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High-stepping  midshipmen  show  the  style  that  won  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  the  coveted  first-place  trophy  in  the  Interservice 
Academy  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Competition  last  October.  In  addition  to 
winning  the  trophy  for  number-one  overall— a first  for  the  corps  since  the 
competition  began  in  1 976- the  midshipmen  also  took  top  honors  in  percus- 
sion. brass,  flags  and  general  effects  categories. 
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Integrated  Training  Brigade 


A Sense 
of  Purpose 

at  Great  Lakes 


“We  used  to  be  part  of  the  prob- 
lem— a major  part  of  the  problem. 
Now,  though,  we  are  part  of  the  solu- 
tion.” That  is  the  assessment  of  Com- 
mander Roger  D.  Aydt,  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Service  Schools  Command  at 
Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
111. 

Aydt  was  speaking  of  the  rate  of  un- 
authorized absences  among  the  more 
than  8,000  students  in  the  many 
schools  there.  “And  not  only  were 
there  a lot  of  students  gone,  they  were 
staying  gone  for  a long  time.  Now  we 
are  well  under  the  Navy  average,  both 
in  terms  of  numbers  and  duration  of 
absences.” 

He  attributes  this  positive  change,  as 
well  as  the  reduction  in  mast  and 
courts-martial  cases,  to  one  basic  fact: 
“We  are  doing  a lot  of  ‘plus  things’ 
here.” 

Those  “plus  things”  are  more  for- 
mally called  the  Integrated  Training 
Brigade. 

“The  fleet’s  reporting  a change,” 


Gunner’s  Mate  School  students  at  Great  Lakes 
exit  the  school  building. 


Aydt  said.  “They  see  a difference  in 
the  sailors  we’re  sending  out  from  our 
schools,  and  that  difference  is  good.” 

The  Integrated  Training  Brigade — or 
ITB — is  a comprehensive  program  to 
smooth  the  transition  from  recruit 
training,  through  “A”  schools,  and 
then  into  the  fleet.  It  had  been  in  the 
planning  stages  for  some  time,  but  seri- 
ous disciplinary  problems  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1979  accelerated  its  implemen- 
tation. The  goal  was  to  build  on  the 
veneer  of  discipline  that  was  begun  in 
recruit  training. 

“The  problems  we  were  having 
weren’t  the  fault  of  the  students,”  said 
Master  Chief  Precision  Instrumentman 
Jim  Parsons,  division  officer  of  the 
Optical  Equipment  Technician/Instru- 
mentman  School  at  Great  Lakes. 
“They  are  good  young  men  and  wom- 
en. A lot  of  people  then  were  telling  me 
that  they  were  screwed  up,  but  frankly, 
the  Navy  was  the  problem.  The  organi- 
zation had  let  them  down,”  Parsons 
said. 

Aydt  supports  that  contention. 
“There  was  no  clearly  delineated  chain 
of  command  for  the  students.  Some 
just  took  request  chits  from  person  to 
person  until  they  found  someone  who 


would  let  them  do  what  they  wanted.” 

Whatever  the  problem  was — and 
when  the  story  is  related  by  a number 
of  people,  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
was  sufficient  blame  to  go  around — 
there  is  a fresh  sense  of  purpose  in  the 
wind  at  Great  Lakes. 

It  shows  in  the  attitudes  of  the  stu- 
dents and  in  the  bantering  on  breaks 
between  classes  that  indicates  a sense 
of  camaraderie.  The  feeling  of  drifting 
has  been  replaced  with  direction.  Al- 
ienation has  been  superseded  by  a sense 
of  belonging. 

“Ine  majority  of  our  students  were, 
and  still  are,  coming  directly  from  re- 
cruit training.  They  were  coming  from 
a very  regimented  period  of  almost  two 
months,  into  what  was  almost  a college 
campus  atmosphere,”  Aydt  said. 
“They  were  not  only  closely  supervised 
and  accounted  for  in  boot  camp,”  he 
added,  “but  if  they  had  a problem, 
they  knew  exactly  where  to  go  for 
help.” 

Students  at  Service  Schools  Com- 
mand now  have  both  kinds  of  sup- 
port— supervision  and  help  are  almost 
continually  at  hand. 

The  basic  building  block  of  the  1TB 
is  the  company.  Each  company  comes 
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under  a battalion,  which  has  the  same 
director  as  the  school  the  student  is  at- 
tending. The  battalions  are  run  by 
three  regiments  which  represent  the 
major  departments  of  Service  Schools 
Command — engineering,  electronics 
and  weapons/OM/lM  schools. 

Each  of  the  companies,  which  may 
have  as  many  as  150  students,  is  ad- 
ministered by  a company  commander 
and  an  assistant  company  commander, 
both  senior  petty  officers.  The  two 
share  the  workload  of  a day  that  begins 
by  5 a.m.  and  lasts  at  least  until  7 p.m. 

The  organizational  structure  allows 
a careful  and  precise  blend  of  educa- 
tion and  military  training  to  go  forth  in 
a planned  and  directed  atmosphere.  It 
lets  people  know  what  is  expected  of 
them  and,  in  return,  ensures  they  know 
what  they  are  due. 

“It  may  be  just  an  old  saw — that  the 
devil  makes  work  for  idle  hands — but 
you  had  better  believe  that  it’s  true,” 
Aydt  said.  “There  are  not  too  many 
idle  hands  now.” 

A typical  day  for  students  begins 
with  reveille  at  5 to  5:30  a.m.  Students 
living  in  the  barracks  muster  in  forma- 
tion to  go  to  breakfast  at  5:25  to  6 a.m. 
By  7:15  a.m.,  those  students  living  off 
base  with  dependents  join  their  class- 
mates. A formal  muster,  inspection 
and  reading  of  the  plan  of  the  day 
takes  place  at  7:15  a.m.,  after  which 
the  students  march  off  to  classes. 

School  starts  at  7:30  a.m.  At  11  to 
1 1:30  a.m.,  the  students  again  fall  into 
formation  and  march  to  lunch.  Classes 
end  between  3:30  and  4 p.m.,  but  the 
students’  day  is  far  from  over. 

After  they  march  back  to  the  bar- 
racks, students  fall  in  for  physical 
training  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  Wednesday  is  for  close-or- 
der drill.  Liberty  commences  at  4:30 
p.m.  on  Fridays  unless  the  student  has 
duty.  (Four-section  duty  is  the  rule.) 

As  could  be  expected,  there  is  a cer- 
tain amount  of  griping  about  drilling 
and  physical  training.  However,  it 
doesn’t  take  long  before  an  element  of 
competition  creeps  into  the  program 
and  students  begin  to  vie  with  each  oth- 
er to  be  the  best  at  what  they  are  doing. 

Physical  training  may  consist  of  a 
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variety  of  organized  sports  at  various 
levels  of  competition. 

For  example,  in  the  fall,  football 
games  ebb  and  flow  over  almost  every 
flat  spot  without  trees  on  the  base.  The 
sessions,  which  have  the  purpose  of 
providing  physical  conditioning,  often 
assume  a “higher”  meaning  as  the  par- 
ticipants become  absorbed  in  the  fun 
and  competition. 

Some  students  desire  to  participate 
in  more  individual  sports,  such  as  run- 
ning. Those  students  who  have  demon- 
strated reliability  are  allowed  to  go  off 


on  their  own  on  those  types  of  endeav- 
ors. Physical  training  can  also  include 
other  outside  work.  The  immaculate  A 
grounds  around  the  Service  Schools 
Command  show  that  that  work,  too,  is  “ ; 
taken  very  seriously  and  done  with  . 
pride. 

Formation  for  the  evening  meal  be-  J. 
gins  at  5:30.  Students  living  off  base  ^ 
with  their  families  can  depart  at  that 
time.  Liberty  call  for  the  three  off-duty  * 
sections  starts  at  6:30  p.m. 

A company  commander  is  on  board 
to  oversee  these  evolutions,  which  are 


also  managed  by  the  senior  student  in 
each  company.  From  reveille  until  late 
into  the  evening,  the  students  are  al- 
ways able  to  find  assistance — scholas- 
tic or  otherwise — from  their  company 
commander. 

The  company  commander’s  office  is 
many  things.  It  is  a place  to  seek  help. 
It  is  a place  to  be  reprimanded  for 
some  error.  And  it  is  a place  to  try  out 
an  excuse  or  request  on  a senior  petty 
officer  who  has  probably  heard  them 
all,  and  maybe  even  tried  a few  of  them 
before. 

Students  who  are  not  performing 
well  academically  must  attend  manda- 
tory study  periods  in  the  evenings. 

In  addition,  instructors  are  on  duty 
24  hours  a day  to  help  the  students  if 
they  wish.  “All  they  have  to  do  is 
ask,”  said  Electronics  Technician  First 
Class  Mark  Smith,  an  instructor  in  ET 
School.  “If  they  can’t  sleep,  they  can 
come  over  here  to  the  school,  even  at  3 
in  the  morning,  and  someone  will  be 
here  to  help  them.” 

In  addition  to  physical  training  and 
military  drill,  students  in  the  ITB  re- 
ceive a full  battery  of  General  Military 
Training.  Conducted  by  individual 
company  commanders,  GMT  provides 
information  on  a broad  variety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  financial  responsibility, 


Far  left:  Service  Schools  Command  instructors 
receive  extensive  training  before  taking  over  a 
class.  Left:  ET1  Smith  on  the  job.  Above: 
General  Military  Training  is  a way  of  life  at  the 
training  center. 


requirements  for  promotion,  and 
rights  and  benefits. 

Although  there  are  various  opinions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  ITB, 
company  commanders  responsible  for 
its  efficient  operation  pretty  much 
agree  that  the  system  is  necessary. 

According  to  Senior  Chief  Electron- 
ics Technician  Robert  Hall,  battalion 
adjutant  for  the  Second  Battalion, 
“The  military  part  of  this  training  is 
extremely  important.  If  the  students 
don’t  have  a firm  grip  on  that,  they  can 
get  in  trouble  regardless  of  where  they 
go.” 

Another  company  commander, 
Electronics  Technician  First  Class 
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Janet  French,  expressed  the  need  for 
emphasis  on  military  training  in 
another  way.  “We  are  not  just  making 
technicians  here.  They  can  buy  those 
anywhere  for  the  right  price.  We  are 
trying  to  make  sailors  of  these  peo- 
ple— and  that’s  something  that  cannot 
be  bought  for  any  price,  anywhere.’’ 

Several  themes  underlie  the  ITB  pro- 
gram at  Great  Lakes,  but  one  of  the 
motivating  forces  is  the  top  leadership 
in  Service  Schools  Command.  Both 
commanding  officer  Captain  Charles 
E.  Heiland  and  his  executive  officer  are 
visible  in  their  daily  activities.  “I  like 
to  pick  a classroom  at  random  and  just 
walk  in  and  talk  with  the  students,’’ 
Aydt  said. 

When  the  executive  officer  spends 
this  time  with  the  students,  he  gets  a lot 
of  questions.  “One  question  that  many 


Right:  Another  new  building  goes  up  at  Great 
Lakes.  Below:  Physical  training,  a requirement 
in  the  Integrated  Training  Brigade,  often  be- 
comes a hotly-contested  event. 


ask  is  ‘Why  do  I have  to  follow  all  of 
these  rules  that  don’t  even  apply  to 
me?’ 

“I  tell  them  that  that’s  the  way  the 
world  is.  For  instance,  the  metal  de- 
tectors at  the  airport  are  there  to  stop 


people  from  carrying  guns  or  bombs 
aboard  planes.  If  you  are  carrying 
neither,  obviously  little  purpose  is 
served  by  being  screened.  But  everyone 
has  to  follow  that  particular  rule,”  he 
said. 


Aydt  continued.  “I  also  tell  the  stu- 
dents that  it’s  their  own  fault  if  they  get 
in  trouble.  In  southern  Illinois,  where  I 
am  from,  we  have  a term  called  ‘walk- 
ing the  cat  back.’  I tell  them  that  if  they 
walk  that  cat  back,  that  is,  look  back 
far  enough,  they  will  see  that  there  was 
a point  at  which  they  made  a decision, 
and  that  decision  led  to  the  problem 
they  are  having.” 

Leadership  doesn’t  spend  all  of  its 


time  dealing  with  problems.  ‘‘These 
students  are  doing  a lot  of  things  for 
themselves  and  for  the  school,”  Aydt 
said.  “I’m  all  in  favor  of  self-help 
projects.  If  the  students  want  to  build 
something  or  make  something  better, 
then  we  are  going  to  help  them  do  that. 
It’s  another  one  of  those  ‘plus  things’ 
we  are  pushing.” 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  ITB  at  Great 
Lakes  is  to  head  off  problems  before 


they  can  get  out  to  the  fleet.  “We  try  to 
sort  them  out  here,”  Aydt  said.  “Ships 
are  not  equipped  to  handle  serious  dis- 
ciplinary problems,  and  we  are.  So  we 
try  to  identify  them  here.  We’re  not  go- 
ing to  just  ship  them  out  to  get  them 
out  of  our  hair.” 

The  company  commanders  are  the 
keys  to  making  the  ITB  work.  They  see 
their  missions  in  various  ways.  French 
said,  “I  have  to  be  ready  to  intervene 
in  a number  of  ways.  At  one  point,  I 
may  have  to  be  a stern  disciplinarian, 
and  then  a minute  later,  I have  to  be 
someone’s  ‘mother,’  ” she  said.  “But 
there’s  a sense  of  accomplishment,  and 
every  once  in  a while,  somebody  even 
says  ‘thanks.’  ” 

The  Integrated  Training  Brigade 
concept  was  implemented  on  Oct.  1, 
1979.  It  is  now  undergoing  a thorough 
review  to  see  what  refinements  it  will 
need  to  produce  better  sailors  for  the 
Navy. 

While  a system  cannot  be  the  whole 
answer  to  any  problem,  it  can  provide 
an  avenue  of  approach  for  people  dedi- 
cated to  solving  difficulties. 

It  takes  company  commanders  and 
assistant  company  commanders  willing 
to  get  out  of  bed  at  4 a.m.  to  get  to  the 
barracks  before  reveille,  willing  to  be 
there  until  after  dark  to  guide  and  help 
the  people  in  their  companies.  It  takes 
leadership  coming  out  from  behind  the 
desk  and  meeting  with  the  students  and 
staff  members.  And  it  takes  students 
who  realize  the  importance  of  that 
leadership  and  their  jobs. 

Tue  combination  has  apparently 
come  together  at  Great  Lakes.  What- 
ever you  call  it,  to  whomever  you  at- 
tribute its  success,  it’s  helping  a lot  of 
people  become  better  sailors. 

— Story  and  photos  by  Lt.  Alan  Dooley 


Located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Naval 
Training  Center  Great  Lakes  offers  waterfront 
recreation  including  fishing,  swimming  and 
sailing. 
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Keeping  it 
in  the  Family 

It’s  usually  the  son  who  follows 
in  his  father’s  footsteps.  With 
the  Keeleys,  it  was  just  the  opposite 


It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a father  and 
his  son  in  the  Navy  at  the  same  time, 
and  a few  are  even  serving  in  the  same 
command.  But  to  find  a father  and  a 
son  who  enlisted  at  about  the  same 
time,  who  are  going  to  the  same  school 
and  who  will  serve  aboard  the  same 
ship  is  stretching  credibility  a bit — until 
you  meet  the  Keeleys.  That’s  father, 
Boiler  Technician  Third  Class  Frank 
Keeley,  and  his  son,  Machinist’s  Mate 
Fireman  Apprentice  R.  Joel  Keeley. 

The  Keeleys  hail  from  Stone  Moun- 
tain, Ga.,  and  their  side-by-side  odys- 
sey began  earlier  this  year  when  Frank, 
whose  father  had  served  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  during  World  War  II, 
urged  Joel  to  join  the  Navy.  The  two 
were  in  the  home  repair  business  to- 
gether at  the  time. 

“Joel  joined  up,  and  I got  to  looking 
at  the  recruiting  literature  he  had 
brought  home,”  the  barely-elder  Keel- 
ey said.  “Joel  and  I were  living  by  our- 
selves, and  it  suddenly  hit  me  that 
when  he  left  for  the  Navy  I’d  be 
alone,”  Frank  continued.  “So  I went 


down  to  the  recruiter  to  see  if  I could 
go  too.” 

It  took  a bit  of  doing,  and  he  had  to 
hurry  to  make  the  cutoff  age  for  enlist- 
ment— 35 — but  Frank  made  the  grade. 
“It  was  the  toughest  darn  job  I ever  ap- 
plied for,”  he  said.  “When  I was 
younger,  I thought  that  you  had  to 
cross  the  street  when  you  passed  the  re- 
cruiter’s office.  Otherwise  you  might 
fall  in  and  come  out  in  a uniform.  It 
wasn’t  that  way.  They  were  awfully 
particular.” 

At  that  point,  the  two  separated. 
Frank  went  to  recruit  training  in  San 
Diego,  and  two  weeks  later,  Joel  was 
under  way  to  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand Great  Lakes,  111. 

The  father  reported  that  he  had  a bit 
of  trouble  in  boot  camp.  “I  guess  I 
wasn’t  too  flexible,”  he  said.  For  ex- 
ample, he  once  got  caught  not  paying 
attention.  “An  airplane  from  Lind- 
bergh Field  was  taking  off,  and  before 
I knew  it,  I was  staring  at  it  and,  in  my 
mind,  going  with  it.  The  company 
commander  pulled  me  up  short 


though,  and  I learned  real  quickly  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  back  of  his  neck.” 

The  son  found  recruit  training  easier 
than  he  had  anticipated.  “They 
couldn’t  harass  me  verbally — I lived 
with  Dad  too  long  for  that,”  he  said. 
Joel  also  said  his  dad,  who  was  running 
a week  ahead  of  him  in  training,  wrote 
and  warned  him  of  approaching  pit- 
falls. 

On  July  2,  the  week  after  Frank  was 
graduated,  he  attended  his  son’s  gradu- 
ation at  RTC  Great  Lakes.  “I  was  real- 
ly proud  of  him,  and  doubly  so  because 
I knew  what  he  had  been  through,” 
Frank  said. 

Following  boot  camp,  the  Keeleys 
reported  to  Propulsion  Engineering 
School  at  Service  Schools  Command, 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 
There,  Joel  trained  as  a machinist’s 
mate,  while  Frank,  who  has  obligated 
himself  for  six  years,  has  been  promot- 
ed to  petty  officer  third  class  and  is  al- 
so receiving  advanced  training. 

Why  did  Joel  join  the  Navy?  “Dad 
got  me  to  look  into  it,  and  when  I did, 
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ALL  HANDS 


MMFA  R.  Joel  Keeley  (left)  and  his  father, 
BT3  Frank  Keeley,  joined  the  Navy  together 
and  hope  to  stay  together  as  a Navy  team. 


the  Navy  seemed  to  offer  the  best  trav- 
el and  school  opportunities,”  he  said. 

Frank,  definitely  the  more  opinion- 
ated Keeley,  reported,  “1  looked  at  all 
the  services.  In  the  Air  Force,  only  one 
in  13  fly  while  the  rest  only  get  to 
watch.  I didn’t  need  to  be  any  more 
macho,  so  the  Marine  Corps  was  out.  I 
also  figured  that  if,  God  forbid,  we  go 
to  war  and  I have  to  die,  at  least  I’ll 
have  slept  in  a bed  and  had  a warm 
meal  before  I go.  Those  poor  guys  in 
the  Army  eat  their  meals  cold  out  of  a 
cardboard  box,”  he  concluded  with  fi- 
nality and  a wink. 

Frank  and  Joel  are  both  satisfied 
with  the  Navy  to  date.  Joel  said,  “I’ve 
had  $2,000  worth  of  dental  work  done 
since  I came  in.  All  it  cost  me  was  some 
pain.” 

“And  even  a civilian  dentist  would 
have  hurt  him,”  Frank  added. 

From  Great  Lakes,  the  Keeleys  will 
report  aboard  the  Charleston,  S.C.- 
based  guided  missile  destroyer  USS 
Dewey  (DDG  45). 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  being  able 
to  tell  Joel  that  I have  1,200  pounds  of 
steam  ^,n  the  way  and  that  he’d  better 
be  ready,”  Frank  said.  “I’ll  just  jerk 
the  ‘Old  Man’  off  the  line  when  he 
does,”  Joel  retorted. 

The  Keeleys  have  long-range  goals  in 
the  Navy,  and,  not  surprisingly,  they 
coincide.  “We  want  to  be  boot  camp 
commanders  together,”  Joel  said. 
“There’d  be  some  incredible  competi- 
tion between  those  two  companies,”  he 
added.  “I  don’t  know  if  the  boots 
could  take  it,  but  they’d  be  in  two  of 
the  best  companies  in  the  Navy,” 
Frank  concluded. 


— Story  and  photos  by  Lt.  Alan  Dooley 
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A 26-year-old  sales  representative 
from  Atlanta,  Dean  Matthews,  led  a 
field  of  8,200  runners  for  most  of  the 
26.2  miles  to  win  the  1981  Marine 
Corps  Marathon  in  November.  His 
time  of  2:16:31  set  a new  record  for  the 
6-year-old  marathon. 

The  largest  number  of  entrants — 
9,761 — in  the  marathon’s  history  regis- 
tered for  the  1981  run,  according  to 
Marine  Captain  Richard  W.  Goodale, 
race  coordinator.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
field  were  women,  and  62  percent  of 
the  field’s  total  were  first-time  mara- 
thon runners.  Twenty-seven  countries 
were  represented. 

“Everything  went  exactly  as 
planned,”  said  Goodale.  ‘‘This  year’s 
race  was  a tremendous  success.” 

An  estimated  80  percent  of  the  run- 
ners who  lined  up  at  the  start  of  the 
race  crossed  the  finish  line,  but  hardly 
any  could  be  called  losers  in  this  year’s 
marathon.  General  P.X.  Kelley,  As- 
sistant Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  presenter  of  the  winner’s 
trophy,  said  every  contestant  ran  with 
a winning  spirit. 

— Photos  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 
and  PHI  Jim  Preston 


USS  Pyro 


A One -Navy  Ship 


Right:  EM2  James  Stewart  and  EM!  Albert 
Macaraeg  work  on  a whaleboat  starter  motor 
in  Pyro’s  electrical  shop.  Far  right:  USS  Pyro 
under  way  during  its  Alaska  port  visits. 


The  ship  rose  and  fell,  rhythmically, 
effortlessly.  Like  an  old  gray  work- 
horse it  moved  through  the  crests  and 
troughs  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  never 
breaking  stride. 

The  ammunition  ship  USS  Pyro  (AE 
24)  was  40  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cana- 
da, heading  for  Alaska.  Riding  it  were 
48  Selected  Reservists  and  200  Regular 
Navy  officers  and  men  who  made  up 
the  ship’s  nucleus  crew. 

Topside,  seamen  and  petty  officers 
checked  the  lines  that  secured  deck 
gear.  Below  decks,  activity  increased  as 
officers  and  crewmen  took  part  in 
training  and  a myriad  of  daily  chores. 

The  entire  atmosphere  of  the  ship 
was  charged  with  a quiet  sense  of  con- 
fidence. Negative  attitudes  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  whether  on 
the  bridge  or  in  the  boiler  room.  The 
reservists  and  regulars  aboard  meshed 
like  the  gears  of  a finely-tuned  ma- 
chine. 

The  top  man  in  this  sea-going  work- 
horse is  no  stranger  to  getting  the  job 
done.  Commander  Sai  Manning,  a vet- 
eran of  more  than  40  years  of  naval 
service,  is  the  man  controlling  the 
steady  beat  that  keeps  the  ship  alive. 

Something  of  a legend  in  his  own 
right,  Manning  has  served  more  than 
35  years  of  his  naval  career  at  sea.  His 
officers  and  crew  call  him  the  best 


commanding  officer  in  the  fleet;  the  re- 
spect he  commands  is  in  a large  way  the 
reason  Pyro  continues  to  be  a proven 
performer. 

Even  before  Manning  took  com- 
mand, the  ship’s  outstanding  reputa- 
tion was  established  over  22  years  of 
war  and  peace.  It  has  been  on  14  West- 


ern Pacific  deployments  and  has 
conducted  hundreds  of  underway  re- 
plenishments, breaking  numerous  per- 
formance records  while  proving  its 
motto,  “Nobody  does  it  better.” 

From  May  1965  to  August  1966,  Py- 
ro broke  underway  replenishment  re- 
cords no  less  than  six  times.  Working 
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SS  Pyro 


with  various  carriers,  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers off  Vietnam,  the  ship  built  up 
its  supply  and  munition  transfer  rate 
from  141.8  tons  per  hour  to  more  than 
312  tons  per  hour — a gigantic  increase 
of  220  percent. 

As  an  ammunition  supply  ship,  its 
primary  mission  is  to  transfer  hot 
stuff — missiles,  bombs,  gun  shells, 
mines  and  pyrotechnics  and  any  other 
munitions  needed  by  forces  afloat.  The 
ship  is  capable,  as  well,  of  transferring 
fuel  to  other  ships  at  the  rate  of  70,000 
gallons  an  hour. 

In  1974,  when  its  role  was  expanded 
to  include  providing  fuel  besides  ord- 


nance, the  ship  set  more  records  while 
operating  with  Seventh  Fleet  ships. 
Two  Navy  Unit  Commendations,  one 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  two 
Battle  Efficiency  Es  and  numerous  de- 
partmental excellence  awards  attest  to 
Pyro' s effectiveness. 

That  past  can-do  spirit  is  present  to- 
day even  though  the  ship  no  longer  de- 
ploys to  foreign  seas.  In  October 
(1980),  Pyro  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  and  its  mission  expand- 
ed to  include  on-the-job  training  for 
members  of  Naval  Reserve.  The  ship 
will  serve  in  that  role  until  June,  when, 
after  an  extended  yard  period,  it  is  ex- 


pected to  return  to  duty  with  the  fleet. 

Its  present  capacity  as  a Naval  Re- 
serve Force  ship  is  limited  to  coastal 
operations.  Unlike  some  Reserve  Force 
ships,  the  reservists  in  Pyro' s crew 
don’t  serve  as  a backup  to  the  regular 
crew;  they  are  a part  of  the  ship’s  crew. 
Each  reservist  has  a specific  job  to  do, 
and  when  reservists  are  not  on  board  in 
active  reserve  status,  the  work  is  usual- 
ly picked  up  by  the  Regular  Navy  com- 
ponent of  the  crew. 

“In  other  words,”  Manning  ex- 
plained, “we  are  operating  with  two- 
thirds  of  a crew.  One-third  of  the  crew 
is  made  up  of  Selected  Reserves  who 


are  chosen  by  a reserve  coordinator. 
They  come  on  board  and  train  as  a reg- 
ular part  of  the  crew.” 

The  concept  of  an  NRF  ship  manned 
by  a joint  crew  of  regulars  and  reserv- 
ists has  a dual  purpose.  Besides  putting 
reservists  into  their  actual  mobilization 
billets  and  giving  them  hands-on  exper- 
ience, the  practice  provides  an  econom- 
ic benefit.  Part-time  reserve  crew 
members  cost  less  than  full-time  regu- 
lars. 

After  a port  call  to  Seattle  last 
May — where  the  ship  and  crew  partici- 
pated in  that  city’s  Armed  Forces  Day 
celebrations — Pyro  transited  Puget 


Sound  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
to  the  open  ocean  off  Vancouver  Is- 
land. For  the  next  five  days  regulars 
and  reservists  aboard  worked  together 
to  become  an  effective,  well-trained 
crew. 

The  tasks  they  undertook  were  not 
easy.  Along  the  512-foot  main  deck  are 
12  transfer  stations,  six  on  each  side.  A 
transfer  station  is  complicated,  with 
mechanical,  electrical  and  hydraulic 
equipment  that  is  used  to  send  or  re- 
ceive ammunition,  fuel  or  a combina- 
tion of  both. 

Four  STREAM  (Standard  Replen- 
ishment Alongside  Method)  stations 
with  50-foot  high  kingsposts  and 
equally  long  booms  dominate  the  main 
deck.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of  the 


As  flight  deck  personnel  (bottom  left)  watch  a 
helo  make  touch  and  go  landings  aboard  Pyro, 
Cmdr.  John  St  rebel  (below),  SelRes  coordinat- 
or, takes  a break  from  a busy  day  at  sea. 
Boatswain 's  mates  (left)  prepare  to  moor  the 
ship  as  it  approaches  Kodiak  Island. 
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man  in  the  “hot  dog  stand” — a small 
control  room  above  the  main  deck — < 
these  automated  rigs  pick  up  pallets  of  > 
ammo  weighing  as  much  as  6,000 
pounds  each.  1 

Pallets  take  a roller  coaster  ride  as 
they  are  jerked  high  off  the  main  deck,  ’ 
sent  screaming  down  the  steel  cables  to  • 
a low  point  over  the  open  water,  then  v 
sent  climbing  back  up  the  cables  to  a 
sponson  deck  on  the  receiving  ship  j 
where  the  pallet  is  unloaded. 

Pyro’s  well-trained  crew  can  transfer 
about  four  loads  every  five  minutes.  | 
Some  ships  may  need  only  a load  or  ^ 
two,  but  others — carriers  and  other  { 
large  combatants — may  require  the  [ 
transfer  of  hundreds  of  loads  during  a J 
four-  or  five-hour  period. 

For  the  trip  to  Alaska,  the  ship  car-  1; 
ried  none  of  its  normal  12-million  I 
pound  cargo  of  ammunition.  Even  I 
without  ammunition  aboard,  though, 


Officer’s  call  (left)  aboard  Pyro — as  in  any 
Navy  ship — is  an  important  tine  of  communica-  | 
don  for  each  day’s  shipboard  activities.  Bot- 
tom: Pyro  heads  for  Kodiak  Island  and  its  first  I 
Alaskan  port  call.  Right:  SR  Craig  Strong 
stands  an  indoctrination  watch  in  Pyro 's  after 
steering. 


the  crew  was  kept  busy.  Gear  still  need- 
ed maintenance  and  repair;  training 
lectures,  drills  and  hands-on  experience 
were  included  in  each  day’s  busy  sched- 
ule. 

During  the  cruise,  reservists  were  cy- 
cled into  the  watch  bill  along  with  the 
regular  crewmen  and  officers.  Each 
day  the  Selected  Reservists  continued 
to  learn.  Everyone  took  advantage  of 
the  time  at  sea  to  gain  additional  exper- 
tise in  their  areas  of  responsibility.  The 
reservists’  contribution  was  noted  in 
many  critical  areas  such  as  the  chow 
line. 

Mess  Management  Specialist  First 
Class  Donald  Starr,  a supervisory  cook 
at  California’s  Correctional  Facility  in 
Soledad,  is  one  who  carries  over  his  ci- 
vilian skills  to  his  Navy  job.  “I  not  on- 
ly get  a chance  to  lend  a hand  in  the 
galley,  I also  get  a chance  to  share  what 
I know  with  other  mess  management 
specialists  and  pick  up  new  techniques 
along  the  way,”  he  said. 

A shortage  of  manpower  is  one  of 
the  harsh  realities  that  accompany  im- 
plementation of  any  new  concept. 
Manning  sees  that  as  a problem  that 
will  be  resolved  in  the  future. 

‘‘We’re  a little  shorthanded  right 
now,”  he  said.  ‘‘But  our  SelRes  com- 
ponent will  expand  once  people  get 
back  to  their  reserve  units  and  start 
talking  about  the  training  and  travel 
that’s  available  to  them  here  on  Pyro." 

‘‘At  first  I didn’t  like  the  SelRes  con- 
cept,” said  Lieutenant  Jerry  Spillers, 
the  first  lieutenant.  “My  attitude  has 
changed,  though.  Once  the  SelRes  had 
been  worked  into  the  training  cycle  and 
learned  the  ship,  they  really  proved 
themselves.  Now  they’re  a productive 
part  of  the  ship.  The  reservists  have  a 
place  here,  and  we  need  them.” 

Lieutenant  Doug  Pulley,  the  ship’s 
main  propulsion  assistant,  is  another 
convert  to  the  SelRes  crew  concept. 

; “Six  months  ago  it  was  two  navies.  But 
as  the  reservists  get  qualified,  there’s  a 
gradual  acceptance.  The  One-Navy 
concept  does  work,  and  I believe  the 
ship  will  benefit  from  its  reserve  com- 
ponent.” 

Pulley  is  responsible  for  the  ship’s 
boiler  room,  where  the  power  to  drive 
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the  15,000-ton  Pyro  up  to  speeds  of  20 
knots  is  generated.  His  domain  starts 
at  the  ship’s  keel  and  works  its  way  up- 
ward through  six  levels  of  insulated 
steam  pipes,  catwalks  and  ladders. 

On  an  average  day  under  way,  Pyro 
burns  between  12,000  and  15,000  gal- 
lons of  fuel  while  steaming  at  about  15 
knots.  Consumption  at  top  speed 
reaches  almost  a thousand  gallons  an 
hour. 

Above  the  roar  of  the  engine  room 
blowers,  B division  members  shouted 
their  opinions  of  the  One-Navy  con- 
cept. 

“The  reservists  are  part  of  the  crew, 
and  we’re  glad  to  have  them  here,” 
said  Boiler  Technician  First  Class  John 
Dawkins. 

“They  take  up  some  of  the  slack  and 
do  things  we  haven’t  had  time  to  get  to. 
The  reservists  were  instrumental  in  im- 
proving the  material  readiness  of  the 
ship  by  the  work  they  did  for  us.” 

Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  Donald  Mc- 
Dowell speaks  highly  of  the  opportuni- 
ty afforded  the  reserve  component. 
“We  have  to  prove  ourselves  every 
day,  but  we’re  doing  it.  All  four  of  the 
reserve  chiefs  on  board  have  qualified 
for  the  enlisted  surface  warfare  badge. 
That’s  a lot  of  training  and  work  that 
wouldn’t  have  been  possible  if  we 


weren’t  drilling  as  a part  of  ship’s  com- 
pany.” 

Added  Commander  John  Strebel, 
the  SelRes  coordinator,  “The  message 
Pyro  is  sending  is  that  we  are  all  part  of 
the  same  crew.  When  you  look  around, 
and  you  can’t  tell  the  reservists  from 
the  Regular  Navy  people,  then  the 
One-Navy  concept  is  working.  Here, 
we’re  all  part  of  the  same  crew.” 

The  captain’s  views  on  the  extensive 
training  offered  aboard  are  not  limited 
to  reservists.  He  places  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  each  man  in  his  crew 
achieving  the  highest  level  of  profes- 
sional advancement.  To  meet  that 
goal,  he  instituted  a tutoring  system  so 
that  weaker  performers  can  receive 
personal  instruction  from  senior  petty 
officers.  As  a result,  the  ship  boasts  an 
advancement  ratio  of  90  percent  during 
advancement  cycles. 

“I  don’t  expect  a great  deal  more 
than  a man  is  capable  of,”  Manning 
said.  “But  1 certainly  expect  him  to 
function  at  his  optimum;  I fault  him  if 
he  doesn’t  try  to  better  himself.” 

Once  Pyro  was  safely  moored  at  the 
longest  wooden  pier  in  Kodiak,  liberty 
call  was  announced,  and  the  ship  emp- 
tied quickly  as  the  crew  headed  for  the 
excitement  of  the  Kodiak  Crab  Festi- 
val. After  a five-day  visit  in  Kodiak, 
they  would  head  back  to  sea  and  on  to 
Anchorage.  There  the  ship’s  reserve 
component  would  leave  the  ship  and 
fly  back  to  their  civilian  jobs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

“Travel  is  what  the  Navy  is  all 
about — seeing  other  people,  visiting 
new  places.  Our  reservists  are  getting  a 
cruise  that  would  cost  many  hundreds 
of  dollars  if  they  did  it  as  civilians,  and 
they’re  getting  paid  for  it,”  said  Man- 
ning. “When  these  men  get  back  to  the 
Bay  area,  they’re  going  to  spread  the 
word  about  this  cruise,  the  training 
they’ve  received  and  about  Pyro. 
That’s  extremely  profitable  to  the  Na- 
vy. 

“Our  reservists  have  found  a home. 
When  a cruise  like  this  is  over,  we’ll 
miss  each  other.” 

— Story  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
and  Cmdr.  R.  Danner  Graves 
— Photos  by  JOl  Cabot 
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Honey  of  a 
Hobby 


Above:  EWC  John  Hartley  uses  a ‘ 'smoker' ' to  calm 
the  bees  as  he  opens  a hive.  Right:  A honeybee 
draws  nectar  from  a kiawe  tree  blossom. 


Many  people  have  hobbies.  They  col- 
lect stamps  or  rocks,  sail,  scuba  dive, 
dabble  in  photography  or  enjoy  any  of  a 
dozen  other  avocations. 

Chief  Electronics  Warfare  Technician 
John  Hartley  of  Navy  Submarine  Base 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  is  a bit  different 
from  the  typical  hobbyist.  He  keeps  bees. 

Nearly  every  day  Hartley  can  be  found 
in  a remote  area  at  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base,  Hawaii,  dressed  in  an  outfit  that 
looks  like  a cross  between  a surgeon’s 
operating  gown  and  a hunter’s  safari 
outfit.  He  dresses  in  this  hybrid  garb  for 
his  own  protection  while  tending  his 
nearly  70  beehives. 

Hartley’s  interest  in  bees  goes  back  a 
few  years.  He  built  his  first  hives  about 
two  and  one-half  years  ago  but  has  been 
working  with  bees  since  he  was  a 
youngster. 

“Back  home  when  I was  a kid,”  he 
said,  “I  knew  where  there  was  a colony 
of  bees  in  the  woods,  and  I knew  some 
beekeepers.  I’ve  had  a basic  understand- 
ing about  bees  from  an  early  age.’’ 


The  bees  that  Hartley  keeps  are  the 
reasonably  docile  honeybees.  Yet  even 
with  the  protective  outfit  he  wears,  he  still 
gets  stung  occasionally. 

“That  happens  sometimes  if  you  block 
a bee's  flight  path  from  the  hive  to  the 
source  of  nectar  or  pollen,”  he  explained. 
“That  tends  to  get  a bee  a little  angry.” 
But  beekeeping  isn’t  all  pain  and  no 
pleasure.  Plenty  of  patience  rewards 
Hartley  with  some  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  nutritious  honey  that  can  be  found. 

“One  hundred  percent  pure,  natural 
honey  is  the  best  honey  to  eat,”  he  said. 
“Pollen  is  one  of  the  highest  sources  of 
natural  protein  found  on  earth,  and  bees- 
wax contains  antibiotics.” 

According  to  Hartley,  commercially 
produced  honey  is  sometimes  not  pure; 
sugar  or  sulfur  powder  is  sometimes 
added.  “It  seems  unfair  to  the  bees  to  do 
anything  to  their  honey  when  you  realize 
how  hard  they  work  to  produce  it.  The 
bees  are  busy  working  as  soon  as  they’re 
hatched. 

“New  bees  are  like  seaman  recruits  in 
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the  Navy,”  Hartley  said.  ‘‘They're  kind 
* of  low  on  the  totem  pole  in  the  general 
order  of  things.  When  the  bees  are  newly 
hatched,  they  do  all  the  work  in  the  hives 
because  they  aren't  able  to  fly  for  a few 
weeks.  Then  clean  the  hives  and  secrete 
the  wax  that’s  used  to  build  up  the  hon- 
l eycomb.  Then  they  actually  build  it. 
When  the  bees  can  fly,  they  begin 
gathering  nectar  and  pollen.” 

Hartley  explained  how  the  adage  ‘‘busy 
as  a bee”  originated:  “During  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  the  bees  are  coming  and 
n going  continuously.  During  the  spring, 
when  everything  is  in  bloom  and  they're 
gathering  so  much  nectar  and  pollen, 
they’ll  last  maybe  two  weeks,  possibly 
three.  They’ll  just  literally  burn  off  their 
wings  flying.  Their  wings  will  start  to 
, break  down  and  wherever  they  happen  to 
be  — in  the  hive  or  out  in  a field  — the  bees 
will  drop  to  the  ground  when  their  wings 
give  out.” 

As  vice  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Bee 
Keepers’  Association,  Hartley  often  gets 


calls  about  bees  in  the  housing  areas  or 
sometimes  helps  solve  problems  for  the 
Public  Works  Center’s  pest  control  sec- 
tion. 

“Usually,  when  1 get  a call,  the  bees 
are  swarming.  When  they’re  like  that, 
they  have  so  much  honey  in  them  they’re 
actually  kind  of  drunk  on  it.  They  don’t 
really  get  mad  when  they’re  like  that  and 
normally  won't  sting. 

“One  time  a captain  in  Navy  housing 
had  a bee  problem.  I went  over  and  found 
the  bees  in  an  umbrella  tree.  I cut  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  cut 
the  honeycombs  out.  I tied  the  combs 
onto  wood  frames,  put  them  in  a hive,  and 
that  was  it.” 

Hartley  does  draw  some  stares  as  he 
crawls  around  trees  and  shrubs  in  his 
surgeon-safari  outfit,  but  he  doesn’t 
mind.  He’s  just  enjoying  his  favorite 
hobby. 

Story  and  photos 
by  J02  Gary  Hopkins 


Left:  Hartley  removes  a section  of  honeycomb  from 
a hive.  Top:  On  the  job  in  the  Sub  Base  Antenna 
Repair  Shop . Above:  Free,  unrefined,  natural  honey 
is  the  final  product. 
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200  Years  Later 


The  Battle 


Private  Charles  Mann,  dressed  in  the  white 
hunting  frock  common  among  the  local  militia- 
men, peered  over  the  top  of  the  redoubt  and  wait- 
ed for  the  order  to  fire  at  the  distant  British 
stronghold. 

On  command,  Mann  and  the  other  men  of  Gas- 
kins’ Battalion  raised  their  muskets  and  fired  a 
volley  at  the  enemy. 

“Reverse  ranks!”  came  the  next  order.  Gas- 
kins’ line  fell  back  to  reload  while  the  second  line 
moved  up  to  fire  another  volley. 

It  was  siege  warfare,  slow  and  formal  as  18th 
century  tradition  dictated.  It  was  not  the  18th  cen- 
tury; however,  and  Mann  knew  this  war  would 
cease  in  four  days.  He  could  then  pack  his  musket 
and  Colonial  uniform  away  and  return  to  real  life 
as  a chief  gunner’s  mate  (GMTC)  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Center  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Looking  like  brightly-painted  wooden  soldiers 
from  some  long-forgotten  antique  toy  chest,  the 


Right:  Troops,  re-enacting  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  200  years 
later,  fire  a volley  at  approaching  Redcoats.  Below:  Private 
Charles  Mann. 
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Yorktown 


men  of  Gaskins’  Battalion  were  among 
more  than  4,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  took  a step  into  the  past  re- 
cently and  re-enacted  the  1781  siege, 
battle  and  subsequent  defeat  of  the 
British  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

The  participants  from  23  states  and 
Canada,  who  assumed  Revolutionary 
War  roles,  became  the  largest  group  of 
British  and  Colonial  troops,  complete 
with  camp  followers,  to  occup>  the 
Yorktown  fortifications  since  England 
released  its  hold  on  the  Colonies  200 
years  ago. 

Mann  is  no  stranger  to  the  hardships 
endured  by  history’s  soldiers — he’s  al- 
so a sergeant  in  the  present-day  Con- 
federate Army. 

He  took  part  in  a 14-mile  trek  from 


Right:  Men  of  the  Southern  Brigade  march 
from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown,  Va.  Below: 
Colonial  artillerymen  trade  gunfire  with  British 
troops. 


Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  Yorktown;  a 
brisk  October  wind  threatened  to  de- 
molish his  flimsy  tent.  And — at 
night — the  19-year  Navy  veteran  slept 
on  a straw  pallet. 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  of 
18th  century  soldiering,  authenticity 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  Each  uniform, 
saber  and  musket  was  historically  cor- 
rect. Even  the  mess  equipment,  cook- 
ing utensils  and  recipes  used  by  the 
men  and  their  female  camp  followers 
were  identical  to  those  used  in  1781 . In 
fact,  according  to  Captain  Eric  Wells 


of  the  Second  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment Afoot,  such  exhaustive  research 
went  into  the  re-enactment  that  a sol- 
dier of  that  bygone  era  would  have  felt 
right  at  home  had  he  decided  to  pay  a 
ghostly  visit  to  the  battlefield. 

Wells  (an  interior  communications 
technician  second  class  assigned  to  the 
Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Ac- 
tivity at  Charleston,  S.C.)  added  that 
being  religiously  authentic  has  its  ad- 
vantages. 

“When  I first  got  into  Revolutionary 
re-creation,  our  regiment  tried  using 


modern  polyester  materials  for  our  un- 
iforms,” said  Wells.  “We  discovered 
that  the  modern  materials  didn’t  wear 
well  and  caused  skin  rashes.  So  we  be- 
gan making  our  uniforms  from  linen 
and  cotton — they’re  more  durable  and 
practical.” 

The  material  which  goes  into  the 
making  of  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  re- 
created units  is  purchased  privately  and 
hand-sewn  by  the  participants  or  some- 
one in  the  unit.  Gaskins’  Battalion  is 
the  exception,  however. 

“We’re  unique  because  we’re  the  on- 
ly unit  that  is  completely  outfitted  by 
the  U.S.  Army,”  said  Gaskins’  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  John  Davis. 

“Our  weapons,  tents,  uniforms... 
everything  except  certain  personal 
items,  are  issued,”  added  Davis  (a  yeo- 
man first  class  assigned  to  the  Military 


Left:  The  success  of  the  Americans’  attack 
against  redoubt  nine  eventually  spelled  disaster 
for  Cornwallis.  Below:  A British  soldier  sur- 
veys the  battlefield. 
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Yorktown 


Management  Branch  Office,  Naval  Air 
Station  Norfolk). 

Though  Davis  has  been  active  in  Re- 
volutionary re-creation  since  1975  and 
has  participated  in  such  historic  events 
as  the  re-enactment  of  Washington’s 
Delaware  crossing,  he  has  been  with 
Gaskins’  Battalion  only  since  April 
1981. 

“It  was  a dormant  quasi-official  unit 
housed  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,”  explained 
Davis.  “When  I expressed  interest  in 
reactivating  the  battalion,  the  Army 
was  elated — they  didn’t  want  to  see  the 
unit  become  obscure.” 

Like  his  Revolutionary  predecessors, 
Davis  began  recruiting  men  for  the 
unit,  and  by  October  he  had  outfitted 
and  prepared  his  battalion  for  the  larg- 
est, longest  and  last  of  America’s  Bi- 
centennial events. 

James  Sheats,  a missile  technician 


The  combination  of  French  Hussars  (below) 
and  Colonial  soldiers  (bottom  right)  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  British.  In  the  re-creation  of  sur- 
render ceremonies,  British  troops  (right)  await 
word  to  lay  down  their  weapons. 
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submarine  first  class  assigned  to  Dam 
Neck,  Va.,  was  one  of  the  men  Davis 
recruited.  Sheats,  a Colonial  lieutenant 
and  Gaskins’  Battalion’s  second  in 
command,  joined  the  unit  because  of 
his  interest  in  military  history. 

“History  is  a tremendous  hobby,  but 
doing  it  is  so  much  more  satisfying 
than  simply  studying  the  subject,”  said 
Sheats. 


Sheats  was  quick  to  add,  however, 
that  being  a history  buff  is  not  a re- 
quirement for  participation  in  a re-cre- 
ated unit. 

“If  you  do  join,”  explained  the  sail- 
or-soldier, “you  can’t  help  but  become 
involved  in  the  historical  aspect.  We 
teach  you  everything  you  need  to 
know — it’s  almost  like  going  to  boot 
camp.” 

Mark  Laret  (Colonial  private  and  a 
builder  construction  apprentice  from 
NAS  Norfolk)  was  taught  how  to  use 
black  powder  weapons  safely  when  he 
joined  Gaskins’  Battalion. 

“Some  of  the  people  at  the  com- 
mand think  we’re  rather  strange  for 
giving  up  our  free  time  and  soft  beds  to 
live  in  a tent  on  a battlefield,  but  it’s 
really  an  experience,”  said  Laret. 

Although  Laret  agrees  that  playing 
soldier  might  seem  strange  to  some 
people,  he  said  it’s  a hobby  that  he’s 
become  totally  involved  in  and  takes 
seriously. 

“When  we’re  on  the  battlefield  trad- 
ing musket  and  cannon  fire  with  the 


Left:  Drummers  from  the  Southern  Brigade, 
Second  South  Carolina  Regiment  Afoot.  Be- 
low: A British  soldier  and  friend. 


British,  attacking  their  positions  and 
winning,  I experience  an  immense  feel- 
ing inside. . .it’s  real  to  me,  and  I’m 
glad  to  be  a part  of  it.” 

Davis  echoed  Laret’s  feelings. 

“When  I’m  out  in  those  trenches — 
the  same  trenches  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  Gaskins’  men  dug  200 
years  ago — it’s  very  emotional.” 

For  Davis  and  Laret,  it’s  an  emo- 
tional feeling.  For  Sheats,  however,  it’s 
a feeling  of  pride — one  that  is  carried 
over  from  his  naval  profession. 

“It  may  sound  hokey,”  said  Sheats, 
“but  the  pride  in  this  command  is  une- 
qualled by  anything  I’ve  seen  in  the 
military.  Maybe  it  comes  from  devel- 
oping an  understanding  for  the  hard- 
ships our  ancestors  withstood  to  allow 
our  country  to  become  what  it  is  to- 
day. . . . 

“In  any  event,  we  do  have  that  esprit 
de  corps.  Modesty  prevents  me  from 
saying  we’re  the  best  unit  at  Yorktown, 
but  when  we’re  marching  and  looking 
good,  everyone  says  ‘that’s  because 
we’re  Gaskins’.’ 

“When  some  other  unit  does  some- 
thing wrong,  everyone  says  ‘that’s  be- 
cause they’re  not  Gaskins’ . . . ’ 

— Story  and  photos 
by  JOl  (SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg 
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Wings  of  Gold 

Former  Navy  Blue  Angel  Gary  “Bear” 
Smith  is  experiencing  new  thrills  these 
days  flying  over  the  ocean  in  his  30-foot 
Schiada  power  boat,  “Wings  of  Gold.” 

The  October  issue  of  Trailer  Boats 
magazine  presents  a profile  on  Bear 
Smith,  an  ardent  Navy  supporter.  A 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  test  pilot  for  McDonnell  Doug- 
las, Smith  still  finds  time  to  participate  in 
offshore  powerboat  racing.  Bear,  a name 
he  picked  up  while  in  the  Navy,  is  pro- 
Navy  all  the  way.  “Go  Navy”  and  “Fly 
Navy”  slogans  are  prominently  placed  on 
“Wings  of  Gold.” 

Smith  saw  eight  years  of  Navy  duty, 
serving  as  a landing  signal  officer  on  the 
aircraft  carrier  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CV 
31)  and  USS  John  Hancock  (DD  981).  He 
served  two  10-month  tours  in  Vietnam 
where  he  flew  300  missions  in  the  A-4 
and,  later,  flew  with  the  Blue  Angels. 

With  his  two  crew  members,  former 
Navy  buddy  Bob  Shorb  and  Glenn  Gill, 
an  18-year  veteran  of  offshore  powerboat 
racing,  Smith  hopes  to  attain  a good 
enough  performance  record  in  the  Pacific 
Offshore  Power  Boat  Racing  Association 


to  move  into  the  pro-stock  class  and  race 
on  the  national  circuit  which  begins  in 
New  Orleans.  This  is  of  special  signifi- 


cance to  Smith  as  New  Orleans  is  the 
home  of  the  Naval  Reserve  headquarters. 

- Photo  by  Al  Muckerheide 


Running  the  Atlantic 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  running 
across  the  Atlantic?  The  crew  of  USS 
Luce  (DDG  38)  did  just  that. 

The  Mayport,  Fla. -based  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer  claimed  the  record  after 
logging  3,297  miles  as  the  crew  jogged 
the  decks  of  the  ship  during  the  10-day 
westward  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 

Luce  began  the  relay  in  Rota,  Spain, 
after  completing  a five-month  deployment 
with  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  The  sailors  ran 


Lt.j.g.  Kim  W.  Grothaous  (cup)  leads  Luce  runners 
(left  to  right).  Lt.j.g.  Peter  A.  Olynick,  Capt.  W . O. 
Stubbs  Jr.,  commanding  officer,  andCmdr.  R.  W. 
Moore  Jr.,  executive  officer,  around  the  ship's  main 
deck.  Photo  by  STGSN  John  P.  Reed. 


sunrise  to  sunset  every  day  except  for  a 
five-hour  period  one  day  when  Luce  en- 
countered 60  mph  winds.  Distance  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  5.9 
laps  around  the  main  deck  equaled  one 
mile. 

Seaman  Jimmy  L.  Curtis  led  with  a 
total  of  63  miles,  including  20  consecu- 
tive miles  in  one  day. 

Outside  interest  in  Luce's  run  built  as 
the  mileage  total  ballooned.  The  men  of 
the  ships  that  came  alongside  during  the 
transit  and  aboard  helicopers  delivering 
mail  and  supplies  to  Luce  kept  asking, 
“How  many  miles  so  far?”  Daily  sitreps 
were  sent  by  message  to  radio  stations  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Luce  crew  members  now  wear  T-shirts 
bearing  the  message,  “I  ran  the  Atlan- 
tic.” 

-Story  by  J02  Phil  Espinosa 
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Small  Decision 
Nets  Large  Results 

USS  Prairie  (AD  15)  is  more  than  a 
ship  — it’s  a floating  classroom.  Crewmen 
have  been  earning  high  school  diplomas 
in  record  numbers  while  they’re  at  sea. 

Since  1979,  Len  Spector  has  helped 
more  than  700  Prairie  crewmen  complete 
a basic  educational  skills  program  and  has 
also  aided  another  122  to  graduate  from 
the  St.  Louis  High  School  program.  The 
latter  includes  the  latest  group  of  55  who 
recently  received  their  diplomas  at  the 
Honolulu-based  campus  while  the  ship 
was  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  for  a 
stopover  at  the  end  of  a Western  Pacific 
deployment. 

Spector’ s involvement  in  seagoing 
education  began  four  years  ago  when  he 
answered  a classified  ad  calling  for  an  ex- 
perienced English  instructor  to  teach 
classes  on  ships  at  sea. 

The  Navy,  through  Central  Texas  Col- 
lege, was  looking  for  a basic  skills  in- 
structor to  help  sailors  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  reading,  English  and 
mathematics. 

Spector,  who  had  previously  taught 
high  school  in  Ohio  and  adult  education  in 
San  Diego,  saw  the  ad  as  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  vastly  different.  “How 
many  teachers  do  you  know  who  can  say 
their  classrooms  get  under  way  and  de- 
ploy to  the  Western  Pacific?  With  this 
job.  I’ve  not  only  had  to  be  the  teacher  but 
the  principal  and  the  PTA  all  at  once!’’ 

Spector  had  never  used  a resume  when 
applying  for  a job,  so  he  sent  a telegram 
that  read:  “If  you  are  looking  for  a good 
resume,  I am  sure  you  will  receive  many. 
But  if  you  are  looking  for  a good  English 
teacher,  contact  me.’’ 

The  telegram  helped  get  him  hired. 

His  assignment  aboard  Prairie  was  to 
last  three  months,  but  the  crew’s  response 
to  the  program  was  so  overwhelming  that 
by  the  end  of  the  cruise  there  was  a long 
waiting  list  for  training.  So,  he  stayed 
aboard.  Then  the  St.  Louis  program  was 
added  to  allow  crewmen  to  earn  high 
school  diplomas. 

“The  response  was  very  positive,”  he 


said.  “For  instance,  I taught  one  young 
sailor  who  had  dropped  out  of  high 
school.  By  attending  our  classes,  he  was 
able  to  get  his  high  school  diploma  before 
his  classmates  back  home  got  theirs. 

“I  can  attribute  our  success  to  the  sup- 
port given  me  by  Prairie’ s officers  and 
enlisteds,”  Spector  added.  “They  have 
treated  me  like  one  of  the  crew  and  al- 
ways with  respect.” 

Spector  isn’t  resting  on  his  ac- 
complishments. He  already  has  42  new 


Len  Spector  hands  out  diplomas  to  the  most  recent 
graduates  of  St.  Louis  High  School- 55  crew 
members  of  the  destroyer  tender  USS  Prairie  (AD 
15). 

Prairie  students  who  have  finished  their 
courses.  When  they  pass  the  General 
Education  and  Development  test  — an 
equivalency  exam  for  high  school 
accreditation  — they  will  join  an  unusual 
alumni  association  with  an  alma  mater 
that  boasts  a classroom  at  sea,  a school 
ashore  and  a rare  seagoing  teacher. 

-Story  and  photo  by  PHI  Harold  J.  Gerwien 


Is  Listening  the  Answer? 

Since  last  year,  when  Chief  Navy 
Counselor  Robert  Demint  and  his  assis- 
tant, Mess  Management  Specialist  Sec- 
ond Class  Dave  Orlof,  arrived  at  Fleet 
Combat  Training  Center  Atlantic  in  Dam 
Neck,  Va.,  they  have  more  than  doubled 
the  center’s  re-enlistment  rate. 

In  fact,  the  training  center  has  set  a new 
record  for  re-enlistments  for  Norfolk, 
Va.-area  commands  — more  than  200 
since  fiscal  year  1981  began.  Demint’s 
secret  for  such  a high  retention  rate  (74 
percent  of  first  termers  and  84  percent 


second  termers)  is  simple. 

“I  listen.  I make  it  clear  to  everyone 
who  comes  here  that  my  door  is  always 
open.  I don’t  have  all  the  answers,  but  I 
make  it  a point  to  get  something  back  on 
every  question  within  24  hours.  Dave  and 
I try  to  stay  low-key  and  personal.” 

Demint  and  Orlof  give  much  credit  to 
the  command  retention  program  and  the 
divisional  career  counselors:  “The  guys 
in  the  shops  are  doing  a super  job.  They 
start  at  the  divisional  level  and  make  re- 
tention here  a real  team  effort.” 
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On  Trial  at  Sea 

Detecting  and  tracking  enemy  sub- 
marines through  more  than  90  million 
square  miles  of  Pacific  and  Indian  ocean 
waters  is  no  small  undertaking.  It  takes 
the  latest  in  Navy  electronic  technology 
and  the  newest  of  ships.  Even  so,  a ship  is 
nothing  more  than  a mass  of  gray  steel  — 
in  short,  a ship  is  only  as  good  as  its 
sailors. 

So  it  is  with  USS  Ingersoll  (DD  990), 
one  of  the  Navy’s  newest  Spruance- class 
destroyers  and  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  anti-submarine  warfare  effort. 

The  crew  is  now  testing  their  ship’s 
worthiness  in  the  business  of  anti- 
submarine warfare;  the  destroyer  departed 
on  its  first  deployment  this  fall.  It’s  a 
seven-month  trial  for  both  crew  and  ves- 
sel—the  ship  and  its  capabilities. 

How  well  these  sailors  perform  could 
mean  the  difference  between  mission 
complete  or  an  unscheduled  in-port  period 
for  repairs.  For  Machinery  Repairman 
Second  Class  Gary  W.  Criglow,  the  only 
machinery  repairman  aboard  Ingersoll , 
the  deployment  will  be  the  ultimate  test  of 
his  ability  to  perform  his  job. 

“As  a machinery  repairman,  I work  on 
a lathe  and  a milling  machine.  Anything 
that  breaks  I fix.  I’m  my  own  supervisor, 
so  I can’t  go  to  another  guy  and  ask  for 
advice.  I have  to  apply  my  own  knowl- 
edge,’’ said  the  six-year  Navy  man.  “If  I 
can’t  do  it,  it’s  not  going  to  get  done  on 
this  ship.  I’ll  have  to  be  more  diligent 
with  my  work  because  — in  the  middle  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  — there  won’t  be  a ten- 
der we  can  call  on.’’ 

Maintaining  sonar  equipment  and 
supervising  the  torpedo  section  is  up  to 
Christopher  J.  Zaller,  a sonar  technician 
second  class  who  says  the  dual  jobs  are 
directly  included  in  the  ship’s  mission  be- 
cause sonar  detects  while  torpedoes  de- 
stroy. 

“The  challenging  part  of  my  job  was 
taking  over  the  torpedoes  and  then  qual- 
ifying to  maintain  the  system.  Keeping 
the  system  going  by  good  preventive 
maintenance  is  the  key.’’ 

Working  with  Zaller  is  Data  Systems 


Technician  First  Class  Dale  R.  Paige, 
who  handles  the  ship’s  computer  for 
operating  all  fire  control  solutions.  His 
job  is  anything  but  routine,  even  \i Inger- 
soll is  almost  totally  automated. 

“It  could  run  without  me  and  the  seven 
other  data  systems  techs,  but  as  far  as 
being  functional  for  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, the  ship  would  be  severely  limited.’’ 
His  analogy  is  simple  — without  the  com- 
puter it  would  be  “like  firing  a shot  in  the 
dark.’’ 

Apolonio  B.  Amor  won't  be  firing  tor- 
pedoes, much  less  tracking  subs,  but  as  a 
storekeeper  first  class  he,  along  with  other 
storekeepers,  will  be  responsible  for 
about  $120,000  worth  of  supplies  which 
come  aboard  every  three  months;  $85,000 
of  the  total  goes  toward  repair  parts. 

“It’s  an  important  job,’’  he  said,  “be- 
cause if  we  don’t  have  the  parts  that  are 
needed  immediately,  the  ship  can’t  com- 
pletely fulfill  its  mission.  Being  a 
storekeeper  aboard  Ingersoll  is  a chal- 
lenge because  getting  repair  parts  at  sea 
isn’t  always  easy.’’ 

Ship’s  Serviceman  First  Class  Steven 
G.  Woodall  knows  the  problems  Amor 
has  when  it  comes  to  keeping  items  in 
stock.  He  supervises  six  ship’s  service- 


men in  the  overall  operation  of  the  laun- 
dry, barber  shop,  store  and  vending 
machines. 

“The  rewarding  thing  is  knowing  that 
I’m  providing  a service  to  crew  mem- 
bers,’’ he  said.  “A  well-run  ship's  ser- 
vice operation  adds  to  the  morale  of  the 
entire  crew.’’  Woodall  and  his  crew  are 
doing  something  right:  They  totaled  more 
than  $55,000  in  sales  in  just  one  quarter 
aboard  Ingersoll. 

When  Ingersoll  pulled  out  on  the  first 
leg  of  its  deployment,  the  man  at  the  helm 
was  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Peter  A. 
Johnstone,  the  navigation  officer. 

“Transiting  harbors,  making  sure  we 
make  all  our  turns  in  time  and  that  we  stay 
in  the  center  of  the  channel  and  avoid 
other  ships  is  a challenge,”  he  said.  “We 
have  sophisticated  electronics  and  satel- 
lite  navigation  systems  on  board,  but  I 
still  use  the  methods  of  Prince  Henry  and 
Magellan. 

“I  picked  being  on  a ship  and  going  to 
sea  right  out  of  the  Naval  Academy.  I 
could  have  been  a helicopter  pilot  or  a 
submarine  officer,  but  I chose  this.  It's  an 
.occupational  hazard  — you  go  to  sea  and 
that’s  the  way  it  is,”  Johnstone  said. 

—Story  and  photo  by  PH  I James  H . Wallace 
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Getting  Around 
at  Point  Mugu 

Powered  by  two  24-volt  electric  motors 
and  capable  of  speeds  up  to  25  mph.  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.’s  “quads”  are  saving 
money  and  energy  for  the  Pacific  Missile 
Test  Center. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  increase 
transportation  efficiency,  the  center 
purchased  seven  “quads”  at  $2,000  each. 
The  vehicles  are  being  leased  to  depart- 
ments on  an  unlimited  use  basis  for  $50  a 
month  — a much  better  deal  than  the  fuel 
and  mileage  charge  for  standard  vehicles. 

Besides,  if  the  power  gives  out,  there’s 
still  a way  of  getting  the  “people- 
movers”  going:  good  old  pedal  power,  as 


illustrated  by  Ensign  Jim  Power  (left),  ford,  transportation  director. 

energy  program  manager,  and  Bob  Wor-  -Photo  by  Nick  B.  Herrera 


At  Sea  Once  More.  Wilbur  Leifhelm  (center),  who  served  on  the  diesel-powered  fleet 
submarine  Tunny  (SS  282)  in  World  War  II,  recently  spent  a day  aboard  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  USS  Tunny  (SSN  682).  Leifhelm  served  on  the  old  Tunny  through 
four  Pacific  campaigns  and  was  a crew  member  when  the  sub  was  mothballed  in 
February  1946.  Accompanying  him  on  the  one-day  voyage  in  the  waters  off  Hawaii 
was  his  son  John  (right),  a civilian  technician  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  At 
lunch,  the  Leifhelms  swapped  sea  stories  with  Master  Chief  Torpedoman  David  Folio, 
Tunny's  chief  of  the  boat. 

-Photo  by  JOCS  John  D Burlage 


Gray  Eagle  Schoultz 


Vice  Admiral  Robert  F.  Schoultz  (left). 
Commander  Naval  Air  Force  Pacific 
Fleet,  was  recently  named  the  Navy’s 
33rd  Gray  Eagle.  He  won  the  honor  of 
being  “the  most  ancient  naval  aviator  on* 
active  duty"  when  he  was  recognized  as 
the  active  duty  naval  aviator  with  the  ear- 
liest day  of  designation.  The  Gray  Eagle 
trophy,  which  recognizes  “a  clever  eye,  a 
stout  heart,  a steady  hand,  and  a daring 
defiance  of  gravity  and  the  law  of  aver- 
ages,” was  presented  by  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Andrew  W.  ODonnell,  USMC. 
named  the  Gray  Eagle  in  October  1979. 
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Mark  XII  Diving  Rig 

Brunswick 


The  two  divers  sitting  on  stout  wooden 
stools  on  the  stem  of  the  salvage  and  res- 
cue ship  USS  Brunswick  (ATS  3)  looked 
as  if  they  were  ready  for  a laser  battle  in 
outer  space.  Their  blue  outer  dive  suits 
trimmed  with  yellow  piping  and  the  sleek, 
bright-yellow  “hard  hat”  helmets  weren't 
exactly  typical  of  the  image  that  comes  to 
mind  when  speaking  of  hard  hat  or  deep- 
sea  divers.  But  these  new  Mark  XII  div- 
ing rigs  are  now  being  used  throughout 
the  Navy. 

On  Brunswick,  divers  tried  out  the  Mk 
XII  during  a day’s  guest  cruise  and  a 
week  of  diving  operations  in  Kona  Bay, 
Hawaii.  It  was  a week  filled  with  hard 
work  and  good  liberty  for  the  crew  — a 
week  that  helped  the  divers  learn  a little 
more  about  the  Mk  XII  and  the  teamwork 
required  for  diving  operations.  It  also 
gave  families  a close  look  at  the  work 
their  Navy  member  performs  aboard  ship. 

At  the  diving  officer's  command,  each 
diver,  assisted  by  two  tenders,  clumped 
across  deck  toward  the  diving  stage.  The 
weighty  boots,  the  outer  dive  suit  and  the 
one-piece  neoprene  wetsuit  worn  beneath 
it  slightly  restricted  the  divers'  move- 
ments, making  them  appear  to  move  in 
slow  motion. 

Each  diver  trailed  three  lines  — his  only 
link  with  the  topside  world  after  entering 
the  water.  Once  the  diver  was  on  the  stage 
and  squared  away,  a winch  lowered  him 
100  feet  to  the  sandy  bottom. 

This  same  scene  was  repeated  over  and 
over  until  all  18  divers  aboard  Brunswick 
were  requalified  and  familiar  with  the 
new  equipment. 

The  Mk  XII  is  a streamlined  rig  with 
improvements  that  make  it  less  awkward 
than  the  older  Mk  V,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  60  pounds  of  brass  configura- 
tion. The  new  rig  weighs  in  at  only  35 
pounds. 

The  Mk  V is  a good  rig  and  probably 
one  of  the  safest  that  the  Navy  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  ship's  executive  officer 

ALL  HANDS 


Divers  on  Stage 


Lieutenant  Kenneth  D.  Harvey.  A diver 
himself,  Harvey  says  the  turnaround  time 
for  suiting  and  unsuiting  with  the  Mk  V is 
slow.  That’s  not  the  case  with  the  Mk 
XII. 

“It’s  lighter,  more  comfortable  and 
easier  to  control,’’  said  Senior  Chief 
Machinist’s  Mate  Coy  W.  Payne,  a mas- 
ter diver.  “Everything  on  the  Mk  XII  is 
interchangeable.  When  a diver  comes  up 
from  the  bottom,  you  can  bring  him  out  of 
the  water,  sit  him  down,  take  his  helmet 
off  and  put  it  right  on  the  standby  diver. 

“If  a man  wearing  the  Mk  XII  has  an 
embolism,  gets  a case  of  the  bends  or  just 
passes  out,  he  could  be  in  a recompres- 
sion chamber  in  two  minutes  — it  only 
takes  30  seconds  to  pull  off  the  helmet.’’ 

One  problem  with  the  Mk  V is  that  it 
has  12  nuts  around  the  breastplate  and  a 
threaded  helmet.  Before  a diver  wearing  it 
could  be  placed  in  a recompression 
chamber,  the  helmet,  breastplate  and  suit 
would  have  to  be  removed.  Because  it  is  a 
complete  unit,  undressing  could  take  from 
three  to  five  minutes  — extremely  precious 
time  in  an  emergency. 

Underwater,  the  Mk  XII  is  very  ma- 
neuverable — another  big  improvement. 
The  old  suit  has  80-pound  weights  on  the 
diver’s  chest,  making  operations  clumsy 
both  on  deck  and  in  the  deep.  The  Mk 
XII’s  weights  are  in  the  legs  of  the  outer 
suit.  This  means  greater  mobility  above 
the  waist,  allowing  divers  greater  freedom 
for  work. 

Even  with  the  Mk  XII’s  noticeable  im- 
provements, the  Mk  V isn’t  being  phased 
out  yet.  It  still  will  be  used  for  mixed  gas 
dives  — which  usually  surpass  depths  of 
190  feet  — or  on  shallower  dives  if  the 
diver  will  be  on  the  bottom  for  an  unusu- 
ally long  time.  The  Mk  XII  will  be  used 
for  air  dives. 

According  to  Payne,  the  Navy  is 
evaluating  the  safety  of  the  Mk  XII  for 
mixed  gas  dives  as  well  as  for  air  dives. 
He  sees  the  Mk  V being  completely 


phased  out  in  a few  years.  The  versatile 
Mk  XII  will  enhance  divers'  abilities  to 
provide  the  Navy  with  sophisticated  ship 
salvage  operations,  extensive  diving 
capabilities,  and  emergency  repairs  and 
rescues. 

Teamwork  and  safety  are  stressed 
aboard  Brunswick.  There  are  two  tenders 
on  deck  for  each  diver  — and  there  are 
always  two  divers,  never  one.  A man  on 
the  console  watches  the  diver’s  depth,  and 
another  man  on  the  phones  keeps  contact. 
Another  person  keeps  a diving  log  on 
each  dive,  and  one  works  the  winch  con- 
trolling the  lowering  and  raising  of  the 
diving  stage.  About  80  percent  of  the 
crew  supports  the  diving  mission. 

Lieutenant  Commander  John  R. 
Drucker,  Brunswick' s commanding  of- 
ficer, sees  the  importance  of  the  diving 
operation  in  Kona  Bay  in  terms  of  how  it 
affected  the  crew.  It  was  an  unusual  ses- 
sion in  that  it  was  also  a guest  cruise. 
Families  and  friends  of  crewmen  boarded 
the  ship  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  got  under 
way  at  7 a.m.,  spending  nearly  the  entire 
day  aboard  the  ship. 

“I  think  it’s  important  that  others  get  to 
see  what  these  ships  do,”  Drucker  said. 
“They  don’t  know  about  them.  That  was 
obvious  by  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
visited  the  ship  while  we  were  at  anchor 
in  Kona  Bay. 

“Then  there’s  getting  the  crew  to- 
gether. I think  once  you  come  back  from  a 
deployment  and  get  back  to  home  port, 
the  married  guys  all  go  in  one  direction 
and  the  single  guys  go  another. 

“I  think  it’s  important  that  every 
couple  of  months,  whatever  the  time 
frame  allows,  we  do  something  like  this 
and  get  together  as  a crew  just  as  we  were 
on  deployment.  Since  we’ve  got  a good 
crew  — and  they  really  are  great— we  keep 
it  going.” 

Brunswick’ s week-long  trip  to 
Kailua- Kona  paid  off  handsomely  in  the 
way  of  successful  diving  operations,  a 


HTI(DV)  London  Bloomer  points  out  the  im- 
provements in  the  new  Mk  XII  diving  rig.  A 
Mk  V helmet  is  in  the  background . 


chance  for  the  crew  to  get  together  and  for 
their  families  and  friends  to  visit  Hawaii’s 
beautiful  Kona  coast.  And  it  was  an  op- 
portunity for  visitors  and  residents  of 
Kailua-Kona  to  see  what  a Navy  ship  is 
really  like. 

—Story  and  photos  by  J02  Gary  Hopkins 
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Alaska 

Liberty 

The  land  of  the  midnight  sun  and  the  great  north , home  of  the 
kodiak  bear  and  the  king  crab , the  highest  point  in  the  United 
States  and  a vast  unexplored  wilderness — that's  Alaska. 
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Alaska  Liberty 


Right:  Seaplanes  are  a common  means  of 
transportation  in  many  parts  of  Alaska.  Below. 
Kodiak  harbor  is  the  base  for  the  island’s  fish- 
ing industry.  Opposite  page:  EMI  Edgardo  Ja- 
vier displays  a king  crab  he  snagged — legal- 
ly— while  fishing  in  the  waters  off  Kodiak  Is- 
land. Javier  caught  the  king  crab,  10  flounder 
and  two  trout  in  one  hour,  giving  credence  to 
residents’  claims  that  their  island  offers  some 
of  the  world’s  best  fishing. 


Agriculture  in  all  parts  of  Alaska  is  limited  by  the  lack 
of  available  markets  and  somewhat  by  weather.  So  fish- 
ing has  become  one  of  Alaska's  main  industries  and  a 
major  source  of  income  for  communities  like  Kodiak. 
That  same  industry  has  also  become  a common  bond 
among  the  residents. 


Alaska  Liberty 


Although  Mount  McKinley , at  20,320  feet,  is  Alaska's 
best-known  mountain,  other  snow-capped  peaks  are  as 
prevalent  in  Kodiak  and  Anchorage  as  are  skyscrapers  in 
most  small  cities. 


Natives  and  residents  of  Alaska  claim  their 
state’s  beauty  is  unmatched.  Visitors  are  awed. 
Everyone  is  impressed  by  some  aspect  of  the  larg- 
est state  in  the  union. 

Purchased  from  Russia  in  1867  for  less  than  2 
cents  an  acre,  Alaska  has  been  called  our  nation’s 
best  land  deal  since  the  17th  century  purchase  of 
Manhattan  from  the  Indians.  More  than  586,000 
square  miles  in  area,  Alaska  is  considered  our 
largest  natural  resource  by  many  environmental- 
ists. 

When  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  ammunition 
ship  USS  Pyro  (AE  24)  made  two  port  visits  there 
last  year,  its  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  crew 
had  the  unique  opportunity  to  see  why  the  largest 
state  in  the  country  lays  claim  to  being  the  most 
beautiful. 

During  the  Kodiak  and  Anchorage  visits,  crew 
members  sampled  the  state’s  fabled  beauty  and 
culture.  In  Kodiak,  the  annual  king  crab  festival 
provided  ample  entertainment  and  food,  while 
tours  and  special  events  afforded  the  ship’s  people 
an  opportunity  to  see  Alaska — truly  a natural 
wonderland. 

— Text  and  photos  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


Opposite  page  top  left:  Hundreds  of  visitors  toured  Pyro  in  Kodiak  and 
at  Anchorage.  Top  right:  Alaska’s  rocky  coastline  and  snow-capped 
mountains  provided  scenic  views  for  Pyro’s  crew.  Center  left:  Capt.  Sai 
Manning,  commanding  officer  of  Pyro,  served  as  a reviewing  judge  for 
the  annual  Kodiak  Crab  Festival  Parade.  Bottom:  Pyro  enters  Anchor- 
age, the  final  Alaskan  port  of  call.  Right:  Smiling  faces  were  common 
during  the  festivities  on  Kodiak  Island. 
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QMMC  Tom  Kirchgessner,  officer  of  the  deck  dur- 
ing USS  Kinkaid' s sea  and  anchor  detail,  takes  a 
reading  off  the  pelorus.  The  signal  flags  being 
hoisted  by  SM2  Kerry  Mills  tell  the  world  that  a 
chief  petty  officer  is  in  charge. 


A Differen 


USS  Kinkaid  (DD  965)  pulled  away 
from  its  berth,  turned  and  steamed  into 
the  channel.  A smooth  evolution,  the  sea 
and  anchor  detail  was  unusual  in  that  the 
officers  aboard  were  “unofficially  re- 
stricted” from  their  regular  duty. 

On  that  particular  morning,  all  officer 
watch  stations  aboard  the  destroyer  were 
manned  by  chief  petty  officers  and  one 
first  class  petty  officer. 

Although  such  exercises  are  rare,  they 
occasionally  are  conducted  aboard  Navy 
ships.  The  unusual  manning  on  the  San 
Diego-based  Kinkaid  was  inspired  by  an 
incident  which  involved  a former  CNO, 
retired  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke. 

In  1939,  Burke,  then  a lieutenant 
commander  and  skipper  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor-based  destroyer  USS  Mugford, 
was  accused  by  a senior  officer  of  having 
an  overly  vociferous  crew  who  were 
bragging  on  the  beach  of  “not  needing 
officers.”  The  senior  officer  said  the  crew 
was  even  laying  bets  that  they  could  take 
the  Mugford  to  sea  without  the  help  of  a 
single  commissioned  officer.  Burke  ar- 
gued it  was  fact  and  proved  it  by  letting 
his  men  take  Mugford  to  sea,  which  they 
did  with  competence  and  professionalism, 
just  as  they  had  boasted. 

Recently,  a naval  historian  asked  Kin- 
kaid’s commanding  officer,  Commander 
Gordon  Riggle,  if  this  could  be  ac- 
complished on  a modern-day  destroyer, 
larger  and  more  sophisticated  than  the 
ships  of  Burke’s  day. 

“I  told  (the  historian)  of  course  we 
could  do  it,”  said  Riggle.  “We  have 
chief  petty  officers  qualified  in  every  of- 
ficer watch  station,  and  our  command 
master  chief  is  a qualified  fleet  officer  of 
the  deck,  which  is  very  rare.” 

When  the  day  arrived  to  take  Kinkaid  to 
sea,  the  officers  were  temporarily  re- 
placed by  others  suited  for  their  jobs. 
They  turned  in  flawless  performances. 

“I  knew  doggone  well  we  could  do  it,” 


said  Master  Chief  Quartermaster  Tom 
Kirchgessner,  command  master  chief.  He 
was  officer  of  the  deck  during  sea  and 
anchor  detail.  “I  had  total  confidence  in 
the  chiefs.  In  fact,  I was  very  comfortable 
knowing  the  chiefs  were  on  station.”  he 
said. 

Kirchgessner  qualified  two  years  ago  as 
a fleet  officer  of  the  deck,  a position  few 
enlisted  men  achieve.  “Simply,  when  I'm 
on  watch  as  OOD,  I’m  responsible  to  the 
captain  for  the  running  of  the  ship  and  its 
crew  at  that  time,”  he  said.  “To  me,  it’s 
as  high  as  you  can  go  as  an  enlisted  man, 
and  the  fact  that  I’ve  made  it  is  very  ex- 
citing.” 

Kinkaid’ s commanding  officer  shares 
Kirchgessner’ s pride.  “The  master  chief 
is  one  of  the  best  shiphandlers  on  this 
ship,”  he  said.  “Because  he  was  able  to 
fill  that  position,  we  were  able  to  perform 
this  evolution.  For  me  to  turn  my  ship 
over  to  him  proves  that  I have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him.” 

Chief  Operations  Specialist  Matt  Law- 
less was  the  combat  information  center 
navigator  during  sea  and  anchor  detail. 
Lawless  is  normally  the  leading  chief  in 
the  18-man  CIC  Gang.  “What  I did  on 
the  detail  is  exactly  what  l do  normally,” 
he  said.  “The  only  difference  this  time 
was  that  there  wasn’t  an  officer  in  there.” 

“All  of  us  chiefs  knew  we  could  do 
it,”  said  Chief  Gas  Turbine  Systems 
Technician  Robert  F.  Zebler,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  spaces.  He  is 
the  ship’s  oil  and  water  king,  responsible 
for  the  testing  of  fuel  and  water  for  ev- 
erything from  contamination  to 
flashpoint.  “When  I’m  not  working  in  the 
oil  lab,  though,  I’m  working  as  the  en- 
gineer,” he  said. 

Chief  Gas  Turbine  Systems  Technician 
Tom  Howser  was  at  the  propulsion  aux- 
iliary control  console  during  the  detail. 
Howser’ s job  aboard  Kinkaid  is  basically 
the  same  as  his  assignment  on  the  special 
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sea  and  anchor  detail.  He  works  at  the 
control  console  in  the  after-engine  room 
and,  as  work  center  supervisor,  directs  the 
work  on  the  engines,  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, reduction  gear  and  air  compressors. 

“The  chiefs  thought  this  detail  was  a 
pretty  good  deal.  It  showed  that  the  cap- 
tain put  trust  in  us,”  Howser  said.  “But 
for  me,  it  was  my  same  old  job  — just 
getting  the  ship  under  way.  The  guys  who 
really  deserve  the  credit  are  the  chiefs  up 
on  the  bridge  and  in  CIC.  They  had  the 
tough  part.” 

The  navigator  for  the  special  detail  was 
Chief  Quartermaster  Brad  Boals,  leading 
chief  of  the  20-man  navigation  depart- 
ment. “I  guess  it’s  a matter  of  profes- 
sionalism,” Boals  said.  “I  think  most 


OSC  Matt  Lawless  (top),  BMI  Larry  Childress 
(upper  right)  and  GSC  Tom  Howser  (right)  take  over 
with  true  professionalism  during  the  sea  and  anchor 
detail. 


chiefs  on  any  ship  have  the  ability  to  take 
the  ship  out  but  aren’t  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  were  fortunate  that  our  captain 
had  enough  confidence  in  us  to  let  us 


prove  that  we  could,”  he  said. 

Deck  division  was  the  responsibility  of 
Boatswain’s  Mate  First  Class  Larry  Chil- 
dress, the  only  non-CPO  in  charge.  Chil- 
dress was  in  charge  of  all  lines,  the  anchor 
and  small  boat  recovery.  “We  really 
didn’t  do  anything  different  than  we  nor- 
mally do.  We  just  didn’t  have  the  officers 
stand  there  while  we  did  it. 

“Everybody  did  his  job,”  he  con- 
cluded. “And  maybe  the  crew  did  a little 
more  in  support  of  us.  It  was  a good 
example  of  teamwork  and  everyone  pull- 
ing together  — the  way  a ship  should  be 
run.” 

-Story  and  photos 
by  JOl  Cheryl  May  Campbell 
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Currents 


Navy  to  select  first  space  subspecialists 


A new  Navy  space  subspecialty  was  announced 
by  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas 
B.  Hayward  at  the  recent  Naval  Space  Symposi- 
um held  in  Monterey,  Calif.  An  OpNav  Notice, 
to  be  issued  this  spring,  will  cover  details  of  the 
program;  the  first  space  subspecialists  will  be  se- 
lected in  the  fall. 

The  Naval  Postgraduate  School  is  developing  a 
master’s  degree  program  in  space  sciences.  Ad- 
mission requirements  will  be  published  in  a revi- 
sion of  the  Postgraduate  School  catalog. 


Sponsored  by  CNO  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Naval  Space  Symposium  ad- 
dressed the  implications  of  space  for  future  naval 
operations  and  the  developing  space  programs  in 
the  Navy.  Admiral  Hayward  and  Dr.  Eberhardt 
Rechtin  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  de- 
livered keynote  addresses.  More  than  700  people 
from  the  Navy,  aerospace  industries,  academic 
institutions,  DOD  and  other  government  agencies 
attended  the  three-day  conference. 


Newly  rated  petty  officers 
get  special  training 


A special  indoctrination  course  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Naval  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram Development  Center  to  help  prepare  newly 
appointed  petty  officers  to  perform  more  effec- 
tively in  their  leadership  roles.  A 22-hour  study 
course,  it  consists  of  an  instructor  guide  (NavEd- 
Tra  10821),  a student  journal  (NavEdTra  10820) 
and  a case-studies  video  cassette. 

Distribution  to  ships  and  commands  of  the  in- 
structor guide  and  student  journal  has  begun,  as 
has  initial  distribution  of  the  video  presentation 


to  SITE  ships  and  selected  shore  commands. 

The  Petty  Officer  Indoctrination  Course  was 
developed  at  the  request  of  the  CNO,  who  be- 
lieves that  newly  rated  petty  officers  should  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  supervisory,  man- 
agerial and  military  tasks  of  a petty  officer. 

If  you  are  a newly  rated  petty  officer  and  have 
not  benefited  by  the  program,  check  with  your 
education  officer.  Supplemental  video  cassettes 
may  be  requested  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific Training  Support  Center. 


New  tax  law  softens  blow 
for  two-earner  families 


To  reduce  the  marriage  penalty  on  two-earner 
families,  the  1982  tax  legislative  package  allows  a 
5 percent  deduction  of  the  first  $30,000  in  earn- 
ings for  the  spouse  with  the  smaller  income  in 
1982.  It  also  allows  a 10  percent  deduction  of  the 
first  $30,000  from  1983  up  to  a maximum  of 
$3,000  in  deductions. 

For  example:  Assume  an  E-6  and  spouse  both 
work.  Their  gross  income  is  $30,000 — $15,000 
from  the  E-6,  $14,000  from  the  spouse,  plus 
$1,000  from  other  sources.  Taxable  income  on 
their  1981  joint  return  totals  $22,000  after  stand- 
ard deductions  (mortgage  interest,  non-taxable 


entitlements,  charitable  contributions,  etc.). 
Therefore,  they  owe  $3,730  in  taxes. 

In  1982,  however,  the  couple  can  reduce  their 
gross  taxable  income  to  $21,300  by  deducting 
$700 — 5 percent  of  the  $14,000  the  spouse  earns. 
Tax  on  this  amount  will  be  $509  less  than  for  the 
same  gross  income  in  1981. 

In  1983,  the  couple  can  deduct  $1,400 — 10  per- 
cent of  the  $14,000  the  spouse  earns — to  give  a 
taxable  income  of  $20,600.  The  couple  will  pay  a 
tax  of  $2,700  on  this  amount — $980  less  than  the 
1981  tax  and  $466  less  than  they  paid  in  1982  on 
the  same  amount. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Are  you  in  DEERS? 

The  Defense  Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting 
System,  set  up  to  protect  medical  benefits  to 
qualified  people  and  to  aid  medical  service  pro- 
viders in  increasing  availability  of  services,  is  now 
two  years  old.  Program  implementation  is  about 
50  percent  complete. 

As  DEERS  becomes  effective  in  each  area  of 
the  country,  local  personnel  offices  will  enroll  ac- 
tive duty  and  retired  people.  Military  people  will 
be  counseled  on  procedures  to  enroll  their  de- 
pendents. Survivors  (unremarried  widows,  etc.) 
not  receiving  annuities  and  their  dependents  will 
be  notified  through  local  civilian  and  military 


Worth  mentioning. . . 

The  Naval  Communications  Station  Keflavik, 
Iceland,  passed  a major  milestone  in  its  retention 
efforts  when  it  exceeded  goals  set  by  Command- 
er, Naval  Telecommunications  Command  for  re- 


media concerning  DEERS  enrollment. 

Until  implementation  is  complete,  no  one  will 
be  denied  treatment  at  military  hospitals  or  clin- 
ics solely  because  his  or  her  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  system.  Anyone  later  proven  ineligible 
will  be  billed  for  services  or  legal  action  may  be 
taken. 

A DoD-wide  centralized  data  base,  DEERS 
confirms  eligibility  for  health  care.  The  data  also 
will  provide  information  for  planning  facilities 
such  as  housing,  medical  care,  education,  ex- 
changes and  commissaries. 


tention  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Targets  set  by  Com- 
NavTelCom  were  40  percent  gross  first  term  re- 
enlistments, 60  percent  second  term  and  75  per- 
cent for  all  career  eligible  personnel. 


Ships  tie  for  gunnery  award.  . .USS  Leftwich 
(DD  984)  and  USS  Harry  W.  Hill  (DD  986)  are 
co-winners  of  the  annual  James  F.  Cheze  Memo- 
rial Gunnery  Award.  The  competition  involves  all 
facets  of  naval  gunnery,  and  only  one  ship  is 

Retired  Admiral  Arleigh  “31-knot”  Burke,  a 
former  CNO  and  a highly  decorated  World  War 
II  destroyerman,  became  an  honorary  naval  avi- 
ator recently.  At  ceremonies  at  NAS  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  the  80-year-old  admiral  was  honored  at  a 
banquet  held  in  conjunction  with  the  dedication 

Space-A  procedures  change.  . .Passengers  sign- 
ing up  for  space-available  travel  on  Military  Air- 
lift Command  flights  do  not  have  to  be  at  the 
terminal  for  every  scheduled  flight  or  meet  any 
space-A  call.  They  are  required  to  revalidate  their 
flight  intentions  only  every  three  days.  Would-be 
passengers  sign  up  for  the  flight  of  their  choice 
and  may  list  up  to  five  destinations.  At  least  ev- 


normally  claimed  to  be  the  winner.  During  1981, 
however,  both  Leftwich  and  Harry  W.  Hill 
scored  perfect  marks  on  all  exercises.  Thus, 
Commander  Naval  Surface  Forces,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  awarded  the  prize  to  both  ships. 

of  the  Naval  Aviation  Museum  Hall  of  Honor. 
Admiral  Burke  earned  his  nickname  from  Admi- 
ral William  F.  Halsey  after  Admiral  Burke’s  de- 
stroyer squadron  steamed  all  night  at  31  knots  to 
reach  an  assigned  position  during  the  Pacific 
campaign. 

ery  three  days  they  must  return  to  the  terminal  to 
revalidate  their  travel  intentions  or  be  removed 
from  the  list.  People  leaving  from  commercial 
gateways  such  as  St.  Louis  must  revalidate  travel 
intentions  only  every  seven  days  because  of 
infrequent-scheduled  flights.  Call  Autovon 
638-5309  or  commercial  (618)  256-5309  for  more 
information. 
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<&\dgins> 
Minority  Barriers 


In  March  1944  the  Navy  commissioned 
the  first  group  of  black  officers  — 12  line 
and  one  warrant  officer  — following  their 
graduation  from  officer  training  school  at 
Great  Lakes,  111.  The  “Golden  Thirteen,” 
as  they  were  called,  inspired  pride  within 
the  black  community;  each  became  a 
model  for  other  blacks  to  follow. 

Today,  37  years  later,  the  Navy’s  black 
officer  ranks  have  grown  to  nearly  1 ,700, 
and  they  serve  in  the  entire  spectrum  of 
positions  in  the  Navy  up  to  the  flag  ranks. 

To  ensure  that  this  progress  continues, 
the  Navy  has  commissioned  campus 


liaison  officers,  solid  professionals  who 
serve  exclusively  as  role  models  at  their 
college  campuses  and  in  their  minority 
communities. 

The  CLOs  range  from  college  program 
directors  and  coordinators,  counselors, 
assistant  and  full  professors  to  deans  and 
chancellors.  No  matter  their  field,  their 
goals  are  the  same  — to  provide  students 
and  graduates  with  information  about 
career  opportunities  in  the  Navy. 

The  positions  of  campus  liaison  offi- 
cers are  not  limited  to  blacks,  however. 
There  is  also  a large  population  of  His- 


panic CLOs  who  actively  work  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Hispanic  naval  of- 
ficers, which  now  number  443  in  the 
Navy. 

To  date,  15  CLOs  have  reached  the 
rank  of  commander.  One  of  those  recently 
selected,  Commander  Henry  B.  Lopez,  is 
on  a two-year  leave  of  absence  from 
California  State  University  at  Northridge; 
he  is  teaching  national  security  studies  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

“I  volunteered  to  become  a campus 
liaison  officer  because  minorities  were 
under-represented,  particularly  in  the  of- 


ficer  ranks,”  said  Lopez,  who  holds  a 
doctorate.  ‘‘I  think  there  are  tremendous 
opportunities  available  for  minorities  in 
terms  of  professional  development,  ad- 
venture and  contributions  to  the  coun- 
try.” 

Liaison  officer  Lieutenant  Commander 
Jose  Folch  serves  as  an  instructional  de- 
veloper at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
He  said  he  joined  the  program  for  a 
change  of  pace  and  to  gain  new  experi- 
ences. Folch  previously  served  in  the 
Navy  — as  an  electronics  technician  and 
radioman. 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  was  acting  as  a 
CLO  unofficially  since  I left  the  Navy  in 
1960.  My  goals  are  to  try  to  attract 
talented  young  Puerto  Ricans,  especially 
from  my  university,  where  we  have  a 
school  of  engineering.  The  Navy  needs 
people  in  the  engineering  field.” 

One  of  the  first  officers  commissioned 
under  the  CLO  program  is  Commander 
Eugene  D.  Stevenson,  who  served  in  the 
Navy’s  enlisted  ranks  from  1943  until 
1945.  He  first  became  aware  of  the 
Navy’s  campus  liaison  program  in  1969 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  a Navy  re- 
cruiting officer  visiting  Fisk  University  in 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  dean  of  men. 

‘‘A  group  of  students  were  perplexing 
this  officer,”  said  Stevenson.  ‘‘Well,  I 
became  very  upset  and  corrected  the  stu- 
dents. Later,  I explained  to  the  officer 
why  the  students  were  so  angry  and  felt 
alienated. 

‘‘I  happened  to  have  gone  to  Great 
Lakes  when  the  seamanship  branch  was 
opened  to  blacks.  Many  of  the  black 
people  who  entered  this  branch  then  were 
college  graduates. 

‘‘The  Navy  felt  they  had  done  a big 
thing,  but  blacks  felt  that  there  was  no 
real  opportunity.  After  all,  a person  with  a 
master’s  degree  or  a Ph  D.  should  qualify 
not  only  as  a seaman  but  also  to  become 
an  officer.” 

‘‘I  think  the  Navy  has  made  tremen- 
dous improvements,  and  many  of  those 
improvements  have  been  due  to  the  CLO 
program,”  he  added.  ‘‘The  CLOs  have 
come  from  the  minority  communities  they 

Campus  Liaison  Officers  LCDRs  Roosevelt  R. 

Wright  Jr.  (left)  and  Leon  J.  Carter  III  (right) 
discuss  the  Oldendorf 's  position  with  QM3  Dave 
Wylie. 


strive  to  help,  and  they  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  students  on  the  campuses. 
They  have  a perfect  pipeline  to  the  young 
people  who  might  be  interested  in  the 
Navy  or  the  military.” 

Another  liaison  officer.  Commander 
Roosevelt  R.  Wright  Jr.,  an  assistant 
professor  at  Syracuse  University  in  New 
York,  said  that  the  CLOs  are  now  reach- 
ing a large  number  of  people  who  would 
never  hear  about  the  Navy. 

‘‘The  campus  liaison  officer  is  working 
on  the  college  campus  with  a population 
of  potential  Navy  people  of  the  age  and 
type  that  we  are  looking  for,”  Wright 
explained. 

He  added,  ‘‘Of  course,  we  have  the 
Naval  Academy,  which  has  been  the  front 
line  preparation  for  naval  officers.  And, 
we  have  the  NROTC  program.  But,  on 
many  campuses  there  are  no  NROTC 
units.  At  Syracuse,  for  instance,  I seldom 
saw  a Navy  person  on  campus.  Since  my 
appointment  as  CLO,  however,  I’ve  had 
the  opportunity  to  bring  a number  of  Navy 
people  on  board.  And  simply  seeing  a 
person  in  uniform  walking  across  the 
campus  has  done  a lot.” 

Wright  also  said  that  the  Navy  offers 
the  challenge  of  quickly  assuming  respon- 
sible roles  in  high  technology  jobs,  but 
the  Navy  ‘‘has  to  beat  the  bushes  because 
we're  in  competition  with  industry  and  a 
lot  of  other  opportunities  that  are  availa- 
ble in  this  day  and  time.” 

Commander  Ralph  J.  Patrick,  CLO 
from  Cheyney  State  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, voiced  similar  feelings  about  the 
opportunities  that  are  available.  ‘‘If  in- 
formation about  the  modem  Navy  is  con- 
veyed to  young  people,  they  can  make  an 
occupational  choice  that  will  benefit  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

‘‘Part  of  my  work  as  a professor  in 
technical  and  applied  science  is  that  my 
office  is  set  up  with  displays  for  dis- 
seminating Navy  information;  so  we’ve 
gone  one  step  further  than  merely  ac- 
cepting the  CLO  program  on  campus. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  I’ve  seen  a 
greater  involvement  of  blacks  in  the 
Navy.” 

For  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  T. 
Metivier,  CLO  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  the  decision  to 
become  a CLO  grew  out  of  a desire  to 


give  something  back  to  the  country  which 
had  given  her  so  much. 

Besides  being  a member  of  the  black 
minority,  Metivier  is  also  a female  of- 
ficer. 

‘‘I’m  very  pleased  with  the  progress 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Navy  since 
World  War  II.  The  future  looks  bright  for 
minorities,”  she  said.  ‘‘Now  you  can  be 
honest  about  who  and  what  you  are  and 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  move  to  the 
top.” 

Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  L. 
Means,  CLO  at  Bowling  Green  State 
University  in  Ohio,  agreed  on  the  bright 
outlook  for  minority  groups:  ‘‘The  Navy 
today  is  simply  saying,  ‘We  are  some- 
what different  than  we  were  earlier;  in- 
deed, we’re  a new  Navy  with  opportunity 
for  everybody  to  exercise  leadership’.” 


-Story  and  photo  by  J02  Walter  A Reknski 


While  SN  Clarence  Wesley  steers  and  SN  Lenise  J. 
McCants  instructs,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Charles  L.  Means,  a 
campus  liaison  officer,  controls  the  propulsion 
system  of  USS  Oldendorf  (DD  972),  homeported  in 
San  Diego.  Means  and  other  CLOs.  in  San  Diego 
for  a conference,  took  time  out  to  tour  a few  of  the 
Navy’s  newest  ships. 
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Long  Beach,  Calif.-10:29,  41,  48 

M 

Maine  Maritime  Academy- 10: 18 
Maintenance-7:(IB);  1 1 :48 
Mardi  Gras-7:35 
Marines-1 :24;  4:24;  6:21 
Medical  Care-12:47 
Medical  Corps-8:39 
Messes-9:25 

Military  Pictures  of  the  Year- 
5:14 

Military  Sealift  Command-1: 16 
Missiles-6:2,  17;  12:38 
Mississippi  River-7:37 
Model  Ships-4:27 
Morris,  John  and  Cathy-4: 12 
Mothball  Fleet-10:34 
Mount  Santa  Rita- 1 2:32 
Moving-10:45 
Museums-10:2 

Music- 1:26;  3:17;  8:8,  25;  9:(IF) 

N 

National  Park  Service- 1:22 
NATO-1 :24;  4:8;  7:30,  43;  8:25; 

10:28,  42;  11:28 
Naval  Academy-7 :43 
Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School-3:2 

Naval  Air  Reserve-6:27 
Naval  Control  of  Shipping-1 1 :8 
Naval  Historical  Center-1 :2 
Naval  Intelligence-6:2 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand-3:41 

Naval  Observatory-3:24;  12:40 
Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facil- 
ity- 12:38 

Naval  Polar  Oceanography  Center- 
9:42 

Naval  Research  Lab-4:26 
Navy  Manpower  and  Material 
Analysis  Center-4:26 
Navy  Memorial  Foundation-6:40 
Neptune  Award-5:36 
NETC  Newport-6:32 
New  Orleans-7:32 
Newport,  R.l.-6:8,  32 
New  York  City-10:2 
NJROTC-6:40 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard-2:2;  5:12 

JANUARY  1982 


Norway-10:42;  11:28 

o 

Old  Salts-8:20 
Operation  Bell  Buoy-2: 17 
Operation  Handclasp-2:25;  5:35; 
6:42 

OpSail  1980-2:48 
Orion,  Grumman  P-3-7:46;  8:23, 
24;  10:28 

P 

Pajaro,  Victor-8:26 
Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Station, 
Md.-7:45 
Pay-10:28 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii-12:18 
Personnel-3:41 

Personnel  Exchange  Program-4:25 
Phantom,  F-4-2:27;  7:46;  8:44 
Philadelphia-2:32;  5:8 
Photography-5: 14 
Physical  Fitness-2:44;  3:81;  8:23; 

10:32;  11:28 
Piccards-7:6 
Portsmouth,  Va.-5:12 
Post  Office/Mail-1 :39 
Presidents-8:43 

Pride  and  Professionalism-4:2 
Propulsion-8:31 

R 

Rates-6:41 
Readiness-2: 12 
Ready  Reserve-10:45 
Reagan,  Nancy-8:(IB) 

Reagan,  Ronald  President-8:43 
Recreation-9:23 
Recruiting-2:20,  21;  4:12;  11:2 
Recruiting  Command-4:39 
Red  Cross-9:38 

Re-enlisting- 1 :25:  2:27;  5:42;  9:25, 
48 

Refueling  at  Sea-1 : 12 
Religion-10:41 
Rent  Plus-9:46;  1 1 :46 
Rescues- 1 :28;  2:25;  4:30;  5:35, 

42,  43;  8:24;  9:47;  10:44 
Reserves- 1 :27;  5:36;  6:27;  7:46; 

8:24;  11:8 
Riverboats-7:37 
Rochambeau-I0:24 


Roosevelt,  Theodore  President- 
11:20 

Rota  Naval  Air  Station,  Spain- 
9:12,  17 
Rust-4:26 

s 

Sailors  of  the  Year-10:47 
Salvage  Operations- 12: 18 
San  Diego-12:47 
San  Francisco  Quake-4: 18 
Savings  Bonds-6:45 
Seabat- 9:32 

Seabees-2:28;  5:34;  9:24;  12:43 
Sea  Duty-4:30;  5:43 
Seahawk-9:32 
Seahorse- 9:32 

Sea  King,  Sikorsky  SH-3-9:32,  47 
Sea  Knight,  CH-46-8:46;  9:32; 
11:12 

SEALS-8:2 
Sea  Ranger-9:32 
Search  and  Rescue  Teams-8:22, 
24;  11:12 
Seasprite-  9:32 

Sea  Stallion,  CH-53-8:46;  9:32; 
12:31 

Seattle-8:2 

Secretary  of  Defense-3:38;  8:43 
Secretary  of  the  Navy- 1 :25;  6:(IF); 

8:42,  43;  10:44 
Senegal-5:29 

Senior  Enlisted  Academy-8:42; 
9:22 

Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram-2:32;  5:2 

Shapiro,  Sumner  Rear  Adm.-6:2 
Sierra  Leone-5:24 
Silver  Anchor  Award-1 :27 
Sixth  Fleet-9:26 
Skyhawk,  A-4-4:31,  46 
Smithsonian  Institution-8:32 
Solid  Shield  ’81-11:32 
Soviet  Navy-6:2 

Sports-2:44;  3:22,  26,  27,  44;  10:32 
Sri  Lanka-12:31 

Submarines-3:38;  4:10;  6:12;  7:12; 
9:10 

Suez  Canal-10:12 
Supply-8:48 


T 

Third  Fleet-2: 12,  18 
Timekeeping-7:44 
Top  Hammer  Award-5:35 
Traditions-12:48 

Training-3:2;  4:38;  6:41,  48;  7:2, 

44,  46;  8:25,  42;  9:22;  10:18; 

12:2 

Transportation-7:45 
Trieste-1 .6 
Trident-6:\1 

Truxtun,  Thomas  Capt.-8:29 
Tugboats-3:37 

Tuition  Assistance  Program-3:38 

u 

Uniforms-4:38;  7 : ( I F) ; 11:48; 

12:48 

UNITAS-L25 

USO-8:40 

V 

VCNO-4:26 

Veterans  Administration-7:22 
Virginia  Capes,  Battle-10:24 

w 

Washington,  George  Gen. -10:24 
Weinberger,  Caspar  W.-8:43 
Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air  Station, 
Wash.-l  1:12 

Women-1 :26;  2:27;  4:31,  46;  8:22; 
11:47 

Y 

YMCA-7:45 
Yorktown,  Va. -10:24 

z 

Zumwalt  Awards-2:43 

Ships/Squadrons 

A 

Abraham  Lincoln  (SSBN  602)- 
10:34 
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Acadia  (AD  42)-12:44 
Adams-  8:21 
Alabama  (BB  8)-l  1:26 
Alabama  (BB  60)-10:34 
Alamogordo  (ARDM  2)- 1 : 32;  3:32 
America  (CV  66)-5: 12;  9:47;  10:12 
Arizona  (BB  39)- 12:18 
Arkansas  (BB  33)- 1 1 :24 
Arthur  W.  Radford  (DD  968)- 
1:25;  4:24;  5:20;  9:2 
Ashtabula  (AO  51)-2: 12;  6:44; 
8:46,  48 

Austin  (LPD  4)-6:44;  10:42; 

11:32 

B 

Badger (FF  1071)-2: 12 
Bagley  (FF  1069)-6:44 
Barbey  (FF  1088)-6:43 
Barbour  County  (LST  1 195)-3:22 
Barney  (DDG  6)-5:42;  6:48 
Barnstable  County  (LST  1197)- 
1:24;  10:42;  11:33;  12:30 
Barry  (DD  933)-6:32 
Baton  Rouge  (SSN  689)-7:42 
Belleau  Wood(LH\  3)-8:46;  12:31 
Benjamin  Stoddert  (DDG  22)- 
11:47 

Bennington  (CV  20)-10:34 
Blue  (DD  387)-4:48 
Blue  Angels-2:48;  3:48;  4:48;  5:36; 
7:44;  10:28 

Blueback  (SS  581  )-4: 1 0 
Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)-6:46;  10:32; 
12:29 

Bon  Homme  Richard  (CV  31, 
CVA  3 1 )- 1 0:34 
Boston-4: 18 
Bowen  (FF  1079)-5:35 
Briscoe  (DD  977)-7:42;  10:48 
Bronstein  (FF  1037)-8:6 
Brumby  (FF  1044)-5:35 
Bryce  Canyon  (AD  36)- 12:28 

c 

California  (BB  44)- 12: 18 
Callaghan  (DDG  994)-8:19 
Camden  (AOE  2)-5:35;  6:44 
Canisteo  (AO  99)-6:23 
Canopus  (AS  34)- 1:32 
Cape  Cod  (AD  43)-l  1:47 
Capodanno  (FF  1093)-6:32 


Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)- 10:44 
Casimir  Pulaski  (SSBN  633)-3:27 
Cassin  (DD  372)- 12:18 
Cassin  Young  (DD  793)- 1 :22 
SS  Catawba  Victory- 10:45 
Chandler  (DDG  996)-8: 19 
Charles  F.  Adams  (DDG  2)- 1:30 
Charleston  (LKA  113)-7:32,  37 
USNS  Chauvenet  (TAGS  29)-l:31 
Chicago-4 : 1 8 

Chicago  (CA  136,  CG  11)- 10: 34 
Claude  V.  Ricketts  (DDG  5)- 
7:43;  8:25,  43 
Comstock  (LSD  1 9)- 10:34 
Comte  de  Grasse  (DD  974)-3 : 1 2; 
10:27 

Congress-8:20 
Connecticut  (BB  1 8)- 1 1 :20 
Connote  (FF  1056)-6:32 
Conserver  (ARS  39)-3:25 
Constellation- 8:20,  28 
Constellation  (CV  64)-l:26;  2:12; 

4:38;  5:31;  6:44 
Constitution-\():3Q 
Cook  (FF  1083)-2:25 
Coral  Sea  (CV  43)-2: 12 
Coronado  (AGF  1 1 )-6:44 
Craven  (DD  70)-2:3 
Cumberland -2:3 
Curtiss  (AV  4)- 12: 18 
CVW-6-1 :30 
CVW-9-1 :26 

D 

Dash  (MSO  428)-6:34 
De  Grasse  (No.  121 7)- 10:27 
Delaware-  2:4 

Delta  (AK  29,  AR  9)- 10: 34 
Des  Moines  (CA  134)-4: 10;  10:34 
Detector  (MSO  429)-6:34 
Dixie  (AD  14)-7:20;  9:47;  10:30 
Dixon  (AS  37)- 10: 30 
Downes  (DD  375)-12: 18 
Dubuque  (LPD  8)-6:44 
Duluth  (LPD  6)-6:39 
Duncan  (FFG  10)- 10:29 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)- 
1 :(1F),  30;  2:25;  3:46;  7:42 

E 

Edson  (DD  946)-6:32 
Edward  McDonnell  (FF  1043)- 
2:26 


Elliot  (DD  967)-6:44 
Enterprise  (CVN  65)-2: 12;  3:25; 
10:44 

Estocin  (FFG  15)-2:(1F) 

Ethan  Allen  (SSBN  608)-3:38; 

5:36 

F 

Fairfax  County  (LST  1 193)-5:20; 
6:44 

Finback  (SSN  670)-6:23 
Forrestal  (CV  59)-2:27;  5:37;  9:22; 
12:46 

Fort  Fisher  (LSD  40)-6:44 
Fortune-  4:18 

Fox  (CG  33)-2: 1 2;  5:43;  6:44 
Francis  Hammond  (FF  1067)- 
6:44 

Francis  Scott  Key  (SSBN  657)- 
6:12 

USNS  Furman  (TAK  280)-9:47 

G 

Garcia  (FF  1040)- 1:34 
George  Philip  (FFG  12)- 10:29 
George  Washington  (SSBN  598)- 
9:10 

Germantown-l'A 
Goldsborough  (DDG  20)-2: 1 2 
Gregory  (DD  802)-7:21 
Groton  (SSN  694)-6:48 
Growler  (SSG  577)-10:34 
Guadalcanal  (LPH  7)-l:24 
Guam  (LPH  9)-10:42 
Gudgeon  (SSAG  567)-7:48 

H 

Hamul  (AK  20)-8:48 
Hanson  (DD  832)-7:21 
USNS  Harkness  (TAGS  32)- 1 1:47 
Harry  E.  Yarned  (CG  17)- 1:30 
HC-16-3:24 
Hector  (AR  7)-l  1 :47 
Helena  (CL  50)- 12: 18 
Helm  (DD  388)-12:18 
Henry  L.  Stimson  (SSBN  655)- 
6:13 

Hermitage  (LSD  34)-9:25 
HMM-162-6:21 
Hollister  (DD  788)-10:34 
Honolulu-\2:\S 
Horne  (CG  30)-6:44 


Hornet  (CV  12,  CVA  12,  CVS  12)- 
10:34 

Howard  W.  Gilmore  (AS  16)- 1:27 
HS-8-4:32;  9:48 
HS- 12-9:47 
HS-15-9:48 

I 

Illinois  (BB  7)-7:42 
Independence-% : 2 1 
Independence  (CV  62)-l:30;  5:12; 
6:22 

Indiana  (BB  l)-7:42 
Ingersoll  (DD  990)-7 : 10 
Intrepid  (CV  11)-6:(1F);  10:2 
Iowa  (BB  61)- 10:34 
Isherwood  (DD  520)-7:21 
Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2)-6:21 

J 

James  K.  Polk  (SSBN  645)-9:10 
James  Madison  (SSBN  627)-9:25 
Jason  (AR  8)-ll:47 
John  Adatns-2:4 
John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)-5: 12; 
6:23;  11:31 

John  Hancock  (DD  981)- 1:36; 
9:26;  11:30 

John  Young  (DD  973)-6:44 
Jonas  Ingram  (DD  938)- 12:30 
Jouett  (CG  29)- 10:41 

K 

Kentucky  (BB  6)- 1 1:22 
/UVta(DDG  993)-8: 12;  11:48 
King  (DDG  41)-1:25 
Kinkaid  (DD  965)-6:44 
Kiska  (AE  35)-2: 12 
Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)-2: 12;  4:38 

L 

LaMoure  County  (LST  1 1 94)- 1 :24 
Langley  (CV  l)-2:5;  9:33 
Lewis  (DE  535)-7:6 
Lexington  (CV  1 6)- 10:34 
Lexington  (AVT  16)-5:9 
Long  Beach  (CGN  9)-4:27;  6:43 
LSD  41-10:44 

M 

Manley  (DD  940)-6:32 
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Marblehead-4'.  18 
Marion- 8:20 

Mars  (AFS  l)-2:48,  (IB);  9:32 
Marshall  (DD  676)-7:21 
Maryland  (BB  46)- 12: 18 
Maryland  (ACR  8)-l  1 :23 
McKean  (DD  784)-9:47 
Merrimack-2:3',  8:20 
Meyerkord  (FF  1058)-6:44 
Midway  (CV  41)-6:23;  7:42;  8:22; 
11:28 

Miller  (FF  1091)-6:32 

Milwaukee  (AOR  2)-9:23 

US  NS  Mispillion  (TAO  1 05)- 1:12 

Mississippi  (CGN  40)- 1:48 

Missouri  (BB  11)- 11:23 

Missouri  (BB  63)- 10:34 

Mobile  (LKA  115)-6:44;  10:29 

Moctobi  (ATF  105)-10:29 

Mohican-8:20 

Monitor-2:6 

Morning  Light-8:2\ 

Mullany  (DD  528)-7:21 
Mullinix  (DD  944)-9:24 

N 

Narwhal  (SSN  671)-9:48 
Nashville  (LPD  13)1:24 
Nautilus  (SSN  571)-4: 10 
Nereus  (AS  17)- 10: 34 
Nevada  (BB  36)- 12: 18 
New  Jersey  (BB  62)- 10:34 
New  Orleans! LPH  1 1 )-3:26 
New  York  City  (SSN  696)- 1 1 :(IF) 
Niagara  Falls  (AFS  3)-6:44 
Nicholson  (DD  982)-9:26 
Nimitz  (CVN  68)-l:25;  8:42 
Nitro  (AE  23)-9:22 
North  Carolina-8:2l 
North  Carolina  (BB  55)- 10:34 
North  Dakota  (BB  29)1 1 :22 
Numa  (YTB  399)-3:37 

o 

Oak  Ridge  (ARDM  l)-7: 12 
O’Callahan  (FF  1051)-2:25 
Ogden  (LPD  5)-3:22 
Oglala  (CM  4)- 12: 18 
Ohio  (SSBN  726)-9: 1 1 
Oklahoma  (BB  37)-12:18 
Oklahoma  City  (CG  5,  CL  91, 
CLG  5)-6:46;  10:34 


Olympia  (C  6)-8:20 
Orion  (AS  18)- 1:27 
Oriskany  (CVA  34)- 10: 34 
Ouellet  (FF  1077)-2: 12 

P 

Page  County  (LST  1076)-3:25 
Paul  Jones- 4:18 
Pawnee-2\1 
Pegasus  (PHM  l)-8:25 
Peleliu  (LHA  5)10:29 
Pennsylvania- 2:3;  8:20 
Pennsylvania  (BB  38)- 12:18 
Pensacola  (LSD  38)- 1 :24 
Peoria  (LST  1 1 83)-3:22;  6:44 
Pharris  (FF  !094)-l:25;  5:20 
Philadelphia- 10:8 
Pike-4:\8 
Pioneer-2A 
Pluck  (MSO  464)-8:43 
Point  Defiance  (LSD  3 1 )-3 :22; 
6:44 

Ponce  (LPD  15)1:28 
Ponchatoula  (AO  148)-9:48 
Powhatan-2'A 
Prairie  {AD  15)-7:21;  11:47 
Preble  (DDG  46)- 10: 15 
SS  President-\()A5 
PrincetonA'AS 
Proteus  (AS  19)-6:44 
PT  109-4:48;  8:48 
Puget  Sound  (AD  38)-6:20; 
10:(IF),  29 

Pyro  (AE  24)-8:5;  9:20 

Q 

Quastinet  (AOG  39)-8:48 

R 

Raleigh  (CL  7,  LPD  1)-12: 18 
Ranger  (CV  61)-1:8;  2:12;  5:43; 
10:31,  44 

Rathburne  (FF  1057)-7:44 
Reclaimer  (ARS  42)-6:24;  8:23 
Reeves  (CG  24)-5:42 
Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDG  23)-4:22 
Richmond  K.  Turner  (CG  20)-8:43 
Robert  A.  Owens  (DD  827)-9:47 
Robert  E.  Peary  (FF  1073)-6:44 

s 

Sailfish  (SSR  572,  SS  572)-10:34 


St.  Louis  {LKA  116)-3:22;  6:44; 
8:45 

Saipan  (LHA  2)-6:21;  8:26;  9:18; 

10:48;  12:30 
Salem  (CA  139)10:34 
Salmon  (SSR  573,  SS  573)-10:34 
Sam  Houston  (SSBN  609)-3:38 
Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37)- 10:30; 

1 1 :47 

San  Diego  (AFS  6)- 12:29 
Saratoga  (CV  60)-2:32;  5:2,  6; 
12:30 

Savannah-8:2\ 

Savannah  (AOR  4)-l:30 
Scott  (DDG  995)-8: 19 
Shangri-La  (CV  38)- 10:34 
Shasta  (AE  33)-6:44 
Shaw  (DD  373)- 1 2: 1 8 
Shenandoah  (AD  26)-6:32 
Shreveport  (LPD  12)-4:25 
Sierra  (AD  18)-7:21;  11:47 
Simon  Lake  (AS  33)-7: 12;  11:47; 
12:12 

South  Carolina  (CGN  37)- 1 :30; 
3:46 

Southerland  (DD  743,  DDR  743)- 
10:34 

Sperry  (AS  12)-9:47 
Steinaker  (DD  863)-9:47;  12:6 
Stephen  W.  Groves  (FFG  29)- 
8:(IF) 

Stoddard  {DD  566)-7:21 

T 

Takelma  (ATF  11 3)- 10:29 
Tarawa  (LHA  l)-3:22;  4:24;  6:44; 

7:43;  8:24,  46;  10:29 
Taurus  (PHM  3)-8:25 
Taussig  (DD  746)-7:21 
Tennessee-8:2\\  12:18 
Texas  (CGN  39)-2:5;  11:48 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (SSBN  600)- 
10:34 

Thetis-8'.2\ 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (SSBN  610)- 
3:38 

Thomaston  (LSD  28)- 12:31 
Ticonderoga  (CG  47)-8:(lB) 

SS  Transcolumbia- 11:11 
Tripoli  (LPH  10)-2:27 
Triton  (SSN  586)-7:48 
Truxtun  (CGN  35)-6:44 
Tuscaloosa  (LST  1 1 87)-8 :45 


U 

United  States- 2:3 
Utah  (BB  3 1 )- 1 1:27;  12:18 
Ute  (ATF  76)-3:25 

V 

VA-85-2:27;  9:48 
VA-1 13-10:44 
VA-1 15-7:42 

Valdez  (FF  1096)-6:32;  7:30 

Vancouver  (LPD  2)-6:44 

VAW-78-7:46 

VAW-88-7:46 

VC-l-4:46;  8:48 

VC-5-3: 18 

Vermont-  8:21 

Vestal  (AR  4)- 12: 18 

VF-151-8:22 

VFA-125-1 :21 

Virginia  (CGN  38)- 1 : 30;  3:46 

Vogelgesang  (DD  862)-6:32;  9:47 

VP-31-10:28 

VP-45-8:22 

VP-68-8:24 

VP-94-5:36 

Vreeland(  FF  1068)-4:43 

VS-41-3:37 

Vulcan  (AR  5)10:30 

w 

Wabash  (AOR  5)-3:25;  6:44;  9:48 
Wadsworth  (FFG  9)-10:29 
Wainwright  (CG  28)-9:22 
Wandank  (AT A 204)-7:6 
SS  Washington- 10:45 
West  Virginia  (BB  48)- 12: 18 
Whipple  (FF  1062)-4:24 
White  Plains  (AFS  4)-3:48;  8:48 
Winston  (AKA  94)-3:25 
Wisconsin  (BB  64)- 10:34 
Wyoming  (BB  32)- 1 1 :24 

Y 

Yellowstone  (AD  41)-5:42;  6:44 
Yorktown-2.4 
Yorktown  (CV  5)-10:34 
Yosemite  (AD  19)-7:21;  11:47 
YR  85-10:10 
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CPR  Technique 

SIR:  A picture  on  page  41  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1981  All  Hands  depicts  Mr.  R.S. 
Schweiker  doing  CPR  on  a Resusci-Anne 
mannequin. 

It  should  be  noted  that  he  is  performing 
the  technique  not  only  incorrectly,  but  dan- 
gerously as  well.  While  studying  CPR  dur- 
ing my  Emergency  Medical  Technician 
class,  one  of  the  first  things  I was  taught 
was  to  keep  the  fingers  off  the  body  to  a- 
void  damage  to  the  ribs  of  the  victim.— 
YN2  Asher  M.  Plotkin 

• The  photo  was  supplied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  information  received 
with  it  did  not  mention  positioning  of  the 
hands  while  administering  CPR. — ED. 

Plane  Shadow 

SIR:  On  page  44  of  the  September  1981 
issue  there  is  a photograph  of  an  icebreaker 
and  the  shadow  of  an  aircraft  passing  over- 
head. The  shadow  is  identified  in  the  cap- 
tion as  that  of  a P-3  Orion  but  is,  in  reality, 
that  of  a C-130  Hercules. — James  Zumbro 

• Distortion  is  the  name  of  the  game — 
the  photo  (or  the  shadow  on  the  ice)  is  of  a 
P-3  and  not  a C-130.  It  was  taken  by  Chief 
Gil  Wagi  during  a 1981  flight,  as  stated  in 
the  story. — ED. 

Second  Thoughts 

SIR:  Thank  you  very  much  for  printing 
YN2(SS)  Robert  D.  Milleville’s  letter  in  the 
September  1981  issue. 

I’ve  been  in  the  Navy  for  a year  and  two 
months.  In  a couple  of  months  I’ll  be  off  to 
Rota,  Spain  (a  dream  come  true). 

I have  usually  been  quick  to  say  that 
when  my  four  years  are  up  I’m  getting  out. 
And  I’ve  been  saving  every  penny  for  a col- 
lege education  and  to  become  successful  in 
civilian  life. 

But  Milleville’s  letter  made  me  realize 
that  a college  degree  doesn’t  guarantee  hap- 
piness, health  or  wealth.  Neither  does  the 
Navy,  but  it  does  guarantee  a place  to  stay, 


food  to  eat  and  a job  that  pays,  not  to  men- 
tion friends  and  fantastic  duty  places. 

I’ll  definitely  reconsider  my  decision  to 
get  out,  and  I’ll  still  consider  going  to  col- 
lege. I’m  19  years  old  and  a YN3.  Right 
now,  I’m  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  Na- 
vy, and  I’m  proud  of  myself.  I’m  glad  I 
chose  the  Navy.  I think  we  look  good,  and 
it’s  getting  better  every  day. — YN3  Jackie 
D.  Rockwell 

Prairie  States  a Case 

SIR:  Any  time  an  absolute  is  stated,  one 
runs  the  risk  of  challenge:  Your  October 
1981  edition,  page  30  (Vulcan  Stays  In) 
states  that  . .of  all  the  ships  in  active  na- 
val service,  only  USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  has  served  longer.”  Wrong 
again!  The  crew  of  USS  Prairie  (AD  15),  a 
proud  PacFlt  ship,  demands  her  rightful 
place  in  history.  She  was  commissioned  5 
August  1940  and  has  been  in  continuous 
service  since  that  time.  That  makes  her  10 
months  older  than  Vulcan. 

To  paraphrase  a famous  humorist,  your 
prediction  of  Prairie ’s  demise  is  premature. 
She  is  currently  in  overhaul  in  preparation 
for  more  years  of  useful  service. 

Other  than  that,  you  run  a pretty  good 
magazine. — Capt.  G.A.  Archambault 

• You’re  absolutely  right— an  absolute 
does  nothing  but  get  us  into  trouble.  Usual- 
ly we  modify  such  statements  by  saying  a 
ship,  person,  etc.  “is  believed  to  be,  ” and 
that  usually  softens  the  blow.—  ED. 

Proud  Parents 

SIR:  I am  writing  to  say  how  delighted 
my  wife  and  I are  with  the  article  “Going 
Home  Navy”  in  your  November  issue.  This 
article  featured  our  son,  David,  and  other 
young  Navymen  from  the  area.  We  have  a 
sense  of  pride  and  thanksgiving  that  David 
is  doing  well  in  the  Navy  and  is  being  recog- 
nized for  his  effort  and  enthusiasm.  He  is 
completing  all  his  schools  at  Memphis  on 
schedule  and  has  recently  filled  out  his 
“dream  sheet.” 

I also  want  to  comment  on  the  profes- 


sionalism and  fine  example  your  writer, 
Lon  Cabot,  displayed  while  he  was  in  our 
home  and  with  David  doing  the  story.  We 
think  he  is  directly  responsible  for  another 
of  David’s  friends  joining  the  Navy. — 
James  W.  Mintz 

• Thanks  for  your  thoughts  concerning 
our  staff  member,  JO l Lon  Cabot,  author 
of  the  piece.  Lon  put  a lot  of  hard  work  in- 
to that  story.  Seldom  do  we  hear  such  posi- 
tive words  from  a parent  regarding  the  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  an  offspring’s  naval 
service.  Your  pride  in  your  son,  David, 
leaps  out  of  the  letter;  I’m  glad  that  All 
Hands  had  an  opportunity  to  report  on 
David’s  pride  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Too  many 
people  these  days  are  prone  to  knock  the 
old  values  and  to  look  with  skepticism  on 
the  institutions — and  the  people  in- 
volved— who  continue  to  safeguard  our  na- 
tion.— ED. 

Reunions 

• First  U.S.  Naval  Construction 
Battalion — 40th  reunion  March  26-28, 
1982,  in  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Contact 
Charles  E.  Mischler,  29  Sanford  Ave., 
Emerson,  N.J.  07630. 

March  of  Dimes  and  the  Navy — Hand 
in  Hand.  Richard  Wagner,  the  1982 
March  of  Dimes  Poster-Child,  recently 
paid  a visit  to  Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Richard,  5,  born  with  spina  bifida  and 
hydrocephalus,  is  visiting  many  parts 
of  the  country  to  call  attention  to  the 
more  than  250,000  children  born  each 
year  in  the  United  States  with  physical 
or  mental  handicaps.  Richard  walks 
with  the  aid  of  crutches  and  lower 
braces,  and  he  plays  wheelchair  basket- 
ball with  his  three  brothers.  He  is  from 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

— Photo  by  Dave  Wilson 
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A Mine  Countermeasures  Squadron  14  helicopter  operating  front  USS 
Nashville  (LPD  13)  and  the  crew  of  the  minesweeper  USS  Illusive  (MSO 
448)  teamed  up  recently  to  carry  out  the  first  underway  surface-to-air  and 
air-to-surface  transfer  of  minesweeping  equipment  in  the  Sixth  Fleet.  The 
Sea  Stallion  helicopter  is  about  to  hook  onto  mechanical  minesweeping 
gear  towed  by  Illusive.  The  exercise  took  place  in  the  Mediterranean  off 
(he  Spanish  coast.  Photo  by  PH2  Tibor  Zoller. 
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Front:  Cmdr.  Daniel  Assad,  a dentist  aboard  USS  Puget  Sound,  and  Dental  Technician  First 
Class  Reulito  Gonzales  treat  a crew  member  from  a visiting  ship. 

Back:  Puget  Sound  may  be  a flagship,  but  it  is  still  a hardworking  repair  ship.  Both  photos 
by  PHI  Doug  Tesner. 
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Dollars  Can  Mea 


The  Navy’s  Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer  Candidate 
Program  offers  you  a secure  future  with  responsibility, 
authority  and  the  chance  to  command — plus  a paid-up 
college  education. 


Two  young  men  are  in  their  junior  year  at  a major  university— they’re 
engineering  majors,  and  they  re  knocking  down  pretty  good  grades, 
maintaining  better  than  a 3.3  average.  With  that  kind  of  work,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  exceptional  students.  Because  they  are  exceptional, 
industry  wants  them— so  does  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  comes  knocking  on  their  door  and  starts  talking  to  them 
about  a program  that’s  been  around  but  one  which  isn’t  all  that  well- 
known.  It’s  the  Navy’s  Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer  Candidate  (NUPOC) 
Program.  This  program  was  developed  as  an  incentive  to  attract  highly 
qualified  applicants  for  the  Navy’s  nuclear  officer  corps,  with  the  basic 
objective  being  to  attract  officers  for  the  nuclear  submarine  service. 

The  students  hear  the  recruiter  out  and  spend  the  next  few  days  mulling 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposal — and  there  are  many  to  consider. 
One  student  finally  decides  against  the  program;  he’s  recruited  by  in- 
dustry a year  later  when  he’s  a senior.  The  other  student  decides  to  grab 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Navy.  Fine  for  both— now  let’s  look  down 
the  road  five  years  later  after  their  graduation  from  college. 

The  student  who  opted  for  private  industry  is  working  at  a nuclear 
power  plant  and  making  about  $27,000  a year— not  bad  pay,  but  he 
started  at  $22,000  and  ended  up  in  quality  control,  looking  at  widgets.  He 
still  has  to  go  a few  more  years  before  he’ll  be  in  a position  where  he 
supervises  several  people.  Student  number  one  has  discovered  that  he’s 
been  caught  in  the  “compression  factor.”  He  finds  that  after  working  for 
the  company  for  several  years,  new  people  are  being  hired  at  his  present 
rate  of  pay— not  at  what  he  got  earlier. 

Student  number  two  starting  with  the  same  qualifications  as  his  room- 
ma*e  *sn  * exactly  rich,  either.  But  the  past  seven  years,  two  in  college 
and  five  since  then,  have  turned  out  to  be  years  when  he  had  money  in  the 
bank  and— gilding  the  lily,  so  to  speak— he  has  plenty  of  people  working 
for  him.  He  has  more  responsibility  and  authority  than  many  of  his 
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shoreside  peers.  And  he’s  well  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  “president  of  the 
company”— the  commanding  officer  of  a 
nuclear  submarine.  Hold  on,  you  say,  this 
has  got  to  be  a snow  job. 

Not  by  a long  shot— it’s  all  known  as 
competition,  and  the  Navy  is  in  the  market 
with  heavy  clout.  The  NUPOC  Program  is 
having  an  effect  on  bright  engineering  stu- 
dents—and  their  parents  as  well. 

To  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  any 
parent  today  will  tell  you  it  can  cost  as 
much  as  $6,000  or  more  a year  for  a good 
college  education.  For  many,  dipping  deep 
into  savings  or  even  mortgaging  the  old 
homestead  is  the  only  way  their  son  or 
daughter  is  going  to  make  it,  especially  if 
they’re  putting  more  than  one  person 
through  college.  If  a student  is  gifted,  but 
can’t  afford  college,  it’s  an  outright  crime 
to  waste  his  or  her  talents  because  of  finan- 
cial reasons.  For  the  Navy,  however, 
there’s  a means  for  turning  those  gifts  into 
ready  cash,  and  that  cash  is  available  now, 
not  at  some  vague  point  in  the  future. 

Essentially,  here’s  what  the  program  of- 
fers: 

A bright  student,  within  two  years  of 
graduation,  is  signed  up  for  the  NUPOC 
Program  and  immediately  becomes  an  E-3 
in  the  Navy.  He  immediately  receives  ap- 
proximately $1,000  a month;  he  doesn’t 
go  to  boot  camp.  He  continues  to  be  a 
student  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  with 
the  summers  off  and  free  of  all  obligations 
connected  with  active  duty. 

And,  when  he  signs  up,  he  receives 
$3,000  in  “up  front”  or  bonus  money. 
Now,  you  see,  we  have  a young  man  in  his 
junior  year  with  $3,000  in  his  pocket,  and 


College  seniors  may  apply  for  the  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Officer  Candidate  (NU- 
POC) Program  and  receive  approximately 
$1,000  a month  during  their  last  year  of 
school;  with  additional  bonuses  their  pay 
could  total  more  than  $10,000  before  grad- 
uation. 

College  juniors  may  apply  for  the 
Navy’s  Exceptional  Student  Program  and 
also  receive  approximately  $1,000  a 
month  during  their  last  two  years  of 
school.  These  applicants  receive  additional 
bonuses  that  could  make  the  grand  total 
more  than  $20,000. 


making  approximately  $1,000  a month  by 
present  pay  scales.  A year  later,  as  a senior, 
he’s  promoted  to  E-4  and  receives  a pay 
raise.  When  he  enters  Officer  Candidate 
School  a month  or  two  after  being  gradu- 
ated from  college,  he’s  an  E-5 — again  a 
raise.  While  this  is  happening,  the  student 
is  adding  “time  in  service”  to  his  record 
and  collecting  pay  all  along  the  road. 

He  also  could  take  a summer  trip  to 
Europe  on  space-available  travel,  courtesy 
of  the  Navy.  Too  much?  Well,  one  college 
student  did  just  that  this  past  summer  and 
got  to  and  from  Europe  on  the  princely 
sum  of  $1 1 .20.  But  we  did  say  these  guys 
are  smart. 

The  icing  on  the  cake  is  that  the  student 
gets  another  $3,000  bonus  when  he  com- 
pletes his  nuclear  power  training  following 
Officer  Candidate  School. 

Meantime,  his  roommate  signed  on  the 
dotted  line  with  private  industry  during  his 
senior  year  (the  industry  recruits  only  sen- 
iors) with  merely  the  promise  of  a job  at  X 
amount  of  dollars.  His  parents  had  to  foot 
all  of  his  college  costs. 

“I  think  it’s  the  finest  program  this 
Navy,  in  fact,  this  nation  has  to  offer,”  said 
the  Navy’s  top  recruiter.  Rear  Admiral 
F.  H.  Miller,  commander  of  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command. 

He  added,  “It’s  worth  a college  degree 
unto  itself.  It’s  a super  program  in  every 
respect,  ranging  from  the  technical  side  to 
the  management  side  to  the  leadership 
side.” 

Still,  the  Navy  isn’t  buying  just  anyone 
for  its  nuclear  program.  To  say  that  the 
requirements  are  stiff  is  putting  it  mildly. 

A student— and  the  Navy  is  interested 
only  in  male  students  because  public  law 
forbids  women  from  serving  aboard  com- 
batants— must  be  in  a technical  major, 
have  taken  calculus-based  physics  and— 
through  proof  provided  by  transcripts — 
must  have  maintained  a reasonably  good 
grade  point  average.  Added  to  this,  of 
course,  he  must  be  physically  and  psycho- 
logically qualified  and  able  to  pass  the 
screening  interview  administered  by  the 
Director,  Division  of  Naval  Reactors. 

There’s  yet  another  requirement  to  be 
met — successful  candidates  cannot  be 
more  than  27 'h  years  old  at  the  time  of 
commissioning.  Young  men  can  enter  the 
program  in  their  senior  year,  and  some  of 


them  can  be  brought  in  with  a lower  grade 
point  average.  "We  brought  in  2.7  and  2.8 
political  science  majors,"  said  Rear  Ad- 
miral Miller.  "But  they  got  A's  in  calculus 
and  A’s  in  calculus-based  physics. 

“They  thought  they  might  be  going  into 
pre-med  or  something  like  that  when  they 
were  freshmen,”  he  continued.  "Then 
they  got  into  political  science,  and  they 
had  a good  technical,  solid  background." 

The  bottom  line,  according  to  the  ad- 
miral, is  contact  with  a Navy  recruiter.  Stu- 
dents, parents,  anyone  else  interested,  can 
dial  Recruiting  Command's  toll-free  num- 
ber: (800)  841-8000.  A recruiter  will  take 
it  from  there. 

How  can  someone  already  in  the  Navy 
become  involved  in  this  program? 

Answered  Admiral  Miller:  "Officers 
who  meet  the  criteria.  . .have  maintained 
a reasonably  good  grade  point  average  and 
are  interviewed  by  the  Director,  Division 
of  Naval  Reactors— and  accepted— cer- 
tainly can  come  into  the  nuclear  program." 

“On  the  enlisted  side,”  he  added,  “if 
they  got  all  of  their  college  credits  in  tech- 
nical majors,  they  will  certainly  be  looked 
at.  Actually,  one  enlisted  man  has  gone 
this  route  and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  screened.” 

Completing  the  picture,  once  a candi- 
date has  passed  through  Officer  Candidate 
School,  he  spends  six  months  at  Nuclear 
Power  School  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  six 
months  of  practical  hands  on  training  at  a 
nuclear  prototype  facility  in  New  York, 
Connecticut  or  Idaho.  Submarine  service 
volunteers  attend  three  more  months  of 
training  at  the  Nuclear  Submarine  School 
in  New  London,  Conn. 

“There’s  only  one  organization  in  the 
world  that  trains  individuals  to  operate 
reactors,”  said  Admiral  Miller,  "and  that's 
the  United  States  Navy. 

“We  operate  over  140  reactors  today, 
and  we  train  our  people  for  that.  A large 
portion  of  the  commercial  nuclear  power 
plants  out  there  have  individuals  trained  by 
the  United  States  Navy  simply  because  we 
arc  the  only  organization  that  does  train 
reactor  operators.” 

A surface  nuclear  power  officer  himself. 
Admiral  Miller  stated  that  the  picture  to- 
day for  Navy  nuclear  power  is  brighter 
than  it  has  been  in  past  years. 

“The  reason  is  that  retention  is  up,”  he 
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said,  “and— with  recent  pay  initiatives — 
recall  is  up,  too.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  we  averaged  one  or  two  officers 
coming  back  into  the  nuclear  Navy  after 
they  had  resigned.  This  year,  we’ve  got 
seven  already  at  the  lieutenant  commander 
level. 

“Accessions  are  up;  last  year  we  put  in 
over  500  people  from  all  sources  into  the 
nuclear  submarine  force,  and  that’s  a rec- 
ord. It  looks  like  we’re  going  to  beat  that 
record  this  year,  hands  down.” 


The  admiral  added,  “We  have  signed  up 
more  people  as  we  enter  the  fiscal  year 
(October  1981)  than  we  attained  as  acces- 
sions when  we  finished  last  year.  We 
finished  up  that  year  with  138,  and  we 
now  have  161  signed  up  for  this  year. 

“Because  of  the  NUPOC  Program,  we 
have  100  more  signed  up  for  1983  and 
1984.  The  program  is  paying  off,  but  the 
trouble  is,  not  too  many  people — particu- 
larly parents  of  college  students  today— are 
aware  of  it.” 


Got  a smart  young  man  in  your  family 
looking  for  a nifty  $30,000  in  financial 
aid,  bonuses,  pay  and  training— plus  a se- 
cure job  right  away?  Does  he  have  an  urge 
to  head  up  his  “own  company”?  That  toll- 
free  number,  again,  is:  (800)  841-8000— 
probably  the  best  buck  you  never  spent. 

— JFC 

The  submarine  USS  Ohio  (SSBN  726).  the 
Navy 's  newest  nuclear-powered  strategic  missile 
submarine,  during  sea  trials.  Photo  by  PHI 
William  Garlinghouse. 
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Still 

Going 

Strong 


Dawn’s  first  light  flared  up  to  crest  the 
eastern  horizon  as  USS  Independence 
(CV  62)  swung  leeward  through  a wide 
turn.  The  carrier’s  long,  curving  wake 
glistened  in  the  early  morning  light,  and 
the  flight  deck  eased  to  life  as  sailors  pre- 
pared for  another  long  day  in  the  South 
China  Sea. 

Strapped  snugly  into  the  rear  seat  of  an 
F-4  Phantom,  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
Dave  Wheat,  a 24-year-old  radar  inter- 
cept officer,  pored  over  the  pre-flight 
check-off  list.  He  ignored  the  high- 
pitched  whine  of  the  jet  engines  as  they 
revved  up. 

Seconds  later,  the  yellow-shirted  flight 
deck  officer  signaled  “thumbs  up’’  to  the 
pilot.  The  warplane  leaped  forward,  cata- 
pulted from  the  deck  and  joined  a flight  of 
other  Phantoms  for  the  day’s  mission 
deep  inside  North  Vietnam. 

It  was  a mission  from  which  four  Phan- 
toms would  never  return. 

Wheat’s  aircraft  was  shot  down  over 
enemy  territory,  an  action  that  sentenced 
him  to  nearly  seven  and  a half  years  in  a 
Hanoi  prisoner-of-war  camp. 

When  hit.  Wheat  and  the  pilot  bailed 
out.  Wheat  suffered  a broken  leg  and 
soon  was  captured;  the  pilot  never  was 
accounted  for.  It  was  Sunday,  Oct.  17, 
1965. 

For  nearly  a year,  Wheat  was  isolated 
in  a small  room  before  gaining  the  com- 


{  I 
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pany  of  a cellmate.  Until  then,  his  only 
weapons  against  loneliness  had  been  his 
imagination,  ingenuity  and  a continuous 
but  futile  battle  with  rodents  and  insects. 

Freedom  finally  came  to  Wheat  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  in  1973.  Wheat  decided 
to  remain  in  the  Navy  and  undergo  pilot 
training.  He  returned  home  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  for  six  months  recuperative  leave 
and  took  private  flying  lessons.  During 
that  time  he  met  his  future  wife,  Ginger 
Sauer.  He  received  his  naval  aviator’s 
wings  in  1975. 

Today,  at  40,  Commander  Wheat  is 
still  on  active  duty,  and  he  wears  his  gold 
wings  proudly.  The  years  as  a POW,  in- 
delibly etched  in  his  mind,  give  him  a 
unique  insight  into  his  job  as  training  offi- 


cer aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Ranger 
(CV  61). 

“I  never  feared  flying,  not  even  after 
returning  from  Vietnam,”  said  the  com- 
mander recently.  “It  didn't  bother  me  a 
bit  to  get  back  into  a plane.  In  fact,  when 
I returned  from  Vietnam,  the  offer  of 
flight  training  had  a lot  of  influence  on 
my  staying  in  the  Navy.” 

Remembering  the  years  as  a POW, 
Wheat  admitted  he  still  can  vividly  recall 
the  88  months  as  a prisoner,  almost  a 
month  at  a time.  As  he  put  it,  “There 
wasn't  a lot  of  activity  going  on  in  those 
days  for  us,  so  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
remember  things.” 

Of  course,  that  period  was  not  a high 
point  in  his  life;  but  with  his  own  brand  of 
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humor  he  added,  “There  aren’t  a lot  of 
pood  things  I can  say  about  being  a POW, 
but  I must  admit,  I had  an  excellent  sav- 
i ings  program.  1 didn’t  spend  a dime  the 
entire  time  I was  there. 
k “I  also  got  a better  perspective  on  life. 
Today  when  things  get  tough,  I look  back 
Ion  the  experience  and  say,  'Hey!  This 
Really  isn’t  all  that  bad.  I’m  here,  I’m 
free,  and  things  will  soon  get  better.’ 
‘They  always  do.” 

In  dealing  with  problems.  Wheat  said 
he  can  now  sort  through  questions  and 
►decide  on  what  really  is  or  is  not  impor- 
eant.  “I  can  take  a relaxed  attitude  in 
many  situations  while  others  around  me 
► are  concerned.” 

^ Wheat  feels  he  had  no  problem  read- 
justing to  either  his  freedom  or  to  the 
tNavy  upon  returning  home,  nor  did  he 
-expect  any  special  considerations— except 
one. 

“We  (POWs)  discussed  the  idea  of  re- 
ceiving special  treatment  after  being  re- 
leased,” said  Wheat.  “We  all  agreed  that 
the  only  consideration  we  wanted  was  the 
choice  of  our  first  duty  assignment.  Other 
than  that,  the  men  all  wanted  to  earn  what 
they  got.” 

Wheat  is  a member  of  Nam  Prisoner- 
of-War,  a social  organization  of  about 

c 


400  former  POWs  from  all  branches  of 
the  military.  Once  every  three  to  five 
years,  they  hold  reunions  which  provide 
time  for  friends  to  reaffirm  the  bond  that 
grew  through  the  days,  months  and  years 
in  confinement.  It’s  a bond  that  can  be 
understood  fully  only  by  those  within  the 
brotherhood. 

“During  the  years  as  POWs,  many 
dose  and  long-lasting  friendships  were 
nurtured,”  said  Wheat. 

The  reunions  also  give  former  POWs  a 


chance  to  toast  companions  who  are 
present  in  spirit  only  and  to  reminisce 
about  the  experiences  that  will  keep  the 
prisoner-of-war  camps  alive  in  their 
minds  forever.  For  Wheat,  one  such  ex- 
perience was  when  he  left  Hanoi  to  come 
home. 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  day,”  he  said. 
“As  we  watched  the  Air  Force  C- 141  fly 
into  Hanoi,  many  things  went  through  our 
minds.  We  really  had  no  idea  what  was 
happening  until  just  before  we  left. 

“Once  we  were  all  in  the  plane,  you 
could  see  that  everyone  was  happy,  but 
there  wasn’t  a big  change  in  attitudes;  we 
were  still  on  Vietnamese  soil.” 

That  experience  was  brought  back  to 
Wheat  last  January  when  Ranger  was  off 
Iran  as  the  52  American  hostages  were 
released.  He  admits  to  feeling  close  ties 
with  the  former  hostages  and  knows  how 
they  must  have  felt  on  leaving  captivity. 
At  that  time.  Wheat  recalled  his  final  mo- 
ments in  Vietnam: 

“As  the  plane  lifted  off,  heading  for  the 
horizon,  jubilation  broke  out  on  board.  It 
was  really  a thrilling  experience,  one  I 
just  can’t  describe.  Most  of  us  always  felt 
we’d  leave  someday,  but  at  that  moment, 
we  all  realized  someday  was  not  a dream 
— but  today.  We  were  going  home.” 


— Story  and  photos  by  JOC  Gary  L.  Martin 

Above:  Cmdr.  Wheat  enjoys  a quiet  moment  with 
an  old  friend.  Left:  Lt.  Ed  Vogel  (left),  assistant 
training  officer;  Cmdr.  Wheat;  and  NCOS  Roger 
Talob,  career  counselor,  review  a list  of 
Ranger/HfH  eligible  for  promotion. 
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USS  Ohio 


An  Investment 
in  Freedom 


This  nation’s  largest  and  most  powerful  submarine,  the 
USS  Ohio  (SSBN  726),  was  commissioned  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  on  Nov.  11,  1981,  before  a crowd  of  8,000. 

Nearby — and  sporting  a 60-yard-long  banner  proclaiming 
“Good  Luck  USS  Ohio ” — was  the  Ohio's  sister  ship,  the 
Georgia. 


Principal  speaker  at  the  commissioning  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  Following  an  introduction  by  Navy  Sec-' 
retary  John  F.  Lehman  Jr.,  the  vice  president  said,  “Tht 
Ohio  represents  the  latest  commitment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  peace.  If  she  is  successful  in  her  life’s  mis- 
sion, she  will  never  fire  a shot.”  >• 
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USS  Ohio 


“I  wish,  with  all  Americans,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  expansionist  and  aggressive,”  he  said.  ‘‘If  they  were 
not,  then  we  would  not  be  here  today.  But  the  Soviets  have 
shown  over  and  over  that  they  are,  and  so  we  are  here  today. 

“The  Ohio  will  violate  no  sovereign  waters,  threaten  no 
innocent  peoples,  carry  out  no  aggression.  She  will,  in  the 
tradition  of  her  breed,  run  silent  and  deep — an  instrument 
not  of  war  but  of  our  will  to  live  free  and  in  peace.” 

Also  present  were  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward;  Sen.  John  Glenn  of  Ohio  and  his  wife 
Annie  Glenn  (who  was  the  ship’s  sponsor);  and  Admiral  Hy- 
man Rickover,  Deputy  Commander  for  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion, Naval  Sea  Systems  Command. 

Admiral  Rickover,  known  as  the  father  of  the  nuclear  Na- 
vy, was  introduced  as  “the  great  American  patriot”  by  Vice 
Admiral  Steven  A.  White,  commander  of  Submarine  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet.  As  he  stood  to  address  the  ship’s  crew  and 
spectators,  he  was  given  a standing  ovation. 

In  his  remarks,  he  said,  “I  was  on  board  the  Ohio  during 
her  first  sea  trials.  I observed  the  skill  and  dedication  of  her 
crew.  I can  therefore  affirm  that  no  enemy  can  feel  other 
than  ‘fear  and  terror’  with  this  ship  at  sea.  It  is  by  such 
means  as  this  ship  that  the  chance  of  war  is  lessened.” 
Ohio  will  initially  be  armed  with  24  Trident  I (C-4)  mis- 
siles, to  be  followed  with  the  new  Trident  II  (D-5)  missile 
now  under  development.  The  Trident  I missiles  have  a range 
of  4,000  nautical  miles  and  give  the  Ohio  the  ability  to  main- 
tain an  alert  patrol  in  an  area  10  times  the  size  of  any  previ- 


ous U.S.  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine.  It  will  be  a vital 
and  awesome  strategic  deterrent.  Ohio  and  its  sister  ships 
will  play  a key  role  in  the  strategic  triad  of  bombers,  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missiles  well  into  the  next  century. 

With  a complement  of  15  officers  and  142  enlisted  men, 
the  submarine  has  two  complete  crews  (Blue  and  Gold) 
which  alternate  on  70-day  patrols.  After  a shakedown  cruise 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  Ohio  will  return  to  the  ship- 
yard at  Groton  for  about  two  months.  Following  this  ship- 
yard period,  the  ship  will  transit  to  the  Pacific  where  it  be- 
gins a nine-year  deployment  cycle  of  patrols  and  25-day  re- 
pair and  testing  periods. 

Measuring  560  feet  in  length,  Ohio  displaces  18,700  tons. 
It  is  the  largest  submarine  ever  constructed  in  our  country  or 
the  Free  World. 

Aboard  the  Ohio,  just  aft  of  the  sail,  Captain  Alton  K. 
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As  the  commissioning  pennant  is  brok- 
en, USS  Ohio  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  commanding  officers  who,  with 
the  officers  and  men,  have  the  duty  of 
making  and  keeping  it  ready  for  any 
service  required  by  our  nation. 


Thompson,  the  commanding  officer,  read  his  orders,  as- 
sumed command  and  placed  the  first  Ohio- class  Trident 
submarine  in  commission. 

Before  the  ceremony,  Captain  Thompson  told  a press 
conference,  “We  spent  45  days  at  sea  testing  all  the  systems 
on  board.  I have  complete  confidence  in  my  ship.” 

At  that  same  meeting,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Gold 
Crew,  Captain  Arlington  F.  Campbell,  was  asked,  “Do  you 
feel  Ohio  is  worth  its  price  tag?”  He  replied,  “I  think  we  got 
our  money’s  worth.  It’s  an  investment  in  the  Ireedom  of  this 
country,  and  that’s  worth  whatever  it  costs  us.” 

As  Vice  President  Bush  said,  “The  Ohio  embodies  the  re- 
solve of  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  foes  of  freedom 
attack  only  at  unthinkable  peril.  In  her  strength  lies  our 
safety.’  — Story  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 

— Photos  by  PHI  Jim  Preston  and  PH2  Hamilton 
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USS  Puget  Sound 


Setting  a Standard  I 
for  Excellence 

If  there  is  any  duty  that  perfectly 
matches  the  recruiting  slogan,  “The 
Navy  is  more  than  a job,  it  is  an  adven- 
ture,” it  can  be  found  aboard  the  de- 
stroyer tender  USS  Puget  Sound  (AD  38), 
the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship. 

The  1,250  men  and  women  aboard 
work  as  hard  as  any  sailors  in  the  Navy, 
but  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  traveling  the 
Mediterranean  the  year  around. 

Homeported  in  the  resort  village  of 
Gaeta,  Italy,  since  May  1980,  Puget 
Sound  is  the  principal  repair  ship  for  the 
fleet’s  surface  units.  It’s  the  first  de- 
stroyer tender  to  be  homeported  in  Gaeta 
and  only  the  second  to  be  the  Sixth  Fleet 
flagship  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Being  the  only  repair  tender  in  the  Med 
is  not  an  easy  role.  It  supports  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  needs  of  some  25  sur- 
face ships  at  any  one  time. 

The  ship’s  original  mission  was  to  pro- 
vide repair  services  to  destroyers,  but  the 
crew  supports  almost  every  other  type  of 
ship  in  the  area  as  well.  To  do  this,  Puget 
Sound's  repair  department  is  divided  into 
eight  divisions— with  some  500  people  in 
77  work  centers. 

“We  have  done  repair  work  on  every- 
thing from  an  aircraft  carrier  to  a sub- 
marine rescue  ship,”  said  commanding 


Left:  Hard  at  work  on  a large  industrial  lathe  is 
MRFN  Bryon  Dean.  Right:  The  Sixth  Fleet 
flagship  in  its  home  port  of  Gaeta,  Italy. 
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USS  Puget  Sound 


Right:  MR3  Stephen  Hack  takes  a measurement 
on  a valve  with  a dial  indicator.  Far  right:  The 
hands  of  ET1  Robert  Gates  are  a study  in 
precision  as  he  works  on  a piece  of  electronic 
circuitry.  Below:  An  H-46  Sea  Knight  from  USS 
Concord  (AFS  5)  delivers  supplies  to  Puget 
Sound. 


JL 


officer  Captain  George  W.  Stewart.  “Just 
because  we  are  a destroyer  tender  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  limited  to  the  repair 
of  destroyers.” 

The  ship’s  many  shops— ranging  from 
clock  and  watch  repair  to  a fully-equipped 
foundry— can  repair  just  about  anything 
from  a hole  in  the  hull  to  a transistor  in 
the  most  sophisticated  piece  of  electronic 
equipment.  And  the  electronics  shop  is 
probably  one  of  the  busiest  shops  aboard, 
repairing  various  electronic  test  equip- 
ment from  other  ships. 

Electronics  and  hull  repairs  are  routine 
assignments,  sometimes  keeping  the  crew 
involved  working  12  to  16  hours  a day. 
The  repair  department  also  takes  care  of 
other  jobs  such  as  opening  a safe  or 
changing  a gas  turbine  engine  in  a Perry- 
class  frigate. 

“If  you  were  going  to  compare  us  to 
anything,  it  would  have  to  be  to  a minia- 
ture shipyard,”  explained  Commander 
Charles  Robertson,  the  repair  officer. 
“We  can  do  just  about  any  job  that  a ship- 
yard can.” 


Below:  IMI  Charles  Wood.  Bottom:  ET3  Dan 
Hansen  in  the  electronics  repair  shop. 
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USS  Puget  Sound 


With  the  variety  of  work  that  is  done  on 
Puget  Sound , the  crew  must  include  spe- 
cialists in  many  different  skills,  and, 
therefore,  almost  every  job  specialty  in 
the  Navy  is  represented. 

“Molder,  patternmaker,  lithographer, 
instrumentman  and  opticalman  are  just  a 
few  of  the  unusual  ratings  we  have  on 
board,”  said  the  captain. 

Supporting  the  repair  department  are 
the  supply  department’s  six  divisions 
which  provide  the  parts  and  tools  that 
keep  the  repair  department  operational. 
The  supply  department  carries  an  inven- 
tory of  roughly  60,000  repair  parts  and 
material  valued  at  more  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

Also  in  the  supply  department  are  a 


Left:  Some  of  the  finer  beaches  in  Italy  are  in  the 
Gaeta  area.  Lower  left:  Fishing  boats  in  the 
harbor  add  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  Gaeta.  Far 
left:  A local  area  to  visit  is  the  evening  fish 
market  on  Gaeta 's  main  street.  Below:  Puget 
Sound  molders  pour  molten  brass. 


food  service  division  and  a ship’s  store, 
which  is  a one-stop  shopping  facility 
called  ‘‘Med  Mart.”  With  more  than 
1,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  it  is 
perhaps  the  largest  single  ship’s  store 
afloat.  It  offers  the  crew  and  other  Sixth 
Fleet  sailors  everything  from  toothpaste 
to  musical  instruments  and  hi-fi  systems. 

The  medical  department  is  on  call  24 
hours  a day,  not  only  for  Puget  Sound 
crew  members,  but  also  for  those  of  ships 
alongside.  Facilities  include  an  extensive 
laboratory  and  a pharmacy,  X-ray  and 
therapeutic  treatment  facilities,  operating 
rooms  and  a 35-bed  ward.  The  depart- 
ment is  staffed  by  a doctor,  four  dentists 
and  29  hospital  corpsmen  and  dental  tech- 
nicians. 

The  deck  department  is  another  impor- 
tant unit  of  the  tender’s  team.  Without  the 
‘‘Deck  Gentlemen,”  the  ship  would  not 
be  able  to  have  customer  ships  come 
alongside.  Bringing  them  alongside  is  no 
small  job,  and  the  deck  force  has  handled 
everything  from  frigates  to  AFS’s. 


All  departments  need  light,  heat  and 
water.  That’s  the  area  of  the  engineering 
department.  The  engineering  plant  can 
provide  electrical  power  for  Puget  Sound 
plus  Five  other  ships  alongside,  if  neces- 
sary. Its  twin  boilers  are  capable  of 
generating  enough  steam  to  heat  a city  of 

10.000  people,  and  its  four  electrical 
generators  could  supply  lights  to  a city  of 

50.000  people. 

Serving  as  flagship  for  the  Sixth  Fleet  is 
an  additional  challenge.  It  entails  berthing 
and  feeding  an  extra  250  people,  handling 
more  communications  and  dealing  with 
protpcol  requirements  associated  with 
hosting  hundreds  of  official  visitors  each 
year. 

“Being  flagship  for  the  Sixth  Fleet  is  a 
lot  of  extra  work  for  us,”  said  Robertson. 
“But  don’t  get  me  wrong— everyone  on 
board  is  very  enthusiastic  about  being  the 
very  best  tender  and  flagship  the  Sixth 
Fleet  has  ever  had.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  PH  I Douglas  Tesner 
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Philadelphia  may  be  the  U.  S.  Navy’s 
official  birthplace,  but  a small  New  York 
town  claims  to  have  built  and  launched 
the  first  American  warships  — which  took 
part  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  naval  ac- 
tions of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  town  of  Skenesborough,  today 
known  as  Whitehall,  unwittingly  began 
its  contribution  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
effort  in  the  spring  of  1775.  Told  of  the 
town’s  excellent  shipbuilding  facilities 
and  harbor,  Benedict  Arnold  (at  the  time  a 
trustworthy  officer  of  the  Continental 
Army)  authorized  construction  of  a gun- 
boat flotilla,  which  he  threw  against 
greatly  superior  British  forces  the  follow- 
ing year. 

When  the  opposing  vessels  clashed  on 
Lake  Champlain  in  October  1776, 
Arnold’s  flotilla  was  overwhelmed,  and 
most  of  the  gunboats  sunk.  Yet,  for  the 
rebelling  Colonies,  this  tactical  loss 
bought  another  year  of  survival. 

By  the  time  both  sides  had  recovered 
from  the  battle,  winter  had  set  in;  the 
threat  of  British  invasion  from  Canada 
was  canceled.  For  the  Redcoats,  there 
would  be  no  second  chance. 

The  connection  between  Skenesbo- 
rough and  the  first  naval  flotilla  goes  back 
— at  least  nominally  — to  the  seizure  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  from  the  British  in  May 
1775.  Thirty  men  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Samuel  Hearick  arrived  from 
Hand’s  Cove,  N.Y.,  to  commandeer  all 
the  boats  that  Skenesborough  could  pro- 
vide. They  were  needed  to  transport  the 
forces  of  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  (of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  fame)  and  Benedict 
Arnold  across  Lake  Champlain  to  take  the 
fort. 

The  attack  was  successful  but  short- 
lived. In  the  long  run,  small  bands  of  Co- 
lonial farmers,  merchants  and  craftsmen 
proved  too  poor  a match  for  the  profes- 
sional British  soldiers  in  Canada.  The 
spring  of  1776  found  a previously  invad- 
ing American  Army  beating  a retreat 


along  Lake  Champlain,  pursued  by  a Brit- 
ish fleet. 

Arnold  knew  that  whoever  controlled 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain  would  also 
control  lines  of  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  Hudson.  He  warned  that 
“it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
lakes  be  secured  by  a large  number  (at 
least  20  or  30)  of  gondolas,  row-galleys 
and  floating  batteries.  ...” 

General  Horatio  Gates,  adjutant  general 
of  the  Continental  Army,  heeded 
Arnold’s  advice  and  gave  him  a chance  to 
put  his  ideas  into  action  by  making  the 
Army  colonel  his  commander  of  naval 
forces. 

In  June  1776,  Major  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  commander  of  Continental 
Forces  in  the  Lake  Champlain  region,  re- 
ceived orders  to  build  “with  all  expedi- 
tion” as  many  ships  as  the  Americans 
would  need  to  control  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain. 

Immediately,  the  Skenesborough  ship- 
builders responded  with  a burst  of  activity 
and  started  to  produce  America’s  first 
fleet.  (Clearly,  it  would  contain  no  ships- 
of-the-line.)  An  assortment  of  craftsmen 
came  into  town,  attracted  by  the  salary  of 
48  shillings  a month. 

Colonel  Arnold  paid  a visit  to  the  bor- 
ough on  July  23,  and  was  told  that  nine 
vessels  would  be  seaworthy  in  10  days. 
Writing  to  General  Gates,  Arnold  re- 
vealed the  progress:  “A  company  of  27 
carpenters  from  Middletown  are  cutting 
timber  for  a row-galley  on  the  Spanish 
construction  to  mount  six  heavy  pieces  of 
cannon.  One  hundred  carpenters  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  will  be 
there  this  evening.  . . .In  two  or  three 
weeks  I think  we  shall  have  a formidable 
fleet.” 

The  last  ship  of  Arnold's  flotilla  had 
barely  slid  down  the  ways  at  Skenesbo- 
rough when  word  of  his  “formidable 
fleet”  reached  enemy  lines.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  the  British  commander  in 


Canada,  also  had  realized  the  strategic  * 
importance  of  Lake  Champlain  — and  he 
wasn't  about  to  hand  it  over.  From  June 
through  September  1776,  the  British  were 
building  ships  at  St.  Johns,  21  miles 
southeast  of  Montreal.  Thus,  a force  of 
30  British  ships  was  put  together,  quite 
enough  (Carleton  felt)  to  obliterate  any- 
thing Arnold  might  put  into  the  water 
against  him. 

For  several  weeks,  Arnold  contem- 
plated the  best  use  of  his  tiny  force.  He 
finally  decided  to  position  his  ships  in  a 
crescent  formation  between  Valcour 
Island  and  the  lake’s  western  shore. 

On  Oct.  11,  1776.  Carleton’s  fleet 
sailed  south;  it  failed  to  spot  Arnold's 
vessels  until  it  was  too  late,  when  the 
British  ships  had  already  passed  Valcour 
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Island.  At  that  point,  the  American 
flotilla  opened  fire  — catching  the  enemy 
in  an  awkward  position.  Now  the  British 
had  to  struggle  back  upriver  against  the 
wind  in  order  to  give  battle.  While  most 
of  Carleton's  ships  strayed  into  shallow 
water,  the  18-gun  sloop  Inflexible  did  not; 
it  came  within  range  and  let  loose  with 
broadsides  of  withering  12-pound  shot. 

The  battle  lasted  from  10  a.m.  until 
dark,  leaving  the  Americans  with  1 1 of 
their  16  vessels  taken  or  sunk  and  80  men 
dead.  Half  that  number  of  British  were 
killed.  When  dawn  came  and  the  fog  had 
cleared,  the  enemy  discovered  that 
Arnold’s  remaining  craft  had  escaped 
south.  Within  hours,  Carleton’s  fleet 
went  after  the  crippled  American  squad- 
ron, which  ended  up  being  either  captured 


or  burned.  Arnold  fled  to  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga. 

Now  the  British  had  no  competition  for 
control  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  words 
of  one  noted  historian,  it  had  been  “a 
strife  of  pigmies  for  the  prize  of  a conti- 
nent.” But  Captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan 
gave  the  valiant  and  outnumbered  flotilla 
the  credit  it  deserved:  . . never  had 

any  force,  big  or  small,  lived  to  better 
purpose  or  died  more  gloriously.” 

For  Arnold’s  gunboats  had  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  British  for  the  rest  of 
1776.  A biting  New  England  winter  ap- 
proached, and  Carleton  was  unable  to 
send  supplies  to  his  army  on  the  lake.  Nor 
could  he  order  General  John  Burgoyne  to 
consolidate  his  forces  with  General  Wil- 
liam Howe  in  Albany  to  block  the  Ameri- 


can insurgents.  Howe  moved  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Burgoyne  marched  to 
Saratoga,  where  he  was  defeated  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

His  defeat  proved  to  be  the  Revolution- 
ary War’s  turning  point.  That  victory  en- 
couraged France  to  become  America’s 
ally,  and  it  was  the  French  fleet  that 
proved  instrumental  in  forcing  Cornwal- 
lis’ surrender  at  Yorktown. 

Benedict  Arnold  is  remembered  as 
America’s  turncoat  of  the  Revolution.  It’s 
ironic  that  his  naval  genius  at  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Champlain  had  such  a far-reaching 
effect  on  our  country's  ultimate  victory. 

— Story  by  Al  Meyer 
and  JO!  P.  M.  Callaghan 

An  artist’s  conception  of  the  Oct.  1 1 , 1776,  battle 
off  Valcour  Island.  Painting  by  V.  Zveg. 
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Glasses 

and 

Gauges 


They  have  a lot  in  common— four-story 
tall  periscopes  and  watch  parts  so  small 
you  could  spend  a career  looking  for  them 
if  you  drop  them.  Both  are  subjects  of 
study  at  the  Navy’s  OM/IM  School  at  the 
Service  Schools  Command,  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

The  opticalman  and  instrumentman  rat- 
ings—two  of  the  smallest  groups  in  the 
Navy— are  separated  until  the  E-9  level, 
where  they  merge  into  the  master  chief 
precision  instrumentman  designation. 

OMs  repair  optical  equipment  ranging 
from  thousands  of  binoculars,  bridge 
navigation  instruments  and  optical  range- 
finders to  the  intricate  periscopes 
mounted  in  submarines. 

IMs,  whose  primary  work  at  one  time 
was  in  the  field  of  office  equipment  re- 
pair, today  concentrate  on  metrology — 
the  skills  associated  with  metering,  mea- 
suring and  calibrating.  In  addition,  they 
leam  to  repair  IBM  Selectric  typewriters 
and  a typical  office  copier. 

Before  the  Navy  established  the  OM 
and  IM  ratings  in  1948,  the  work  in  these 
fields  was  performed  largely  by  ma- 
chinist's mates.  OM  and  IM  schools,  of- 
fered at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  varied  in  duration  and 
content.  By  1954,  the  schools  were  both 
relocated  to  Great  Lakes. 

Left:  1M2  Daniel  Keep  learns  the  important  skill 
of  making  replacement  part',  on  a watchmaker’s 
lathe.  Right:  A low  power  (0.2  milliwatt) 
helium-neon  laser  is  used  to  teach  light  wave 
theory  in  Opticalman  Class  “A"  School. 


Students  in  both  the  OM  and  IM  class- 
A schools,  which  are  self-paced  courses 
running  approximately  15  and  18  weeks, 
respectively,  start  their  training  with  the 
study  of  basic  mathematics. 

Either  rating  is  difficult  to  get  into,  and 
the  students  are  highly  qualified  and  moti- 
vated. “I  was  attracted  by  the  precision  of 
this  trade,”  said  Seaman  Desi  Cooper,  a 
former  8-inch  howitzer  mechanic  in  the 
Army,  and  now  a student  in  the  OM  “A” 
School.  “I  asked  for  this  school  as  an 


enlistment  incentive,  and  I’m  extremely 
pleased  with  what  I have  gotten  in  re- 
turn.” 

OM  students  progress  into  the  machine 
shop.  There,  in  addition  to  learning  the 
machine  tool  skills  they  will  need  to  make 
various  precision  optical  mounting  parts, 
they  actually  manufacture  several  of  the 
tools  that  they  will  use  in  the  remainder  of 
their  training.  They  then  take  the  tools 
with  them  to  the  fleet. 

From  the  machine  shop,  prospective 
OMs  return  to  the  classroom  to  leam  opti- 
cal theory.  In  this  phase  they  leam  how 
glass  bends  light  and  how  the  various  ele- 
ments of  an  optical  system  interact  to- 
gether to  form  images.  To  actually  enable 
them  to  see  light  beams,  students  in  this 
phase  formerly  used  a “smoke  box”  into 
which  they  could  introduce  various  lens 
combinations.  The  smoke  came  from  cig- 
arette. New  low-power  lasers  have  both 
eliminated  that  health  hazard  and  made  it 
easier  for  the  students  to  visualize  the  re- 
fraction, diffraction  and  reflection  of  light 
in  an  optical  system. 

The  final  phase  of  an  OM's  basic  train- 
ing demands  that  the  students  use  all  of 
their  new  skills  to  repair  binoculars  and 
other  optical  instruments. 

Advanced  training  for  OMs  consists  of 
a 12-week  class-C  school  in  which  they 
leam  to  repair  Type  2D  and  15D  peri- 
scopes. This  school  is  also  a prerequisite 
fora  follow-on  12-week  school  in  which 
advanced  students  leam  to  repair  the  type 
of  periscope  which  is  mounted  on  more 
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Above:  Instructor  0M1  Jack  Baker  inspects  a 
Type-18  periscope,  a giant  but  delicate  instrument 
that  reaches  some  four  stories  in  height.  Upper 
right:  IMC  Ed  Thouvenin  passes  along  a hint  to 
IM2  Terri  St.  Laurence  who  learns  that  precision 
and  attention  to  detail  are  paramount  in  the 
instrumentman  rating. 


advanced  submarines.  This  instrument 
has  extremely  complex  electronics,  and 
plans  are  currently  going  forward  to  send 
students  to  Basic  Electricity  and  Elec- 
tronics School  before  they  start  to  work 
on  this  periscope. 

IMs,  following  their  math  preparation, 
go  into  the  MIRCS  lab— Mechanical  In- 
strument Repair  and  Calibration  Shops. 
There  they  leam  how  to  repair  and  cali- 
brate gauges  like  those  that  are  found 
aboard  Navy  ships.  They  also  receive 
training  in  operating  the  latest  testing 
equipment  used  to  measure  accuracy  of 
entire  banks  of  gauges  aboard  our  newest 
ships. 

The  students  in  basic  IM  school  also 
leam  to  repair  IBM  Selectric  typewriters 
and  a typical  office  copier.  At  one  time, 
the  bulk  of  their  training  lay  in  the  area  of 
office  machine  repair,  but  today  these  are 
the  only  such  items  they  specifically  leam 
to  repair. 

However,  IM  “A”  School  students 
leam  to  trouble  shoot  and  repair  a basic 
office  copier.  Although  they  may  not  en- 
counter that  particular  brand  of  equipment 
in  the  fleet,  working  with  it  prepares  them 
to  at  least  make  basic  repairs  to  copy 
equipment  they  may  encounter. 

Two  advanced  training  curriculums  are 
available  for  IMs.  One  school,  for 
MIRCS  supervisors,  is  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  Colo.  Students  there  receive 
the  1 1 weeks  of  highly  technical  training 
necessary  to  take  charge  of  a laboratory 


that  calibrates  the  many  instruments  and 
gauges  on  ships. 

Another  advanced  IM  school  teaches 
the  intricacies  of  watch  and  clock  repair. 
This  12-week  school  equips  students  to 
repair  a variety  of  bridge  clocks  and  other 
timekeeping  devices.  The  broad  variety 
of  equipment  watch  repairmen  are  called 
upon  to  fix  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  stock  all  the  parts  that  might  be 
needed,  so  an  important  part  of  their 
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training  is  the  manufacture  or  modifica- 
tion of  replacement  parts. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  two  schools 
come  from  other  ratings.  Some  have  re- 
quested OM  or  IM  training  as  re-enlist- 
ment incentives;  others  were  offered  the 
training  when  they  became  unable  to 
serve  in  previous  assignments.  One  ex- 
ample is  a Navy  member  who  might  have 
had  a hearing  loss  from  high-noise  work 
areas. 

Master  Chief  Precision  Instrumentman 
Jim  Parsons,  OM/IM  School  division  of- 
ficer, is  currently  one  of  less  than  a dozen 
people  at  the  top  of  this  intricate  craft. 
According  to  Parsons,  both  schools  are 
advancing  into  new  areas.  “We  are  look- 
ing at  the  possibility  of  adding  an  optical 
alignment  phase  to  our  periscope  repair 
curriculum  in  OM  School.  In  the  IM 
School,  we  are  in  a state  of  transition  too. 
The  days  of  mechanical  gauges  are  be- 
coming numbered,”  Parsons  said.  “We 
are  getting  into  remote  sensing  and  elec- 
tronic calibration.  Also,  even  though  new 
testing  equipment  is  being  introduced  into 
the  fleet  to  calibrate  these  systems,  some- 
body is  going  to  have  to  be  trained  to 
maintain  the  test  gear— and  that’s  going  to 
be  the  IMs.” 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  the 


people  in  the  Navy  are  OMs  or  IMs— 
about  350  and  450,  respectively.  But  the 
equipment  they  repair  and  maintain  plays 
a far  larger  role  in  the  daily  operations  of 
the  Navy  than  those  small  numbers  might 
predict. 

But  then,  what  else  can  be  expected 


from  people  who  can  remove,  repair  and 
reinstall  a several-thousand-pound  peri- 
scope, and  make  light  go  around  comers, 
or  from  sailors  who  can  measure  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  inside  of  an  operating 
gas  turbine,  and  then  fix  your  watch? 

— Story  and  photos  by  Lt.  Alan  Dooley 


Left:  Navy  civilians  and  military  people  learn  to  repair  periscopes  by  first 
studying  the  intricacies  of  the  complex  instruments.  Top:  5/1  Michael  Smith 
measures  the  accuracy  of  a gauge  with  an  electronic  calibration  testing 
device  under  the  watchful  eye  of  IMI  Lawrence  Kidwell.  Above:  A sign  in 
the  binocular  repair  laboratory  exhorts  students  to  strive  for  perfection. 
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Training 
the  Elite 


At  6:30  a.m.,  31  men  dressed  in  green 
shorts.  T-shirts  and  running  shoes  assem- 
ble on  a field  at  NAS  North  Island.  San 
Diego.  Most  are  recent  graduates  of 
Naval  Aircrew  Candidate  School  in  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  Others  come  from  local  avia- 
tion communities  or  surface  ships  with 
search  and  rescue  capabilities. 

From  wherever  they  come,  these  men 
know  that  the  Search  and  Rescue  Swim 
School  they’re  about  to  begin  will  be  a 
stiff  challenge  to  their  abilities.  But  if 
they  manage  to  find  the  extra  effort  re- 
quired to  pass  the  course,  they'll  earn  the 
distinctive  “Rescue  Swimmer”  patch  and 
assignment  to  the  fleet  as  a “wet”  air- 
crewman. 

The  school,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Commander,  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Wing,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  receives  full 
support  from  its  command.  And  many 
SAR  Swim  School  graduates  return  this 
support  through  outstanding  performance 
of  duty  with  various  Pacific  Fleet  squad- 
rons. 

Students  at  the  school,  conducted  by 
Helicopter  Combat  Support  Squadron 
One  (HC-1),  are  serious  about  their  train- 
ing; most  of  them  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  save  lives  under  arduous  condi- 
tions. Only  the  best-qualified  candidates 
make  it  through  the  tough  four-week 
physical  and  academic  training.  The  phi- 
losophy of  being  the  best  is  emphasized 
from  the  first  day  of  class. 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class 
Camilo  Gentile,  leading  petty  officer  and 
senior  instructor  at  the  swim  school,  tells 
his  students  on  indoctrination  day  to 
“Keep  in  mind,  if  you’re  not  the  best. 


One  on  one  rescues  are  practiced  to  perfection. 


ALL  HANDS 


Learning  how  every  piece  of  equipment  works  is 
an  essential  part  of  SAR  Swim  School  training. 
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you  simply  won’t  graduate.” 

This  attitude  is  an  inherent  part  of  each 
training  day  for  the  student.  It’s  insepara- 
ble from  classroom  instruction  on  first 
aid,  survival  equipment,  search  and  res- 
cue tactics  and  helicopter  familiarization. 
Vigorous  training  carries  over  to  the  pool 
and  into  the  air  with  demonstrations  and 
simulated  rescue  conditions  covering  life- 
saving, day/night  water  entry  from  a heli- 
copter and  parachute  disentanglement. 

“We  emphasize  becoming  involved  in 
the  worst  possible  rescue  situation,”  said 
Master  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  J.  J. 
Kaczmar.  “An  aviator,  entangled  in  his 
parachute  and  panic-stricken  in  the  water 
at  night  in  heavy  seas,  is  a reality  which 
could  be  in  the  student’s  future.  We  want 
to  make  sure  he'll  be  ready.” 

Although  the  course  is  full  of  stress  for 
the  student,  it’s  never  allowed  to  become 
unsafe. 

The  seasoned  staff  members  carefully 
blend  academic  presentations  with  practi- 
cal demonstrations  before  the  student  par- 
ticipates. Instructors  include  two  mem- 
bers of  SEAL  Team  One,  who  make  sure 
that  maximum  physical  conditioning  of 
students  is  maintained. 


“We  want  a well-trained,  disciplined 
individual  who’ll  react  quickly,  profes- 
sionally and  safely  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions,” explained  Gentile.  “And  the 
reason  we  want  this  is  because  we  know 
what  lies  ahead.” 

The  quality  of  training  afforded  by  the 
rescue  swimmer  school  is  highlighted  by 
21-year-old  Aviation  Anti-submarine 
Warfare  Operator  Airman  Apprentice 
Edward  Hofstra.  “I’ve  played  soccer  and 
trained  in  Canada,  England  and  Holland, 
but  I’ve  never  experienced  training  that 
was  so  intensive.  This  school  is  more  than 
I expected.” 

Gentile  noted  that  the  attrition  rate  at 
SAR  Swim  School  has  been  as  high  as  30 
percent.  But  to  compromise  standards  of 
training  is  to  invite  disaster;  the  staff  is 
always  quality  conscious,  especially  at 
the  Planning  Board  for  Training  sessions. 
“Weekly  PBT  allows  us  to  frequently  re- 
view and  quickly  reassess  situations 
rather  than  wait  until  the  end  of  four 


weeks  to  solve  any  problems,”  Gentile 
added. 

Those  experiencing  problems  in  school 
have  several  options  including  after-hours 
training  and  individual  counseling.  Staff 
members  feel  that  all  students,  with  the 
exception  of  those  with  medical  deficien- 
cies, have  the  potential  to  complete  the 
course  Incentive  is  the  basic  require- 
ment. 

“We  don’t  drop  or  set  back  an  individ- 
ual from  training  until  every  option  to 
continue  has  been  exhausted,”  said 
Boatswain’s  Mate  Second  Class  Brian 
Lippe,  one  of  the  SEAL  Team  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Completion  of  SAR  Swim  School  is 
more  than  just  a graduation  ceremony. 
For  the  students,  there  is  the  pride  of  ac- 
complishment; for  the  staff  and  com- 
mand, there’s  another  kind  of  pride:  that 
of  having  trained  an  elite  class  of  quali- 
fied professionals— the  rescue  swimmers. 

— Story  by  Ensign  Sandra  Lynn  Mitchell 
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Sterett  Arrives 

The  guided  missile  cruiser  USS  Sterett 
(CG  31)  received  a colorful,  if  damp, 
welcome  this  summer  when  it  arrived  at 
its  new  home  port  at  the  U.  S.  Facility, 
Subic  Bay,  Philippines. 

Under  a canopy  of  gaily-covered  um- 
brellas, several  families,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  ship  from  San  Diego,  joined 
Philippine  dance  groups,  the  American- 
Filipino  Cultural  Association  and  base 
residents  in  welcoming  the  ship  with  ban- 
ners and  music.  Children  waved  brightly 
colored  balloons  labeled  “Welcome 
Home  Daddy.” 

Sterett,  with  a crew  of  400,  joins  the 
submarine  USS  Grayback  (SS  574)  as  the 
only  U.  S.  warships  stationed  at  Subic 
Bay,  the  primary  repair,  supply  and  air 
support  base  for  U.  S.  forces  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean.  Sterett  will 


become  the  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Force  75,  the  surface  combatant  force  of 
Harry  C.  Schrader,  Commander  Task  the  Seventh  Fleet. 


Liberty  Council 

Living  in  Europe  for  two  or  three  years 
can  be  a rewarding  and  exciting  expe- 
rience. It  also  can  be  confusing  and 
downright  frustrating  if  one  is  not  aware 
of  local  customs  and  ways  of  life. 


Helping  new  crew  members  adjust  to 
life  in  Italy,  the  destroyer  tender— and 
Sixth  Fleet  flagship — USS  Puget  Sound 
(AD  38),  homeported  in  Gaeta,  has  intro- 
duced two  classes  called  Liberty  Council 
and  Intercultural  Relations. 

Liberty  Council  classes  are  held  for 


single  sailors  and  geographical  bachelors 
(married  people  without  families  in  the 
area).  Intercultural  Relations  classes  are 
aimed  at  married  sailors  and  their  families 
living  in  and  near  Gaeta.  Both  classes 
cover  essentially  the  same  information, 
but  they  focus  on  specific  needs  of  differ- 
ent groups.  The  classes  help  the  Navy 
people  adjust  to  their  new  environment 
and  suggest  many  interesting  places  they 
should  visit  in  southern  Italy. 

On  the  last  indoctrination,  participants 
go  on  a field  trip  of  theit  choosing — 
Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Sorrento  or  the 
islands  of  Capri  and  Ponza.  Expenses  for 
transportation  and  food  incurred  by  stu- 
dents assigned  are  reimbursed  through  the 
ship’s  special  services  program. 

A positive  result  of  the  program  is  that 
the  Navy  people  have  a greater  under- 
standing of  their  new  duty  station  and  the 
local  citizens.  They  also  gain  more  confi- 
dence for  potential  problem  areas,  such  as 
shopping  in  local  stores  and  traveling  on 
the  Italian  mass  transportation  systems. 

— Story  by  JOi  T.  C.  Brown 
— Photos  by  PH.I  Michael  Drummond 
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Intercultural  relations  training  in  Italy  includes  a 
field  trip,  and  MMFR  Bamburg 's  choice  was  the 
Roman  Coliseum. 


ALL  HANDS 


WWII  Crew  Returns 

Crew  members  of  the  San  Diego-based 
tank  landing  ship  USS  San  Bernardino 
(LST  1 1 89)  played  host  recently  to  20 
former  Navy  members  and  their  families. 
The  visiting  “crew”  of  the  USS  LST  225 
was  celebrating  its  third  reunion  and  the 
first  on  the  West  Coast  since  LST  “two- 
two  bits”— as  they  call  it— was  decom- 
missioned in  1947  and  sold  for  scrap. 

The  reunion  kicked  off  bright  and  early 
as  crew  members  of  yesteryear  teamed  up 
with  today’s  sailors  to  work  the  same  jobs 
they  did  aboard  225  four  decades  ago. 

As  San  Bernardino  headed  out  to  sea,  it 
passed  USS  LST  339  under  tow  to  a ship- 
yard. Memories  flashed  back  to  the  225 
crew  on  seeing  the  old  vessel  from  a mod- 
em day  ship.  In  World  War  II  years, 
LSTs  did  not  bear  names— they  were  only 
identified  by  hull  numbers. 

Sea  stories  were  the  plan  of  the  day  for 


A reunion  aboard  USS  Bernardino  meant  a 
special  cake,  cut  by  CO  Cmdr.  Jerry  Harken  (left) 
D and  retired  Capt.  Jack  Goddard. 
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both  old  and  young  sailors.  One  recalled  a 
day,  Jan.  21,  1945,  when  225  was  an- 
chored in  Kossol  Passage,  Palau  Islands: 

Shortly  after  morning  muster,  the  crew 
was  startled  by  an  explosion  near  the 
ship.  Another  LST  signaled  it  had  sighted 
a sub.  All  eyes  trained  on  a periscope  off 
the  port  bow,  and  their  ship’s  anti-aircraft 
guns  zeroed  in  on  an  enemy  two-man 
midget  sub  loaded  with  TNT,  attempting 
to  ram  the  225. 

Hot  lead  poured  into  the  midget  sub  un- 
til it  finally  exploded  near  225.  As  in 
most  sea  stories,  the  actual  distance  of  the 
action  narrowed  from  narrator  to  narrator. 

A modern-day  San  Bernardino  sailor 
asked  how  could  an  LST  bag  a submarine 
with  anti-aircraft  guns? 

The  “old  salt’’  answered,  “We 
dropped  paint  in  the  water,  and  it  covered 
the  periscope.  The  sub’s  crew  thought 
they  were  still  submerged  and  had  to  keep 
ascending  to  get  to  the  surface— that’s 
when  we  let  ’em  have  it  with  the  AA 
guns.” 

During  lunch  the  visitors  told  their 
hosts  about  the  invasions  of  Saipan,  Pele- 
liu  and  Tinian.  But  not  all  the  stories  were 
dead  serious  or  dramatic. 

Some  were  humorous,  as  the  one  225 
sailors  related  about  making  a deal  with 
Marines  in  Pearl  Harbor.  The  adventure 
began  when  the  sailors  agreed  to  lend  the 
Marines  a small  amphibious  landing  craft 
if  the  Marines  could  “liberate”  a jeep  for 
the  ship. 

Once  the  pact  was  made,  225  crew 
members  drove  around  Honolulu  in  their 
newly  acquired  jeep  but  later  had  to  aban- 
don it  when  it  suffered  a flat  tire.  It 
seemed  none  of  the  28  riders  wanted  to 
stick  around  to  see  what  authorities  would 
say.  It’s  not  known  how  the  Marines 
fared  with  the  landing  craft. 

Following  lunch,  San  Bernardino ’s 
195-man  crew  took  part  in  several  exer- 
cises for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors.  Small 
boats  were  launched  as  helicopters  con- 
ducted operations  from  the  flight  deck. 
The  aerial  maneuvers  intrigued  LST  225' s 
old  sailors  since  helicopters  never  opera- 
ted from  their  ship,  let  alone  any  ship  in 
World  War  II. 

— Story  and  photo  by  Lt.  Andy  H.  Wilson 


Lamplighters  Win 

Helicopter  Anti-Submarine  Squadron 
(Light)  36  is  the  recipient  of  the  East 
Coast  LAMPS  Squadron  of  the  Year 
Award  for  1981 . First  presented  last  year, 
the  award  has  been  won  by  HSL-36  both 
times. 

The  award  goes  to  the  East  Coast  Light 
Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System  squadron 
that  exhibits  superior  overall  performance 
in  areas  of  combat  readiness,  battle  effi- 
ciency, aviation  safety,  personnel  reten- 
tion and  search-and-rescue  abilities. 

Homeported  in  Mayport,  Fla.,  the 
squadron  also  was  winner,  in  1980,  of 
Battle  “E”  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Safety  Award. 

The  Lamplighters  flew  a record  6,201 
flight  hours  in  fiscal  year  1981,  including 
a record  704.5  hours  in  one  month.  Addi- 
tionally, six  HSL-36  detachments  logged 
more  than  3,350  hours  while  deployed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  North  Atlantic,  Indian 
Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea.  During  that 
period,  HSL-36  did  not  suffer  main- 
tenance-related or  pilot  factor  mishaps. 


Rear  Adm.  Fred  Johnston  presents  the  1981 
LAMPS  Squadron  of  the  Year  award  to  Cmdr. 
Martin  Polsenski,  CO  of  HSL-36. 
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Bearings 


Guests  on  Midway 


Adm.  Tsugio  Yata,  chairman.  Joint  Staff  Council 
(left),  and  Adm.  Masaru  Maeda,  chief  of  staff, 
Maritime  Self  Defense  Force,  are  greeted  by  Capt. 
Robert  S.  Owens,  Midway 's  CO,  and  Rear  Adm. 
D.  L.  Felt,  Commander  Naval  Forces  Japan. 
Photo  by  PHI  David  Witthuhn. 


Japan’s  top-ranking  civilian  and  mili- 
tary defense  officials  and  key  members  of 
its  legislative  assembly  visited  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Midway  (CV  41)  recently  to 
observe  flight  operations  and  leam  about 
life  aboard  a U.  S.  carrier  at  sea. 

Heading  the  group  was  Joji  Omura, 
Minister  of  State  for  Defense.  Others 
were  Admiral  Tsugio  Yata,  chairman. 
Joint  Staff  Council;  Admiral  Masaru 
Maeda,  chief  of  staff.  Maritime  Self  De- 
fense Force;  and  Lieutenant  General 
Yasuo  Matsui,  vice  chief  of  the  Air  Staff; 
and  six  Diet  members. 

The  visit  began  at  the  Naval  Air  Facil- 
ity, Atsugi,  Japan,  where  the  officials 
boarded  a U.S.  Navy  C-2  aircraft  for  the 
flight  to  Midway  at  sea.  After  an  arrested 
landing,  they  were  greeted  on  the  flight 
deck  by  Captain  Robert  S.  Owens,  com- 
manding officer. 


After  a command  presentation  ex- 
plaining the  ship's  operations,  presented 
in  Japanese,  the  group  observed  flight 
operations  and  toured  the  ship. 

The  visitors  then  boarded  the  C-2  air- 
craft for  their  return  trip  to  Atsugi  and 
were  catapulted  off  the  carrier's  flight 
deck,  completing  the  cycle  of  launch  and 
recovery,  to  end  their  visit. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  L.  Felt.  Commander 
Naval  Forces  Japan,  said,  “The  success- 
ful visit  by  such  high-ranking  Japanese 
officials  is  a visible  sign  of  the  continued 
support  of  the  government  of  Japan  to 
U.S.  forces  stationed  and  deployed  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  visit  provided  these 
defense-oriented  officials  the  opportunity 
to  view  a first-class  professional  Navy  at 
work  and  gave  them  great  insight  into  the 
complexity  of  carrier  operations." 

— By  JOSN  Russ  Stresing 


George  Revitalized 

In  1943  on  Guadalcanal  when  the  shout 
of  “here  comes  George”  was  heard,  all 
hell  broke  loose.  Sailors  and  soldiers 
dove  for  cover  as  Japanese  planes  spat 
lead  from  20mm  cannon  and  13.2mm  ma- 
chine guns.  George,  needless  to  say,  was 
not  well-received  by  men  on  the  ground. 
George  was  the  allied  code  name  for  the 
18  cylinder  radial  engine  powered  Ja- 
panese N1K2-J  Shiden  Kai  fighter  plane. 

Today,  after  much  overhauling  and  re- 
painting by  reservists  from  Fleet  Logistic 
Support  Squadron  52,  one  infamous  (and 
now  silent)  George  sits  on  display  at 
Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Though  the  N1K2-J  fighter  looks  fit  for 
the  skies  now,  when  VR-52’s  main- 
tenance officer  first  surveyed  the  project, 
he  discovered  George  to  be  in  sorry 
shape— laden  with  rust,  dings,  nicks  and 
dents. 

Undaunted  by  the  challenge,  10  of  the 
squadron’s  aviation  machinist’s  mates, 
aviation  electrician’s  mates  and  aviation 
structural  mechanics  went  to  work  (in 
their  spare  time)  during  active  duty  for 
training  to  return  George  to  fighting 
trim— at  least  externally. 


The  crew  did  extensive  research  on  cor- 
rect paint  schemes  and  lettering,  even 
constructing  a small  model  from  which  to 
work  before  tackling  the  real  physical 
jobs  of  patching,  filling  and  sanding. 
Finally,  George  was  painted  in  all  its 
authentic  World  War  II  livery. 

Coincidentally,  two  Japanese  journal- 
ists were  visiting  the  air  station  to  photo- 
graph another  wartime  relic  in  the  Willow 
Grove  collection,  the  B6N2  Jill  torpedo 


bomber,  and  struck  up  a conversation 
with  the  VR-52  men.  It  turned  out  the 
visitors  were  authorities  on  Japanese  avia- 
tion and  knew  the  names  of  several  war- 
time pilots  who  had  flown  the  N1K2-J. 
One  volunteered  to  letter  a squadron  com- 
mander’s name  in  Japanese  on  each  side 
of  the  plane  beneath  the  cockpit,  thus 
adding  a final  touch  to  aviation  history. 

— Story  by  Cmdr.  J.  IV.  Swanberg 
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Models  and  Ships 

A 250-pound,  18-foot-long  brass  model 
of  the  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  has  been 
constructed  by  craftsmen  at  the  Navy 
Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego. 

The  only  /ovra-class  battleship  to  serve 
in  three  conflicts— World  War  II,  Korea 
and  Vietnam— New  Jersey  went  into  the 
shipyard  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  early 
August  in  preparation  for  its  fourth  stint 
of  active  service.  It  seems  the  refurbish- 
ing of  one  New  Jersey  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  another  kind  of  New  Jersey. 

As  shipyard  work  began  on  the  888- 
foot,  45,000-ton  dreadnought,  work  was 
being  completed  on  the  somewhat  smaller 
version  in  the  PWC  Model  Shop. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  model  and  other 
ship  replicas  fabricated  by  the  shop  is  for 
research  and  development  leading  to  de- 
signing the  shape  and  placement  of  high 
frequency  antennas.  Testing  of  the  model 
by  the  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center  per- 
mits research  engineers  to  predict  antenna 
performance  on  the  actual  battleship. 
Such  testing  allows  corrective  action  to 


DAT  for  Families 

The  renovated  Midway  Dependents  As- 
sistance Team  Center  (DAT)  was  offi- 
cially opened  recently  at  Fleet  Activities, 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  It  is  one  of  two  such 
organizations  in  operation  — Naval  Sur- 
face Forces  Pacific  DAT  handles  all 
Yokosuka  ships  other  than  USS  Midway 
(CV  41). 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Midway 


take  place  in  the  planning  stages,  rather 
than  making  costly  modifications  later  to 
the  actual  equipment.  The  accuracy  of 
such  predictions  and  recommendations  is 
critically  dependent  on  the  model’s  ac- 
curacy. 

Complete  with  all  guns,  rocket  launch- 
ers, boat  davits  and  the  like,  the  model  is 
highly  detailed.  Antennas  on  masts  and 
towers  are  connected  to  coaxial  cables  for 
electronic  hookup  during  testing  which  is 
conducted  at  the  NOSC  Model  Range  at 
nearby  Point  Loma,  Calif. 

Working  from  blueprints,  sketches  and 
pictures,  model  shop  craftsmen  have  built 
a fleet  of  such  warships.  These  include 
cruisers,  guided  missile  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, ice  breakers,  auxiliary  craft  and 
aircraft  carriers,  including  the  largest 
model— a 23-foot  version  of  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68). 

One  shop  model,  a 20-foot  replica  of 
the  USS  Missouri  (BB  11)  is  on  perma- 
nent display  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Me- 
morial Library  in  Independence,  Mo. 

Slated  to  cost  $326  million,  New  Jer- 
sey's; refurbishing  includes  installation  of 


modern  cruise  missile  systems,  along 
with  close-in  weapons  for  self-defense, 
updated  communications  and  electronic 
systems.  These  and  other  features  add  to 
the  New  Jersey's  already  impressive  ar- 
senal of  nine  16-inch  and  20  five-inch 
guns. 


DAT  is  to  assist  dependents  of  the  crews 
of  Midway  and  Carrier  Air  Wing  Five, 
and  according  to  Senior  Chief  William  C. 
Hastings,  officer-in-charge  of  Midway 
DAT,  the  word  “no”  is  not  in  DAT’s 
vocabulary. 

The  services  offered  by  Midway  DAT 
are  many  and  varied.  One  of  the  biggest  is 
meeting  arriving  Navy  members  and  their 
families  at  the  airport  and  providing  trans- 
portation. A DAT  representative  assists 
with  children,  baggage,  customs  and 
pets. 

The  DAT  driver  begins  the  family’s 
transition  into  a new  way  of  life  by  ex- 
plaining things  during  the  three-hour  ride 
from  the  airport.  This  helps  new  arrivals 
to  better  understand  their  initial  impres- 
sions of  some  of  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Japanese  people. 

Once  the  family  has  settled  into  a Navy 
Lodge,  private  housing  or  into  military 
quarters,  DAT  continues  to  provide  serv- 
ices — especially  while  Midway  is  de- 
ployed. A couple  of  the  services  fre- 


quently provided  are  issuing  temporary 
ID  cards  and  assisting  the  family  in  com- 
municating with  their  service  member 
aboard  ship.  The  DAT  also  provides  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  passports  and  visas 
and  in  the  filing  of  temporary  lodging  al- 
lowance claims. 

The  team  tries  to  make  life  as  easy  as 
possible  for  arriving  sailors  and  their  de- 
pendents. As  Hastings  puts  it,  “This 
builds  morale  and  helps  retention.” 
Seaman  Joe  Spicer,  a DAT  member, 
adds,  “The  first  impression  I give  to  in- 
coming people  will  be  a lasting  one.  I 
want  it  to  be  favorable.” 

With  the  renovations  to  its  old  building 
now  complete,  Midway  DAT  is  able  to 
offer  a more  pleasant  atmosphere  to  arriv- 
als to  Yokosuka.  The  working  staff  mem- 
bers claim  high  job  satisfaction,  and  their 
professional  attitudes  reflect  Senior  Chief 
Hastings’  words,  “We  do  care;  that’s 
what  makes  it  work.” 

— Story  by  JOSN  Orion  Gallagher 
— Photos  by  PHI  Dennis  Brockschmidt 
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Goodbye 


Again 


When  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Constellation 
(CV  64)  left  its  home  port  of  San  Diego  for  an 
eight-month  Western  Pacific  deployment,  crew- 
men faced  the  reality  of  saying  goodbye  to  their 
loved  ones.  Photographer’s  Mate  First  Class 
Michael  Denson  captured  on  film  the  emotional 
pain  of  parting. 
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C hau venet 

Plumbs  the  Depths 


Ensign  Gledhill  peered  at  the  clock.  Al- 
most time,  he  told  himself. 

“Stand  by,”  he  called.  “Mark.” 

“Time:  1332  and  30  seconds,”  some- 
one responded. 

“ARGO:  6932,  1957,”  came  from 
another. 

“Depth:  713  meters,”  called  out  a 
third. 

Gledhill  rapidly  recorded  the  figures  in 
the  log  book.  The  men  of  Hydrographic 


Survey  Launch  Two  of  USNS  Chauvenet 
(TAGS  29)  had  just  taken  a sounding,  one 
of  millions  taken  during  the  course  of  the 
current  mission  of  the  ship. 

The  San  Francisco-based  Chauvenet  is 
on  a hydrographic  charting  expedition  to 
Indonesia.  The  131  men  and  two  women 
on  the  393-foot  ship  probe  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  floor,  transferring  their  findings 
into  accurate  navigation  charts  of  the  Ma- 
kassar Strait,  located  between  Kalimantan 


and  Sulawesi  in  the  South  Pacific.  The 
most  recent  charts  are  dated  1936.  and 
Chauvenet  is  collecting  data  to  be  used  by 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  in  updating 
them. 

“We  began  charting  Makassar  Strait  in 


The  sights  and  sound  of  Indonesia  are  a new 
experience  for  the  surveying  team  of  USNS 
Chauvenet  off  the  Borneo  coast. 
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1979,”  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Sue 
Friess  said.  “The  strait  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  an  alternate  route  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.” 

Chauvenet  is  operated  by  69  civil  serv- 
ice employees,  leaving  59  Navy  people 
from  Oceanographic  Unit  Four  and  five 
scientists  from  the  Naval  Oceanographic 
Office,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  free  to  con- 
duct hydrographic  surveys. 

While  surveying,  Chauvenet  navigates 
“precise”  courses,  and  its  positions  are 
accurate  to  within  25  feet. 

“The  survey  control  personnel  are 
sharp,”  Chauvenet’s  third  officer  Jeffrey 
Hollinger  said,  “and  when  I request  posi- 
tions, I get  them  right  away.  We  work 
together  and  come  out  with  an  operation 
that  is  feasible.” 

Using  three  shore-based  radio  transmit- 
ters operated  by  the  Mississippi-based 
Navigation  Aids  Support  Unit,  people  in 
Survey  Control  recommend  courses, 
keeping  the  ship  in  the  proper  track.  An 
on  board  computer  receives  both  posi- 
tional information  and  soundings  from  the 
transmitters  and  the  ship’s  precision 
depth-finding  sonar. 

When  waters  become  too  shallow  for 
Chauvenet,  34-foot  hydrographic  survey 
launches  (HSLs)  are  put  to  work.  These 
small  vessels,  which  can  operate  in  as  lit- 


Transferring  survey  information  onto  charts  and 
graphs  (left  and  upper  left ) is  part  of  the  daily 
routine  aboard  Chauvenet.  Indonesians  still 
employ  the  ancient  methods  of  preserving  fish 
(top  left).  While  Chauvenet  works  off  the  coast 
(above),  medical  team  members  (right)  take  their 
skills  to  the  local  people. 
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tie  as  3 meters  of  water,  have  the  same 
navigational  and  sounding  equipment  as 
the  mother  ship,  except  for  the  computer. 
The  launches  collect  the  data,  which  is 
later  fed  into  the  ship’s  computer. 

“The  deep-water  navigation  the  ship 
does  is  important,”  said  Gledhill, 
Oceanography  Department  head,  “but 
it’s  the  boats  that  do  all  the  shallow  water 
operations.  They’re  out  there  for  three  to 
four  days  in  a row  in  dangerous  waters, 
gathering  the  data  we  require.” 

The  small  boat  operations  take  a team 
of  six  dedicated  people,  all  coordinating 
to  achieve  good  soundings. 

“It  takes  a knack,”  said  Engineman 
Second  Class  Joel  McKeehen,  coxswain 
of  HSL  number  two.  “Steering  a straight- 
line  course  in  calm  water  is  easy,  but 
when  swells  come  up,  you  have  a dif- 
ferent situation.  The  waves  move  the  bow 
off  course,  and  if  the  HSL  goes  up  too 
steep  a wave,  the  generator  goes  out. 
Then  the  electronics  trip  off,  and  we  have 
to  start  all  over  again. 

“We  operate  in  less  than  10  meters  of 
water  and  in  as  little  as  3 meters.  You 
need  good  bow  lookouts  because  there  are 
reefs,  and  the  depth  sometimes  jumps 
from  20  meters  to  3 — instantly.  After 
three  days  of  boat  operations  you  become 
fatigued;  bouncing  all  the  time  and  driv- 
ing eight  to  nine  hours  a day  takes  a lot 
out  of  a guy.” 

The  Automatic  Ranging  Grid  overlay 
(used  for  accurate  navigation  of  survey 
vessels)  and  the  sonar  and  all  the  related 
electronics  are  maintained  by  a single 
Navy  electronics  technician  in  each  HSL. 

“I’m  responsible  for  10  pieces  of  elec- 
tronics gear  on  the  boat,”  Electronics 
Technician  Third  Class  Mike  Skinas  said, 
“and  without  that  gear,  we  wouldn’t  do 
any  survey  operations.  It  is  fairly  reliable 
equipment,  so  my  main  job  during  opera- 


The  varied  work  aboard  ship  (opposite  page) 
often  continues  into  the  evening  hours,  but  on 
shore,  time  seems  to  move  a little  slower. 


tions  is  to  monitor  the  gear  and  the 
readouts.” 

Civilian  scientists  from  the  Navy 
Oceanographic  Office  do  all  the  data  veri- 
fication, plotting  and  final  analysis 
aboard  Chauvenet.  They  find  the  ship’s 
position,  determine  the  depth  and  note  it 
on  a rough  track  chart. 

The  Makassar  Strait  is  140  miles  wide 


and  360  miles  long,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  plots  to  do.  Eventually,  all 
the  figures  will  begin  to  fall  into  place; 
new  patterns  and  contours  will  emerge. 
Soon  the  charts  will  be  completely  up- 
dated, and  navigators  will  be  able  to  sail 
those  waters  more  safely. 

—Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Tim  Lewis 
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Defense  Mapping  Agency 


Keeping  Up  With 


« 


the  Demand 


Up  to  the  mid- 1800s,  sailing  the  seven 
seas  was  a good  deal  more  risky  than  it  is 
today.  One  reason  was  the  lack  of  ac- 
curate, detailed  charts.  > 

Today,  a U.  S.  Navy  ship  wouldn't 
leave  its  home  port  without  numerous 
charts  aboard.  If  it  did,  the  sea  adage 
about  the  navigator  insisting  the  ship  was 
in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  could 
well  become  a reality. 

The  task  of  keeping  the  charts  of  the 
world’s  waterways  up  to  date  falls  on  the 
Defense  Mapping  Agency.  DMA,  a joint 
defense  agency,  provides  maps,  charts 
and  geodetic  support  to  the  armed  forces, 
the  intelligence  community  and  other 
government  agencies  — plus  providing 
charts  to  merchant  mariners  worldwide. 
Every  ship,  military  or  commercial,  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  a designated  supply  of 
accurate  charts  and  related  publications 
which  cover  waters  over  which  they  are 
likely  to  sail.  An  aircraft  carrier,  for  ex- 
ample, must  carry  more  than  23,000  ’ 

copies  of  charts;  a destroyer,  nearly 

2,000. 

However,  a chart  is  no  more  accurate 
than  the  survey  on  which  it's  based. 
DMA  estimates  that  8 million  square  1 
nautical  miles  of  the  world’s  accessible 
coastal  waters  have  not  been  adequately 
surveyed  in  terms  of  present-day  require- 
ments. 


Left:  Cartographer  Brian  Cantwell  plots  “No- 
tice to  Mariners”  changes  on  a correction  guide 
to  he  used  in  preparing  an  updated  chart. 

Right:  A Sci-Tex  system  raster  scanner  reads  a 
map  and  records  on  tape  the  visual  detail. 

ALL  HANDS 


When  European  nations  once  main- 
tained extensive  colonial  empires,  they 
surveyed  trade  routes  in  support  of  their 
slow,  shallow  draft  vessels.  Today’s 
ships  have  drafts  up  to  90  feet  and  lengths 
of  more  than  1,000  feet,  and  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  improved  navigation 
information.  Even  so,  the  supply  of  such 
information  cannot  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. Also,  because  surveying  and  chart- 
ing the  world’s  oceans  is  such  a gigantic 
undertaking,  only  large  maritime  coun- 
tries attempt  to  do  the  job. 

One  such  country  is  the  United  States, 
and  DMA  is  the  largest  mapping  and 
charting  agency  in  the  Free  World.  The 
United  States  belongs  to  the  International 
Hydrographic  Organization  and  thus  has 
chart  exchange  agreements  with  49  mem- 
ber countries.  DMA’s  Hydrographic/ 
Topographic  Center  is  responsible  for  the 


production  of  charts  and  other  printed  ma- 
terial on  the  world’s  oceans,  coastlines 
and  foreign  ports  and  harbors  for  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  maritime  community 
and  for  pleasure-craft  sailors.  The  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
are  charted  by  the  National  Ocean  Sur- 
vey, a component  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration;  charts 
are  also  distributed  through  DMA’s  out- 
lets to  military  users. 

Established  in  1830  as  the  Navy’s  De- 
pot of  Charts  and  Instruments,  the  agency 
published  its  first  work  in  1837  — four 
engraved  charts  of  Georges  Shoal  and 
Bank  off  the  New  England  coast.  Today, 
the  depot’s  chart  inventory  numbers  about 
5,000,  and,  on  the  average,  1,400  new 
updated  charts  are  printed  each  year. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  nature 
of  charts  and  their  production  have 


changed  both  in  requirements  and  in  the 
increased  use  of  digital  technology. 
Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  products 
published  by  DMA  today  are  conven- 
tionally produced  paper  maps  and  charts, 
while  the  remainder  are  in  formats 
adapted  to  computers  and  other  special- 
ized equipment.  DMA  digitized  data  is 
used  extensively  by  the  Navy  in  sophisti- 
cated navigational  systems  and  for  guid- 
ance of  a variety  of  missiles,  including 
Poseidon  and  Trident  and  the  upcoming 
cruise  missile.  The  increasing  use  of  sim- 
ulators in  training  navigators  for  both 
ships  and  aircraft  also  requires  multiple 
digital  charts.  However,  the  number  of 
paper  charts  has  not  diminished  with  the 
expansion  of  digital  data.  In  fact,  many 
charts  are  based  on  hydrographic  surveys 
made  in  digital  format;  some  are  also 
compiled  from  digital  tapes. 


Defense  Mapping  Agency 


Even  using  state-of-the-art  technology 
to  produce  charts  faster,  more  efficiently 
and  inexpensively,  the  varying  demands 
of  DMA’s  customers  and  the  unprec- 
edented degree  of  precision  required  of 
each  product  add  up  to  a complex  and 
challenging  task.  Even  so,  today’s  prod- 
uct still  resembles  the  charts  of  the  Flem- 
ish cartographer  Gerhardus  Mercator,  the 
father  of  modem  cartography. 

In  the  making  of  nautical  charts  by  both 
the  conventional  and  digital  methods, 
DMA  begins  by  collecting,  evaluating 
and  storing  navigational  data.  Source  ma- 
terial comes  from  topographic  maps, 
geodesy  data,  aerial  and  satellite  photog- 
raphy, textual  data  and  foreign  charts. 
DMA  uses  information  from  foreign 
sources  for  90  percent  of  its  production.  If 
the  need  requires,  foreign  charts  may  be 
reproduced.  For  example,  several  current 
charts  of  the  North  Sea  are  actually  Brit- 
ish charts  modified  and  published  by 
DMA. 

Two  basic  types  of  nautical  charts  are 


Below:  Diane  Smith  makes  extensive  negative 
corrections  before  a hydrographic  nautical 
chart  can  be  reproduced.  Right:  At  the  Sci-Tex 
system  edit  station,  Jan  Schnieier  enlarges  a 
section  of  tape  so  that  accurate  changes  can  be 
made. 


published:  conventional  and  special. 
Conventional  charts  are  used  by  oceango- 
ing ships  simply  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another.  Unlike  the  agency’s  topographic 
and  air  charts  which  are  for  military  use 
only,  these  conventional  nautical  charts 
and  related  material  can  be  purchased  in 
almost  any  major  seaport.  Navy  ships 
may  replenish  their  supplies  at  DMA  of- 
fices around  the  world. 

Special  charts  are  used  by  limited  clien- 
tele as  naval  warfare  planning  charts  and 
weapon  systems  guidance.  The  design  of 
special  charts  is  handled  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Requirements  Division,  the  pri- 
mary point  of  contact  for  the  Navy’s  spe- 
cialties. The  division  develops  a chart  or 
modifies  existing  ones  based  on  Navy  re- 


quirements. One  example  of  this  is  the 
special  series  of  bottom  charts  developed 
for  Trident  submarines. 

Once  a need  is  defined,  a chart  is  kept 
of  all  data  and  changes  made  during  the 
life  of  the  legal  document.  The  normal 
production  of  a new  chart  takes  nearly  14 
months;  a ‘ 'quick-response'  ’ order  can  be  ‘ 
produced  in  48  hours. 

When  a chart  rolls  off  the  press,  how- 


ever,  the  work  doesn’t  end  there.  The 
chart's  accuracy  must  be  checked  contin- 
ually and  must  be  updated  as  more  infor- 
mation is  received  concerning  naviga- 
tional safety.  As  changes  occur,  correc- 
tions are  made;  new  editions  are  issued 
based  on  number  of  changes,  frequency 
of  use  and  amount  of  shipping  traffic  in 
the  area.  Annually,  about  1,000  new  edi- 
tions are  produced. 


For  the  quartermaster  at  sea  who  has  to 
correct  and  update  his  ship’s  charts,  infor- 
mation correcting  DMA’s  charts  and 
navigational  publications  can  be  found  in 
the  weekly  “Notice  to  Mariners”  com- 
piled by  the  agency’s  Navigational  De- 
partment. More  than  12,000  notices  are 
mailed  out  each  week  to  both  Merchant 
Marine  and  military  ships.  Now  di- 
gitized, the  information  also  may  be  ac- 


quired computer  to  computer  via  landline 
or  satellite  by  ships  either  in  port  or  under 
way. 

State-of-the-art  technology  will  im- 
prove, and  faster  ships  will  be  built;  but 
as  long  as  there’s  an  ocean  to  sail,  there 
still  will  be  the  need  for  charts  in  one 
form  or  another. 

—Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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New  rules  set  for  brigs  and  CCUs 


After  more  than  two  years  of  studying  its  en- 
tire corrections  system,  the  Navy  has  announced 
new  standardized  policies  and  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering its  brigs  and  correctional  custody 
units. 

Persons  awaiting  trial  by  court-martial,  serving 
a sentence  at  hard  labor  ordered  by  a court-mar- 
tial or  serving  a sentence  of  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  are  detained  in  a brig.  Those 
serving  non-judicial  punishment  of  correctional 
custody  are  physically  detained  in  a CCU.  CCUs 


do  not  have  special  security  features. 

The  new  CCU  policy  establishes  a regimen  that 
includes  work,  military  training,  counseling  and 
physical  training  in  an  atmosphere  of  discipline 
and  constructive  guidance. 

Both  the  new  brig  and  CCU  policies  specify  re- 
quirements for  facilities,  safety,  training,  internal 
communications,  and  selection  and  training  of 
supervisory  people.  Although  many  of  the  re- 
quirements were  already  in  general  practice,  the 
new  policies  are  applicable  Navywide. 


Caribbean  Command  streamlined 


On  Dec.  1,  1981,  the  Commander  Caribbean 
Contingency  Joint  Task  Force  located  in  Key 
West,  Fla.,  was  redesignated  Commander,  U.S. 
Forces  Caribbean.  Concurrently,  the  Antilles 
Defense  Command  located  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
disestablished.  This  realignment  streamlines  the 
unified  command  stucture  by  placing  responsibili- 
ty for  the  Caribbean  basin  with  one  commander. 

The  Caribbean  area  of  responsibility  includes 
waters  and  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  bor- 


dering Central  America. 

Under  the  realignment,  Commander,  U.S. 
Forces  Caribbean  will  have  an  active  naval  com- 
ponent, Commander  Naval  Forces,  Caribbean, 
headquartered  in  Puerto  Rico.  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Corps  people  will  be  assigned 
to  the  staff  of  the  new  command. 

Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Caribbean  will 
report  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic. 

The  Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Caribbean  will  be 
Rear  Admiral  Robert  P.  McKenzie. 


USS  Saipan  aids  heart  attack  victim 


Just  after  reveille  on  Nov.  25,  the  crew  of  the 
Dutch  tug  Salano  contacted  USS  Saipan  (LHA 
2),  on  a Mediterranean  deployment,  and  reported 
that  the  tug  master,  Captain  H.S.  Van  Opzee- 
land,  had  suffered  a heart  attack. 

Saipan’s  CO,  Captain  J.W.  Renard,  after  con- 
ferring with  on  board  medical  people,  called  the 
ship  to  flight  quarters.  A CH-46  Sea  Knight  from 
Marine  Medium  Helicopter  Squadron  264  was 
airborne  with  medical  people  within  minutes. 

Upon  arrival  at  Salano,  crew  chief  Lance  Cor- 
poral J.W.  Scott  assisted  the  pilot,  Captain  G.M. 
Russell,  in  maneuvering  the  aircraft  so  the  strick- 


en tug  captain  could  be  hoisted  by  litter.  The  ev- 
olution was  made  more  difficult  by  the  massive 
oil  derrick  which  Salano  had  in  tow  and  the  cable 
which  ran  across  the  deck  area.  Search  and  res- 
cue crewman  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  First 
Class  M.T.  Demetrius,  assisted  by  the  tug’s  crew, 
placed  the  patient  in  the  stretcher. 

Once  Van  Opzeeland  was  safely  in  the  aircraft, 
Saipan  medical  people  began  evaluation  and 
treatment.  Aboard  Saipan , he  was  rushed  from 
the  flight  deck  to  the  intensive  care  ward  in  sick 
bay  where  his  condition  was  listed  as  stable. 
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Appellate  leave  procedures  changed 


The  Military  Justice  Amendments  of  1981, 
signed  by  the  president  on  Nov.  20,  will  give  the 
Navy  authority  to  place  members  who  have  been 
convicted  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  an 
unsuspended  punitive  discharge  on  leave,  invo- 
luntarily, while  their  sentences  await  appellate  re- 
view. Members  now  have  the  option  of  remaining 


on  duty  while  appealing  a discharge.  Under  the 
new  law,  effective  Jan.  18,  the  member  on  appel 
late  leave  will  stop  receiving  pay  and  allowances 
once  accrued  leave  is  used.  If  the  sentence  is  set 
aside  during  the  appellate  process,  the  member 
will  receive  back  pay  and  allowances. 


Zeterans  dental  care  eligibility  changed 


Service  members  now  have  only  90  days  from 
their  discharge  date  to  apply  for  VA  outpatient 
dental  care.  Treatment  will  not  be  provided  if  the 
veteran  was  provided  a dental  examination  and 
“appropriate  dental  services  and  treatment’’  were 
completed  within  90  days  of  separation,  accord- 
ing to  recently  passed  legislation.  Public  Law 
97-35,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 


1981,  also  requires  that  the  veteran  have  served 
no  fewer  than  180  days  on  active  duty  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  any  VA  care.  Under  the  new  law,  com- 
mands are  required  to  counsel  members  at  the 
time  of  discharge  and  file  in  service  records 
signed  statements  acknowledging  receipt  of  writ- 
ten explanations  of  the  new  changes.  More  infor- 
mation can  be  found  in  NAVOP  155/81. 


Senate  votes  to  fund  Iowa  reactivation 


The  Senate  voted  51-29  to  provide  $91  million 
to  reactivate  the  battleship  Iowa  (BB  61).  The 
long-lead  money  approval  means  the  Navy  can 
begin  to  order  items  and  procure  services  needed 
to  reactivate  Iowa,  with  an  eye  to  recommission- 
ing in  1984.  When  the  $407.6  million  refit  is 
completed,  Iowa  will  be  capable  of  carrying  up 
to  16  Harpoon  and  32  Tomahawk  missiles. 


Iowa  was  first  commissioned  on  Feb.  22,  1943, 
as  the  first  of  four  /owa-class  battleships.  In  sev- 
en-and-one-half  years  of  active  service,  it  served 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
ship  is  887  feet  in  length,  has  a beam  of  108  feet 
and  displaces  nearly  60,000  tons  when  fully  load- 
ed. 


SGLI/VGLI  coverage  increases 


Maximum  coverage  for  Servicemen’s  and  Vet- 
erans Group  Life  Insurance  increased  to  $35,000 
on  Dec.  1.  Active  duty  members  automatically 
receive  maximum  coverage. 

If  you  previously  elected  reduced  or  no  cover- 
age, you  also  automatically  will  receive  the  maxi- 
mum coverage.  However,  you  must  complete  a 
new  SGLI  form  if  you  wish  to  decline  or  have  re- 
duced coverage. 

Insurance  is  available  in  $5,000  increments. 


Premium  rates  for  SGLI  remain  unchanged  at  75 
cents  per  $5,000  coverage.  For  active  duty  mem- 
bers, the  maximum  monthly  cost  per  $35,000 
coverage  is  $5.25. 

Premium  rates  for  VGLI  also  remain  un- 
changed. Rates  for  veterans  under  age  35  will  be 
85  cents  for  $5,000  coverage  and  $1.70  for  veter- 
ans older  than  35.  Maximum  VGLI  rates  for 
$35,000  would  be  $5.95  monthly  for  those  under 
35  and  $11.90  for  those  35  and  older. 
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Worth  mentioning. . . 


Rear  Admiral  William  O.  Gallery,  a veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  a member  of  a famous  Navy 
family,  died  recently  in  Chicago.  He  was  preced- 
ed in  death  by  his  brothers  Daniel  and  Phillip,  al- 
so retired  rear  admirals.  Daniel  headed  the  task 
force  which  captured  the  only  German  submarine 
(U  505)  seized  in  combat  during  World  War  II. 
One  brother  survives,  Rev.  John  Gallery,  a mem- 
ber of  a Catholic  religious  order  who  saw  service 
in  the  Navy  as  a chaplain.  The  frigate  Gallery 
(FFG  26),  named  after  the  three  admirals,  was 
commissioned  in  December  in  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Accident-free  milestones  reached.  The 

“Roughraiders”  of  Fighter-Attack  Squadron  125 
completed  one  year  of  accident-free  flight  opera- 
tions on  Nov.  13.  Rear  Admiral  G.W.  Lenox, 
Commander,  Light  Attack  Wing  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  said,  “This  achievement  has  even  greater 
significance  considering  it  was  accomplished  by  a 
newly-established  squadron  flying  the  Navy/Ma- 
rine Corps’  newest  and  most  advanced  aircraft, 
the  F/A-18.” 

Three  days  later,  Tactical  Electronic  Warfare 
Squadron  131  completed  10  years  of  accident-free 
operations.  Vice  Admiral  Robert  Schoultz,  Com- 
mander, Naval  Air  Facility  Pacific  Fleet,  cited 
the  “Lancers”  for  their  “. . .professional  attitude 
toward  every  daily  task.” 

On  Nov.  26,  Fighter  Squadron  211,  stationed 
at  NAS  Miramar,  marked  three  years  of  acci- 
dent-free operations.  Rear  Admiral  G.M.  Fur- 
long, Commander  Fighter/Airborne  Early  Warn- 
ing Wing,  Pacific,  commended  the  “Check- 
mates” for  an  “aggressively  prosecuted  and  ef- 
fectively administered  safety  program.” 

The  following  day,  Training  Squadron  10 
logged  seven  years  of  accident-free  operations,  an 
accomplishment  representing  more  than  109,000 
flight  hours  in  T-2C  and  T-39  aircraft.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Edward  Martin,  Commander,  Naval  Air 
Training  Command,  offered  personal  congratula- 
tions to  the  “Cosmic  Cats”  for  their  “superb 
contribution  to  Naval  Aviation.” 


Corfam  shoes  unsafe  for  hot-work  areas.  Re- 
cent tests  at  the  Naval  Safety  Center,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  have  determined  that  shoes  made  of  poro- 
meric  (Corfam)  material  may  melt  and  burn 
when  in  contact  with  a flame.  At  least  one  per- 
son has  suffered  severe  foot  burns.  The  center  re-' 
commends  that  Corfams  not  be  worn  in  fire- 
rooms,  enginerooms,  BT  shops,  machine  shops 
and  any  area  where  welding  or  similar  operations 
occur. 


Patrol  Squadron  31  makes  record  CFC  contri- 
bution. More  than  $42,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  - 
amount  ever  donated  by  a Pacific  Fleet  patrol 
squadron,  was  contributed  to  the  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign  by  Patrol  Squadron  31,  at  NAS 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.  Squadron  CO,  Commander  « 
K.D.  Sullivan,  said,  “True  voluntary  giving  is  the 
free  response  of  individuals  to  an  appeal  which 
gives  them  full  knowledge  of  the  human  needs  at 
stake  and  encourages  them  to  contribute  gener-  - 
ously.”  The  contribution  boosted  the  naval  air 
station  total  to  more  than  $100,000 — its  highest 
mark  ever.  ■* 


Four  members  of  the  NAS  Lemoore,  Calif., 
Search  and  Rescue  Team  were  awarded  medals 
recently  for  a daring  rescue  in  Yosemite  National 
Park.  On  May  22,  1981,  the  SAR  office  received 
a call  for  help  in  evacuating  a 26-year-old  woman’ 
who  had  been  injured  while  rock  climbing.  Un-  . 
conscious  and  suffering  from  a fractured  skull, 
she  was  hanging  in  a climbing  rope  1,500  feet 
above  the  valley  floor  on  the  sheer  face  of 
Cathedral  Rock.  The  duty  SAR  crew,  in  a train- 
ing  area,  could  not  be  reached  by  radio,  but 
within  minutes  a backup  SAR  crew  was  on  its 
way.  The  pilot,  Lieutenant  Commander  Daniel  A 
Ellison,  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal;  other  crew 
members,  Lieutenant  Michael  Helms,  Aviation 
Structural  Mechanic  (Structures)  First  Class  Ra-  “ 
nier  Streib  and  Hospital  Corpsman  Third  Class 
Olga  Misko,  were  presented  Navy  Commendation 
medals. 
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Navy  Boasts 

Luge  Champion 


\*  As  she  prepared  to  depart  on  her 
European  odyssey  in  search  of  World 
Cup  luge  championship  titles,  Jour- 
nalist Third  Class  Donna  Burke  was 
•relaxed — “This  year  I feel  like  I know 
my  competition  and  who  they  are. 

‘f’m  feeling  pretty  calm.” 

This  self-confidence  is  not  unusual 
for  Burke,  who  has  held  the  title  of 
U.S.  Women’s  Luge  Champion  for 

» : 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 

named  J03  Donna  Burke  the  Ama- 
teur Athlete  of  the  Year  for  the 
I sport  of  lugeing. 


On  her  way  to  the  airport  en  route  to  the  Euro- 
pean competitions,  J03  Donna  Burke  pauses 
1 for  a moment  to  show  off  her  48  1 /2-pound 
American-made  luge. 


the  past  three  years.  She  is  also  the 
North  American  Women’s  Luge 
Champion. 

Burke  spent  three  months  in  Eu- 
rope, competing  as  the  only  Navy 
member  of  the  U.S.  team  in  races  in 
East  Germany,  West  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  Luxembourg.  This 
February  and  March,  she  competes  in 
the  U.S.  Nationals  and  the  North 
American  competitions  in  Lake  Pla- 
cid. 

This  season  marks  Burke’s  fifth 
year  of  serious  competition;  her  inter- 
est in  luge  racing  began  in  her  early 
childhood.  She  recalls  watching  the 
Winter  Olympics  on  television  in  her 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  home  and  signing 
up  for  lessons  in  children’s  luge  soon 
afterwards.  Her  instructor,  Fred 
Hushla,  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing luge  racing  into  an  Olympic 
event. 

Several  years  later  while  working  as 
a cartographer  in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y., 
Burke  discovered  the  bobsled  run. 

She  borrowed  a sled  and  helmet  and 
was  on  her  way.  In  the  1977-78  sea- 
son, she  placed  fourth  in  the  Senior 
Nationals  luge  competition  and  in 
1978-79  she  won  first  prize  in  the 
Seniors.  After  winning  both  the  U.S. 
Women’s  Luge  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can championships,  Burke  returned  to 
Lake  Placid  as  a member  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team. 

Accidents  have  plagued  Burke  in 
recent  seasons.  In  1980,  while  com- 
peting in  the  World  Championship  in 
Hammarstrand,  Sweden,  she  broke 
her  ankle.  In  spite  of  her  injury, 

Burke  managed  to  place  18th.  In 
1981,  as  she  neared  the  end  of  a luge 


run  while  training  for  her  first  race  in 
West  Germany,  she  went  “airborne” 
and  ended  up  with  both  a broken 
hand  and  a broken  sled. 

Although  this  injury  and  the  ad- 
justment to  her  newly-purchased  West 
German  sled  were  handicaps  to  Burke 
in  earlier  races  this  season,  she  man- 
aged to  finish  in  the  top  10  in  the  all- 
important  Groser  Preis  held  Dec.  5-8 
in  Igls,  Austria.  Her  ninth-place  fin- 
ish was  just  .8  seconds  off  the  mark 
set  by  the  winner  of  the  race,  a Rus- 
sian entrant.  By  placing  in  the  top  10 
in  this  first  leg  of  the  official  World 
Cup  circuit,  Burke  is  practically  guar- 
anteed a seeding  in  this  year’s  compe- 
tition. 

One  of  her  goals  is  to  work  toward 
developing  a luge  team  within  the  Na- 
vy. Her  new  West  German  luge  will 
probably  become  the  second  sled 
available  to  prospective  Navy  sledders 
once  the  damaged  sled  is  repaired. 

The  original,  weighing  48  pounds, 
was  custom  made  in  the  United 
States.  So  many  modifications  were 
made  to  her  sled  before  her  departure 
for  Europe  that  she  claimed  it  felt 
like  a totally  new  sled. 

Burke  is  assigned  to  the  Navy  In- 
ternal Relations  Activity  at  the  Penta- 
gon in  Washington,  D.C.  She  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  immediately  after  the 
1980  Winter  Olympics  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  all  things  Na- 
vy. “I  love  representing  the  Navy,” 
she  said,  reflecting  on  last  year’s 
World  Cup  competitions.  “I  got  an 
incredibly  patriotic  feeling  racing 
against  Europeans — this  year  will  be 
even  better.” 

— Story  by  Peggy  Pearce 
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Alabama 


A 


Number  One 


Attraction 


* 


Near  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay  in  the 
state  for  which  it  was  named,  the  Ala- 
bama is  permanently  moored.  Gone  is  its 
2,500-man  crew  of  World  War  II  days. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  sounds  associated  with 
an  active  battleship:  the  pounding  of  feet  , 
racing  to  general  quarters,  the  slamming  j 
of  hatches,  the  sounds  of  gun  turrets  and"  '] 
mounts  tracking  targets.  The  guns  are'  - 
now  silent,  all  129  of  them,  from  the  16- 

Ml 

inch  .50-caliber  guns  once  used  for  shore 
bombardment  to  the  20mm  single  anti- 
aircraft machine  guns. 

The  crew  has  been  replaced  by  about  a"*' 
dozen  people  who  open  the  ship  in  the  * - 
morning  and  close  it  at  night.  The  war- 
ship’s sounds  have  given  way  to  the  light 
step  of  tourists  and  the  clicks  of  their  i 
cameras.  Alabama,  now  retired,  is  the 
main  attraction  of  a Mobile,  Ala.,  memo-  1 • ' 
rial  park  dedicated  to  those  who  served  in  J s 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea.  According  to 
the  ship’s  executive  director,  retired  Navy 
Captain  William  J.  Diffley,  it’s  the  num--v  „■ 
ber  one  tourist  attraction  in  the  state. 

“We  get  a lot  of  young  people  who  * <■' 
have  never  seen  a battleship,’’  Diffley^  i 
said.  “We  also  get  people  from  inland 
who  have  never  seen  any  Navy  ship  or  ! 
who  haven’t  had  the  opportunity  to  board.  » 


one. 


-i 


Commissioned  Aug.  16,  1942,  USS 
Alabama  (BB  60)  first  saw  service  with^  J| 
the  Allied  Fleet  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  1 
mid- 1943,  it  transited  the  Panama  Canal  , 
to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  The  battleship  „ 
earned  nine  battle  stars  before  eventually  * 
leading  the  U.  S.  fleet  into  Tokyo  Bay  at  ' 
the  end  of  the  war.  • 


Opposite  page:  Alabama,  £75  it  appears  today  to 
many  visitors  who  board  the  ship,  now  a me- 
morial in  Mobile.  Left:  P03  Michael  Elder  and 
Bobbi  Dodd  during  their  wedding  aboard  Ala- 
bama. Photo  by  PH3  A!  Emery. 
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After  four-and-one-half  years’  service, 
it  was  decommissioned  in  1947  and 
placed  in  the  reserve  fleet  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.  In  1964,  following  an  announce- 
ment that  it  would  be  scrapped,  Alabama 
Gov.  George  Wallace  asked  that  the  ship 
be  donated  to  his  state  as  a memorial.  The 
Navy  agreed. 

Nearly  $1  million  was  needed  to  tow 
the  ship  to  Mobile  and  set  it  up  in  a park. 
This  presented  no  great  problem  — the 
people  of  Alabama  responded  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“School  kids  alone  contributed  about 
$150,000  with  nickels  and  dimes,”  Dif- 
fley  said. 

In  September  1964,  Alabama  arrived  in 
Mobile  after  the  long  5,600-mile  trip v 
Early  the  next  year,  it  was  dedicated  and 
officially  opened  to  the  public.  During  its 
16  years  as  a public  attraction,  it  has  been 


operated  solely  on  the  money  earned  from 
visitors. 

More  than  4 million  people  have  been 
aboard  since  it  was  established  at  Mobile 

— about  300,000  a year.  The  ship  draws 
more  than  just  civilian  tourists,  however. 
More  than  20  sailors  from  USS  Yosemite 
(AD  19),  a destroyer  tender  undergoing 
overhaul  in  the  area,  were  re-enlisted 
aboard  Alabama  since  Yosemite  arrived 
last  year.  And  one  Yosemite  crew  member 
even  chose  the  ship  as  the  setting  for  his 
recent  marriage.  People  from  the  Naval 
Air  Station  Pensacola,  50  miles  away, 
have  re-enlisted  aboard  Alabama  as  well 

— so  have  crew  members  from  USS 
Sierra  (AD  18),  a destroyer  tender  that 
was  in  Mobile  before  Yosemite  arrived. 

The  battleship  has  its  own  special  at- 
traction—perhaps  because,  unlike  today’s 
modern  nuclear-powered  carriers  and 


submarines,  it  has  been  tested  under  fire 
and  survived. 

Diffley  adds,  “ Alabama  carries  an  aura 
of  glamor  about  it.  To  a lot  of  people, 
battleships  are  the  ultimate  in  Navy  ships. 
The  big  guns,  the  war  record,  the  whole 
works.  . . . 

“And  battleships  are  impressive.  Reac- 
tivating battleships  today  is  a good  stop- 
gap measure  until  we  can  get  more  ships 
built  for  the  Navy.” 

Certainly,  there  are  no  plans  to  reac- 
tivate Alabama.  It  has  served  its  time  and 
has  earned  its  retirement.  Although  it  will 
never  head  out  to  sea  again,  the  battle-wa- 
gon still  has  an  important  job — it  helped 
one  generation  of  Americans  win  a war, 
and  now  it  serves  as  a memorial  for  future 
generations. 

—Story  by  J02  Brian  Bell 
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Mail  Buoy 


All  Hands  receives  many  letters,  some  of 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maga- 
zine. They  are  letters  of  great  interest,  how- 
ever, because  they  touch  on  areas  of  human 
nature  which  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
Navy  people.  Such  a letter  arrived  recently 
from  a Navy  chaplain.  All  Hands  wants  to 
share  that  letter  with  all  of  its  readers. 

Passing  of  an  Era 

Sir:  On  Oct.  8,  a great  friend  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  especially  its  shore  patrol  died 
here  at  Fenwick  Pier  in  Hong  Kong.  This 
would  be  only  another  story  if  the  person 
had  not  been  81  years  of  age  and  given  of 
herself  to  the  Navy  for  68  years — working 
only  for  what  was  put  in  her  piggy  bank. 
HO  Chuen  Hunt  was  known  to  all  as  “Fat 
Mary”  because,  at  the  height  of  her  career, 
she  was  able  to  put  two  shore  patrol  belts, 
connected  together,  around  her  middle. 

As  a young  lady  in  Canton,  China,  she 
heard  stories  of  these  strange  folk  who  wore 
white  uniforms  and  always  seemed  to  be 
very  jolly.  At  13,  she  went  aboard  her  fath- 
er’s sampan  for  her  first  meeting  of  one  of 
these  ships.  She  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  sailors  and  their  tales  of  travel  and 
the  lands  that  lay  beyond  her  little  world. 

The  ships  spent  longer  periods  in  ar- 
eas than  they  do  today.  Four  years  later, 
she  met  and  married  a very  handsome  yeo- 
man first  class.  With  him,  she  traveled 
around  her  country  and  finally  wound  up  in 
Hong  Kong  when  his  ship  was  homeported 
here.  She  worked  for  her  aunt  who  ran  a 
laundry;  the  price  of  laundering  a shirt  in 
those  days  was  one  Hong  Kong  cent. 

Her  husband,  Chief  Yeoman  Hunt,  was 
transferred  back  to  the  states.  Their  only 
child,  a son,  also  moved  to  the  states  after 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean 
War.  Mary  always  dreamed  of  joining 
them,  but  it  was  to  be  just  a dream.  As  the 
son  said,  “When  she  was  ready,  1 couldn’t 
take  her,  and  when  I was  ready,  she  had 
something  to  complete  first  in  Hong 
Kong.” 

After  working  with  her  aunt  doing  laun- 
dry service  for  the  men  in  blue  in  order  to 
send  her  son  to  one  of  the  Catholic  schools 
in  town,  she  began  to  aid  the  shore  patrol 
with  their  shopping  needs.  As  time  went  on, 
and  Servicemen’s  Guides  Association  was 
established,  in  1953,  she  became  the  clean- 
ing lady  at  night  in  the  shore  patrol  office. 


When  the  day  man  had  to  retire  due  to  ill- 
ness, she  took  over  night  and  day.  Up  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  arrived  every  morn- 
ing at  6:30  a.m.  and  left  at  night  only  when 
she  was  sure  that  the  ration  of  coffee  would 
hold  out  until  her  return. 

The  stories  about  Mary  are  legion.  She 
had  a home  that  was  open  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  And  many  of  these  returned 
long  after  they  left  the  naval  service.  As 
time  went  on,  and  prices  increased,  her 
three-story  building  was  replaced  by  smaller 
and  smaller  quarters  until  when  she  died, 
she  lived  in  a small  room. 

She  had  many  friends  in  old  Wanchai. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  an- 
other Mary,  Mary  SO  (Sue),  the  side-clean- 
er who  died  in  1972.  Though  this  Mary 
died,  her  “girls”  still  do  the  painting  of  the 
visiting  warships  in  the  port  of  Hong  Kong. 
It  is  their  motto  that  they  can  paint  out  a 
ship  in  two  days.  How  they  can  paint  a 
straight  water  line  while  their  sampan 
bounces  up  and  down  in  the  water  is  truly  a 
mystery.  Anyway,  neither  Mary  could  read 
nor  write  English ...  or  their  own  Cantonese 
for  that  matter.  Mary  SO  came  to  Fat  Mary 
and  asked  her  to  have  her  shore  patrol  con- 
tacts write  letters  of  introduction  to  the  ship 
captains. 

On  the  day  Mary  died,  she  came  to  work 
as  usual  and  served  me  breakfast,  because 
she  believed  no  one  else  could  or  would  take 
care  of  me  as  she  did.  I was  her  “adopted” 
son  and,  in  her  mind,  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  sailors  of  the  past.  She  believed  that  the 
sailors  and  Marines  of  today  are  good,  but 
those  of  yesteryear  were  better.  After  meet- 
ing my  needs,  she  served  coffee  to  her  shore 
patrolmen.  Then  she  went  about  cleaning 
the  office. 

It  was  one  of  those  very  peculiar  days 
that  can  only  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  “hand 
of  God.”  I left  the  office  to  take  some  sail- 
ors on  a shopping  tour  across  the  harbor  on 
the  Kowloon  side.  1 had  a beeper,  but  it 
never  went  off,  though  the  office  personnel 
said  they  tried  several  times.  The  shore  pa- 
trol driver  was  in  the  office  to  man  the  tele- 
phones. 

Later  in  the  day,  a shore  patrolman  came 
to  tell  the  driver,  John,  that  he  could  not 
understand  Mary’s  wishes.  John  replied 
that  she  sometimes  talked  to  herself,  but  he 
went  in  to  see  her  anyway.  He  noted  that 
she  was  trying  to  put  “white  flower  oil”  on 


her  temples  and  on  her  head... a sort  of 
Buddhist  anointing.  . .so  he  finished  for 
her.  She  then  laid  down  and  seemed  to  re- 
lax. With  that,  blood  flowed  from  her  nose 
and  mouth.  John  went  to  the  phone  and 
called  the  magic  number  in  Hong  Kong, 
999,  and  soon  an  ambulance  appeared.  The 
lady  who  manages  the  gift  shop  on  the  pier 
went  along  for  the  ride  and  stayed  with 
Mary  until  her  end  about  three  hours  later. 

The  funeral  services  were  arranged  by  the 
side-cleaners,  Shanghai  or  Sampan  Susie 
(the  Mary  SO  of  Shanghai)  and  myself.  The 
hospital  fee  was  paid  with  a total  layout  of  5 
Hong  Kong  dollars,  about  U.S.  SI.  Mary 
had  all  her  funeral  clothes  laid  out  many 
years  in  advance,  and  in  the  30-plus  years 
that  I had  known  her,  1 have  never  seen  her 
dressed  so  well. 

Buddhist  services  were  held  at  the  Queen 
Mary  Hospital,  attended  by  those  close  to 
her.  Representatives  of  Servicemen’s 
Guides,  the  Navy,  the  Marines  and  the 
community  all  attended. 

The  son  arrived  later  from  Hawaii,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  best  memorial  to  Fat 
Mary  would  be  to  take  any  moneys  that 
would  be  given  by  her  friends  and  establish 
a school  for  the  side-cleaners  to  teach  them 
to  read  and  write.  The  present  leaders  of  the 
side-cleaners  have  stated  that  the  time  is  on 
the  horizon  when  they  cannot  afford  to 
paint  out  the  ships  any  longer  because  they 
have  to  hire  people,  especially  when  large 
ships  are  present.  The  hiring  costs  eat  up 
any  profit  margin  at  today’s  prices. 

Those  who  wish  to  aid  in  the  costs  of  edu- 
cating the  side-cleaners  in  the  “Two  Mary’s 
School”  may  send  contributions  to  me  at 
the  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  U.S.  Navy  Con- 
tracting Dept.,  Box  20,  FPO  San  Francisco 
96659.— Cmdr.  Harold  L.  Baar  (ChC),  USN 


The  guided  missile  frigate  John  L.  Hall, 
slated  to  be  FFG  32,  stands  on  the  ways 
awaiting  its  launch  last  July  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  in  Maine.  The  ship — 1 1th  in 
the  Perry  class  of  guided  missile  frigates — 
is  named  after  Adm.  John  L.  Hall,  who 
was  nicknamed  “ Viking  of  the  Sea  ” by 
then-General  of  the  Armies  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower. Admiral  Hall  was  noted  for  his 
daring  exploits  as  an  attack  force  com- 
mander in  the  European  and  Pacific  the- 
aters. (Bath  Iron  Works  photo.) 
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The  sight  of  five  new  sister  ships  nestled  together  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Maine,  pier  is  one  that  hasn  7 been  seen  since 
World  War  II.  The  guided  missile  frigates,  designed  for  de- 
fense against  submarines,  aircraft  and  surface  ships,  are  Gal- 
lery (FFG  26),  Stephen  W.  Groves  (FFG  29),  Clifton 
Sprague  ( FFG  16),  Estocin  ( FFG  15)  and  John  L.  Hall 
(FFG  32). 
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Front:  During  their  recent  Indian  Ocean  deployment,  men  nf  USS  America  (CV  66)  typified 
the  dedication  and  spirit  it  takes  for  Navy  people  today  to  endure  the  difficulties  of  ship- 
board duty.  Photo  by  PHI  Jim  Preston. 

Back:  Lt.  Cmdr.  Gene  Gilbert  monitors  flight  operations  aboard  the  amphibious  assault  ship 
USS  Saipan  (LHA  2).  Photo  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot. 
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“The  Indian  Ocean  offers  a prime  example  of  the  way 
Navy  men  and  women  are  performing  today — with  great 
distinction,  under  the  most  demanding  of  operating 
conditions  and  for  unprecedented  periods  at  sea  without  the 

relief  of  port  visits.  ” Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


the  thirty-hour  day 


In  his  presentation  to  Congress  on  the  Navy’s  posture  for  the  1982 
fiscal  year,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Hayward  expressed  his  growing  concern  for  the  hardships  and 
pressures  endured  by  the  fleet  in  recent  years. 

The  vital  need  to  maintain  continuous  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
addition  to  U.S.  Navy  commitments  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Western 
Pacific,  has  created  what  Admiral  Hayward  described  as  “trying  to  meet 
a three-ocean  requirement  with  a one-and-a-half-ocean  Navy.” 

The  CNO  reported  that  in  spite  of  the  great  pressures,  Navy  people 
have  met  the  challenge  and  are  performing  magnificently  in  all  respects 
under  these  very  difficult  circumstances. 

“Not  since  World  War  II  have  we  experienced  such  arduous  operation 
tempos  for  deployed  units.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  records  for  con- 
tinuous underway  time  established  by  our  recent  Indian  Ocean  deployers 
have  actually  exceeded  those  experienced  during  any  conflict  involving 
U.S.  naval  forces  in  this  century,”  Admiral  Hayward  stated. 

Recently,  the  sailors  of  the  USS  America  (CV  66)  completed  a deploy- 
ment in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Just  like  the  Navy  men  whose  deployments 
preceded  theirs  and  the  Navy  people  operating  around  the  globe  today, 
the  men  who  are  the  USS  America  typify  the  dedicated  spirit  it  takes  to 
endure  the  everyday  hardships  of  life  at  sea,  providing  our  country  with 
maritime  security  and  naval  supremacy. 

The  following  account  is  of  such  an  experience,  as  told  in  the  words  of 
Americamen.  They  were  not  alone  in  their  mission.  There  are  many 
others  who  make  up  and  support  a deployed  task  force — whose  daily 
routines  are  just  as  demanding  and  whose  sacrifices  and  hardships  as 
great. 


Life  at  Sea 


“When  you  think  that  there  are  only  12  other 
guys  in  the  world  that  have  this  job,  being  a 
flight  deck  chief  is  really  something.  Everybody 
working  up  here  has  a pretty  prestigious  job. 
It ’s  definitely  dangerous,  but  I never  look  at 
it  that  way.  Any  job  can  be  dangerous.  It  just 
depends  on  how  you  make  it.  I’ve  gotta  make 
sure  my  guys  are  thinking  safety.  The  one  thing 
is  that  everybody  is  responsible  for  each  other.  ” 

Chief  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Don  Fretwell 


“We  usually  have  enough  time  in  a 30-hour  day  to  get  everything  done.  ” 

Captain  James  F.  Dorsey  Jr.,  commanding  officer 


“I  was  really  scared  the  first  time  I was  on  the  flight  deck,  but  I was  as  ex- 
cited as  I was  scared.  I’m  still  excited,  but  you  can’t  forget  about  safety,  or  it 
will  get  you.  Out  here  even  the  little  things  can  hurt  you. 

“ This  is  my  fourth  IO  cruise.  You  really  go  through  a tot  of  tension,  anxie- 
ty and  depression,  but  I guess  by  now  I know  what  to  expect.  Except  for  a 
few  distant  ports,  there  isn’t  much  to  look  forward  to.  I’ve  learned  to  be  pa- 
tient. 

“Folks  back  home  could  never  understand  what  it’s  tike  out  here.  The  big- 
gest ship  my  parents  have  seen  is  the  Delta  Queen  on  the  Ohio  River.  ” 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Third  Class  Roger  Parker 
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Life  at  Sea 


“Coming  from  a small  town  in 
Georgia  of  650  people,  it  wasn  ’t 
easy  getting  used  to  living  with 
5, 000.  But  I’ll  never  have  a problem 
getting  used  to  home  again.  I work 
in  a tiny  space  just  below  the  flight 
deck.  I’ve  been  able  to  adapt  to  the 
noise,  but  you  never  really  get 
used  to  the  heat.  ” 

Aviation  Storekeeper  Second  Class  Joe  Raimes 


“Being  non-rated,  we  pay  our  dues  by  spending  90 
days  mess  cooking.  As  a job,  washing  pots  for  12 
hours  really  stinks,  but  somebody  has  to  do  it. 
Since  I’m  striking  for  mess  specialist,  I’ll  have  an 
appreciation  for  the  next  guy  who  has  to  do  it.  ” 

Seaman  Recruit  Leo  Ghilaidi 
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“As  a chief  engineer,  I feel 
that  the  45  to  60  days  on  station 
is  a great  schedule.  There’s 
nothing  I like  better  than  having 
a captive  department  for  45 
days.  But  I’m  one  of  700.  In  ef- 
fect, it  gives  us  the  chance  to  get 
the  work  and  training  flowing. 
This  enables  us  to  get  the  ship’s 
material  conditions — the 
preservation  and  cleanliness — all 
up  to  a much  higher  standard. 

“For  the  overall  well-being  of 
the  ship,  both  materialwise  and 
personnelwise,  getting  these 
kinds  of  work  hours  for  that 
many  days,  you  ’ve  gotta  get 
something  for  all  that  man- 
power. It’s  pretty  historical  with 
the  Indian  Ocean  deployments. 

“Out  here  we’re  basically  on 
our  own.  If  something  breaks 
beyond  our  normal  repair  capa- 
bilities, we  just  can ’t  pull  into 
port.  We  have  to  learn  not  to  re- 
ly on  outside  help.  And  with  the 
priorities  what  they  are  on  what 
we  do  get  from  the  outside,  you 
better  have  stored  enough  fox 
tails  and  toilet  paper  when  you 
have  engines  and  spare  parts  to 
worry  about.  ” 

Commander  Alan  Johnson,  chief  engineer 


“Heat  is  a big  factor  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  first  thing  everybody 
realized  when  we  got  here  was  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  heat. 

“It  doesn’t  work  trying  to  operate  in  the  business-as-usual  way.  This 
ship  has  the  ability  to  cool  and  heat  itself  in  any  environment,  but  you 
have  to  help  it  by  closing  hatches  behind  you.  It  may  be  an  inconveni- 
ence, but  the  first  few  days  made  believers  out  of  everybody.  ” 

Captain  P.B.  Austin,  executive  officer 
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"With  the  intensified  underway  replenishment  schedule  we 
have  to  maintain  out  here,  it  really  compounds  the  daily  work- 
load. Sometimes  we  have  unrepped  as  many  as  five  ships  in 
four  days  with  some  of  them  running  up  to  eight  hours.  That 
doesn’t  include  the  rigging  and  unrigging  time.  And  on  top  of 
this,  they  have  to  put  in  a day’s  worth  of  planned  mainten- 
ance, cleaning  and  repairing  material  and  gear. 
"It’s  extremely  hot  out  here  when  you  have  to  wear  a life 
jacket  while  we’re  working  on  station.  We  try  to  minimize  the 
time  alongside  a replenishment  ship  by  using  all  the  capacities 
of  the  vessel.  This  may  involve  manning  a minimum  of  three 
stations  and  a maximum  of  five.  That  requires  almost  the 
whole  department.  There’s  going  to  be  a certain  amount  of 
griping,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  a lack  of  sleep.  ” 

Commander  John  R.  Roland  Jr.,  deck  department  division  officer 


"We  would  ultimately  like 
to  have  a ship  full  of  ex- 
perienced people,  but  that ’s 
not  what  we  start  out  with. 
We  have  to  drill  and  drill  to 
build  experience. 
"What  is  really  impressive  is 
that  this  ship  is  being  run 
day-to-day  by  19-  and  20-year 
olds.  They  are  the  backbone 
of  this  whole  ship.  And  they 
are  doing  a damn  fine  job  of 
it.  ” 

Captain  James  F.  Dorsey  Jr. 


Life  at  Sea 


"We  serve  15,000  meals 
each  day,  365  days  a year, 
and  we’re  open  20-and-one- 
half  hours  a day.  If  somebody 
is  having  a bad  day,  it’s  pret- 
ty likely  he’s  going  to  take  it 
with  him  to  chow.  They  never 
stop  complaining  about  the 
food,  but  they  ’re  there  each 
meal.  I’d  worry  if  somebody 
didn  ’t  say  something. 

"Fresh  milk  is  one  of  the 
first  things  everybody  misses. 
We  can  keep  it  only  for  two 
weeks,  and  with  the  supply 
chain  out  here,  it  isn  ’t  feasible 
to  bring  it  in.  We  changed 
over  to  powdered  milk  two 
days  before  the  word  got  out. 
Consumption  remained  high 
those  first  two  days,  then  they 
quit  drinking  it.  ” 

Senior  Chief  Mess  Specialist  Dali  Bowman 
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Life  at  Sea 


“A  year  ago  I could  have 
come  up  with  a big  gripe  list 
about  being  on  a ship,  but 
somehow  I got  used  to  wait- 
ing in  lines  for  everything  and 
being  away  from  home.  I still 
had  to  find  a place  to  get 
away  on  my  own.  It  can  get 
to  you  if  you  let  it.  I have  my 
guitar  and  my  fiddle  to  fill 
the  off  time  and  to  give  me 
some  solitude.  ” 

Gunner’s  Mate  Third  Class  Kevin  Kirby 


“With  liberty  ports  so  few  and  far 
between,  mail,  more  than  ever  before,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  contributing  to 

morale. 

“ Most  of  the  crew  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  should  get  a letter  every 
day,  but  we  have  to  rely  on  the  operation 
and  scheduling  of  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
out  here  that  is  always  subject  to  change. 

“I  usually  don’t  know  until  about  20 
minutes  before  a plane  sets  down  on  the 
flight  deck  that  we’re  going  to  be  getting 
a shipment  of  mail. 

“ More  often  than  not,  if  a person  is 
complaining  about  not  getting  mail,  it 
usually  turns  out  that  nobody  is  writing.  ” 

Chief  Postal  Clerk  Russel  Nichols,  postal  officer 
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“As  far  as  the  food  out  here  goes,  it 
juldn’t  be  the  Navy  without  Navy  chow.  ” 

iation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Third  Class  Roger  Parker 


“We  try  to  break  up  the  long  on  station  periods  between 
port  visits  with  things  like  boxing  smokers,  recreation  days  and 
steel  beach  picnics,  but  our  alert  posture  here  prevents  us  from 
doing  these  things  on  a regular  basis. 

“We  can’t  just  close  down  the  hangar  deck  to  open  up  a 
large  recreational  area  and  still  maintain  a high  state  of  alert. 
Besides,  it  costs  a fortune  to  have  one  of  these  ships  out  here. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers  or  to  the  crew  to  have  a lot 
of  time  off  while  we  are  under  way.  Our  object  is  to  be  combat 
ready,  and  that  takes  continuous  training  in  all  areas.  We  can 
relax  when  we  get  home.  ” 

Captain  P.B.  Austin,  executive  officer 


“ Down  here  with  the  boil- 
ers it  usually  averages  120  to 
130  degrees.  You  have  to  wor- 
ry about  heat  stress  out  here 
in  the  IO.  Working  in  the 
hole  is  hot  and  dirty,  but  I 
really  like  my  job.  I’d  say  90 
percent  of  the  guys,  from  fire- 
man to  chief,  will  tell  you 
they  wouldn ’t  want  to  be 
working  anywhere  else. 

“Working  shifts  of  eight 
hours  on  and  eight  hours  off, 
you  can  really  lose  track  of 
time.  If  I see  sunshine  once  a 
week,  I’m  lucky.  ” 

Boiler  Technician  Second  Class  Jerry  Farrigen 
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Life  at  Sea 


"While  we’re  out  here  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  it’s  more  like 
we’re  the  USS  Underway. 

We’re  always  out  to  sea 
steaming,  but  we  never  seem 
to  be  going  anywhere.  You 
can  really  lose  sense  of  where 
you  really  are  when  you  ’re 
surrounded  by  water  all  the 
time.  ” 

Seaman  Recruit  Leo  Ghilaidi 
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ALL  HANDS 


‘ ‘For  most  of  us,  our  decision  to 
join  the  Navy  was  in  some  way  af- 
fected by  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  world.  Here  we  don ’t  get  much 
chance  for  that.  The  large  expanses 
of  ocean  conflict  with  a convenient 
liberty  schedule  for  the  troops. 

Now,  the  distance  to  our  liberty 
ports  is  some  12  days  steaming. 

That ’s  a tong  way  to  go  for  a cold 
glass  of  beer. 

“What  a sailor  gets  out  of  a de- 
ployment like  this  is  something  he 
may  never  forget.  He  has  the  ability 
and  confidence  of  knowing  that  he 
can  operate  in  a very  demanding  en- 
vironment and  get  the  job  done. 

The  great  A merican  bluejacket  is 
alive  and  welt,  and  he’s  doing  a real 
fine  job.  ” 

Captain  James  F.  Dorsey  Jr. 


Photos  by  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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Grains  of  Salt 


Our  submarine  force  dates  from  the 
commissioning  of  the  USS  Holland 
(SS  1)  in  April  1900.  This  makes  the 
force  82  years  old  this  year.  But  sub- 
marines have  figured  in  our  history  since 
the  beginning  of  the  naval  service  in 
1776. 

The  Turtle  of  Revolutionary  War  fame 
actually  belonged  to  the  Army,  so  the 
Naval  Submarine  Force  cannot  use  that 
to  date  itself.  The  Hunley,  the  first 
submarine  to  sink  a ship  in  combat, 
belonged  to  the  Confederate  Navy.  In 
the  late  1860s,  there  was  the  Intelligent 
Whale,  a sub  that  failed  during  its  first 
trials.  None  of  these,  however,  can 
qualify  as  the  first  Navy  sub— but  what 
about  the  Alligatorl 

Contracted  and  built  for  the  Navy  as  a 
submarine,  the  Alligator  carried  a 
Regular  Navy  crew  and  was  commanded 
by  a regular  naval  officer.  It’s  true  the 
boat  was  not  a tremendous  success,  but 
Alligator  did  operate  in  wartime.  Here 
are  some  facts  about  the  Alligator. 

“Rest  your  oars’’  is  a command  not 
heard  aboard  a submarine.  Yet  for  one  of 
our  subs,  it  was  a standard  propulsion 
order  — the  Alligator  had  oars  as 
standard  equipment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Confederate  forces  took  over  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.  There  they  found  the  hull  of 
the  USS  Merrimack  which  they  quickly 
set  about  converting  into  the  ironclad 
CSS  Virginia. 

Rumors  about  this  ship  made  people 
very  nervous.  Thus  it  was  that  the 


An  artist 's  rendition  of  de  Villeroi ’s  1861  design  of 
the  Alligator. 


Your  Oars 


Philadelphia  police  arrested  one  Brutus 
de  Villeroi  on  suspicion  of  treason;  de 
Villeroi  was  an  engineer  and  had  built  a 
submarine.  The  Philadelphians  thought 
he  may  have  had  some  wrong  intentions 
with  regards  to  its  use. 

Commodore  Samuel  F.  DuPont,  the 
commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  heard  of  de  Villeroi  and  sent  three 
of  his  officers  to  investigate  his  craft  and 
report  back  on  its  usefulness.  Their 
favorable  report  was  endorsed  by 
DuPont  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Navy 
Department.  The  Navy  was  impressed 


and  open-minded  enough  to  let  a contract  i 
to  Thomas  Martin  of  Philadelphia  for  a 
larger  version  of  de  Villeroi’s  submarine.  ' 
The  contract,  let  Nov.  1,  1861. 
stipulated  that  the  craft  be  built  and 
ready  for  service  in  40  days.  However, 
there  were  some  problems.  The  boat  was  ^ 
to  be  built  by  the  firm  of  Neafie  and 
Levy,  and  their  engineering  supervisor.  f 
Louis  Hennet,  did  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  de  Villeroi  on  most  of  the  technical 
details.  The  difficulties  led  to  delays 
upon  delays.  The  due  date  came  and  J 
went  with  little  progress— finally,  in  late 
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ALL  HANDS 


March  1862,  the  Navy  took  over 
construction. 

The  sub  was  completed  and  launched 
at  the  Navy  yard  April  30,  and  was  ready 
for  service  by  June  12. 

A strange-looking  vessel.  Alligator 
was  like  a large  iron  hot-water  heater.  Its 
47-foot  length,  4-foot  beam  and  6-foot 
height  was  somewhat  disguised  as  it  sat 
low  in  the  water  alongside  the  pier.  Near 
the  bow  was  a round  dome  with  four 
small  windows  for  underwater  vision. 

Just  aft  of  the  dome  was  the  access 
hatch,  large  enough  for  a man  to  gain 
access  to  the  interior. 

Inside,  a small  helm  wheel  and  levers 
controlled  the  attitude  and  depth  of  the 
ship  while  submerged.  Aft,  there  were 
16  crank  handles,  eight  to  each  side. 
These  were  connected  through  packing 
glands  to  oars  on  the  outside.  The  oar 
blades,  hinged  in  the  center,  closed  on 
the  forward  stroke  to  offer  little  resist- 
ance and  opened  on  the  after-stroke  to 
push  the  little  craft  along. 

In  the  forward  bulkhead,  a small  hatch 


led  to  a small  compartment  in  the  bow.  It 
was  used  as  a primitive  “lock  out” 
chamber  for  the  divers.  A man  could 
cram  himself  into  this  space  and,  while 
breathing  with  the  aid  of  a tube,  would 
flood  the  compartment,  open  a lower 
hatch  in  the  bottom  and  swim  out.  Once 
outside,  the  diver  could  attach  explosives 
to  ships’  hulls  or  other  targets. 

These  divers  were  the  boat’s  only  real 
“weapons”;  other  weapons,  including 
cable-cutting  fins  and  two  small  can- 
nons, were  in  the  design  stage. 

On  the  morning  of  June  19,  1862,  the 
Submarine  Propeller,  as  Alligator  was 
then  officially  called,  got  under  way  for 
the  war.  The  tug  Fred  Kopp  towed  the 
sub  to  Hampton  Roads  to  be  used  as  the 
commander  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  saw  fit. 

That  commander.  Flag  Officer  Louis 
Goldsborough,  was  not  impressed  with 
the  vessel  when  it  arrived  on  the  23rd. 

He  sent  it  up  the  James  River  to  Com- 
mander John  Rogers  of  the  USS  Galena. 
Goldsborough  also  tasked  the  USS 
Satellite  with  providing  berthing, 
messing  and  repair  facilities  for  the 
submarine  and  its  crew,  thus  creating  the 
first  submarine  tender  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

With  Goldsborough ’s  suggestions  to 
guide  him,  Rogers  considered  the 
suitability  of  the  submarine  in  attempts 
to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Appomatox  River  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  the  obstructions  at  Drewry's  Bluff 
which  prevented  the  Union  gunboats 
from  pressing  up  the  James  River  to 
Richmond.  The  James  and  Appomatox 
rivers,  however,  were  too  shallow  for  the 
boat  to  operate  submerged. 

Alligator,  as  it  was  now  renamed, 
presented  a new  problem.  There  were  no 
real  targets  that  the  sub  could  reach,  and 
security  could  not  be  assured.  If  the 
Confederate  forces  captured  the  sub, 
they  would  have  a whole  river  full  of 
Union  targets.  Rogers  requested  permis- 
sion to  send  Alligator  back  to  Goldsbo- 
rough at  Hampton  Roads.  Goldsborough 
agreed  and  ordered  the  boat  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  to  undergo 
further  testing  and  training. 

In  August  1862,  Alligator  got  its  first 
regular  naval  officer  as  commanding 
officer.  Lieutenant  Thomas  O.  Selfridge, 


out  of  a job  because  of  the  loss  of  USS 
Cairo,  was  appointed  to  test  the  sub  and 
train  a crew.  His  report  to  the  Navy 
Department  was  unfavorable  with  respect 
to  the  problems  and  possible  uses  of  the 
submarine.  This  report  and  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  war  left  the  Alligator 
tied  up  all  that  winter. 

The  year  1 863  found  Commodore 
DuPont  in  charge  of  the  fleet  that  was  to 
capture  the  South  Carolina  port  of 
Charleston.  There  were  difficulties,  and, 
in  looking  for  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, he  remembered  the  Alligator.  He 
asked  that  it  be  sent  to  him  at  Port  Royal 
so  he  could  use  it  in  the  operations 
against  Charleston. 

In  ApriL  the  USS  Sumpter  got  under 
way  with  the  little  sub  in  tow,  bound  for 
Port  Royal.  While  rounding  Cape 
Hatteras,  the  pair  ran  into  a gale,  and  the 
sub  parted  a tow  line  and  started  to  yaw 
wildly.  The  crew  of  the  sub,  traveling  on 
board  the  Sumpter,  tried  to  steady  the 
boat,  but  it  was  endangering  the  Sump- 
ter. As  a last  resc  , the  sub  was  cut 
loose.  That  was  the  last  seen  of  the 
Alligator,  the  Navy’s  first  submarine. 

It  wasn’t  very  big  nor,  would  it 
appear,  very  useful.  But  put  in  context  of 
the  times  and  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  the  CSS  Hunley,  it  may  have  been 
very  useful. 

There  is  also  a contract  on  record  that 
shows  extra  pay  for  “hazardous  and 
perilous  duty”  on  board  Alligator  was 
authorized.  The  first  “sub  pay,”  the  first 
sub  tender  and  the  Navy’s  first  sub- 
marine are  all  wrapped  up  in  the  story  of 
the  little  Alligator.  The  sub’s  crew 
should,  in  fact,  be  recognized  as  the  first 
submarine  sailors  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

It  was  37  years  before  the  Navy  had 
another  submarine.  The  USS  Holland 
may  be  the  first  submarine  in  the  Navy 
to  be  formally  commissioned.  Yet 
Holland  is  not  the  first  submarine  in  the 
Navy  — it  is  actually  the  second.  And  we 
could  add  that  our  submarine  force  is 
actually  120  years  old,  not  82. 

—By  EMCS  (SS)  James  L.  Christley 
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Submarines  of  Glass 

Navy  people  are  talented.  Whether  they 
are  attached  to  shore  commands  or  sup- 
port organizations,  or  manning  nuclear 
powered  submarines,  their  expertise 
shows  the  pride  they  have  in  their  work. 

Besides  doing  outstanding  jobs,  many 
Navy  people  excel  in  outside  activities, 
be  it  sports,  music  or  writing.  One  activ- 
ity not  readily  associated  with  active  duty 
Navy  people  is  the  age-old  craft  of  work- 
ing with  stained  glass.  It’s  one  pastime, 
however,  that’s  especially  evident  at  the 
Naval  Submarine  School,  Groton,  Conn. 

Four  stained  glass  windows,  each  de- 
picting a stage  in  the  development  of  sub- 
marines, were  created  for  Gilmore  Hall, 
the  school’s  auditorium. 

The  designs  are  of  David  Bushnell’s 
“Turtle,”  the  Holland  and  the  first  nu- 
clear powered  sub,  USS  Nautilus  (SSN 
571).  There  also  is  a window  entitled 
“Guardians  of  Peace,”  which  symbolizes 
the  present  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Paul  Ver- 
mette.  Data  Processing  Technician  First 
Class  Debra  Axelson,  Lieutenant  Junior 
Grade  Jim  Walter  and  Lieutenant  Joe 
Lemire  Jr.  on  their  own  time  logged  about 


Mountbatten  Statue 

The  late  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl 
Mountbatten  of  Burma,  killed  in  1979  by 
terrorists,  will  be  memorialized  by  a 
statue  to  be  erected  near  the  Old  Ad- 
miralty Building  in  London. 

Mountbatten,  a loyal  friend  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  commanded  a destroyer 
flotilla  early  in  World  War  II,  served  later 
as  Chief  of  Combined  Operations  and 
finally  became  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Southeast  Asia.  After  the  war, 
he  served  as  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  was  the  last  Viceroy  of  India. 

The  statue  of  the  famous  sailor  and 
statesman,  expected  to  cost  about 
$200,000,  will  be  paid  for  by  public 
donations;  surplus  funds  will  go  to  the 
Mountbatten  Trust  for  the  Handicapped 


Lt.j.g.  Paul  M.  Vermette 


Lt.j.g.  James  R.  Walter 
40  hours  each  designing  and  constructing 
the  24-inch-by-29-inch  windows. 


and  the  United  World  Colleges. 

The  names  of  all  contributors  will  be 
recorded  in  a special  memorial  book  that 
will  be  presented  to  the  Mountbatten  fam- 
ily. Donations  can  be  sent  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral L.W.  Townsend,  CBE,  Mountbat- 
ten Statue  Fund,  Old  Admiralty  Building 
(Room  NC7),  London,  SW1A  2BE. 


Navy  Lawyer 

Lieutenant  Commander  John  D.  Cur- 
rivan,  legal  officer  aboard  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68),  homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
was  one  of  five  lawyers  to  receive  the 
Federal  Bar  Association’s  1981  presti- 
gious Younger  Federal  Lawyer  Award. 

Through  this  award,  the  FBA  recog- 


DP1 Debra  L.  Axelson 


— Story  and  photos  by  Dave  Bishop 


nizes  some  of  the  young  government  law- 
yers whose  dedication,  talent  and  public 
service  are  too  seldom  acknowledged. 

Currivan,  who  received  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  New  York  and  also 
holds  two  master’s  degrees,  began  his 
naval  career  as  a flight  student  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

After  flight  training,  he  reported  to 
Training  Squadron  23  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Kingsville,  Texas,  and  later  to 
Beeville,  Texas,  where  he  served  with 
Training  Squadron  24  and  Training  Wing 
Three. 

Currivan  next  went  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity where  he  enrolled  in  the  Law  Educa- 
tion Program.  In  1978,  after  receiving  his 
law  degree  and  attending  the  Naval  Jus- 
tice School,  he  spent  his  initial  tour  as  a 
legal  officer  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Naval  Sea  Cadet 

It  was  dawn  on  the  Nevada  desert.  As 
the  early  morning  sky  lightened  and  the 
howling  of  far-off  coyotes  was  replaced 
by  the  more  immediate  zing  of  hungry 
mosquitoes,  14-year-old  David  Blake 
went  about  his  morning  chores— antici- 
pating the  hearty  breakfast  that  awaited 
him  in  the  mess  hall  and  reflecting  upon 
his  summer  vacation. 

David’s  vacation  was  being  spent,  not 
at  summer  camp,  but  with  Light  Photo- 
graphic Squadron  306  on  deployment  to 
Naval  Air  Station  Fallon,  Nev.  A mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadets  Corps, 
David— who  wants  to  become  a fighter 
pilot  and  hopes  to  attend  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy— learned  first-hand  about  tacti- 
cal aircraft  by  serving  as  plane  captain’s 
assistant  during  VFP-306’s  annual  tour  at 
Fallon.  While  at  Fallon,  his  duties  in- 
cluded handling  and  servicing  RF-8G 


photo-reconnaissance  Crusaders— all  un- 
der the  watchful  eyes  of  the  squadron’s 
maintenance  people. 

Awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pilot,  David 
and  his  mentors  performed  last-minute 
checks  of  important  areas:  landing  gear, 
emergency  systems  and  flight  control  ac- 
tuators. When  the  plane  was  finally 
ready,  David  had  time  for  a brief  respite. 
He  wondered  if  any  of  his  ninth-grade 
classmates  at  Madison  Junior  High  in  Up- 
per Marlboro,  Md.,  were  enjoying  their 
own  vacations  nearly  as  much.  He  had 
spent  two  weeks  of  “boot  camp”  at  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard’s  basic  training  facility 
in  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  now  was  getting 
“hands-on”  experience  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  jet  aircraft. 

When  the  pilot  arrived,  David  and  the 
plane  captain  performed  a “walkaround 
inspection”  and  then  helped  the  pilot 
strap  in.  At  the  pilot’s  readiness  signal, 
David  activated  the  bleed  air,  ground 
starting  unit. 


The  ground  crew  watched  carefully  as 
the  pilot  tested  his  control  surfaces  and 
then,  guided  by  David’s  hand  signals, 
taxied  out  of  the  chocks  and  away  from 
the  line.  The  Crusader  hurtled  down  the 
runway,  lifted  off  and  thundered  toward 
the  distant  mountains.  The  young  Sea  Ca- 
det smiled  and  nodded  his  approval. 

There  was  no  doubt  this  was  a summer 
that  Sea  Cadet  David  Blake  would  long 
remember. 

— By  ATI  D.M.  Gonzalez 


NCSC  Air  Ops 

Towing  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment by  helicopter  to  test  its  effectiveness 
in  countering  sea  mines  is  a feat  in  itself, 
but  performing  this  feat  15  years  without 
an  accident  makes  it  an  achievement  to 
celebrate. 

So,  the  Air  Operations  Department  at 
the  Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center, 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  did  just  that.  And  the 
traditional  cake-cutting  ceremony  also 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  depart- 
ment’s 25th  anniversary. 


During  the  past  15  years,  the  depart- 
ment’s crews  flew  9,292  hours  in  the 
three  helicopters— two  RH-53Ds  and  one 
NUH-1E.  Commenting  on  the  event, 
Captain  Raymond  D.  Bennett,  NCSC’s 
commanding  officer,  said  that  the  record 
is  even  more  significant  because  of  the 
unique  type  of  flying  required  to  test  ad- 
vanced Navy  mine  counterwarfare  equip- 
ment. 

Commissioned  as  the  Naval  Air  Mine 
Defense  Development  Unit  on  Aug.  31, 
1956,  the  unit  was  established  as  a re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
activity  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 


mand in  support  of  the  center’s  program 
for  countering  sea  mines  by  aircraft. 

During  the  unit’s  25  years,  its  Air  De- 
partment has  evaluated  not  only  advance 
airborne  minesweeping  equipment  for  the 
fleet  but  helicopters  as  well  to  find  the 
best  platform  for  the  sophisticated  gear 
developed  there.  Mechanical,  acoustic, 
magnetic  and  combination  acoustic- 
magnetic  minesweeping  systems  were 
amon"  the  NCSC-developed  gear  used  by 
the  Navy  in  Vietnam  to  sweep  Haiphong 
Harbor,  in  Egypt  to  sweep  the  Suez  Canal 
and  in  numerous  fleet  exercises. 
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Preventive  Medicine 

When  you  think  about  fleet  support- 
recreation,  the  exchange  or  even  the  post 
office  may  come  to  mind.  You  probably 
never  think  about  control  and  prevention 
of  shipboard  noise,  heat  stress,  contami- 
nated water,  rats  and  pests.  But  somebody 
has  to.  And  the  team  of  Occupational 
Health  Service  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Service  at  Yokosuka’s  Medical  Center, 
Japan,  is  doing  more  than  just  thinking 
about  those  problems.  They’re  working  to 
control  them  on  ships  that  berth  at  Yoko- 
suka Naval  Base. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1981 , the  pre- 
ventive medicine  team  performed  numer- 
ous inspections  to  identify  whether  ships 
were  infested  with  rodents.  They  also 
have  inspected  water,  food  and  cargo  to 
prevent  insects  or  vermin  from  being 
transported,  unknowingly,  to  the  United 
States  where  they  prove  dangerous  to 
agriculture. 

Yokosuka’s  occupational  health  people 
also  conduct  other  inspections  and  on-site 
surveys  on  U.  S.  Navy  and  transient  ships 
of  the  Military  Sealift  Command.  They 
measure  noise,  heat  stress,  non-ionizing 
radiation  and  illumination  as  well  as  take 
samples  and  make  evaluations  on  dust, 
mist,  vapors  and  fumes.  The  idea  is  to 
assist  commands  in  recognizing,  evalu- 
ating and  controlling  chemical  or  physical 
occupational  hazards. 


Setting  the  PACE 

Taking  their  rigorous  steaming  and  in- 
tense training  schedules  in  stride,  sailors 
from  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  based  USS 
Moosbrugger  (DD  980)  also  have  been 
setting  a fast  pace  for  PACE. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  3-year-old 
Spruance- class  destroyer’s  crew  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  21  separate  Programs 
for  Afloat  College  Education  classes 
since  March  1981.  As  many  as  eight  vo- 
cational and  academic  classes  ranging 
from  general  psychology  to  air  condition- 
ing and  refrigeration  have  been  taught  at 


According  to  Lieutenant  Paul  Gillooly, 
chief  of  Occupational  Health  Service, 
both  heat  stress  and  noise  are  two  ever- 
present situations  aboard  steam-powered 
ships,  particularly  in  engineering  spaces. 

“We  try  to  prevent  heat  stress  because 
it  can  lead  to  heat  exhaustion  or  heat 
stroke,’’  he  said.  “We  try  to  control  noise 
because  once  a noise-induced  hearing  loss 
is  incurred,  it’s  permanent  and  can’t  be 
corrected  through  surgery.” 

Maintaining  water  sanitation  is  another 
important  function.  Water  samples  are  ta- 
ken at  many  different  locations  on  a ship 
to  ensure  random  samplings. 

“Right  now  water  sanitation  and  pest 
control  are  not  big  problems  because 
we’ve  had  a handle  on  the  situation  for 
the  past  few  years,”  said  Lieutenant  Jim 
McGinnis,  chief  of  preventive  medicine. 
“Things  are  in  the  maintenance  stage 
right  now;  when  a problem  comes  up,  we 
can  correct  it.” 

“But  the  occupational  and  industrial 
health  aspect  is  relatively  new,”  said  Gil- 
looly. “So  we  have  a lot  of  cases  of  po- 
tential noise  hazards,  heat  stress  and  res- 
piratory hazards.” 

Even  so,  combating  noise,  monitoring 
food  and  water,  and  eliminating  hazards 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  afloat 
sailor  is  essentially  up  to  the  individuals 
aboard  the  fleet’s  ships. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1981 , a shipboard 
pest  control  certification  class  was  con- 
ducted by  the  preventive  medicine  organi- 


one  time.  According  to  Mary  Ann  Rivers, 
PACE  academic  coordinator  for  Charles- 
ton Naval  Base,  no  other  ship  has  come 
close  to  that  record. 

Moosbrugger' s PACE  coordinator, 
Chief  Yeoman  Ronald  Hess,  reports  more 
than  250  class  registrations  since  he  got 
the  program  on  its  feet.  With  a crew  of 
slightly  more  than  270,  and  considering 
the  ship’s  rigorous  training  cycle,  he 
looks  at  those  numbers  with  pride.  How- 
ever, Hess  attributes  a large  part  of  the 
program’s  success  to  command  support. 

“The  captain  (Commander  R.N.  Giuf- 
freda)  believes  that  education  not  only 
aids  in  retention,”  said  Hess,  “but  also 


Not  even  ice  machines  are  overlooked  during 
an  inspection  for  possible  contamination. 

zation.  Twenty-five  people  were  certified 
from  a number  of  ships.  Additionally, 
four  fleet  sailors  have  been  certified  as 
instructors  so  they  can  conduct  training  in 
food  sanitation  while  under  way. 

—Story  and  photo  by  Bill  Doughty 


makes  a sailor  more  valuable  to  the  Navy 
and  to  himself.” 

Three  academic  courses  offered 
through  PACE  by  the  Florida  Junior  Col- 
lege are  being  taught  on  board:  account- 
ing, general  psychology  and  elementary 
algebra.  Three  additional  vocational 
courses  sponsored  by  the  City  College  of 
Chicago  are  emergency  medical  techni- 
cian (first  responder),  air  conditioning  lab 
and  real  estate  principles. 

A total  of  12  vocational  and  nine  aca- 
demic courses  have  been  taught  aboard 
Moosbrugger  since  March  1981. 

— By  Lt.j.g.  Roger  W Coldiron 
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USS  Fomestal— Always  Ready 


Italian,  Greek  and  French  navies.  The 
ship’s  air  wing  also  demonstrated  superior 
professional  skills  during  exercises  with 
the  carrier  USS  America  (CV  66)  while  en 
route  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Forrestal  then 
returned  to  Naples. 

Leaving  Naples,  the  carrier  began  a 10- 
day  at-sea  period  and  reached  a milestone 
on  its  number  three  catapult  of  50,000 
launches.  Another  record  was  set  when 
Armstrong  touched  down  in  an  A-7  Cor- 
sair on  Aug.  21,  reaching  the  10,000th 
landing  mark. 

Throughout  the  Mediterranean  deploy- 
ment, numerous  groups  visited  the  ship, 
including  a national  TV  news  team  and 
several  NATO  officials. 

On  Aug.  11,  Forrestal  turned  over  the 
responsibility  for  American  naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  but  re- 
mained there  to  conduct  joint  operations 
with  Nimitz  for  10  days  before  proceeding 
to  the  North  Atlantic  for  NATO  exercises. 

From  Aug.  24  to  Sept.  4,  Forrestal  par- 
ticipated in  “Ocean  Venture  81,”  the 
largest  NATO  exercise  in  recent  years. 

John  F.  Lehman  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy— who  is  also  a naval  flight  officer 
and  a lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval 


¥ 


Reserve— paid  a visit  to  Forrestal  while 
the  ship  was  operating  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. His  primary  purpose  was  to  observe 
the  U.  S.  Navy’s  participation  in  the 
NATO  exercise. 

-By  PN3  R.R.  Rini,  J03  H.S.  Gilliard 
and  JOS  A L.  W.  Armstrong 


High  winds  and  freezing  temperatures,  the 
stress  of  landing  and  the  long  hours  during 
Mediterranean-North  Atlantic  deployment  were 
forgotten  when  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  returned 
to  Mayport,  Fla. 


After  completing  a six-and-one-half 
month  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Atlantic,  USS  Forrestal  (CV 
59)— first  of  the  “super  carriers”— re- 
cently returned  to  its  home  port  at  May- 
port,  Fla.  An  estimated  5,000  people 
(family  members  and  friends),  along  with 
the  Navy  Band  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  and 
the  Fletcher  High  School  Band,  were  at  the 
pier  to  welcome  the  ship  home. 

Commanded  by  Captain  C.  E.  Arm- 
strong, the  ship  began  its  16th  Mediterra- 
nean deployment  last  March  2.  During 
transit  of  the  Atlantic,  the  carrier  joined  in 
an  international  rescue  mission  to  save  the 
crew  of  a merchant  ship  sinking  off  Ber- 
muda. Eleven  survivors  were  rescued. 

Later,  Forrestal  relieved  USS  John  F. 
Kennedy  (CV  67)  off  Malaga,  Spain,  and 
spent  a week  conducting  operations  at  sea 
before  making  its  first  port  visit  to  the 
Spanish  island  of  Palma  de  Mallorca. 

After  more  operations  at  sea,  the  carrier 
made  its  second  port  visit— to  Naples, 
Italy— before  reporting  to  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean. Forrestal  was  joined  by  the  car- 
rier USS  Independence  (CV  62)  and  other 
units  of  the  U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Several  port 
visits  were  canceled  because  of  the  ex- 
tended at-sea  period. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward  visited  the  carrier  at 
that  time  and  praised  the  crew  for  its  fine 
performance;  he  re-emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  a U.  S.  naval  force  in  the  area. 

After  53  consecutive  days  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  ship  resumed  normal 
operations,  stopped  at  Naples  for  supplies 
and  then  conducted  an  exercise  with  the 
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Atlantic  Exercise  j 

Involves 

14  Countries  : 


It  took  two  years  to  plan,  was  staged 
throughout  the  Atlantic  and  included 
thousands  of  people  along  with  billions  of 
dollars  in  hardware  and  support 
equipment.  There  were  communication 
barriers,  natural  phenomena,  supply 
problems  and  other  obstacles  to 
overcome. 

The  odds  that  success  would  be 
thwarted  by  any  number  of  problems 
were  tremendous.  But  up-to-the-minute 
coordination  and  a stellar  team 
performance  made  the  largest  U.  S. 
maritime  exercise  since  World  War 
II— Ocean  Venture  81— a heralded 
success. 

“Without  exception,  the  ships  and 
personnel  of  each  country  in  these 
exercises  performed  in  an  exemplary 
manner  and  demonstrated  that  they  are 
capable  of  working  with  each  other  for  a 
common  purpose,”  said  Vice  Admiral 
James  A.  Lyons  Jr.,  commander,  Second 
Fleet  and  director  of  four  segments  of 
Ocean  Venture  81 . 

“Keep  in  mind  this  was  the  first  time 
these  ships  ever  operated  together.  There 
are  no  boundaries  at  sea — there  is  only 
one  law:  professionalism,”  he  added. 

SM3  Dan  Williams  "talks”  with  flashing  light 
from  USS  Saipan  to  other  units  during  the  am- 
phibious transit  phase  of  Ocean  Venture  81. 
Opposite  page:  Saipan ’s  flight  deck  crewmen 
and  helos. 
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operations,  and  Air  Force  airlift,  tactical 
air,  conventional  bombing  and  sea 
surveillance  operations. 

The  eight  segments  or  phases  of  Ocean 
Venture  began  in  the  South  Atlantic  with 
UNITAS  XXII.  In  addition  to  U.  S.  naval 
and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Strategic  Air 
Command  units,  naval  forces  from 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia.  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela  participated  in  the 
combined  task  force  operations. 

The  Caribbean  phase  took  place  in  the 
areas  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Florida  Straits 
and  Cuba.  Units  from  the  Netherlands, 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
participated  in  the  Caribbean  operations. 


Lewey,  full-time  project  officer  and 
designer  of  the  overall  scenario  for  Ocean 
Venture.  “Ocean  Venture  put  a number  of 
existing  exercises  into  a condensed 
timeframe  to  test  the  preparedness  of  all 
major  available  forces.  The  reason  we 
combined  already  existing  exercises  was 
that  it  would  probably  have  taken  five 
years  or  more  to  set  up  from  scratch  an 
exercise  of  this  scope.” 

Ocean  Venture  included  120,000  men 
and  women,  250  ships  and  1,000  aircraft 
from  14  countries.  In  addition  to  a 
maritime  war  at  sea  scenario— including 
battle  group  operations— Ocean  Venture 
included  Army  airborne  and  air  assault 


Professionalism  was  the  cornerstone  of 
Ocean  Venture’s  operations  which  were 
conducted  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
Caribbean,  Virginia  Capes,  North 
Atlantic  and  Baltic  Sea  regions  from  the 
first  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October. 

Ocean  Venture,  developed  by  Admiral 
Harry  D.  Train  II,  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Command  and  U.  S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  was  based  on  the  maritime 
support  requirements  of  a conventional 
war.  It  emphasized  the  U.  S.  fleet’s 
reliance  on  its  allies— both  within  and 
outside  of  NATO. 

“We  have  a lot  of  exercises  in  our 
yearly  inventory,”  said  Captain  Dale 


Bottom  left:  Lt.  Manuel  Otero  Penelas,  Spanish 
air  operations  officer  aboard  Saipan,  talks  with 
another  officer.  Left  : Language  is  no  barrier  for 
Lt.  Cmdr.  Miguel  Fernandez  Fernandez,  liaison 
officer  for  Spanish  Destroyer  Squadron  21 , and 
Capt.  J.  W Renard,  commanding  officer,  USS 
Saipan.  Below:  The  Spanish  frigate  Baleares 
(F  71)  comes  alongside. 
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Right:  A flight  deck  crewman  looks  on  as  a Saipan 
helicopter  is  prepared  for  flight.  Below: 
Maneuvering  exercises  conducted  by  U.  S.  and 
Spanish  ships  provide  a break  for  flight  deck 
crewmen.  (Photo  by  PH2  Greg  LeBarron.) 

Bottom  right:  BM2  Leo  Grudzinski  directs 
preparations  for  underway  refueling. 


the  largest  military  exercise  ever 
conducted  in  the  Caribbean. 

“That  phase  of  Ocean  Venture  had 
several  interesting  sidelights,”  said 
Lewey.  “We  managed  to  complete  an 
amphibious  landing  and  an  airborne  drop 
of  300  Ranger  Airborne  troops  despite 
tropical  storm  Dennis,  which  was 
zigzagging  throughout  that  area  at  the 
time. 

“That  particular  exercise  also  marked 
the  first  time  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Lexington  (AVT  16)  was  used  in  a 
contingency  role  in  the  Straits  of  Florida.” 

The  East  Coast  segment  involved 
anti-submarine  warfare  operations  off  the 


Virginia  Capes,  while  the  North  Atlantic 
phase  brought  together  naval  and  air  units 
from  Canada,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
The  exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic  lasted 
two  weeks,  included  a war  at  sea  scenario 
and  concluded  with  carrier  air  operations 
in  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

“Because  this  was  the  first  time  we  had 
transited  two  U.  S.  carrier  battle  groups 
into  the  Norwegian  Sea  in  over  20  years, 
the  Soviet  air  and  naval  surveillance  effort 
was  at  the  highest  level  we  have  observed 
in  over  a decade,”  said  Admiral  Lyons. 

“We  were  able  to  capitalize  on  their 


contribution  to  the  exercise  scenario 
which  contributed  to  improving  our 
overall  readiness.” 

The  admiral  said  the  U.  S.  fleet 
performed  well  during  the  Norwegian  Sea 
phase  of  Ocean  Venture  and  noted  that  the 
key  ingredient  to  that  success  was 
personnel. 

“By  virtue  of  their  training,  experience 
and  dedication,  they  are  the  key  to 
success.  They  make  it  happen,”  he  said. 

As  U.  S.  naval  units  finished  making  it 
happen  in  the  Norwegian  Sea, 
participating  in  the  NATO  exercises 
Magic  Sword  North,  Magic  Sword  South 
and  Ocean  Safari,  others  began  the 
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in  advance;  operate  on  the  surface, 
sub-surface  and  in  the  air  in  opposition 
and  support  of  each  other,  without 
incident,  is  an  achievement  of  which  only 
the  most  accomplished  mariners  are 
capable.” 

Liaison  played  an  important  part  in 
avoiding  incidents  that  might  have 
dimmed  the  shining  success  of  Ocean 
Venture.  Aboard  USS  Saipan.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Miguel  Fernandez  Fernandez 
and  Lieutenant  Manuel  Otero  Penelas  of 


amphibious  transit  phase  of  Ocean 
Venture.  This  took  them  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Mediterranean. 

That  phase  of  Ocean  Venture  was 
designed  to  test  the  reinforcement 
capability  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  using  sea  transport.  The  U.  S. 
naval  contingent  of  the  amphibious  transit 
was  spearheaded  by  the  amphibious 
assault  ships  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2)  and 
USS  Guam  (LPH  9)  which,  along  with 
other  U.  S.  naval  units  and  elements  of  a 


Marine  amphibious  unit,  operated  with 
the  Spanish  navy  and  aircraft  from  both 
Spain  and  France  while  en  route  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Kearns  Jr., 
commander.  Amphibious  Group  Two  and 
director  of  Ocean  Venture’s  seventh 
segment,  praised  the  performance  of  all 
units  involved.  “For  ships  of  two  navies 
to  sail  thousands  of  miles  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic;  to  rendezvous  in  the 
open  ocean  at  an  hour  prescribed  months 


Left:  A Saipan  support  gear  operator  is  ready  for 
flight  ops.  Bottom  left:  A member  of  Marine 
Medium  Helicopter  Squadron  264  during  a break. 
Below:  Crash  crewman  at  the  ready  during  flight 
ops  on  Saipan. 
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the  Spanish  navy  served  as  liaison  with 
the  Spanish  units  participating  in  Ocean 
Venture.  Their  work  played  an  important 
part  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
Spanish-U.  S.  operations. 

“Each  nation  in  a bilateral  exercise  has 
its  own  objectives,”  said  Lewey.  “Com- 
munication played  an  important  role  in 
ensuring  the  objectives  of  all  concerned 
were  met.” 

During  the  war  at  sea  scenario  of  the 
amphibious  transit,  U.  S.  and  Spanish 
forces  were  pitted  against  each  other.  In 
addition  to  Guam  and  Saipan,  USS 
Raleigh  (LPD  1),  USS  Barnstable  Count y 
(LST  1197),  USS  Wainwright  (CG  28), 
USS  Coontz  (DDG  40),  USS  John 
Rodgers  (DD  983),  USS  McCloy  (FF 
1038)  and  USS  Kalamazoo  (AOR  6) 
composed  the  Blue  Forces  in  the  war  at 
sea.  The  Spanish  forces,  making  up  the 
scenario’s  Orange  Forces,  included  the 
Spanish  navy’s  amphibious  assault  ship 
Dedalo;  the  frigates  Diana,  Baleares, 
Andalucia,  Cataluna  and  Descubierta;  the 
replenishment  tanker  Tiede;  submarines 
Cosme  Garcia,  Isaac  Peral,  Delfin;  and 
the  fast  attack  patrol  crafts  Recalde  and 
Villaamil. 

While  the  U.  S.  forces  used  Harrier  jet 
aircraft  and  helicopters,  Spanish  forces 
used  helicopters  and  their  equivalent  of 
the  United  States'  Harrier  jet— the 
Matador.  For  two  days  the  simulated  war 
at  sea  raged  on,  each  side  chalking  up  its 
share  of  hits  and  losses.  On  the  third  day 
of  operations,  the  two  sides  joined  forces, 
and  for  the  next  two  days  they  operated 
together.  They  conducted  exercises  in 
communications,  gunnery,  maneuvering, 
flight  operations,  tactical  command  and 
command  and  control.  (Various  tests  were 
conducted  of  U.  S.  and  Spanish  ability  to 
communicate  with  one  another  despite 
differences  in  language  and  operating 
techniques.) 


f Opposite  page)  upper  left:  Strategic  Air 
Command  B-52s,  intercepted  and  escorted  by 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Harrier  and  Spanish 
Matador  aircraft,  over  the  Saipan.  Upper  right : 
Spanish  and  U.  S.  ships  steam  in  formation. 
Bottom:  A crewman  takes  a sighting  by  sextant 
aboard  Saipan.  Right:  Teamwork  throughout  the 
amphibious  transit  phase  of  Ocean  Venture  81 
helped  make  the  entire  exercise  a success. 


Once  the  joint  operations  between 
U.  S.  and  Spanish  forces  were  over, 
Saipan  and  Guam  pulled  into  Rota,  where 
U.  S.  and  Spanish  naval  coordinators  held 
post-exercise  discussions.  The  escort 
ships  accompanying  the  two  U.  S. 
amphibious  assault  ships  picked  up 
French  air  opposition  and  continued 
conducting  joint  exercises  until  U.  S. 
naval  units  moved  into  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
operate  with  German,  Danish  and  Dutch 
units  in  the  final  phase  of  Ocean  Venture. 


“Ocean  Venture  81  was  an  outstanding 
success  in  every  respect,”  Admiral  Train 
said.  “It  was  successful  because  the 
countries  participating  in  the  exercise 
wanted  to  be  successful.  And  it  was 
significant  because  14  countries,  which 
are  not  all  members  of  any  one  alliance, 
conducted  an  Atlantic-wide  exercise 
encompassing  all  aspects  of  maritime 
cooperation  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JO  I Lon  Cabot 
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A Turkish  naval  infantryman  moves  a bazooka  into  position  during  a 
mock  amphibious  assault  at  Doganbey,  Turkey. 


Marines  storming  beaches,  aircraft  cata- 
pulting from  a carrier’s  flight  deck,  and 
warships  maneuvering  for  sea-control 
operations  and  training  were  all  part  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet’s  role  in  the  NATO  exercise 
Display  Determination-8 1 . 

Designed  to  demonstrate  and  exercise 
NATO’s  sea,  land  and  air  forces  in 
Southern  Europe,  Display  Determination- 
81  took  place  Sept.  19-Oct.  14,  1981.  It 
was  part  of  the  Allied  Command  Europe 
series  of  exercises  known  as  “Autumn 
Forge”  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  William  J.  Crowe  Jr.,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Allied  Forces  Southern 
Europe. 

The  naval  portion  of  Display  Deter- 
mination-81 was  divided  into  three  phases, 
each  taking  place  in  a different  area  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Naval  forces  from  Greece, 
Italy,  Portugal,  TUrkey,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  took  part. 
France,  although  not  part  of  NATO’s  inte- 
grated military  structure,  also  participated. 

Phase  I included  an  escorted  amphibious 
force  that  conducted  an  opposed  transit  of 
the  western  Mediterranean,  with  an  am- 
phibious landing  on  the  beaches  of  Capo 
Teulada,  Sardinia. 

Amphibious  Squadron  Two  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  32 
from  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  were  the  ma- 
jor U.  S.  participants;  Italian  marines 
acted  as  opposing  forces  on  the  beaches  of 
Capo  Teulada.  The  dawn  assault  was  sup- 
ported by  attack  and  fighter  aircraft  from 
USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  plus  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  Royal  Navy  and  West  German  Air 
Force  aircraft  flying  from  Decimomannu, 
Sardinia. 

PhibRon  Two,  commanded  by  Captain  i 
B.C.  McCaffree  Jr.,  consisted  of  three 
U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet  ships:  amphibious  as- 
sault ship  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2),  amphibi- 
ous transport  dock  USS  Raleigh  (LPD  1) 
and  tank  landing  ship  USS  Barnstable 
County  (LST  1 197). 

Marine  Amphibious  Unit  32,  com- 
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manded  by  Colonel  R.T.  Poore,  consisted 
of  Battalion  Landing  Team  2/6,  Marine 
Medium  Helicopter  Squadron  264  and  34 
MAU  Service  Support  Group. 

Phase  II  consisted  of  intensive  at-sea 
training  and  sea  control  operations  for  nu- 
merous Sixth  Fleet  ships  and  ships  of  other 
countries.  Operations  took  place  in  the  Io- 
nian Sea. 

Phase  III  of  the  naval  portion  of  Display 
Determination-81  included  a transit  from 
the  Ionian  Sea  through  the  Aegean  Sea 
with  the  grand  finale,  an  amphibious  land- 


ing at  Doganbey,  Turkey,  Oct.  2. 

Amphibious  Squadron  Six  from  Norfolk 
and  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  34  from 
Camp  Lejeune  were  the  major  participants 
in  the  Doganbey  landing  along  with  Italian 
marines  from  the  San  Marcos  Tactical 
Group  and  Turkish  naval  infantry. 

PhibRon  Six,  commanded  by  Captain 
E.W.  Foote,  consisted  of  five  Sixth  Fleet 
ships:  amphibious  assault  ship  USS 

Gaudalcanal  (LPH  7),  dock  landing  ship 
USS  Portland  (LSD  37),  amphibious 
transport  dock  USS  Ponce  (LPD  15),  and 


tank  landing  ships  USS  Harlan  County 
(LST  1 196)  and  USS  Sumter  (LST  1181). 
USS  Nimitz  and  its  embarked  air  wing  sup- 
plied air  support. 

Marine  Amphibious  Unit  34,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  F.V.  White  Jr.,  con- 
sisted of  Battalion  Landing  Team  3/8, 
Marine  Medium  Helicopter  Squadron  263 
and  34  MAU  Service  Support  Group. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Douglas  Tesner 
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Helen  Balcerzak  edged  farther  out  on 
the  piling  in  an  effort  to  spot  the  ship 
through  the  haze  steadily  descending 
upon  the  Hampton  Roads  area. 

“There  it  is!”  she  cried. 

And  there  it  was— the  ship  that  had  sep- 
arated her  husband,  Philip  (a  data  systems 
technician  first  class)  and  her  for  seven 
months  and  six  days,  the  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  cruiser  USS  California 
(CGN  36). 

California  returned  to  Norfolk  last 
Nov.  20  after  what  had  begun  as  a routine 
Indian  Ocean  deployment.  But  it  didn’t 
stay  routine.  When  the  ship  arrived  home, 
it  had  circumnavigated  the  globe  and  was 
believed  to  be  the  only  Navy  surface  war- 
ship to  make  such  a journey  in  years. 

The  “long  way  around”  extended  Cali- 
fornia's deployment  by  only  eight  days, 
but  rough  seas,  high  winds  and  desert 
sand  were  other  problems  faced  by  the 
crew. 

“The  monsoon  season.  May  through 
August,  brings  unusually  strong  winds,” 
explained  California  commanding  officer 
Captain  Charles  J.  Smith.  “We  were 
faced  with  an  average  of  15-foot  seas 
pushed  by  20-30  knot  winds.” 

That’s  when  the  sand  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  was  carried  to  the  ship. 

“We  usually  patrolled  50  miles  or  so 
from  land,  and  we  would  constantly  find 
little  rifts  of  sand  lodged  in  and  against 
every  seam  in  the  ship.  The  combination 
of  sand  and  salt  spray  made  maintenance 
all  the  more  difficult,”  Smith  said. 

In  more  than  seven  months  under  way, 
California' s crew  enjoyed  only  19  days  of 
liberty.  Sixteen  of  those  were  accounted 
for  by  calls  at  Cartagena,  Spain;  Singa- 
pore; and  Perth,  Australia.  The  other 
three  days  were  spent  in  San  Diego  on  the 
last  leg  of  the  trek  home. 

When  the  cruiser  pulled  into  San 
Diego,  it  marked  the  first  time  California 
had  visited  the  state  for  which  it  was 
named.  “We’ve  had  many  invitations  to 
visit  various  cities  in  California,”  said 
Smith,  “and  we  finally  made  it.” 

The  captain  explained  that  San  Diego 


The  waiting  is  almost  unbearable  as  USS 
California  ( CGN  36)  nears  the  pier. 
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was  a natural  port  call  because  of  its  ex- 
cellent logistical  and  port  facilities  and 
because  it  was  virtually  along  the  great 
circle  route  across  the  north  Pacific. 

The  ship  was  escorted  into  San  Diego 
by  fire  boats.  An  aircraft-borne  banner 
proclaimed  the  city’s  welcome. 

“Some  BB  44  veterans  (crew  members 
of  the  old  battleship  by  the  same  name) 
arranged  for  the  boat  escort;  the  Navy 
League  supplied  the  airplane;  and  local 
and  state  dignitaries  did  the  rest,”  said 
Smith. 

“We  had  an  exchange  program  going 
with  USS  America,"  explained  Smith. 
“About  20  members  of  their  air  wing 
(from  Miramar  and  Lemoore)  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  round-the-world  trip, 
and  some  of  our  crewmen  didn’t.  So,  we 
accommodated  them  as  best  we  could.  As 
it  turned  out,  California  crewmen  on  the 
America  returned  home  earlier  than  ex- 
pected, and  the  America  crewmen  who 


California ’s  men  showed  that  it  never  takes 
sailors  tong  to  disembark  for  long-awaited, 
pierside  reunions. 
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Drama 

of  a 
Rescue! 

at  Sea; 

USS  California's  (CGN  36)  return  to - 
Norfolk  climaxed  a successful  and  in- 
teresting around-the-world  voyage  in ' 
more  ways  than  one. 

Highlighting  the  ship's  deployment  was  , 
a daring  and  difficult  rescue  at  sea.  one  of 
three  rescues  during  that  deployment.  At- 
midnight,  July  15,  1981,  California  was 
directed  to  detach  from  the  USS  America  " 
(CV  66)  battle  group  and  head  in  the4' 
direction  of  an  SOS  put  out  by  a dis- 
tressed  Greek  merchant,  the  MV  Irenes 
Sincerity.  Traveling  at  top  speed,  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  arrived  at  the  side 
of  the  merchant  seven  hours  later.  The 
Greek  vessel  was  rocking  helplessly  as  „ 
thick  black  smoke  poured  from  its  heavily  « 
damaged  aft  superstructure. 

Irenes  Sincerity's  troubles  had  begun  • 
the  night  of  July  15  as  the  ship  headed 
from  Surat,  India,  to  Bahrain  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  An  explosion  in  the  fuel  pump, 
room  resulted  in  an  uncontrollable  fire. 

Twenty-three  of  the  39  crew  members 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  forecastle.  Fif- 
teen others  had  launched  the  ship’s  only 
lifeboat  but  had  stayed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  merchant.  The  39th  crew  member,  aft. 
when  the  fire  started,  had  to  abandon  ship 
on  a small  rubber  life  raft.  The  flames 
separated  him  from  the  others,  however,  - 
and  strong  currents  quickly  pulled  his  raft 
out  of  sight. 

When  California  arrived,  crew  mem-, 
bers  immediately  lowered  a lifeboat  into  _ 
the  rough  waters.  After  several  trips  to 
and  from  the  stricken  ship,  34  crew  mem-  » 
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traveled  with  us  to  San  Diego  got  home 
earlier  than  scheduled.” 

During  this  deployment,  California 
was  also  involved  in  three  at-sea  rescues. 
The  crew  rescued  a man  from  a deserted 
island,  picked  up  four  downed  helicopter 
crewmen  and  saved  39  merchant  sailors 
from  the  disabled  Greek  ship  MV  Irenes 
Sincerity. 

However,  all  their  accomplishments 
were  overshadowed  (and  probably  forgot- 
ten by  many)  when  California  entered 
Virginia’s  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  crew 
saw  their  loved  ones  on  the  pier. 

After  traveling  some  78,000  miles  (the 
equivalent  of  three  trips  around  the  globe) 
everyone  was  happy  to  be  home.  The  ship 
accomplished  many  things  during  its  de- 


ployment, but  to  Captain  Charles  J. 
Smith,  it  simply  confirmed  something 
he’d  felt  about  his  crew  before  their  trip. 

“The  crew  has  shown  time  and  again  a 
very  high  degree  of  professionalism. 
They’ve  done  a heck  of  a lot  during  this 
deployment,  and  they’ve  done  it  well. 
They  got  the  job  done  by  working  to- 
gether ...  I just  can’t  say  enough  good 
things  about  them.” 

— Story  by  JOl(SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg 
— Photos  by  PHI  Ron  Garrison, 
J02  Cary  Casola  and  JOl  Sundberg 


A father,  FTM2  David  Hill,  finds  that  his  child 
has  changed  while  he  was  away  and,  then 
again,  she  didn  ’t  change. 


On  board  California,  which  by  that 
time  was  under  way  for  Karachi,  Paki- 
stan, the  rescued  seamen  received  prompt 
attention.  They  were  taken  to  sick  bay  for 
examinations.  Mess  specialists  provided  a 
hot  meal,  and  the  ship’s  servicemen  is- 
sued new  clothes. 

Numerous  messages  of  congratulations 
were  sent  to  California.  Among  them  was 
one  from  the  Consulate  General  of  Greece 
in  Karachi,  Pakistan.  Others  came  from 
the  American  ambassador  to  Pakistan, 
Arthur  W.  Hummel;  Rear  Admiral  Hunt- 
ington Hardisty,  Commander  Task  Force 
70;  and  America's,  Battle  Group  Com- 
mander, Rear  Admiral  Bryan  Compton. 

California' s around-the-world  odyssey 
had  proven  to  be  also  a mission  of  mercy. 

—Story  by  JOl  Pete  Murray 
— Photos  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  James  P.  Nickols 


tiers,  including  two  women,  were  brought 
on  board  California.  The  merchant’s  cap- 
tain, First  officer,  engineer  and  communi- 
cations officer  remained  on  board  their 
ship  to  await  instructions  from  their  com- 
pany. 

During  a four-hour,  coordinated  air-sea 
rescue  search,  California  and  an  S-3  Vik- 
ing aircraft  from  USS  America  searched 
for  the  missing  man  in  the  raft.  Mean- 
while, word  was  received  from  the  mer- 
chant’s company  instructing  the  four  men 


still  aboard  to  abandon  ship.  As  they  were 
being  picked  up,  the  Viking  spotted  the 
missing  man. 

With  the  four  safely  aboard,  California 
raced  in  the  direction  of  the  man  in  the 
raft.  Brought  on  board  an  hour  later,  he 
was  hugged  and  hoisted  above  the 
shoulders  of  his  friends. 


USS  California  crewmen  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Greek  merchant  ship  MV  Irenes  Sincerity  after 
a fuel  pump  room  explosion  resulted  in  a disas- 
trous fire. 
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Always 
on  the  Job 


Shifting  from  one  side  of  his  chair  to  the 
other,  Special  Agent  Eddie  Hemphill 
reached  under  the  pile  of  papers  on  his 
desk  and  pulled  another  cigarette  from  a 
nearly  empty  pack. 

His  pullover  shirt  was  stained  and 
bunched  at  the  waist  of  his  jeans.  Dark  half 
circles  under  his  eyes  and  a stubble  of 
beard  said  he’d  been  up  most  of  the  night. 

“I  relate  best  to  the  character  named 
Mick  on  the  television  show  ‘Hill  Street 
Blues,’  ’’said  Hemphill.  “I  like  his  image. 
Not  because  of  the  tough-guy  role  he  plays 
but  because  of  the  way  he  looks  at  his  job 
and  the  people  he  deals  with.” 

Hemphill,  like  Mick,  is  a narcotics  in- 
vestigator. But  unlike  his  television  coun- 
terpart, Hemphill— senior  agent  on  the 
narcotics  squad  of  the  Naval  Investigative 
Service  Resident  Agency  at  Naval  Base 
Norfolk— is  live  and  full  time. 

“The  people  we  deal  with  in  narcotics 
are  the  dregs  of  society.  They’re  even 
lower  than  arsonists  or  robbers.  We  deal 
with  dope  dealers  who  prey  on  the 
weaknesses  of  others.  They’re  one  of  the 
lowest  elements  in  society,”  said  Hemp- 
hill. 

Hemphill’s  earthy  descriptions  of  the 
people  in  what  he  sees  as  the  nether  world 
of  narcotics  come  from  his  16  years  as  a 
special  agent  with  the  NIS  both  overseas 
and  in  the  United  States.  Although  the  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  he  puts  into  his 
job  are  typical  of  an  NIS  agent,  his  image 
while  working  narcotics  is,  he  admits,  a 
good  deal  different  from  the  clean-cut,  suit 
and  tie  appearance  of  most  agents. 

“Working  narcotics  is  a unique  part  of 
being  an  NIS  agent,”  he  said.  “You  have 
to  look  the  part  of  the  people  you  deal 
with.  And  you  have  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
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long  hours.  You  work  in  this  business 
when  the  dealers  are  working— that’s 
usually  late-night  to  early  morning.” 

NIS  agents  don’t  usually  fit  the  molds  of 
investigators  and  special  agents  found  in 
suspense  stories  or  television  dramas.  NIS 
investigators  are  people  who  joined  the  or- 
ganization because  they  cared  enough  to 
do  something  about  the  things  in  which 
they  believe.  They  see  their  job  as  an  occu- 
pation that  requires  working  within  the 
constitutional  limits  set  before  them. 

“I  like  working  narcotics  because  you 
see  the  end  results  of  your  work  a lot 
quicker  than  you  do  in  most  other  types  of 
investigative  work,”  Hemphill  said. 

Although  some  agents— like  Hemphill- 
work  in  a particular  branch  of  investiga- 
tions for  a number  of  years,  all  NIS  agents 
are  general  investigators  capable  of  work- 
ing both  criminal  and  counterintelligence 
cases. 

NIS,  which  for  the  most  part  is  a civilian 
staffed  law  enforcement  organization,  is 
responsible  for  providing  investigative 
support  in  matters  involving  serious  crimes 
committed  by  or  against  Navy  people.  The 
descendant  of  a small  undercover  unit 
formed  in  New  York  City  in  1916,  today’s 
Naval  Investigative  Service  was  es- 
tablished in  1966  with  the  personnel  re- 
sources of  the  old  District  Intelligence  of- 
fices of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

NIS  has  more  than  140  locations  world- 
wide, with  headquarters  in  Suitland,  Md. 
Ten  regional  offices  (NISROs),  six  in  the 
United  States  and  four  overseas,  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  organization’s 

NIS  special  agent  Eddie  Hemphill  (left)  and 
detective  Bill  Jeffcoat  of  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Base  Police  tail  a suspected  narcotics  dealer. 


smaller  resident  agencies  (NISRAs)  and 
units  (NISRUs)  around  the  globe. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  an  outsider, 
which  I was  when  I arrived  here.  I think 
NIS  is  quite  an  impressive  group  of  profes- 
sionals,’’said  Captain  Ed  Young.  An  intel- 
ligence officer  for  most  of  his  25-year 
Navy  career.  Young  has  served  as  com-  i 
manding  officer  of  the  NIS  regional  office 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  since  February  1980. 

“There  are  a surprising  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Navy  today  who  don't  know' 
what  NIS  is  or  what  we  do,"  he  said. 


“This  office  alone  handles  all  the  investi- 
gations for  the  Navy  in  Maryland,  Virgin- 
ia, West  Virginia,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
small  outer  banks  of  North  Carolina, 
Puerto  Rico,  Bermuda  and  the  Caribbean, 

* including  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.” 

L The  service  the  NIS  performs  for  the 
Navy  is  invaluable.  Its  investigations  into 
fraud  and  other  criminal  activities  last  year 
saved  the  Navy  millions  of  dollars  in 
equipment  loss  or  damage.  But  the  real 
value  of  what  the  NIS  does  is  in  the  quality 


of  life  the  organization  maintains  for  Navy 
men  and  women  and  their  families. 

“We  are  here  to  assist  the  Navy.  Just  as 
our  name  indicates,  we  provide  a service, 
and  more  people  should  think  of  this  or- 
ganization in  those  terms,”  said  Special 
Agent  Bert  Truxell,  regional  director  for 
operations  at  the  NIS  regional  office  in 
Norfolk. 

“It’s  amazing  how  many  people  out 
there  really  don’t  know  what  we  do. 

“We  are  not  a covert  agency.  Although 
we  do  conduct  covert  operations,  we  do  so 


with  the  knowledge  of  the  command  in- 
volved. And,  very  often,  covert  sources 
are  selected  by  the  command  to  assist  us. 
We  are  not  dedicated  to  detecting  crime  in 
Navy  commands  to  embarrass  that  com- 
mand, and  we  are  not  out  to  force  the 
losses  of  personnel  within  commands.” 
The  guidelines  used  to  determine  when 
NIS  involvement  is  warranted  in  a criminal 
case  are  clear  cut.  If  a crime  involves  the 
theft  or  destruction  of  government  prop- 
erty valued  under  $100,  or  personal  prop- 
erty valued  under  $500,  the  investigation 
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is  left  to  local  Navy  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

NIS  operations  cover  many  areas  of 
criminal  investigations.  Among  them  are 
crimes  against  property,  including  larceny 
or  burglary;  narcotics,  where  NIS  puts 
more  emphasis  than  on  individual  drug 
abuse  cases;  crimes  against  people,  includ- 
ing sex  crimes;  and  fraud— a white  collar 
crime  where  investigators  track  a trail 
through  audits,  records  and  paperwork. 
NIS  also  provides  investigative  support  in 
counterintelligence  and  counterespionage 

Below:  Charles  Lannom,  special  agent  in 
charge  of  NISRA  Norfolk,  with  assistant  spe- 
cial agent  in  charge  Paul  MacNamee.  Right: 
Special  agent  Ty  Arnold  boards  a local  ship. 


matters  which  impact  on  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

Not  unlike  a scenario  from  television  or 
suspense  novels,  NIS  investigations  in  one 
area  of  criminal  activity  frequently  lead  to 
another  area. 

“We  had  a case  not  long  ago  where  a 
sailor  with  a serious  head  injury  was  found 
unconscious  on  a barge  near  his  ship, 
which  was  operating  in  the  Med,”  recalled 
a senior  investigator. 

“There  was  a question  whether  the 
sailor  had  jumped  from  his  ship  to  the 
barge,  had  fallen  or  was  pushed.  So,  his 
commanding  officer  asked  NIS  to  investi- 
gate.” 

An  NIS  agent  was  flown  to  the  port  of 
call.  The  ship  had  pulled  out,  leaving  the 


injured  crewman  in  a local  hospital. 
During  his  interview  with  the  crewman, 
the  agent  learned  that  the  sailor  had 
jumped  from  the  ship,  intending  to  land  in 
the  water.  He  misjudged  the  distance  and 
hit  the  barge. 

Through  further  investigation,  the  agent 
discovered  the  sailor  had  tried  to  jump  ship 
because  of  pressure  he'd  been  under  from 
an  extortion  ring  operating  aboard  his  ship. 

“We  flew  two  additional  agents  out  to 
the  ship  to  continue  the  investigation  and 
ultimately  broke  up  an  extortion  ring  in- 
volving a number  of  crewmen."  the  agent 
said. 

Because  of  the  caliber  of  the  average 
agent,  NIS  boasts  an  impressive  success 
rate  for  the  crimes  it  investigates.  Every 


one  of  633  civilian  and  50  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  NIS  agents  must  complete 
the  seven-week  NIS  Academy  in  Suitland, 
Md.  There,  they  are  trained  in  unarmed 
self-defense  techniques,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, apprehension  methods,  investigative 
techniques,  constitutional  rights  and  more. 

However,  before  gaining  student  status 
at  the  academy,  a man  or  woman  must  be 
accepted  as  an  agent.  That  in  itself  is  no 
easy  task.  “Provided  an  applicant  is  at 
least  21  years  old  and  no  more  than  35,  is  a 
U.  S.  citizen  and  holds  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree, he  or  she  is  eligible  to  apply  for  agent 
status,”  said  special  agent  Bob  Sotack,  ad- 
ministrative coordinator  for  the  NIS  re- 
gional office  in  Norfolk. 

An  applicant  meeting  those  criteria  must 
then  consent  to  a background  investiga- 
tion. Once  personal  and  job  histories  prove 
satisfactory,  candidates  go  before  a screen- 
ing committee,  which  usually  consists  of 
at  least  one  supervising  agent  and  two  sen- 
ior agents. 

The  screening  board  evaluates  the  candi- 


date’s ability  to  deal  with  a variety  of  living 
and  working  conditions  and  the  stress  in- 
herent in  the  job.  Motives  for  seeking  em- 
ployment with  NIS,  the  candidate’s  expec- 
tations about  what  his  or  her  job  will  entail 
and  many  other  factors  are  examined. 

NIS  is  not  the  place  for  someone  looking 
for  a 9-to-5  job.  Agents— like  crime— are 
sometimes  on  the  go  around  the  clock. 
Those  interested  in  a job  that  will  keep 
them  in  one  location  for  long  periods  of 
time  also  need  not  apply.  NIS  agents  are 
assigned  to  one  of  154  locations  world- 
wide every  three  to  five  years— that  in- 
cludes, for  male  agents,  tours  of  up  to  18 
months  aboard  aircraft  carriers. 

As  a result  of  efforts  by  the  CNO  and 
others  who  have  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  NIS  mission,  more  than 
300  men  and  women  will  be  added  to  the 
agent  corps  by  the  end  of  next  year.  Nearly 
a third  of  those  agents  will  be  assigned  to 
various  drug  interdiction  efforts  spear- 
headed by  the  NIS  worldwide. 

Female  special  agents  now  serve  in  vir- 


tually all  NIS  locations.  In  fact,  the  first 
female  agent  assigned  to  an  afloat  com- 
mand is  now  aboard  USS  Lexington  (AVT 
16).  The  first  female  agent  was  hired  by 
NIS  in  1976.  There  are  now  36  female 
special  agents  assigned  throughout  the  NIS. 

“An  NIS  agent  must  be  flexible  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,”  said  Sotack. 
“He  or  she  must  be  mobile,  quick-thinking 
and  have  a lot  of  plain  common  sense.  But 
above  all,  an  agent  must  have  integrity.  In 
this  job,  your  credibility  rests  in  your  in- 
tegrity.” 

In  addition  to  coping  with  frequently 
fluctuating  work  schedules,  agents  must 
also  deal  with  other  pressures  associated 
with  the  law  enforcement  field. 

“In  this  line  of  work,  particularly 
criminal  investigations,  you’ve  got  to  be 
able  to  divorce  yourself  from  what  you  see 
on  a day-to-day  basis,”  said  Hemphill. 
“You  can’t  afford  to  get  emotionally  in- 
volved in  the  cases  you  work,  or  you  lose 
your  objectivity.  When  that  happens,  you 
lose  your  effectiveness  as  an  agent.” 
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Even  with  the  tremendous  pressures  an 
NIS  agent  faces,  the  investigative  coips 
has  one  of  the  lowest  attrition  rates  among 
federal  government  jobs,  according  to 
government  employment  statistics. 

Diversity  may  well  be  the  key  to  the  job 
satisfaction  most  agents  find  in  the  NIS 
ranks.  Specialized  training  in  protective 
services  operations,  crime  scene  process- 
ing, counterespionage  operations,  white 
collar  crime  investigation  and  other  cate- 
gories is  available  to  any  NIS  agent. 

Charles  Lannom,  special  agent  in  charge 
of  NISRA  Norfolk,  said,  “Agents  most 
frequently  receive  that  training  which  can 
best  be  applied  to  the  area  of  investigation 
they  are  working  in.” 

Lannom  and  the  22  agents  at  NISRA 


Norfolk  serve  a community  of  about 
85,000  military  and  civilians— one  of  the 
largest  naval  communities  in  the  world. 

“Violent  crime  and  drug  abuse  in  the 
Navy  are  a reflection  of  the  society  the 
Navy  draws  its  people  from,”  said  Lan- 
nom. “FBI  statistics  show  little  decrease  in 
either  area  over  the  past  few  years.  But  the 
Navy  doesn’t  have  anywhere  near  the  level 
of  crime  that  the  general  public  does.” 

White  collar  crime— including  fraud  and 
embezzlement— is  the  criminal  category 
that  keeps  the  Norfolk  NIS  most  active.  A 
few  months  ago,  when  grand  jury  indict- 
ments were  handed  down  on  a civilian 
contractor  and  several  senior  petty  officers 
and  officers  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base, 
one  of  the  agency’s  largest  investigations 


was  closed. 

"In  that  particular  case."  said  Lannom. 
“we  spent  nearly  two  years  investigating 
and  gathering  evidence  before  we  were 
certain  we  could  obtain  indictments.  That 
case  involved  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  we  unquestionably  saved  the  Navy 
millions  more  by  wrapping  it  up.” 

Another  group  of  agents,  working  at 
Norfolk’s  NIS  Fleet  Support  Office,  pro- 
vides investigative  service  for  the  approxi- 
mately 80  ships  based  at  the  Norfolk  naval 
complex. 

“There  are  12  agents  working  out  of  this 
office  full  time,”  said  Lionel  Barker,  spe- 
cial agent  in  charge.  "This  office  also 
coordinates  the  activities  of  the  five  NIS 
agents  assigned  to  the  Norfolk-based  air- 


craft  carriers.” 

All  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Fleet  Support  Office— like  those  con- 
ducted by  any  NIS  activity— are  closely 
coordinated  with  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  ship  or  shore-based  command  in- 
volved in  the  investigation.  That  close 
coordination  is  particularly  important 
when  an  agent  afloat  is  involved. 

“When  our  agents  work  aboard  ship, 
they’re  duty-bound  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  that  ship,”  Barker  said.  “Some 
people  think  NIS  agents  just  go  aboard  a 
ship  undercover  to  expose  wrongdoing. 
That’s  not  so.  Our  job  is  to  help  com- 
mands. It’s  in  our  best  interest  to  work 
closely  with  a command  to  neutralize 
criminal  activity.” 

During  the  past  few  years,  NIS— from 
the  headquarters  level  to  its  many  field  ac- 
tivities—has  tried  to  polish  the  image  of 
the  investigative  service  by  broadening 
communications  with  individual  com- 
mands. 

If  working  closely  with  commands  is 
important  for  NIS  agents  ashore,  it’s  im- 
perative for  agents  assigned  to  ships.  The 


NIS  agent  on  a carrier  is  easily  identified. 
He  isn’t  undercover.  And  he  shares  the 
loneliness  and  frustrations  of  long  at-sea 
periods. 

“We  were  out  for  seven  months  and  hit 
two  ports,”  said  David  Brant,  NIS  agent 
assigned  to  USS  Independence  (CV  62). 
“A  cruise  like  that  builds  up  tension.  If  an 
agent  doesn’t  have  good  rapport  with  the 
command,  he  could  be  sunk.” 

Brant,  who  requested  duty  aboard  Inde- 
pendence, has  served  as  on  board  agent 
since  September  1980. 

“I  find  agent-afloat  duty  challenging. 
On  the  Independence , I am  accepted  and 
treated  very  professionally.  When  you 
have  that  kind  of  working  relationship,  the 
job  is  a lot  easier.  You  develop  a loyalty  to 
the  CO  and  crew.  All  you  can  do,  then,  is 
the  best  job  possible  and  hope  that  what 
you’re  doing  is  helping  the  ship,”  Brant 
said. 

The  agent-afloat  provides  all  the  investi- 
gative support  needed  by  the  deployed 
command.  If  there’s  a robbery  in  the  ship’s 
store,  if  money  is  stolen  or  if  any  other 
crime  is  committed  that  would  warrant  in- 


vestigative support,  the  agent-afloat  goes 
to  work. 

Even  though  the  Navy  has  been  under 
fire  for  drug  abuse  problems  aboard  ships, 
Brant  refuted  the  idea  that  shipboard 
operations  are  being  adversely  affected. 

“Most  ships  have  a fraction  of  their  peo- 
ple involved  in  drugs,”  he  said.  “But  I’ve 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a ship  that  had  its 
overall  effectiveness  hurt  because  of 
drugs.” 

As  NIS  agents  based  in  U.  S.  offices 
and  aboard  ship  conduct  their  investiga- 
tions, another  segment  of  the  agent  corps 
faces  the  challenges  unique  to  being  based 
overseas. 

“Overseas,  NIS  assumes  more  responsi- 
bility in  a number  of  areas,”  said  John 


Opposite  page:  Special  agent  Cole  Hanner  at 
Rota  tends  to  paperwork  after  an  early-morn- 
ing surveillance.  Below:  An  NIS  agent  (left) 
and  a member  of  Spain ’s  national  police  force 
(La  Guardia  Civil)  during  an  investigation  by 
N/S  agents  based  in  Rota. 
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N IS  Agents 


Walsh,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
NISRA  at  Naval  Base  Rota,  Spain.  “If  we 
uncover  a counterfeiting  operation  within 
our  jurisdiction,  we  investigate  it.  In  the 
states,  counterfeiting  cases  are  referred  to 
the  Treasury  Department  or  to  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service  if  money  orders  are  in- 
volved.” 

Walsh,  an  administrative  staff— includ- 
ing an  interpreter,  secretary  and  Navy  chief 
yeoman— and  five  other  NIS  agents,  pro- 
vide investigative  support  for  all  Navy 
commands  in  an  area  encompassing  the 
Canary  and  Balearic  Islands;  Gibraltar; 
Portugal;  the  Azores;  and  southern  France 
from  Lyons  to  the  French  Riviera. 

“Another  difference  in  NIS  overseas 
operations  is  that  we  are  more  involved 
with  counterintelligence,”  Walsh  said. 


Walsh  estimated  investigations  con- 
ducted by  his  office  average  65  percent 
criminal  cases  and  35  percent  counterintel- 
ligence. Most  stateside  NIS  offices  work 
85  percent  criminal  investigations  and  15 
percent  counterintelligence. 

“Unlike  intelligence  agencies,  NIS  does 
not  generally  operate  in  what  is  known  as  a 
positive  collection  mode,”  he  said.  “Our 
only  concern  in  counterintelligence  opera- 
tions is  to  counter  those  efforts  directed  by 
hostile  organizations  against  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

“We  are,  by  definition,  the  people  who 
protect  classified  information  from  es- 
pionage, people  against  subversion  and  in- 
stallations and  equipment  from  sabotage. 
In  the  U.  S.,  any  counterintelligence 
operation  must  be  coordinated  with  the 


FBI;  overseas,  we  coordinate  our  coun- 
terintelligence operations  with  the  CIA." 
Walsh  added. 

Counterintelligence  operations  con- 
ducted by  NIS  overseas  include  preparing 
foreign  port  briefs  and  country  overv  iews 
on  locations  visited  by  fleet  units.  NIS  also 
tracks  all  hostile  intelligence  agencies*  at- 
tempts to  obtain  classified  information 
from  Navy  men  and  women.  Conducting 
lectures  and  seminars  on  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  hostile  agencies  to  obtain  classi- 
fied material  from  naval  personnel  is  part 
of  the  NIS's  counterintelligence  program. 

“Because  a person  doesn't  have  access 
to  classified  information  doesn't  mean  he 
or  she  will  not  be  approached  by  an  agent 
or  agents  of  a hostile  intelligence  organiza- 
tion,” Walsh  said.  “You've  heard  it  in 


Navy  films  and  read  it  in  intelligence 
briefings— security  really  is  everybody’s 
business.” 

Abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
NIS  is  active  in  anti-drug  operations. 
Along  with  compiling  port  briefs  on  the 
different  ports  the  U.  S.  fleet  visits,  Walsh 
and  his  agents  also  assist  in  drug-sweeps  of 
Mediterranean  ports  before  U.  S.  Navy 
units  arrive. 

“That  type  of  operation  is  frequently 
done  by  the  agent  aboard  the  carriers,” 
Walsh  said.  “What  will  happen  is  that  a 
carrier  agent  or  an  agent  from  an  NIS  field 
office  here  in  the  Med  will  go  to  a port  and 
work  with  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  identify  the  sources  for  drugs. 

“Then,  using  either  our  own  sources  (a 
term  used  to  identify  individuals  other  than 
agents  working  with  NIS)  or  sources  of  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  we  will 
attempt  to  purchase  drugs  from  the  traf- 
fickers.” 

Ideally,  operations  like  this  will  either 
clear  a port  area  of  drug  traffickers  through 
arrests  or  make  them  paranoid  enough 
about  selling  drugs  to  Navy  men  and  wo- 
men that  the  drag  market  dries  up  during 
the  initial  hours  of  the  fleet  visit.  Similar 
operations  are  conducted  in  U.  S.  port  ci- 
ties. 

Because  U.  S.  presence  in  Spain  is  per- 


mitted through  a Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation,  liaison  with  all  levels  of 
Spanish  law  enforcement  is  a very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  NIS  operations  in  Rota. 

“There’s  a lot  of  information  exchange 
between  NIS  and  the  many  European  law 
enforcement  agencies,”  Walsh  said.  “Here 
in  Spain,  that  exchange  is  extremely  im- 
portant and  helpful.  Fortunately,  the  peo- 
ple we  deal  with  throughout  the  law  en- 
forcement network  here  are  very  respon- 
sive to  our  needs  for  all  types  of 
information.” 

Facts  and  information  form  the  back- 
bone of  NIS  operations  both  abroad  and  in 
the  United  States.  Through  a sophisticated 
teletype  communications  system,  NIS  has 
access  to  instant  communication  with  any 
law  enforcement  agency  or  NIS  office  in 
the  world. 

“Communications  in  this  business  is 
critical,”  said  Cole  Hanner,  one  of  six 
agents  assigned  to  Rota’s  resident  NIS  of- 
fice. “Everything  you  do  as  an  agent  has 
to  be  precise:  times,  dates,  names  and 
places.  You’ve  got  to  follow  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  you  have  all  the  paperwork 
that  goes  with  it.” 

Paperwork  is  a result  of  every  agent’s 
investigative  effort.  No  matter  how  minor 
an  investigation  might  be,  a report  must  be 
filled  out.  One  NIS  report,  covering  the 


details  of  a homicide  involving  a U.  S. 
sailor,  resembled  a movie  script  with  a cast 
of  thousands. 

“Portions  of  the  NIS  agent’s  duties  in- 
volve police  work,  but  the  majority  of  it  is 
fact-finding  and  preparing  those  facts  for 
presentation  to  courts  or  courts-martial,” 
Walsh  said. 

All  NIS  agents  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
two  crime  scene  kits.  One  kit  contains 
crime  detection  equipment  including  pow- 
ders to  lift  fingerprints  or  mold  plaster 
casts,  plastic  bags  for  evidence  collection 
and  other  paraphernalia.  The  other  kit  con- 
tains enough  photographic  equipment  to 
document  a crime  scene. 

“The  crime  scene  kits  are  a small  part  of 
the  equipment  and  technology  available  to 
the  NIS  agent,”  said  Walsh.  “NIS  has  a 
wide  range  of  technology  in  electronics, 
weaponry  and  communications  support 
available  to  all  agents.” 

But  technology,  according  to  Sotack,  is 
not  NIS’s  greatest  asset.  The  agent  corps 

is.  “Every  agent  has  a different  educa- 
tional background,”  he  said.  “That’s  a real 
asset  when  you  need  a fresh  viewpoint.  If 
one  agent  is  stuck  on  a case  or  has  been 
working  on  the  same  case  for  a while, 
another  point  of  observation  is  good.  The 
multifaceted  backgrounds  of  our  agents 
give  us  plenty  of  fresh  viewpoints  to  draw 
from. 

“You  don’t  work  for  personal  gain  or 
profit  in  this  organization.  Every  time  an 
NIS  agent  solves  a crime,  everybody  in 
that  office  and  in  the  Navy  benefits  from 

it, ”  Sotack  said. 

“Our  work  isn’t  a possessive  occupa- 
tion. You  don’t  say  ‘I  have  an  approach  to 
crime  and  I’m  not  going  to  share  it  with 
you.'  When  an  agent  finds  something  that 
works,  it’s  shared  with  everyone  else. 

“Sharing  what  works  makes  life  better 
not  only  for  us,  but  particularly  for  the 
people  we  serve.  That’s  what  this  job  is 
about.” 

—Story  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
—Photos  by  JOl  Cabot 
and  PH2  Jeff  Willhelm 


Opposite  page:  Special  agents  Vincent  Giaime 
(left)  and  Mark  Smithberger,  of  NIS  in  Naples, 
work  with  members  of  Italy’s  national  police 
force  (Carabinieri).  Left:  Smithberger  (far  left) 
and  Giaime  demonstrate  NIS  teamwork  when 
apprehending  dangerous  suspects. 
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Currents 


Studies  show  marijuana’s  long-term  effects 


Recently  completed  medical  and  psychological 
studies  indicate  that  marijuana,  hashish  and 
THC  (the  chemical  intoxicant  found  in  all  can- 
nabis-based drugs)  dramatically  impair  the 
brain,  reproductive  system  and  personality,  and 
physically  degrade  the  operation  of  the  heart, 
lungs  and  immune  system.  A related  study  de- 
monstrated a strong  statistical  link  between 
THC  and  cancer  in  laboratory  animals. 

Dr.  Akira  Morishima,  a Columbia  University 
researcher,  examined  marijuana’s  effect  on 
chromosomes  and  conception  at  which  time  ge- 
netic traits  are  passed  from  parents  to  children. 
“In  my  20  years  of  research  on  human  cells,” 
said  the  doctor,  “I  have  never  found  any  other 
drug  that  came  close  to  the  genetic  damage 
done  by  marijuana.” 


Marijuana  usage  is  also  responsible  for  a con- 
dition known  as  organic  brain  syndrome.  Symp- 
toms of  this  condition  are  diminished  ability  to  , 
deal  with  complex  problems,  low  tolerance  for 
frustration,  impaired  judgment,  hostility  toward 
authority,  and  loss  of  motivation  and  concen- 
tration. Physical  impairment  of  brain  cells  in 
sites  correlated  with  fear  may  also  link  the  drug 
to  paranoia. 

Because  THC  is  fat  soluble  and  accumulates 
in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  brain  and  other  organs, 
marijuana  smokers  remain  in  a condition  called 
“sub-acute  intoxication”  long  after  use.  Ac- 
cording to  the  studies,  an  individual  using  the 
drug  only  twice  a week  will  never  truly  “sober 
up.” 


Canadian-U.S.  effort  saves  26 


A U.S.  Navy  exchange  pilot,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Dave  Cradduck,  and  his  Canadian 
Forces  air  crew  flew  their  Sea  King  helicopter 
the  night  of  Nov.  26  from  Shearwater,  No- 
va Scotia,  to  Sable  Island  — known  as  the 
“graveyard  of  the  Atlantic”  — where  the  Euro 
Princess  was  aground  and  breaking  up  in  a 
storm.  After  fighting  storm  winds  in  excess  of 
60  knots  and  navigating  in  total  darkness,  the 
helicopter  arrived  at  the  ship  and  lifted  aboard 

Midway  means  business 

Three  crew  members  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Midway  (CV  41)  have  been  convicted  by 
general  courts-martial  of  trafficking  in  drugs.  In 
addition  to  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  pay- 
grade,  they  will  spend  16  months  to  two  years 
in  confinement  before  being  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. They  also  will  forfeit  between  $5,400 
and  $8,000  in  pay. 

The  courts-martial  are  the  result  of  a com- 
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13  Euro  Princess  crew  members.  The  13  remain- 
ing crew  members  were  taken  from  the  stranded 
ship  by  another  Canadian  Forces  helicopter. 

Cradduck,  who  serves  with  423  Squadron  at 
Canadian  Forces  Base  Shearwater,  is  taking  part 
in  the  Navy’s  Personnel  Exchange  Program, 
which  allows  members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
to  exchange  jobs  with  a counterpart  in  an  allied 
nation. 


mand  program  designed  to  identify  and  effec- 
tively deal  with  drug  abusers  on  board.  Eleven 
other  Midway  sailors  are  awaiting  similar  legal 
action  on  drug  offenses. 

Midway's  commanding  officer  credits  respon- 
sible petty  officers  for  a marked  improvement 
in  the  command’s  drug  awareness  program  and 
with  providing  information  leading  to  drug  sei- 
zures. 

ALL  HANDS 


Navy  selects  38  commodores 


A Navy  selection  board  recently  recommend- 
ed 38  captains  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
commodore,  the  first  promotions  to  the  one-star 
rank  since  World  War  II.  The  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Manpower  Act  restored  the  commo- 
dore rank  to  bring  the  Navy  in  line  with  the 
other  services,  all  of  which  have  a one-star 
rank.  Earlier,  the  Navy  had  divided  its  two-star 


flag  officers  into  “upper  half”  and  “lower 
half”  rear  admirals. 

Of  the  38  commodores  selected,  33  are  unre- 
stricted line  officers,  two  are  aeronautical  engi- 
neering duty  officers,  two  are  engineering  duty 
officers,  and  one  is  designated  a special  duty 
officer  (public  affairs). 


Separation  travel  entitlement  changes 


Under  a provision  of  the  Uniformed  Service 
Pay  Act  of  1981,  effective  last  Nov.  1,  Navy 
people  being  separated  from  the  service  must 
actually  accomplish  such  travel  to  receive  any 
reimbursement.  In  the  past,  service  members  be- 
ing separated  or  retired  could  claim  reimburse- 
ment for  transportation  between  their  last  duty 
station  and  their  home  of  record  or  place  of  en- 
try into  active  duty  service,  whichever  was  far- 

Worth  mentioning  . . . 

The  guided  missile  destroyer  USS  Luce  (DDG 
38)  and  Mayport  Fla.,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
41340  rescued  three  fishermen  from  their  burn- 
ing craft  13  miles  off  Florida  on  Dec.  14.  After 
picking  up  a distress  call  from  a shrimp  boat, 
Luce  sped  to  the  scene;  the  boat  was  engulfed 
in  flames. 

Failing  light  and  the  danger  to  the  people  on 
the  craft  forced  halt  of  courageous  firefighting 
efforts  by  Luce  crew  members.  The  three  fisher- 
men were  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  boat 
and  returned  to  the  mainland;  the  shrimp  boat 
was  later  reported  to  have  capsized  and  sunk. 


VA  seeks  ex-POWs.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  locate  57,000  former  prison- 
ers of  war  who  are  potentially  eligible  for  im- 
portant new  medical  benefits.  If  you  are,  or 
know  of,  an  ex-POW,  contact  the  nearest  VA 
regional  office. 


ther,  without  actually  making  the  trip. 

The  new  law  divides  separatees  into  separate 
groups.  Entitlement  to  reimbursement  rates, 
monetary  allowances  and  travel  payments  will 
depend  upon  the  status  of  the  person  being  sep- 
arated. 

Questions  relating  to  travel  entitlements 
should  be  addressed  to  your  local  PASS  or  dis- 
bursing office. 


No  parking  fees.  President  Reagan  issued  a 
statement  Dec.  17  that  he  is  “opposed  to  reim- 
plementation” of  the  plan  to  charge  for  parking 
at  federal  activities.  This  means  that  DoD  mili- 
tary and  civilians  will  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
parking  spaces  unless  they  have  to  park  their  ve- 
hicles in  privately-owned  lots. 


100  years  of  service 

On  March  23,  1882,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
W.H.  Hunt  signed  General  Order  292  estab- 
lishing an  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  “for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  recording  such 
naval  information  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
Department  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.”  Lieutenant  T.B.M.  Mason  was  the 
Navy’s  first  Chief  Intelligence  Officer.  The 
present  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  is 
Rear  Admiral  Sumner  Shapiro  (see  June 
1981  All  Hands). 
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Mail  Buoy 


Colors 

SIR:  Page  28  of  your  September  81  issue 
shows  a young  second  class  petty  officer  com- 
pleting colors  aboard  a U.  S.  Navy  fleet  unit. 
In  15  years  and  service  aboard  five  ships,  I 
have  never  seen  colors  held  in  working 
uniform.— Ensign  John  Harbaugh 

• Photos  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  an 
action.  In  other  words,  rather  than  "folding 
the  colors,"  as  stated,  the  Navyman  might 
have  been  involved  in  "storing  the  colors.  "At 
this  distance,  it 's  hard  to  say  that  the  man  was 
actually  involved  in  the  ceremony.—  ED. 


Man  on  the  Bridge 

SIR:  I just  read  the  article  “Man  on  the 
Bridge”  by  J01  Callaghan  in  the  September 
1981  All  Hands. 

As  a prospective  CO  after  this  tour,  it  turned 
me  on!  Also,  I think  it  was  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  I’ve  seen  in  All  Hands  in  a 
while.  BZ  to  you  and  J01  Callaghan.  — Cmdr. 
D.  H.  Moses 

• Thank  you  for  your  comments.  Our  best 
wishes  for  a successful  tour.  — ED. 


Saluting 

SIR:  I am  writing  in  regard  to  a question  that 
I have  concerning  saluting.  Say,  for  example, 
that  a Navy  captain  and  a master  chief  petty 
officer  are  standing  on  the  pier  talking.  A 
seaman  approaches  and  naturally  renders  a sa- 
lute to  the  captain.  What,  if  anything,  should 
the  master  chief  do? 

I contend  that  the  master  chief  is  not  re- 
quired to  return  the  salute  of  the  seaman,  al- 
though it  would  not  be  improper  to  do  so.  — 
CW03  C.  R.  Narlock 

• The  master  chief  does  not  return  the 
seaman 's  salute.  That ’s  for  the  captain  to  do 
because  the  seaman  is  rendering  the  salute  to 
the  captain,  not  to  the  chief.  However,  com- 
mon courtesy  on  the  master  chief’s  part  calls 
for  him  to  acknowledge  the  seaman  by  greet- 
ing him  with  a “Good  morning  ” or  “Good 
afternoon  ” at  the  same  time  the  captain  re- 
turns the  person ’s  salute.  —ED. 


Not  the  Only 

SIR:  In  the  Bearings  section  of  your  No- 
vember 81  issue,  you  say  SACLant  is  . . 
only  NATO  command  located  in  the  United 
States.  . . .”  While  SACLant  is  the  most  sen- 
ior command,  there  are  others— for  example, 
CInCWestLant,  ComStrikeFltLant,  Sub- 
marine Operating  Atlantic  and  the  NATO  In- 
tegrated Communication  System  Regional 
Operations  Center.— Lt.  Cmdr.  M.K.  An- 
drews. 

• Statements  containing  words  such  as 
‘ ‘only  ” or  ' ‘first ' ’ generally  put  us  behind  the 
curve;  usually  we  attempt  to  modify  such 
phrases  by  inserting  ‘ ‘believed  to  be  ’ ’just  be- 
fore the  offending  word.  In  this  case,  however, 
it ’s  doubtful  that  such  editing  would  have  com- 
pletely cleared  up  the  situation.— ED. 


Reunions 

• USS  Ommaney  Bay  (CVE  79)  and  Em- 
barked Composite  Squadron  VC-75 — Re- 
union of  survivors  and  families  of  deceased  for- 
mer members,  April  2-4,  1982,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Contact  Lawrence  F.  FitzGerald.,  USS 
Ommaney  Bay  Association,  Inc.,  3602  S. 
Parker  St.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  90731. 

• USS  Bryant  (DD  665)— Reunion  April 
16-18,  1982.  Contact  Everette  R Owens,  1241 
Cape  Charles  Ave.,  Atlantic  Beach,  Fla. 
32233;  telephone  (904)  249-5578  (home)  or 
(904)  246-7431  (office). 

• Marquette  University  NROTC  1940- 
1981— Reunion  planned  for  spring  1982.  Con- 
tact Lt.  D.L.  Hopkins,  NROTC  Marquette 
University,  1532  West  Clyboum,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53233;  telephone  (414)  224-7076. 

• USS  Ticonderoga  (CV,  CVA,  CVS  14)- 
1 1th  annual  reunion,  April  29-May  2,  1982,  in 
Ticonderoga,  N.Y.  Contact  Anthony  P.  Tad- 
deo, 31-84  51st  St.,  Woodside,  N.Y.  1 1377. 

• USS  Dogfish  (SS  350) — Reunion  April 
22-25,  1982.  Contact  Charles  Schofield,  12 
Flintlock  Road,  No.  42G,  Ledyard,  Conn. 
06339;  telephone  (203)  536-0135. 

• OceanDevRon  Eight  (VXN-8)— All  for- 
mer Blue  Eagle/World  Traveller  officers  who 
wish  to  attend  the  eighth  annual  World  Travel- 


ler’s Ball  at  NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md..  April 
30,  1982,  contact  Lt.  Cmdr.  H.  M.  Stewart. 
VXN-8,  NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md.  20760; 
telephone  (301)  863-4485. 

• VF-42  1940-1942 — Reunion  April  15-17, 
1982,  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  Contact  H.E.  Milton. 
639  McWhorter  Drive,  Athens,  Ga.  30606  or 
John  P.  Adams,  Route  1,  Box  916,  Pensacola. 
Fla.  32507. 

• Ex-destroyermen  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois— “Bull  session”  April  3,  1982,  in  In- 
dianapolis. Contact  Jim  Robertson,  5547 
Rosslyn  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46220;  tele- 
phone (317)  257-1184. 

• U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  (four-stacker)  de- 
stroyermen  1922-1945— Reunion  April  26- 
May  2,  1982,  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact 
J.  Daniel  Mullin,  1105  Whitehall  Drive. 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.C.  29464;  telephone 
(803)  884-2360. 

• VPB-135  (PV-1  and  PV-2)-Reunion 
May  6,  1982,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Association  of  Naval  Aviation 
Inc.’s  annual  meeting.  Contact  Pat  Patteson.  9 
Everett  Court,  Danville,  Calif.  94526;  tele- 
phone (415)  837-5109  or  Bob  Littleton,  624 
Don  Vincente  Drive,  Boulder  City,  Nev. 
89005;  telephone  (702)  293-1858. 

• Air  Group  75/Air  Group  4 (1945- 
1982)— Reunion  May  6-8,  1982,  in  connec- 
tion with  Association  of  Naval  Aviation.  Inc.’s 
annual  meeting  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact 
Lester  Morris,  1760  Placita  De  Santos,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  85704. 

• Association  of  Naval  Aviation,  Inc.— 
Annual  meeting  May  6-9,  1982.  in  Anaheim. 
Calif.  Contact  Bob  Smith,  6468  West  85 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90045;  telephone 
(213)  645-1791. 

• VPB-132  (1943-1945) — Reunion  May  6. 
1982,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  in  connection  with 
the  Association  of  Naval  Aviation,  Inc.’s  an- 
nual meeting.  Contact  Tom  Whitlow.  1910 
Grant  Ave.  No.  5,  Redondo  Beach.  Calif. 
90278. 

• USS  Oklahoma  Association — Reunion 
May  20-23,  1982,  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Contact 
Clarence  Knight,  7831  Aberdeen  Road,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  20814. 

• USS  Augusta  (CA  31) — Third  reunion  in 
May  1982,  in  Reno.  Nev.  Contact  Robert  L. 
Hardy,  Route  2,  Box  13-B.  Goodman.  Miss. 
64843. 
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ALL  HANDS 


You’ve  been  in  the  Navy  10-14 
years,  you’re  in  a critical  rating  and 
you’ve  got  the  experience  we  count 
on.  Now  there’s  something  more  you 
can  count  on.  It’s  a reenlistment  bonus 
that  extends  to  critical  Zone  C 
personnel  with  10-14  years’  experience. 
You’ve  put  a lot  of  time  into  getting 
your  experience.  It’s  valuable.  You 
may  be  half  way  to  retirement.  But 
here’s  a chance  to  make  some  of  that 
experience  pay  off'  right  now  Why 
not  see  your  career  counselor  and  get 
all  the  facts. 


NAVY. 


SEE  YOUR  CAREER  COUNSELOR. 
HE’S  GOT  THE  FACTS. 
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Tackling  a Tricky  Business 


Cutting  through  the  choppy  waters  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  destroyer 
USS  John  Rodgers  (DD  983)  carefully 
maneuvered  alongside  the  amphibious  as- 
sault ship  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2). 

“Welcome  alongside,  John  Rodgers," 
boomed  a voice  over  Saipan's  1MC  sys- 
tem. “Prepare  to  receive  shot  line.” 

The  command  echoed  over  the  open  wa- 
ters as  the  refueling  detail  aboard  John 
Rodgers  scurried  away  from  the  shotline’s 
target  area. 

Then  a loud  crack  followed  by  a thud 
brought  the  destroyer’s  crewmen  back  to 
their  refueling  station  positions.  Hand  over 
hand,  they  pulled  the  thick  black  refueling 
hose  from  Saipan  until  it  was  securely  cou- 
pled to  the  destroyer’s  refueling  station. 

Aboard  Saipan,  crewmen  worked  in 
unison  at  the  starboard  refueling  station. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  George  Estes, 
Saipan's  bos’n,  stood  at  the  center  of  ac- 
tion. He  barked  an  occasional  order  and 
stepped  in  to  assist  his  detail  as  needed. 
For  the  most  part,  he  watched  his  men 
work  with  precision  timing  and  teamwork 
to  make  the  refueling  a success. 

“When  we  refuel  a ship  like  John 
Rodgers,  everyone  has  to  be  on  his  toes,” 
said  Estes.  “The  rolling,  pitching  and 
swaying  of  the  ships  and  the  tension  of  the 
wires  and  hoses  that  connect  them  make 
refueling  evolutions  like  this  one  a tricky 
business.” 

Phone  talkers  and  signalmen,  using 
signal  paddles,  provided  communications 
during  the  refueling.  ( >) 
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Opposite  page:  Saipan  crewmen  watch  USS  John 
Rodgers  <DD  983)  come  alongside  for  refueling. 
Left:  BM2  Leo  Grudzirtski  and  other  members  of 
Saipan  !s  refueling  team  rig  for  refueling.  Below: 
BM2  Grudzirtski  and  Saipan  !s  bos  'n,  CW03 
George  Estes.  Bottom:  Waiting  for  the  action  to 
begin. 
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Teamwork 


sure  everyone  stays  clear  of  the  bites  and 
lines. 

“Safety  is  one  of  the  main  concerns  in  a 
successful  refueling  operation,”  he  added. 
“In  this  type  of  operation,  safety  includes 
making  sure  everyone  stays  forward  of  the 
refueling  rig,  clear  of  all  taut  lines,  wears 
the  right  protective  gear  and  handles  lines 
properly.” 


After  five  years  aboard  the  oiler  USS  » , 
Truckee  (AO  147),  Estes  is  no  stranger  to 
the  many  safety  requirements  for  under-  * 
way  refuelings.  He  watched  the  process 
step  by  step  and  made  sure  every  safety 
rule  was  followed  to  the  letter. 

“Refueling  goes  a lot  smoother  when  * 
you  have  people  like  mine  working  the  rig- 
ging and  lines,”  he  said. 


Below:  HMSN  Joseph  Williams  is  alert  for 
possible  medical  emergencies.  Right:  John 
Rodgers’  refueling  detail  pulls  high  line  gear 
aboard.  Below  right:  Paddles  in  hand,  a crew 
member  aboard  John  Rodgers  helps  coordinate 
the  evolution. 


“A  green  paddle  indicates  that  pumping 
is  either  commencing  or  being  secured,” 
said  Estes. 

A red  paddle  is  used  when  refueling  rig- 
ging is  transferred,  and  an  amber  paddle 
indicates  that  blowdown— clearing  fuel  out 
of  the  hose  to  ensure  there  are  no  leaks  — 
should  either  start  or  stop. 

As  Estes  turned  his  attention  to  the  mass 
of  hoses  and  wires  spanning  the  distance 
between  the  two  ships,  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Charlie  Dreblow,  Saipan ’s  deck  de- 
partment CPO  and  the  man  coordinating 
communications  with  John  Rodgers, 
shouted  that  the  fuel  transfer  was  going 
smoothly. 

“Just  make  sure  those  hoses  stay  2 to  3 
feet  off  the  water,”  said  Estes.  “And  make 
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Estes’  detail  knew  how  to  do  the  job, 
and  even  though  underway  refuelings 
weren’t  routine  for  Saipan,  more  than 
300,000  gallons  of  fuel  were  transferred  in 
just  over  three  hours. 

“It’s  definitely  not  one  of  the  easier  jobs 
aboard  ship,”  said  Estes.  “But  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  these  guys  know  that.” 

—Photos  and  text  by  J01  Lon  Cabot 
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Left:  A Saipan  crewman  shouts  orders  as  a 
phone  talker  (bottom  left)  relays  commands. 
Below:  BTFN  C.  W.  Clark  serves  as  the  eyes  of 
Saipan 's  engineroom  during  refueling. 


Alan  Shepard 


Reaching 


Did  Christopher  Columbus  think  of 
himself  as  an  ordinary  sailor,  a man  try  ing 
to  show  something  to  the  world  or  a man 
trying  to  prove  something  to  himself? 
These  same  questions  could  be  asked  of 
America’s  first  man  in  space.  Alan  Bartlett 
Shepard  Jr.,  a man  who  is  a “Columbus" 
in  his  own  right.  Recently.  Rear  Admiral 
Shepard,  now  retired,  was  interviewed  by 
a fellow  alumnus  during  Homecoming 
Day  at  Admiral  Farragut  Academy  in 
Toms  River,  N.J.  It  was  the  40th  reunion 
of  his  class  of  '41 . 

1961.  The  Korean  conflict  is  over,  but 
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or  the  Stars 


* the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cold  War.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  per- 
suades Congress  to  support  the  manned 
space  program.  Seven  military  test  pilots 
have  been  selected  to  train,  but  only  one 
man  will  make  the  first  flight — the  man 
would  become  the  American  Columbus  of 
outer  space.  On  April  12,  1961,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  Americans,  Yuri 
Gagarin  becomes  the  first  human  to  com- 
plete one  revolution  of  the  earth,  the  first 
to  face  the  unknowns  of  outer  space. 
Twenty-three  days  later,  the  eyes  of 
America  were  on  a small  black  projectile 


atop  a Redstone  rocket  in  its  final  stages 
before  takeoff  from  Cape  Canaveral  in 
Florida.  In  moments,  the  man  inside  the 
projectile  would  ride  the  Redstone  rocket 
into  outer  space.  That  man  was  Com- 
mander Shepard  of  Derry,  N.H. 

May  5,  1961.  . . five  . . . four.  . . 

three  . . . two  . . . one  ...  we  have  igni- 
tion ...  we  have  liftoff!!!”  Alan  Shepard 
soars  into  the  morning  sky.  The  Redstone 
reaches  Mach  1 in  45  seconds;  a minute 
later,  Mach  6.  The  top  of  the  arc,  then 
weightlessness!  He  notices  a metal  washer 
float  before  his  eyes.  What  an  exhilarat- 
ing experience.  He  notices  the  earth’s  cur- 
vature, the  beautiful  Caribbean  Islands, 
and  then  he  begins  to  descend.  On  the  way 
down,  Shepard  feels  g-forces  in  excess  of 
1 1 times  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  earth. 

All  in  all,  the  entire  flight  took  15  min- 
utes. Of  those  minutes,  Shepard  has  one 
very  vivid  memory: 

“It  was  the  moment  after  the  landing 
. . . when  I’d  been  picked  up  by  Navy 
helicopters  and  flown  back  to  land  aboard 
the  deck  of  the  USS  Lake  Champlain 
(CVS  39).  To  see  the  total  flight  deck  cov- 
ered with  Navy  men  cheering  and  waving 
and  laughing  . . . shouting  and  yelling.  It 
was  really  a very  poignant,  moving  mo- 
ment ...  to  see  the  Navy  guys  out  there, 
the  guys  that  I loved  so  well,  known  so 
long  . . . being  the  first  to  greet  me.  It  was 
a very  emotional  moment.” 

As  he  stepped  from  the  helicopter,  hun- 
dreds cheered,  applauded  and  waved;  hun- 
dreds of  eyes  beheld  a man  who  had  gone 
through  an  experience  known  to  only  one 
other:  the  Russian  Gagarin.  Next  day, 
President  Kennedy  pinned  the  Distin- 


Freedom 7 rests  on  the  flight  deck  of  USS 
Lake  Champlain  (CVS  39)  following  its  historic 
journey. 


guished  Service  Medal  on  Shepard.  That 
same  day,  hundreds  of  thousands  turned 
out  to  give  him  a welcoming  parade  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C. 
America  was  in  the  space  race! 

May  25,  1961.  President  Kennedy 

speaks  before  Congress:  “Now  it  is  time  to 
take  longer  strides  ...  I believe  this  na- 
tion should  commit  itself  to  achieving  the 
goal,  before  this  decade  is  out,  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  returning  him  safely 
to  earth  . . 

1971.  Almost  one  decade  to  the  date  of 
Kennedy’s  address,  not  one  but  two  men 
stand  on  the  moon.  What  follows  is  the 
actual  transcript  of  Feb.  2,  1971 , at  6:08 
a.m.  CST: 

CAPCOM:  Standby. 

Shepard:  Houston,  what  you  are  see- 
ing on  the  TV  and  what  you 
might  recognize  in  my  hand 
is  the  handle  for  scraping  up 
lunar  dust  samples  which 
happens  to  have  a genuine 
six  iron  snapped  on  the  bot- 
tom. In  my  left  hand  I have  a 
little  white  pellet  that’s  famil- 
iar to  millions  of  Americans. 
I drop  it  down.  Unfortu- 
nately the  suit  is  so  stiff  I 
can’t  do  this  with  both 
hands,  but  I'm  going  to  try  a 
little  sand  trap  shot  here. 

Mitchell:  Hey,  you  got  more  dirt  than 
ball  that  time. 

Shepard:  I got  more  dirt  than  ball. 
Here  we  go  again. 

CAPCOM:  That  looked  like  a slice  to 
me,  Al. 

Shepard:  Here  we  go  . . . straight  as  a 
die— one  more. 

. . . miles  and  miles  and 
miles  . . . 

With  an  improvised  six  iron,  Shepard 
swings,  connects  and  creates  a new 
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Alan  Shepard 


sport— lunar  golf.  At  a later  date,  Shepard 
remarked: 

“You  know  how  golfers  are.  They’re 
even  worse  than  fishermen  when  it  comes 
to  counting  the  number  of  strokes,  or 
measuring  the  inches  or  the  length  of 
fish.  I’m  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
length  of  the  six  iron  shot  at  all  . . . but  I 
want  to  say  the  real  reason  for  doing  this 
was  sort  of  a scientific  experiment  ...  I 
am  happy  to  report  . . . because  of  the 
lack  of  atmosphere,  regardless  of  how 
badly  you  hit  them,  they’ll  go  straight.” 

That  ball,  quite  possibly,  is  still  orbiting 
the  moon. 

But  this  was  still  1971 ; the  Vietnam  War 
had  not  ended.  Many,  then,  did  not  have 
the  luxury  to  contemplate  a man  walking 
on  the  moon.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
technology  would  provide  the  roving  vehi- 
cle (lunar  rover)  and  driving  on  the  moon 
became  a reality. 


Besides  the  joys  of  one-sixth  gravity, 
Shepard  had  other  things  to  think  about. 
He  would  still  face  a danger  that  far  ex- 
ceeded any  on  his  first  flight.  He  could  not 
stay  on  his  “old  friend,”  the  moon.  He 
would  have  to  re-enter  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  land  in  the  ocean.  Once  again 
the  Navy  would  send  helicopters  to  greet 
him.  This  time,  however,  he  would  not  be 
alone.  He  had  Stuart  A.  Roosa  and  Edgar 
D.  Mitchell,  the  two  other  shipmates  of 
Apollo  14,  to  consider. 

The  ride  home  and  subsequent  splash- 
down were  flawless.  The  helicopters  ar- 
rived well  within  the  parameters  of  safety. 
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V//// 


At  a White  House  dinner  on  March  1, 
1971,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  pre- 
sented an  award  to  Shepard.  It  read: 
“Whereas,  Captain  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
U.S.  Navy,  was  the  first  man  to  transport  a 
golf  ball  into  outer  space.  And,  whereas, 
using  the  moon  as  a tee,  on  the  third  or 
fourth  ‘swing,’  he  propelled  aforemen- 
tioned pellet  possibly  further  than  such  an 
object  has  ever  been  propelled  before,  and, 
whereas,  the  likelihood  exists  that  it  fell 
eventually  into  a small  crater  and,  thus, 
became  the  first  celestial  hole-in-one. 
Therefore,  all  who  are  present  and  all  who 
read  this  certificate  in  years  to  come,  know 


ye  that  he  has  been  invested  with  the  dis- 
tinguished order  of  lunar  duffer . . 

Apollo  14  brought  home  a great  deal  of 
information  besides  the  “experiment”  in- 
volving Shepard’s  golf  sand  shot.  Industry, 
however,  would  have  to  wait  five  to  10 
years  before  much  of  the  lunar  information 
would  filter  into  everyday  life.  Shepard’s 
contemporaries  in  research  and  develop- 
ment would  take  this  material  and  generate 
tremendous  technologies— technologies 
based  on  the  demands  of  industry  and  the 
demands  of  the  military.  Calculator  watch- 
es, the  lunar  rover,  microchips,  and  count- 
less other  miniature  and  large  products  had 
their  beginnings  from  the  early  space  pro- 
gram. Many  other  developments  are  yet  to 
be  realized. 

April  12,  1981.  At  7:00:04  a.m.  EST, 
the  space  shuttle  Columbia  lifts  off  from  its 
pad  at  Cape  Canaveral— exactly  20  years 


The  Mercury  flight  (l-r):  liftoff,  the  capsule  re- 
enters the  atmosphere,  Shepard  awaits  the  re- 
covery helicopters,  recovery  of  Freedom  7 in 
the  Caribbean. 

from  the  date  that  Yuri  Gagarin  became  the 
first  human  in  outer  space,  and  just  23 
days  short  of  20  years  after  Shepard  and 
others  entered  the  race  for  the  moon.  To- 
day, however,  Shepard’s  contemporaries 
would  not  have  to  wait  another  decade  for 
Columbia' s information  to  filter  into  daily 
life.  Shepard  said:  “Industry  will  be  able 
to  receive  instantaneous  benefit  because  of 
this  (the  shuttle  flight).  You’re  going  to  see 
experiments  in  the  layers  of  the  ozone,  the 
conducting  of  experiments  on  close  earth’s 
environment,  with  pollution  in  mind  . . . 
studying  crops,  studying  geological  forma- 
tions. The  kinds  of  things  which  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  society  as  a whole.” 
Still  talking  about  the  space  shuttle,  She- 
pard reminded  others  to  keep  in  mind  “the 
idea  of  keeping  the  military  in  space  on  a 
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paying  basis  ...  for  whatever  purpose 
they  wish  to  use  it.  The  shuttle  offers  po- 
tential in  the  areas  of  surveillance,  detec- 
tion and,  ultimately,  defense.  The  shuttle 
offers  much  to  the  military.” 

Shepard  only  recently  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  and  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  He  is  now  interested  in 
real  estate  development.  “I  like  being  my 
own  boss.  I enjoy  being  in  business  for 
myself.  The  pay  is  a lot  better  than  going 
to  the  moon,  I can  tell  you  that.” 

Oct.  25,  1981.  Retired  Admiral  Shepard 
is  keynote  speaker  at  the  alumni  Admiral 
Farragut  Academy  homecoming— 
“America’s  first  preparatory  school  with 
naval  training.”  Yet  Shepard  valued  his 
one  year  at  Farragut  above  many  of  his 


other  experiences.  “Farragut,”  Shepard 
said,  “is  where  I began  to  have  a sense  of 
discipline.”  This  was  the  discipline  he 
needed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  same  discipline  was 
needed  for  both  his  Mercury  flight  and  the 
subsequent  Apollo  flight. 

“You’ve  done  something  thousands  of 
times,  but  you  know  that  you  want  to  do  it 
again.  You’ve  begun  a process  in  which 
you  must  succeed  upon  the  first  attempt, 
for  there  is  no  room  for  error . . . this  dis- 
cipline is  very  similar  to  military  discipline 
...  but  it  goes  beyond  that ...  it  is  much 
deeper.  . . It  is  far  more  personal.” 

This  discipline  accepts  the  limitations  of 
the  human  body,  while  at  the  same  time 
reaches  for  the  stars,  stretches  the  “enve- 
lope” or  exceeds  the  limits  to  extremes  one 


thinks  he  or  she  needs  to  go  to  succeed. 
Shepard  asserts  that  there  is  a distinct  dif- 
ference between  discipline  connected  with 
the  military  and  the  more  personal  "inner 
discipline”  of  striving  to  successfully  com- 
plete any  given  task.  It  is  the  desire  to  be 
the  very  best  in  one’s  chosen  field— in 
pride,  in  persistence  and,  mostly,  in  in- 
ternal confidence. 

Shepard  subsequently  graduated  from  J 
Annapolis  and  became  a Navy  pilot.  He 
flew  more  than  8.000  hours  including 
combat  and  as  a test  pilot.  He  flew  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  successful  missions  in 
almost  every  new  Navy  aircraft.  With  the 
discipline  he  learned  at  Farragut.  he  be- 
came the  American  Columbus  of  outer 
space. 

In  his  keynote  speech.  Shepard  said: 
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“Werner  Von  Braun  (the  rocket  and 
space  pioneer)  told  me  that,  as  a boy,  one 
day  he  decided  that  his  hobby,  rockets,  was 
too  important  for  him  to  attend  school.  He 
spent  the  day  testing  a model  rocket.  After 
word  reached  his  mother  that  he  wasn’t  in 
school,  she  waited  at  the  door  to  greet  him 
when  he  returned— 3 p.m.  no  Werner;  5 
p.m.  no  Werner. 

, “He  came  home  very  late,  smelling  of 
smoke,  a real  mess.  His  mother,  at  the 
door,  said:  ‘So  Werner,  they  tell  me  you 
missed  school  today.  So  how  come?’ 
“Young  Werner  looked  up  and  smiled. 
‘Yah,  momma,  today  I missed  school.  But 
tomorrow,  momma,  tomorrow  I’m  gonna 
hit  it.’” 

Shepard  reflects  Von  Braun’s  confidence 
as  well  as  his  sense  of  humor.  Still,  he 
remains  humble.  He  is  a sought  after 
“autograph  signer.”  It  is  amazing  that  he 
and  his  wife,  Louise,  can  put  up  with  the 
thousands  of  people  who  seek  his  auto- 
graph, want  to  shake  his  hand  or  take  a 


picture  of  him.  It  must  be  exasperating; 
this  has  been  going  on  for  20  years!  Shep- 
ard wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 
“America  has  done  so  very  much  for  me,” 
he  said. 

Shepard  simply  believes  in  persistence 
and  determination.  There  are  many  other 
Farragut  alumni  who  have  progressed  in 
the  Navy.  Like  Shepard,  they  agree  that  a 
disciplined  self  is  the  difference  between 
excellence  and  mediocrity. 

“I  really  couldn’t  have  done  it  without 
the  support  of  the  American  people,  the 
Navy,  my  wife  Louise  and  my  parents,” 
he  said.  “I'm  not  as  philosophical  as  some 
of  the  other  astronauts.  My  life  really 
hasn't  been  changed  because  of  my  expe- 
riences during  the  last  two  decades.” 

Admiral  Shepard  has  proven  beyond 
doubt  that  neither  the  sky  nor  the  stars  are 
any  limit  to  one’s  abilities,  one’s  ambitions 
and  one’s  desires.  “Given  a disciplined 
self.”  he  said,  “all  things  are  possible.” 

—Story  and  art  by  DMSN  R.M.  Henry 


Shepard  before  his  Apollo  14  flight.  Left:  pro- 
pelling a golf  ball  into  orbit. 
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Balloon  Fiesta 


A Lift  for  the  Navy; 


Two  headlights  cut  through  the  early 
morning  darkness  as  the  Navy  six-pack 
pickup  truck  followed  a course  across 
the  desert  like  field.  The  truck,  car- 
rying several  people,  was  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Weapons  Evaluation  Facility  at 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  It  came  to  a stop 
before  a partially  buried  tire  with  a 
white  “B-6”  painted  on  it. 

Captain  Denny  Weichman,  the  facil- 
ity’s commanding  officer,  was  the  first 
to  jump  from  the  truck.  He  cupped  his 
hands  before  his  mouth  and  blew  on 
his  numb  fingers,  trying  to  warm  them. 

Off  to  one  side,  a group  had  already 
formed  at  the  site  under  an  illuminated 
roster  board  which  was  covered  with 
lists  of  names  and  starting  times. 

Out  of  this  crowd,  Navy  people 
emerged  and  made  their  way  to  where 
Weichman  was  standing — first  a sup- 
ply officer,  then  several  jet  pilots  fol- 
lowed by  several  enlisted  men. 


The  aroma  of  funnel  cakes  began  to 
fill  the  air  around  the  fair  like  atmos- 
phere as  the  Navy  people,  talking  and 
sipping  from  steaming  cups  of  coffee, 
gathered  around  the  tailgate  of  the 
newly  arrived  pickup. 

Suddenly,  a loudspeaker  blared  to 
life.  Heads  swung  ’round,  and  eyes 
caught  sight  of  a decorated  weather 
balloon  as  it  was  released  by  someone 
in  the  crowd.  Everyone  watched  it  drift 
slowly  up  and  away  into  the  brighten- 
ing sky. 

Conversations  in  the  crowd  picked 
up  again.  Yet,  the  eyes  of  onlookers 
never  left  the  soaring  balloon.  Excite- 
ment took  hold  of  the  gathering  as  the 
now  faint  speck  suddenly  changed  di- 
rection and  sped  north  out  of  sight. 

Glancing  at  his  watch,  Weichman 
gestured  to  a spot  off  to  his  left.  The 
waiting  group  of  sailors  went  into  ac- 
tion. 


From  the  back  of  the  pickup  they 
took  a gas-powered  propeller  fan,  sev- 
eral large  metal  cylinders,  a huge  can- 
vas bag  and  a double-handle  wicker 
basket,  which  looked  like  it  could  com- 
fortably suit  the  picnic  needs  of  a fairy- 
tale giant. 

The  silky  contents  of  the  canvas  bag 
were  spilled  out  onto  the  ground  ac- 
cording to  the  captain’s  directions,  and 
the  neck,  or  narrow  end  of  the  bulb- 
shaped mass,  was  fastened  to  the  wick- 
er basket.  Then,  a starter  coaxed  the 
fan  to  life,  and  its  propeller  began  forc- 
ing air  into  the  billowing  mass  of  ny- 
lon. 

All  around,  other  mammoth  bags 
began  to  grow.  The  roaring  engines 
drowned  out  all  conversation;  even 
shouted  commands  could  be  only 
faintly  heard.  From  every  quarter, 
blasts  of  ignited  propane  began  shoot- 
ing flames  and  hot  air  into  the  mush-  v 
rooming  forms. 

Commander  J.J.  McBride,  airborne 
weapons  publications  department  head 
at  NWEF,  entered  an  opening  at  the 
far  end  of  the  Navy  group’s  mass  of 
silk  which  was  still  on  the  ground. 
Backlit  by  early  morning  sun,  the  glow- 
ing white  mass  grew  around  him,  re- 
vealing a pattern  of  jagged  red  and 
blue  stripes,  framing  four  huge  blue 
letters— YVAH. 

Now  with  McBride’s  inspection  , 
complete  and  the  vent  slit  sealed, 
Weichman,  at  the  burners,  shot  fire  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  waking  hulk  until 


Left:  The  Navy  Balloon  Team  begins  setting  up 
just  before  sunrise.  Right:  Cmdr.  J.J.  McBride 
inspects  the  inside  of  the  Navy  balloon  before 
it  is  filled. 
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Balloon  Fiesta 


Clockwise  from  above:  Blasts  of  ignited  pro- 
pane gas  heat  the  air  inside  the  balloon  to  give 
it  lift.  Within  minutes,  hundreds  of  inflated, 
colorful  balloons  take  to  the  skies  of  Albuquer- 
que. Two  youngsters  at  the  fiesta  trade  balloon 
pins  with  Navy  crewmen  AE3  Victor  Warren 
(left)  and  AZC  Wayne  Hoehne.  One  by  one, 
balloons  float  away  from  the  launch  site.  The 
stuffed  Navy  anchor,  which  adorns  a guideline 
used  in  inflating  and  deflating  the  balloon,  is 
an  attention  getter. 


the  full-grown  bag  of  hot  air  stood  up- 
right. Cheers  greeted  the  Navy  group’s 
efforts.  All  around,  hundreds  of  color- 
ful, bobbing  counterparts  slowly  fol- 
lowed suit. 

Staring  at  the  now  60-foot-high  bal- 
loon in  front  of  him,  a small  boy  in  the 
crowd  tugged  frantically  at  his  father’s 
trousers.  “Look  Dad,  it’s  the  Navy  \ 
balloon.  Can  you  see  it,  Dad?” 

In  all,  425  hot  air  balloons  took  to 
the  air  on  this,  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Albuquerque  International  Balloon 
Fiesta.  The  sky  filled  with  breathtak- 
ing, strikingly  colorful  patterns  of  . 
stripes,  circles,  zig-zags  and  globes. 

“The  balloon  fiesta  is  sorta  like  our 
homecoming  football  game,”  ex- 
plained McBride,  leader  of  the  10-man 
Navy  team.  “We  are  all  stationed  here, 
and  our  families  get  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  whole  team  together;  also,  it 
lets  the  people  from  the  facility  and  the 
city  see  us.  This  fiesta  attracts  about 
500,000  people  over  the  eight  days.” 

Another  of  the  Navy’s  balloon  pi- 
lots, Commander  Andy  Sewell,  who 
wears  an  old  leather  aviator’s  helmet 
when  he’s  aloft,  added,  “The  fiesta  is 
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like  a reward  for  the  voluntary  time  we 
all  put  in  during  the  year. 

“We  also  meet  a lot  of  balloonists 
from  around  the  country.  With  this  be- 
ing the  largest  single  ballooning  event 
in  the  world,  it’s  something  of  a reun- 
ion.” 

Ballooning  began  in  1783  when  two 
Frenchmen,  Joseph  and  Jacques  Mont- 


golfier, took  to  the  skies  outside  of 
Paris  in  a paper  hot-air  balloon.  The 
sport  has  been  growing  ever  since. 

Helium-filled  balloons  and  their 
ability  to  sustain  long  hours  in  flight 
without  fuel  replenishment  led  to  the 
development  of  massive  airships  and 
dirigibles  early  in  this  century.  The 
U.S.  Navy  saw  the  beginning  of  its 


lighter-than-air  program  in  1915,  when 
the  first  contract  for  an  airship  was 
awarded. 

Used  for  anti-submarine  warfare, 
search  and  convoy  escort  missions,  the 
Navy’s  lighter-than-air  program  lasted 
until  1961.  The  last  flight  of  a Navy 
airship  was  on  Aug.  31,  1962. 

But  as  a sport,  hot-air  ballooning 
was  born  only  recently  thanks  to  two 
key  developments:  a lightweight,  effi- 
cient propane  burner  for  generating 
heat  and  a tough  lightweight  nylon  fab- 
ric for  the  envelope. 

Albuquerque  became  known  as  the 
balloon  capital  of  the  world  because  of 
its  year-round  favorable  temperature 
and  wind  conditions — two  elements 
which  govern  the  lives  of  balloonists. 

Balloons  fly  on  an  air  density  princi- 
ple. “The  amount  of  heat  required  to 
lift  a balloon  from  the  ground  is  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  the  balloon  and 
the  surrounding  temperature,”  ex- 
plained Commander  Dick  Butterfield, 
who  will  be  taking  over  as  team  leader 
when  McBride  transfers  later  this  year. 

“And  we  are  concerned  with  surface 
winds.  We  can  launch  and  recover  with 
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Clockwise  from  above:  Chasing,  an  essential 
phase  of  ballooning,  is  almost  as  much  fun  as 
flying.  After  the  day’s  final  flight,  a vent  is 
opened  at  the  top  of  the  balloon  to  allow  the 
hot  air  to  escape.  Looking  up  at  the  red,  white 
and  blue  Navy  balloon.  Everyone  around  the 
landing  area  helps  fold  the  huge  nylon  enve- 
lope. A license  plate  of  an  avid  balloonist  is  ev- 
idence of  Albuquerque's  claim  as  "the  balloon 
capita!  of  the  world.  ” Opposite  page:  Two 
young  boys  shout  greetings  to  the  passing  Navy 
balloon. 
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“It’s  not  important  how  long  it  takes  you  to  get  some- 
where, if  anywhere.  The  fun  is  in  how  you  get  there.’’ 


reasonable  safety  with  a maximum  of 
seven  to  10  knots  of  wind.  At  higher  al- 
titudes, it  doesn’t  matter  how  fast  the 
wind  travels  because  you’re  floating 
along  with  it,”  Butterfield  added. 

In  Albuquerque,  which  is  more  than 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  tempera- 
tures are  pretty  favorable  all  year,  and 
there’s  a lot  of  open  space  to  fly.  But 
the  big  thrill  comes  when  one  is  in  the 
“Albuquerque  Box,”  a condition 
where  the  wind  travels  in  opposite  di- 
rections at  different  altitudes. 

“Basically,  it  enables  you  to  take  off 
and  fly  in  one  direction  for  a time. 
Then,  by  changing  altitude,  another 
wind  current  will  bring  you  right  back 
to  where  you  started,”  said  crew  mem- 
ber Photographer’s  Mate  First  Class 
John  Porter. 

“It  can  make  for  one  heck  of  a 
ride,”  added  Butterfield. 

Because  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  sport,  Captain  Ron  Caldwell,  the 
commanding  officer  of  NWEP  five 
years  ago,  got  together  with  a local  re- 
cruiter and  developed  the  idea  of  a Na- 
vy balloon  to  support  the  Navy’s  re- 
cruiting effort. 

“With  Recruiting  Command’s  ap- 
proval, we  got  the  first  Navy  balloon  in 
February  1977,”  the  retired  captain  re- 
called. “They  decided  th&t  since  we 
were  willing  to  volunteer  our  time  to 
support  the  program  and  since  Albu- 
querque had  such  favorable  conditions 
for  training,  NWEF  would  be  the 
home  of  the  Navy  balloon  and  team. 
We  had  it  on  the  road  by  March  at  an 
airshow  in  El  Centro,  Calif.  It  was  an 
instant  eye-catcher.” 

“Our  new  envelope  is  a little  bit  big- 
ger which  should  reduce  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  fabric,”  McBride  said. 
“The  air  temperatures  don’t  have  to  be 
as  high  as  we  would  have  in  the  smaller 
envelope  to  get  it  off  the  ground.” 

Last  year’s  season  didn’t  give  the 
new  red,  white  and  blue  balloon  much 
rest.  Following  its  first  flight  in  April 
1981,  the  team  logged  150  hours,  tak- 
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ing  it  around  the  country  to  both  towns 
and  cities  where  it  was  seen  by  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  people.  It  was  teth- 
ered and  free  flown  at  high  schools, 
balloon  rallies,  baseball  games,  chang- 
es of  command,  ski  championships, 
airshows  and  other  special  events. 

One  of  the  biggest  crowds  was  dur- 
ing Derby  Week  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  last 
year.  Then  there  was  the  time  Butter- 
field, Porter  and  Aviation  Electrician’s 
Mate  Second  Class  Jim  Netcher  spent 
nine  days  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  at  the  National  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree. 

“That  was  one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing and  enjoyable  times  I’ve  ever  had 
with  the  balloon,”  Porter  said. 
“That’s  what  we’re  all  about,  getting 


out  to  the  public  and  getting  them 
thinking  about  the  Navy.” 

Added  Butterfield,  “We  had  35,000 
captive  youngsters  during  that  event 
and  another  estimated  50,000  coming 
through  the  gate.  Recruiting  isn’t 
something  you  can  put  your  finger  on, 
because  you  can’t  say  ‘Gee,  I took  this 
young  man  up  for  a tether  ride  and  it 
convinced  him  to  join  the  Navy.’  You 
just  don’t  see  that  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pening. 

“People  just  love  balloons.  You 
could  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  with  a balloon,  unpack  it 
and  blow  it  up,  and  within  20  minutes, 
you’d  have  300  people  there.” 

“The  balloon  is  something  anybody 
can  understand,  touch  it  or  take  teth- 


Balloon  Fiesta 


Right:  Boy  Scouts  talk  with  balloon  pilot 
Cmdr.  Dick  Butterfield  at  the  1981  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va. 
Below:  The  Navy  balloon’s  anchor  suspended 
from  a guideline  connected  to  the  top  of  the 
60- foot  envelope. 


ered  rides.  It’s  an  instant  icebreaker,” 
Weichman  said.  “We’re  always  asked 
if  they  get  to  fly  balloons  if  they  join 
the  Navy.  We  hate  to  tell  them  it’s 
strictly  advertising,  but  if  we  can  make 
a positive  impression  on  young  people  ’ 
maybe  later  they’ll  think  of  the  Navy.” 

Added  Netcher,  “We  work  closely 
with  recruiters,  and  if  we  find  someone 
who  has  specific  questions,  the  experts 
are  there  with  the  answers.  The  balloon 
helps  break  barriers  and  brings  people 
together.” 

The  team  isn’t  just  made  up  of  Navy 
pilots  and  aviation  rates.  It  is  open  to 
any  active  duty  people  stationed  at 
NWEF,  as  Lieutenant  Chris  McKelvy 
will  testify. 

The  facility’s  supply  officer,  McKel- 
vy came  to  the  command  with  a degree 
in  veterinary  science  and  a background 
in  fast  attack  submarines.  “When  I got 
here,  I saw  how  the  balloon  team  got 
around  a lot  doing  public  relations  for 
the  Navy.  I figured  with  my  back- 
ground, I could  give  the  team  a differ- 
ent slant,  so  I put  in  my  request  to  join 
the  team  and  was  accepted. 

“I  really  like  the  recruiting  aspect,” 
McKelvy  added.  “I  think  the  Navy  is  a 
good  place  for  some  people,  and  it’s 
enjoyable  spreading  the  word.  The  bal- 
loon lets  us  get  the  Navy  into  places 
that  are  remote,  where  people  really 
don’t  know  what  we’re  all  about.” 

McKelvy,  who  began  working  for  his 
private  pilot’s  license  during  the  winter 
break,  spent  most  of  the  1981  season  as 
part  of  the  other  important  element  of 
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You  have  flown  so  high  and  so 
well,  that  God  has  joined  you  in 
your  laughter. 

And  He  has  set  you  gently  back 
again  into  the  loving  arms  of 
Mother  Earth. 


any  balloon,  the  chase  crew. 

Any  avid  balloonist  will  confess  that 
riding  in  the  chase  truck  can  sometimes 
be  as  thrilling  as  flying  in  the  balloon. 
“It’s  a lot  of  fun,’’  Weichman  said. 
“This  isn’t  a one-man  sport.  It  takes  a 
group  effort  to  inflate  and  recover  a 
balloon.  Besides,  the  more  people  you 
have,  the  more  fun.” 

One  of  the  crucial  jobs  of  the  chase 
crew  is  to  help  secure  the  balloon  when 
it  lands.  But  sometimes  Mother  Nature 
enjoys  playing  around  a bit. 

“We  were  out  at  NAS  Lemoore, 
Calif.,”  Netcher  recalled.  “Captain 
Weichman  was  free  flying  someone 
from  the  base  when  all  of  a sudden  he 
had  a 90-degree  wind  shift.  He  landed 
on  a dirt  road  right  on  the  edge  of  an 
irrigation  ditch,  but  we  couldn’t  hold 


him,  and  we  were  afraid  to  rip  out  the 
balloon  because  it  would  then  land  in 
the  muddy  ditch. 

“Slowly  the  basket  inched  across  the 
road  till  finally  it  slid  down  into  the 
15-foot  ditch,  plopping  into  four  feet 
of  mud.  The  balloon  was  ripped  out 
and  fell  safely  on  the  other  bank,  but 
the  skipper  and  his  passenger  got  cov- 
ered with  mud.” 

But  if  chasing  the  balloon  can  be 
fun,  it’s  up  in  the  air  that  a balloonist  is 
at  home.  “Flying  it  is  really  getting 
back  to  basics,”  said  Weichman,  a vet- 
eran of  Navy  tactical  jet  aircraft.  “You 
really  slow  down  quite  a bit,  but  you 
drift  along  in  a peaceful,  enjoyable 
way.” 

Sewell  compared  ballooning  to  sail- 
ing. “You  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 


It’s  not  important  how  long  it  may  take 
you  to  get  somewhere,  if  anywhere. 
The  fun  is  in  how  you  get  there.  Once 
you  try  it,  you’re  hooked.” 

But  one  doesn’t  just  take  a ride  in  a 
balloon  and  automatically  become  a 
member  of  this  unique  society.  One 
must  first  be  initiated  into  this  select 
group. 

This  requires  the  novice  to  kneel  fac- 
ing the  sun  as  the  balloonist  prayer  is 
read.  With  the  last  line,  he  receives  a 
generous  soaking  and  handful  of  dirt 
upon  his  head. 

Butterfield  summed  it  up — “People 
do  some  crazy  things  when  they  get 
around  all  this  hot  air.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  window  separating  the 
operating  rooms  from  the  scrub  area,  HM2 
Dave  Lewis  assists  during  an  operation. 


The 

Rewards 
Are  Great 

One  can’t  see  frowns  or  smiles  when 
they’re  covered  by  green  surgical  masks. 

Is  that  a smile  or  a frown?  Can't  tell— not 
until  you  look  into  the  eyes.  That’s  where 
you  see  the  anguish  these  people  deal  with 
every  day. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  rushing, 
green-garbed  figure  from  another  along  the 
third-floor  hallway  of  this  sterile  world. 

The  hissing  of  the  automatic  door  marks 
the  passage  of  a groggy  patient  into  the 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center's  operat- 
ing rooms  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Another  hiss,  and  a sleeping  patient  is 
wheeled  to  the  recovery  room.  The  surgi- 
cal teams  stay.  There’s  more  work  to  be 
done. 

Most  patients  say  they’ve  seen  it  all  a 
thousand  times  before — on  TV— and  the 
patient  always  pulls  through.  But  this  is  no 
soap  opera.  In  the  fading  moments  of  con- 
sciousness, before  the  anesthetic  fully 
takes  over,  patients  peer  into  the  operating 
room  technician’s  unconcealed  eyes — the 
last  thing  they  see  in  the  room. 

The  hospital’s  19  “OR  techs”  are  gener- 
ally young.  Their  faces  don’t  reflect  their 
emotions  or  the  grueling  hours  that  are  the 
nature  of  their  work.  It’s  a high-priority, 
low-profile  occupation,  but  the  rewards 
are  great. 

“There  are  certainly  more  lucrative  and 
less  demanding  professions  in  the  world,” 
said  Lieutenant  Commander  James  Trent, 
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the  OR’s  assistant  supervisor.  “It  takes  a 
special  kind  of  person  to  get  the  rewards  of 
satisfaction  from  this  job.  The  ones  who 
enter  this  field  expecting  a pat  on  the  back 
or  constant  recognition  are  in  for  a sur- 
prise. Satisfaction  comes  only  from  seeing 
recovering  patients.” 

The  technicians’  jobs  include  constant 
cleaning  of  the  four  operating  rooms,  steri- 
lizing equipment  and  replacing  linen.  They 
assist  surgeons  by  preparing  patients  for 
surgery,  monitoring  life-support  equip- 
ment and  passing  instruments  to  the  sur- 
geons. 

Unlike  their  counterparts  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals, military  OR  techs  are  allowed  more 
mobility  in  the  operating  rooms  during  sur- 


gery. They  often  move  about  the  operating 
room  performing  a number  of  vital  func- 
tions. The  only  thing  they  don’t  do  very 
often  is  rest. 

Theirs  is  a world  of  duty;  they  seldom 
venture  beyond  the  double  doors  separat- 
ing surgery  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital.  If 
they  leave  the  OR,  they  must  scrub  com- 
pletely and  change  into  sterile  clothing 
when  returning. 

Most  techs  elect  to  spend  their  idle  mo- 
ments in  the  nearby  lounge.  Talk  casually 
drifts  from  one  subject  to  another— from 
friends  and  home  to  liberty  plans.  Some- 
times they  discuss  a desire  for  higher  med- 
ical training. 

They  share  common  complaints  and 


constant  pressures.  The  experienced  OR 
techs  have  learned  to  cope  with  their  jobs 
and  take  the  pressures  in  stride.  They  have 
an  understanding  for  the  sufferers  who 
come  and  go  in  their  world. 

“We  could  not  possibly  function  without 
the  techs,”  said  Navy  Captain  Elanor  Mil- 
ler, the  OR  coordinator.  “There’s  just  no 
way  to  measure  their  value.  I've  worked 
with  them  overseas  in  some  extremely  try- 
ing times,  and  the  one  thing  that  always 
comes  out  is  that  they  are  professional  in 
everything  they  do.” 

You  can  see  it  in  their  eyes. 

—Story  and  photos 
by  Sgt.  Danny  Lane,  USMC 
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The  Perils  of  Ping  Pong 

A world  champion  athlete  recently 
brought  his  own  brand  of  pingpong  to  the 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Mike  Dempsey  won  the  last  12  National 
Wheelchair  Athletic  Association  games  in 
pingpong  competition  and  entered  the 
ranks  of  world-class  players  as  the 
pingpong  champ  of  the  International 
Stoke-Manville  Federation  Games  seven 
times. 

Dempsey  visited  Oakland  to  answer  a 
sports  challenge  by  the  center’s  pingpong 
champion,  Maurice  Holloway,  a ware- 
houseman. Holloway  had  challenged  all 
comers  in  the  supply  center’s  newspaper, 
the  Oak  Leaf.  No  other  employees  took 
him  up  on  it,  but  Dempsey  was  contacted. 
He  enthusiastically  agreed  to  the  match. 

Dempsey  came  to  the  center  fresh  from 
stardom  in  the  CBS  special,  “Wheelin’ 
Steel,”  a television  show  built  around  the- 
talents  of  a group  of  tough  and  resilient 
wheelchair  athletes. 

With  him  was  Skip  Alunen,  representing 
San  Francisco’s  Independent  Living  Proj- 
ect, a self-help  and  community  resource 
group  run  by  and  for  the  disabled.  Alunen 
is  newer  at  competitive  pingpong  but  has 
won  two  state  championships  in  three 
years  and  holds  the  silver  at  the  national 
games.  Army  food  inspector  Noel  Crum- 


sey  of  the  U.S.  Army  Veterinary  Activity, 
Alameda,  an  NSC  Oakland  tenant, 
rounded  out  the  sports  challenge. 

Alunen  and  Crumsey  were  eliminated  in 
the  early  rounds,  and  champ  faced  champ 
for  the  title.  After  a 21-10  loss  in  the  first 
game  of  the  best-two-out-of-three  series, 
Holloway  came  on  strong  in  the  second 
game.  With  smashes  from  both  sides  and 
crowd-pleasing  rallies,  the  second  match 
resulted  in  a 21-19  win  for  Dempsey,  who 
displayed  a wide  variety  of  special  serves 
and  trick  shots. 

Captain  Thomas  G.  Craft,  the  center’s 
commanding  officer,  presented  the  win- 
ner’s plaque  to  Dempsey  saying,  “We’ve 
learned  today  that  there  are  no  disabled 
people,  only  people  with  disabilities  that 
can  be  conquered.” 

After  the  awards  ceremony,  Dempsey 
and  his  coach,  Jim  Beckford,  staged  a 
demonstration  of  specialty  play.  Then 
Dempsey  mshed  home  to  prepare  for  the 
wheelchair  tennis  competition  in  Dallas 
and  to  arrange  for  a move  to  a new  house 
in  Tahoe.  He  wants  to  be  closer  to  the  ski 
slopes  he’s  learning  to  use. 

Did  somebody  mention  “disabled”? 

— Story  by  Sharon  Knolls 

Following  the  grueling  competition,  time  out  to 
record  a historic  moment  for  the  players  (l-r): 

Skip  Alunen,  Noel  Crumsey  (standing).  Mike 
Dempsey,  Maurice  Holloway  (standing).  Photo  by 
Sharon  Beaucage. 


Storm  Victims 

Three  men  were  pulled  from  rough  seas 
by  helo  crewmen  assigned  to  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  after  their  sailboat 
was  wrecked  by  Hurricane  Dennis. 

William  Mead,  Dan  Herpe  and  Stanley 
Israel  were  rescued  by  a helicopter  crew  of 
HS-5  Nightdippers  about  165  miles  off  the 
Virginia  coast.  A Norfolk,  Va. -based  com- 
munications ship,  USS  Mount  Whitney 
(LCC  20),  had  picked  up  the  three  sailors' 
SOS  on  Aug.  21  and  relayed  it  to  Ike. 

“We  were  sailing  the  boat  to  Boston 
from  Ft.  Lauderdale,”  said  the  32-year-old 
Mead,  who  captained  the  small  sailboat 
named  Morning  Mist.  “We  ran  into  rough 
weather  about  60  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras 
on  the  second  day  at  sea." 

According  to  Heipe,  the  seas  averaged 
40  feet  and  winds  hit  100  knots;  unknown 
to  them  at  the  time,  the  storm  was  actually 
Hurricane  Dennis. 

The  hurricane  tore  pail  of  the  boat’s  side 
away  and  knocked  out  all  the  ports;  the 
main  engine  quit  working,  and  the  bat- 
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Only  hours  after  being  plucked  from  the  raging 
Atlantic.  Stanley  Israel,  William  Mead  and  Dan 
Herpe  (l-r)  regain  their  sense  of  humor  and  share 
a hot  meal  aboard  the  Eisenhower.  Photo  by 
Joseph  Walls. 


teries  died.  Two  fires  were  caused  by  the 
electrical  systems  on  board,  which  also 
were  completely  ruined. 

When  the  HS-5  helo  arrived  on  the 
scene,  the  boat  was  rolling  severely  and 
taking  on  water  fast.  Morning  Mist  had 
been  at  sea  four  days.  As  the  helo  hovered 
120  feet  above,  Aviation  Anti-submarine 
Warfare  Operator  First  Class  Don  Rogers 
and  Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare 
Operator  Third  Class  Todd  Jones  were 
lowered  into  the  water  by  a hoistline.  They 
swam  to  the  sailboat  and  told  the  crew  to 
jump  one  by  one  into  the  sea.  They  helped 
each  into  a hoist;  all  three  were  brought 
into  the  helicopter  and  flown  back  to 
Eisenhower  for  a hot  meal,  dry  clothes  and 
a medical  exam. 

Except  for  being  extremely  exhausted, 
the  three  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition. 

— By  J03  T.  J.  Christmann 


Saratoga  Springs  Adopts 

The  people  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. , 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  herit- 
age, for  it  was  at  Saratoga  Springs  on  Oct. 
17,  1777,  that  the  British  Northern  Army 
surrendered  to  a ragtag  contingent  of 
American  Colonials.  The  “British  blunder 
of  1777”  became  known  as  the  turning 
point  of  the  American  War  for  Independ- 
ence because  of  its  impact  on  morale  and 
the  entry  of  French  forces  into  the  war. 

Saratoga  will  always  be  known  for  the 
role  it  played  in  the  American  Revolution. 
But  today  the  name  is  more  than  synony- 
mous with  a great  battle  which  helped  to 
secure  Colonial  freedom.  It  also  belongs  to 
a 25-year-old,  78,000-ton  warship  that  has 
helped  safeguard  that  hard-won  freedom— 
USS  Saratoga  (CV  60).  The  people  of 
Saratoga  Springs  wanted  the  carrier’s  crew 
to  know  just  how  proud  they  felt  of  the 
ship  that  bears  their  community’s  name. 
So,  Saratoga  Springs  adopted  Saratoga 
just  four  days  before  the  Navy’s  206th 
birthday  and  eight  days  before  the  204th 
anniversary  of  the  famous  battle. 

Hosted  by  the  mayor  in  conjunction  with 
the  Saratoga  Springs  Jaycees  and  numer- 
ous other  civic  and  veterans  organizations, 
the  town’s  proclamation  became  known  as 
the  “USS  Saratoga  Adoption.”  The  week 
of  Oct.  12-18,  1981,  was  set  aside  as 
“USS  Saratoga  Week.” 

The  proclamation  stated  that  Saratoga 
“has  been  a most  formidable  vanguard  of 
world  peace  and  freedom  and  has  dis- 
charged duties  so  assigned  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  never 
faltering  spirit  or  dedication.”  It  also  re- 
quested that  the  crew  provide  the  residents 
of  Saratoga  Springs  with  all  information 
relative  to  the  ship’s  activities  in  future 
years. 

With  the  signing  of  the  proclamation 
came  an  invitation  from  the  Jaycees  for 
two  dozen  Saratoga  sailors  to  visit  their 
ship’s  namesake  during  their  Appreciation 
Weekend.  Eighteen  enlisted  men  and  six 
officers  arrived  in  the  city  and  were  treated 
to  a reception  in  their  honor.  Highlighting 
the  weekend  were  a ceremony  and  tour 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Parks  Department 
at  the  Saratoga  National  Historical  Battle- 


Saratoga 

field  Park.  Other  activities  included  a bar- 
becue, a testimonial  dinner  and  a night  on 
the  town. 

Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  John 
Baldwin— who  is  also  a Saratoga  Springs 
Jaycee  and  is  stationed  in  nearby  West 
Milton,  N.Y— helped  sponsor  the  adop- 
tion. He  said  he  hoped  the  weekend  would 
help  build  a strong  and  lasting  relationship 
between  the  community  and  ship.  Evi- 
dently it  did— several  of  the  participating 
sponsors  have  plans  to  make  the  week- 
long  celebration  an  annual  event. 


The  Biggest  Knot? 


Glenn  E.  O’Neal  designed,  then  tied 
what  he  believes  may  be  the  world’s 
large:*  knot  — or  at  the  very  least,  one  of 
the  largest. 

For  marlinspike  enthusiasts,  the  retired 
chief  boatswain’s  mate  says  his  knot  is  tied 
in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  the 
“turk’s  head.”  It  is  also  similar  to  most 
ornamental  knots,  thereby  qualifying  it  as 
one  single  knot  with  302  tucks  in  the  first 
pass  and  a total  of  906  tucks  complete. 

O’Neal  took  200  feet  of  '/s-inch-diame- 
ter  white  cotton  line  to  make  the  anchor. 
Comparatively  speaking,  if  he  had  used 
the  same  knot  tied  with  1 -inch-diameter 
line,  it  would  require  1 ,600  feet  of  line  and 
measure  nearly  20  feet  in  length. 

Checking  his  knot  with  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  Knots,  O’Neal  discovered  his 
was  larger  and  more  detailed  than  any 
single  knot  found  in  that  book. 
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A Long  Wait 

“It  took  me  12  years  to  finally  get  the 
medal,”  said  Navy  Hospital  Corpsman 
First  Class  Kenneth  Toline,  “and  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  a lucky  meeting  with  my 
old  unit  commander  from  Vietnam,  I prob- 
ably wouldn’t  have  it.” 

Toline,  a member  of  Medical  Logistics 
Company,  3rd  Force  Service  Support 
Group,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  on 
Oct.  2,  1981. 

Toline  left  Stromsburg,  Neb.,  to  join  the 
Navy  in  1968.  After  recruit  training  and 
Hospital  Corps  School,  he  found  himself 
assigned  to  the  1st  Reconnaissance  Battal- 
ion, 1st  Marine  Division  in  Vietnam. 

“We  were  at  a place  called  ‘Freedom 
Hill’  in  Da  Nang— but  we  weren’t  there 
very  much.  We  spent  the  majority  of  our 
time  in  the  bush.” 

It  was  in  the  bush  where  Toline  found 
there  was  more  to  being  a corpsman  than 


holding  sick  call  for  Marines  at  Freedom 
Hill. 

“I  was  wounded  three  times  in  1 1 
months,”  said  Toline.  “The  first  time  we 
were  ambushed  while  on  patrol,  and  I got 
shot  in  the  lower  left  leg.  The  second  time 
we  were  also  on  patrol,  and  I got  hit  by 
shrapnel  in  the  hand  and  chest.” 

It  was  during  his  last  action  that  Toline 
was  wounded  again  and  earned  his  Silver 
Star. 

“We  were  ambushed,  and  I got  hit  by 
machine  gun  fire  in  the  hand  and  groin. 
While  giving  aid  to  other  Marines  and  my- 
self, we  moved  to  a landing  area  and  called 
for  a medevac.  While  on  the  chopper,  I 
provided  covering  fire  with  an  M-79 
grenade  launcher  for  Marines  running  to 
the  bird.  I guess  I was  pretty  good  with  it. 
Anyway,  that’s  why  I was  recommended 
for  the  award.” 

That  third  wound  also  was  Toline’s  re- 
turn ticket  to  the  states.  Command  policy 


was  that  people  wounded  three  times  were 
sent  home. 

Back  in  the  states,  however.  Toline  dis- 
covered that  no  Silver  Star  entry  had  been 
made  in  his  records.  ^ 

“I  left  active  duty  in  1972.  I still  wanted 
to  receive  my  award  and  have  it  entered  on  , 
my  record,  but  I was  always  told  that  these  n 
things  take  time.”  „ 

In  the  meantime,  he  went  to  pre-med  j 
school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  But 
Toline  found  that  raising  a family  and  go- 
ing to  school  was  expensive,  and  he  re- 
called the  security  offered  by  the  Navy. 

“I  came  back  in  ’74,”  said  Toline.  "My 
orders  were  to  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C.  While 
there.  I ran  into  my  old  commander  from 
Vietnam.  Colonel  William  C. 
Drumwright.  He  asked  if  I had  ever  gotten 
the  award.  When  I told  him  no.  he  wrote  it 
up  all  over  again  and  submitted  it.  This 
time  it  came  through.” 

The  citation,  which  states  more  explic- 
itly what  Toline  modestly  omitted,  reads: 
“During  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  15.  1970. 
Toline  was  on  a patrol  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlie  Ridge.  Hill  65,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, with  a squad  of  reconnaissance 
Marines  when  contact  was  made  .... 
During  the  ensuing  firefight,  Toline  moved 
to  the  aid  of  his  platoon  commander  who 
had  suffered  a head  wound.  After  render- 
ing aid.  he  moved  through  an  open,  fire- 
swept  terrain  to  reach  a group  of  Marines 
who  were  also  wounded. 

“Despite  being  wounded  himself.  Toline 
continued  to  render  aid  to  his  Marine  com- 
rades while  returning  fire  to  the  enemy, 
operating  the  secondary  radio  and  refusing 
aid  for  himself  until  all  Marines  were 
treated.  A request  for  evacuation  was 
made,  but  due  to  weather  conditions  it  was 
impossible  to  accomplish.  Throughout  the 
night,  Toline  continued  to  provide  care  and 
treatment  to  his  patients,  as  well  as  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  the  security  of  a sec- 
tion of  the  perimeter. 

“By  his  daring  actions  and  steadfast 
devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of  great  per- 
sonal risk,  Toline  reflected  the  utmost 
credit  upon  himself  and  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  serv- 
ice.” 

—Story  and  photo  by  Sgt.  Rick  Lynch,  USMC 
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up  of  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve 
people  from  Naval  Special  Warfare  Group 
Bravo  206  and  Special  Boat  Unit  24. 

The  Blue  team  was  composed  of  active 
duty  and  reserve  people  from  Special  Boat 
Units  20  and  24,  Naval  Special  Warfare 
Group  Bravo  206,  Marine  Helicopter 
Group  46  Detachment  Alpha,  Mobile  In- 
shore Undersea  Warfare  Unit  806  and 


Marine  Barracks.  Norfolk. 

“When  the  smoke  finally  cleared  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  neither  the  Blue 
Force  nor  the  Red  Force  could  be  declared 
the  undisputed  victor,”  said  Truxell,  “but 
everyone  involved  in  RivEx  1-81  bene- 
fited. They  worked  together.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  SN  Nicolette  Barker 


War  Games  in  Virginia 


There  had  been  a short  conflict  the  pre- 
vious evening;  another  attack  was  ex- 
pected before  dawn.  Now  it  was  almost 
daybreak.  The  base  camp  waited. 

Then,  the  early  morning  silence  was 
broken  by  the  earsplitting  sounds  of  demo- 
litions, machine  guns  and  small  automatic 
weapons.  Pop  flares  illuminated  the  still 
darkened  sky. 

RivEx  1-81  was  in  full  operation,  and 
the  simulated  war  games  were  being 
played  to  the  hilt. 

Planned  and  controlled  by  active  duty 
and  Selected  Reserve  people  of  Special 
Boat  Squadron  Two,  RivEx  1-81  took 
place  one  recent  weekend  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va. 

During  the  exercise,  the  Blue  (friendly) 
Force  was  tasked  with  providing  security 
and  defense  for  the  James  River  Reserve 
Fleet  and  all  maritime  approaches  to  Fort 
Eustis.  Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Tom  Truxell,  Blue  Force 
Commander  and  Commander  Special  Boat 
Unit  24,  the  Blue  Force  did  the  job  with 
enthusiasm  and  expertise. 

Integrating  people,  combatant  craft,  hel- 
icopters and  a radar  van,  the  Blue  Force 
conducted  around-the-clock  operations 
against  an  aggressive  Red  (enemy)  Force 
led  by  Commander  Dick  Moran  and  made 


River  patrol  boats  and  mini-boats 
cruised  the  waterfront  surrounding  the 
base  camp.  It  was  quiet— too  quiet. 

The  defenders  knew  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  area.  They  knew  that 
multinational  terrorist  units  also  were 
there,  supporting  the  enemy.  The  question 
that  hung  in  the  midnight  air  was  “When 
will  the  enemy  make  the  next  move?” 
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Wednesday,  Jan.  13,  had  been  a 
fairly  routine  day  for  the  Navy’s  Har- 
bor Clearance  Unit  Two  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.  Commanding  officer  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stephen  Dela- 
plane,  heading  out  the  door,  remem- 
bered one  last  call  that  had  to  be  made. 
Returning  to  the  quarterdeck,  he  called 
his  executive  officer  on  the  intercom. 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Hammond  an- 


swered with  a startling  statement: 
“You  won’t  believe  what  I just  heard 
on  the  radio.  A plane  crashed  in  the 
Potomac  River  near  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.” 

Delaplane  rushed  to  the  television  in 
the  wardroom  to  confirm  the  news.  In 
a blinding  snowstorm,  Air  Florida 
Flight  90,  a Boeing  737  jet  aircraft  en 
route  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  had  struck  the  northbound 
span  of  the  14th  Street  Bridge  after 
takeoff  and  plunged  into  the  icy  Poto- 
mac River. 

As  the  disaster  unfolded,  Delaplane 
put  a diving  crew  on  standby  and  be- 
gan preparations  to  deploy  a support 
team,  should  they  be  tasked. 

At  2:30  a.m.,  Jan.  14,  the  call  for  as- 
sistance came. 

Meanwhile,  members  of  the  Naval 
School,  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
and  the  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
Technology  Center,  Indian  Head, 
Md.,  were  also  being  mobilized. 

By  the  afternoon  following  the 
crash,  Delaplane  had  been  designated 
the  on-scene  commander  of  the  diving 
recovery  and  salvage  operation  which 
would  involve  divers  from  his  unit,  the 
EOD  school,  the  Coast  Guard  Strike 
Team  from  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  two 
Navy  divers  from  the  Naval  Surface 
Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren,  Va.,  and 
Army  divers  from  the  86th  and  511th 
Engineering  Detachments  from  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  had  overall  re- 


sponsibility for  the  recovery  operation. 
They  were  supported  by  the- accident 
investigation  team  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Air  Safety 
Board  and  the  joint  military  team. 

“Within  60  hours  of  the  accident,  we 
had  three  diving  platforms  in  opera- 
tion,” Delaplane  said.  “That  kind  of 
effort  was  to  become  indicative  of  the 
selfless  cooperation  and  support  that 
was  given  by  all  participants.  Every- 
body knew  the  job  we  faced;  it  was  ob- 
viously a big  objective  to  achieve. 

“During  the  first  two  days,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  emerging  organization 
to  coordinate  the  wealth  of  logistical 
support  available.  We  once  asked  for  6 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  to  put  a better 
footing  on  the  river  bank,  and  before 
we  knew  it,  we  had  six  truck  loads 
coming.” 

The  aircraft  was  thought  to  be  con- 
fined to  a relatively  small  area,  roughly 
700  feet  long,  250  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
deep.  The  only  visible  portion  of  the 
aircraft  was  the  tail.  Locating  and  re- 
covering the  victims  and  the  wreckage 
in  the  ice-covered  water  posed  a monu- 
mental task. 

In  a variety  of  cold  weather  suits,  the 
divers  literally  had  to  feel  their  way 
around  in  the  dark,  murky  waters. 
“Visibility  down  there  is  anywhere 
from  6 inches  to  the  length  of  my 
arm,”  said  Chief  Radioman  Ron 
Campbell,  an  EOD  school  instructor. 
“You  can’t  tell  where  you  are,  so  you 
rely  on  the  line  handlers  and  the 
phones  in  order  to  stay  on  track. 
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Left:  Petroleum  jelly  is  applied  to  a diver's 
face  to  protect  him  from  fuel  oil  and  freezing 
temperatures.  Below:  A Navy  diver  moves  ice 
away  from  two  surfacing  divers  in  the  murky 
water  of  the  Potomac  River.  Bottom:  Between 
the  north  and  southbound  spans  of  the  14th 
Street  Bridge,  Navy  divers  change  over  to  a 
hot-  water  diving  system  to  enable  operations  to 
continue  in  subzero  temperatures.  Opposite 
page:  A diver  signals  thumbs  up  to  his  support 
crew  before  entering  the  icy  waters. 


“Once,  my  line  snagged  on  a big 
rock,  and  I couldn’t  tell  if  I was  getting 
signals  from  the  surface  or  what.  Come 
to  find  out,  I was  just  talking  to  the 
rock.” 

It  was  much  the  same  for  Hospital 
Corpsman  Second  Class  Bob  Walker 
who  let  most  of  the  air  out  of  his  dry 
suit  so  he  could  crawl  around  on  the 
8-inch  thick  mud  bottom.  During  his 
87-minute  dive,  his  only  discomfort 
I was  cold  feet. 

Campbell  explained  that  contrary  to 
what  most  people  believe,  a diver  is 
comfortable  in  such  conditions.  “I’d 
rather  be  down  there  in  the  water  than 
up  here  manning  the  station  where 
you’re  contending  with  the  cold.” 

Every  time  a diver  is  in  the  water,  a 
team  of  divers  works  on  the  surface 
supporting  him.  On  the  dive  platform, 
two  people  tend  the  hoses  leading  to 
the  diver  below.  Also  on  the  diving 
platform  are  a diving  supervisor,  a 
master  diver  who  is  the  overall  super- 
visor, a standby  diver,  a person  work- 
ing communications,  another  record- 
ing data  and  still  another  monitoring 
the  compressor  and  gauges. 
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“About  90  percent  of  diving  work  is 
done  on  the  surface,”  Master  Diver 
Senior  Chief  Electronics  Technician 
David  Le  Jeune  said.  “Without  the 
support  and  communications,  produc- 
tivity would  be  nil  after  five  minutes  in 
the  water.  Our  first  concern  is  the  div- 
ers’ safety  and  welfare.  Then  we  con- 
centrate on  the  mission.” 

This  was  especially  evident  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  accident.  That 
morning  the  temperature  dropped  to  5 
below  zero  with  winds  blowing  across 
the  river  surface  at  30  mph.  With  the 
wind  chill  factor  close  to  50  degrees  be- 
low zero,  two  of  the  diving  operations 
had  to  be  canceled  for  the  day. 

“The  EOD  boat  was  the  only  plat- 
form with  inside  spaces  where  the  div- 
ers could  stay  warm,”  Le  Jeune  said. 
“You  can’t  put  divers  out  in  those  ele- 
ments for  45  minutes  while  they  get 
ready  for  a dive.  By  the  time  they’re 
ready  to  go  into  the  water,  they’re  pret- 
ty well  shot.  We  don’t  have  any  reason 
to  take  those  kinds  of  risks.” 

But  even  the  remaining  operation  on 
the  EOD  dive  boat  had  to  contend  with 
the  cold.  The  first  diver’s  exhaust  valve 
froze,  and  his  suit  filled  with  air,  forc- 
ing him  to  the  surface.  As  he  was  being 
helped  aboard  the  boat,  his  gloves 
froze  to  the  ladder.  “He  was  instant 
icicles,”  Walker  said. 

The  unit  spent  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing changing  to  hot-water  suits  and  a 
different  breathing  rig.  Hair  dryers 
were  employed  to  melt  the  ice  from  the 
equipment,  as  well  as  airplace  de-icing 
fluid  (glycol)  and  even  coffee. 

As  the  week  went  on,  the  divers  sur- 
veyed the  river  bottom  in  Braille  fash- 
ion, pinpointing  the  wreckage  of  flight 
90.  With  the  aid  of  the  Army  Topogra- 
phy and  Survey  Unit  and  a Coast 
Guard  crew,  a detailed  and  very  precise 
picture  was  created  of  the  impact  site. 
This  proved  invaluable  in  locating  the 
victims  and  aiding  with  the  salvage  op- 
eration and  accident  investigation. 

Besides  the  cold,  the  ice,  freezing 
rain  and  snow,  the  divers  had  to  deal 
with  another  factor.  “Working  in  a 
tragic  situation  like  this  causes  a lot  of 
stress,”  Delaplane  said.  “It’s  a drain 


emotionally,  physically  and  mentally. 

“We  are  all  recognized  as  profes- 
sional divers,  but  underneath  those  wet 
suits  are  hearts  that  feel  great  emotion. 
When  we’re  dealing  with  a tragedy  of 
this  proportion,  it’s  essential  that  we 
work  together  and,  above  all,  be  good 
shipmates.  It’s  a tough  time;  there’s  no 
doubt  about  it. 

“On  the  way  to  the  crash  site,” 
Delaplane  continued,  “I  was  thinking 
of  the  possibility  of  recovering  all  79 
people  aboard  the  plane.  The  odds 
were  so  astronomically  against  us  that  I 
knew  it  would  take  a trememdous 
stroke  of  luck  to  recover  them  all.  But 
we  never  once  ruled  it  out.” 

A week  after  the  accident  all  but  one 
victim  had  been  recovered:  an  infant  of 
8 weeks,  whose  mother  was  one  of 
flight  90’s  survivors.  Since  the  mother 
had  also  lost  her  husband  in  the  acci- 
dent, the  divers  were  determined  to  re- 
cover the  baby  so  he  could  be  buried 
with  his  father.  ( *) 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Army  and  Coast 
Guard  divers  search  the  waters  around  the  tail 
section  of  the  submerged  737  aircraft.  Wreck- 
age is  lifted  by  crane  from  the  Navy  diving  ves- 
sel. Salvation  Army  and  Red  Cross  members 
provide  hot  coffee  and  food.  Teamwork,  as 
with  these  hose  carrying  sailors,  was  essential 
throughout  the  entire  operation.  A Navy  diver 
gets  assistance  from  other  divers  in  removing 
his  gear  after  a 65-minute  dive. 
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“It  wasn’t  something  we  talked  a- 
bout,  but  around  the  troops  I could 
feel  that  we  were  going  to  find  the 
baby ...  nobody  seemed  to  lose  that 
feeling,”  Delaplane  said. 

“There  was  no  doubt  we  would  find 
him;  it  was  just  something  that  every- 
body knew  and  felt,”  said  Senior  Chief 
Gunner’s  Mate  Charlie  Richardson. 
“We  would  have  spent  another  six 
days  looking  if  that’s  what  it  would 
take.  Communication  over  the  phones 
is  never  very  clear,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  it  when  a diver  said  he  had 
found  him.  A lot  of  eyes  went  wet.” 

Delaplane  added,  “When  I heard  it, 
I looked  outside.  On  each  of  the  barg- 
es, there  were  people  with  arms  around 
each  other  and  shaking  hands.  It  was 
some  emotional  release.” 


Later,  in  a conversation  with  the  div- 
er, Delaplane  said  the  diver  told  him, 
“Hey  captain,  it  was  an  easy  dive.  I 
had  60  guys  diving  with  me  this  time.” 
“There’s  no  kind  of  feeling  compa- 
rable to  that  kind  of  human  commit- 
ment. It’s  humbling...,”  Delaplane 
said. 

The  Commander  of  the  Special  Op- 
erations Division,  Washington,  D.C., 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  De- 
puty Chief  John  C.  Connor,  said  that 
the  military  performed  magnificently, 
working  10-  to  12-hour  days  in  the 
most  brutal  of  conditions.  “I  don’t 
think  the  operation  could  have  been  as 
successful  and  completed  as  quickly 
without  the  professional  expertise 
brought  to  the  site  by  the  Navy.” 
“There  was  tremendous  cooperation 


for  such  a joint  operation.  Credit  has 
to  be  given  to  all  the  services  for  the 
100  percent  recovery  of  the  victims  un- 
der such  extreme  conditions  of  ice, 
snow,  visibility,  temperatures  and  the 
havoc  of  the  wreck  itself,”  Connor 
said.  “It  was  an  amazingly  successful 
recovery — one  which  would  have  been 
remarkable  even  under  ideal  condi- 
tions.” 

Reflecting  on  the  week,  Commander 
R.W.  Schroeder,  the  diving  medical  of- 
ficer for  Harbor  Clearance  Unit  Two 
(changed  to  Mobile  Salvage  and  Diving 
Unit  Two  on  Feb.  1),  remarked,  “It’s 
like  an  old  saying  I remember  hearing 
back  around  World  War  II.  Sometimes 
it  takes  the  worst  to  bring  out  the  best 
in  people.  That  was  sure  evident  here.” 
— Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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Delivering 
the  Goods 


Keeping  two  scientific  communities 
728  miles  apart  supplied  with  food  and 
equipment  is  no  run-of-the-mill  opera- 
tion. When  those  communities  are  located 
in  the  coldest,  driest,  most  isolated  area 
on  earth,  the  challenge  becomes  posi- 
tively formidable.  With  perseverance  and 
personal  dedication,  however,  members 
of  the  Antarctic  Midwinter  Airdrop  re- 
cently met  that  challenge  by  delivering 
the  goods— on  time  and  in  good  condi- 
tion—to  Navy  people  and  scientists  at 
McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica,  and  to  re- 
searchers at  the  South  Pole. 

During  the  austral  winter,  when 
weather  conditions  and  deterioration  of 
runways  prevent  planes  from  landing  in 
the  Antarctic,  the  people  working  there  in 
support  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion-sponsored Antarctic  Research  Pro- 
gram depend  on  airdrops  for  supplies. 
Twice  before,  midwinter  airdrops  have 
been  made  at  McMurdo,  but  this  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  ever  for  the  South 
Pole  station. 

The  drop  was  made  by  a Military  Air- 
lift Command  C-141B  (stretched)  Starlif- 
ter from  the  63rd  Military  Airlift  Wing 
stationed  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 
Loaded  with  almost  16,000  pounds  of 
cargo,  the  plane  flew  2,102  miles  from 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  to  McMurdo 


Station  where  it  airdropped  26  containers 
weighing  a total  of  13,000  pounds.  The 
containers  of  fresh  food,  mail,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  spare  parts  and  vari- 
ous supply  items  were  heading  for  the 
target  zone  in  six  seconds. 

The  plane  then  headed  728  miles  inland 
to  the  Amundsen-Scott  South  Pole  Station 
where  another  six  containers,  these 
weighing  2,750  pounds,  were  dropped.  It 
then  headed  back  to  Christchurch.  When 
the  Starlifter  returned  to  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  it  had  chalked  up  a 15,000-mile 
flight. 

The  two-drop,  non-stop,  5,720-mile 
journey  (from  and  to  New  Zealand)  was 
made  possible  by  midair  refueling  by 
three  Stratotankers.  About  two  and  one- 
half  hours  south  of  New  Zealand,  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  KC-135  Stratotankers 
from  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam, 
pumped  a total  of  65,000  pounds  of  fuel 
into  the  Starlifter , enabling  it  to  travel  the 


additional  distance  to  the  South  Pole  and 
return  to  Christchurch. 

In  previous  missions,  C-141A’s  could 
not  be  refueled  en  route.  Thus,  airdrops 
were  limited  to  McMurdo.  This  year,  ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  M. 
Galyen,  14th  Military  Airlift  Squadron 
commander  and  commander  of  the  air- 
drop mission,  “the  C- 14 IB's  refueling 
capability  enabled  us  to  accomplish  two 
missions  in  one.” 

According  to  Army  Captain  Jan  Har- 
pole,  assistant  terminal  operations  officer 
for  Naval  Support  Force  Antarctica,  the 
1981  airdrop  provided  the  best  ever  sur- 
vival rate  for  the  cargo.  He  credited 
proper  rigging  materials  and  polystyrene 
sheets  that  provided  additional  protection 
and  kept  the  fresh  food  from  freezing  in 
the  59  degrees  below  zero  temperature. 

Harpole  also  said  that  the  26-foot,  high- 
velocity  parachute  used,  instead  of  a 12- 
foot  parachute,  resulted  in  a reduction  in 
the  rate  of  descent  from  85  to  90  feet  per 
second  to  about  60  to  70  feet  per  second. 

Credit  for  the  design  of  special  con- 
tainers and  development  of  the  rigging 
system  goes  to  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Richard  J.  Langstraat,  U.  S.  Army  Liai- 
son Office,  MAC  Headquarters,  Scott 
AFB,  111.,  who  has  worked  extensively  on 
the  midwinter  airdrops  since  their  incep- 
tion in  1979. 

The  midseason  airdrop  brought  food, 
supplies  and  a touch  of  home  to  the  peo- 
ple “wintering-over”  in  Antarctica.  It 
also  demonstrated  the  ability  to  provide 
resupply  and  search  and  rescue  operations 
should  the  need  ever  arise. 

— By  JOl  James  L.  Compton 
and  2nd  Lt.  David  Hinchee,  USAF 

Top:  63ril  Military  Airlift  Wing  crew  members 
prepare  pallets  for  the  second  drop  at  the  South 
Pole.  Photo  by  2nd  Lt.  David  Hinchee.  Below:  An 
Air  Force  C-I4I  Starlifter  unloads  passengers  on 
the  icy  runway  at  McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica. 
Photo  by  PH3  Leavitt. 
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American  DDs 


Evolution  of 
the  Destroyer 


In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
two  isolated  incidents  in  two  separate 
wars — neither  of  which  involved  American 
military  forces— caught  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  first  occurred  in  April 
1891,  during  the  Chilean  Revolutionary 
War,  when  a small  torpedo  boat  succeeded 
in  sinking  a steel  warship,  the  first  such 
sinking  of  an  armored  vessel  by  a self-pro- 
pelled torpedo.  Then  in  February  1895, 
during  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  attacked  the  Chinese  fleet  at 
Weihaiwei  and  sank  three  warships,  in- 
cluding a battleship. 

When  news  of  these  torpedo  boat  victo- 
ries reached  America,  observers  began  to 
wonder  about  the  possibility  that  the  potent 
little  raiders  might  one  day  pose  a threat  to 
American  warships.  Already,  the  world’s 
naval  powers,  including  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Great  Britain,  had  begun  building 
scores  of  these  very  dangerous  boats.  The 
United  States,  too,  had  the  torpedo  boat. 
But  as  yet,  it  had  built  no  counterweapon 
fast  and  deadly  enough  to  use  against  it. 

Then,  when  the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898)  brought  American  merchant  ships 
and  warships  on  a collision  course  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  an  appropriation  was  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  16 


“torpedo  boat  destroyers.”  These  were  to 
be  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first  destroyers.  By 
1904,  all  16  were  in  commission. 

The  year  1909  saw  the  first  of  the  steam 
turbine  DDs.  A year  later,  the  first  DDs  to 
use  oil  rather  than  coal  for  fuel  came  down 
the  ways.  In  1915,  the  first  gear-driven  de- 
stroyers went  into  service. 

During  World  War  I,  American  ship- 
yards began  construction  of  the  celebrated 
“flushdeckers.”  With  their  clean  lines, 
these  ships  (more  than  270  in  number) 
marked  a departure  from  the  previous  high 
forecastle  types.  They  carried  12,  21 -inch 
torpedo  tubes  in  triple  mounts  and  had  four 
4-inch  deck  guns.  The  “flushdeckers” 
were  414  feet  in  length,  had  a 30-foot 
beam,  displaced  1,100  to  1,200  tons  and 
could  make  up  to  35  knots  top  speed. 

The  flushdeckers  served  primarily  as  es- 
corts for  convoys  that  traversed  the  vast 
Atlantic;  most,  however,  were  built  too 
late  to  see  action  in  World  War  I.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  contribution  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  those  perilous  years  was  the  safe  escort 
of  more  than  2 million  men  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  While  under  cruiser  and 
destroyer  protection,  not  one  soldier,  nor  a 
single  transport,  was  lost. 

Following  the  Armistice,  the  U.S.  Navy 


held  claim  to  the  world's  largest  destroyer 
fleet,  but  peacetime  brought  an  abrupt  halt 
to  ship  construction.  For  more  than  a dec- 
ade, not  one  new  destroyer  was  launched. 
Dozens  of  DDs  were  scrapped,  and  several 
hundred  were  retired  to  the  “mothball" 
fleet  or  to  operations  involving  reduced 
crewing.  America’s  fleet  began  to  show  its 
age  by  the  time  new  construction  resumed 
in  the  early  1930s,  as  a national  effort  to 
create  shipyard  jobs  during  the  Great  De- 
pression more  so  than  as  a result  of  the 
need  to  rebuild  the  fleet. 

Among  the  new  classes  of  destroyers 
(DDs)  to  come  along  about  that  time  was 
the  Porter  class.  These  381 -footers  of 
50,000  horsepower  were  the  first  destroy- 
ers to  require  a complement  of  more 
than  200  men.  They  also  were  the  first  to 
carry  twin  5-inch  gun  mounts. 

The  Gridley  class  was  the  first  to  mount 
16  torpedo  tubes,  the  heaviest  torpedo  bat- 
tery carried  by  American  DDs. 

Somers-class  DDs  used  higher  pressure 
boilers  to  develop  52,000  horsepower. 

Destroyer  production  was  in  full  swing 
by  the  late  1930s  with  arrival  on  the  scene 
of  the  Benson  and  Gl eaves -class  de- 
stroyers. In  all,  96  of  these  types  were 
built. 
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USS  Spruance  (DD  963),  commissioned  in 
1975,  was  the  first  of  a new  class  of  destroyers 
with  the  primary  mission  of  anti-submarine 
warfare.  Highly  automated,  Spruance-c/ass 
ships  are  the  first  large  U.S.  warships  to  em- 
ploy gas  turbine  propulsion. 
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USS  McFarland  (DD  237),  commissioned  in 
1920,  played  a humanitarian  role.  In  1920- 
23,  the  ship  cruised  regularly  to  Black  Sea  and 
1 Anatolian  ports,  distributing  American  relief 
supplies  to  Russian,  Greek  and  Turkish  refu- 
gees and  providing  transportation,  mail  and 
communications  facilities.  In  1940,  McFarland 
was  reconverted  and  redesignated  a seaplane 
tender  ( destroyer ) (A  VD  14).  Recommissioned, 
the  ship  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Ene- 
my dive  bombers  almost  destroyed  the  ship  in 
1942,  but  after  repair  and  redesignation  as  DD 
237  in  late  1943,  McFarland  saw  service  on  the 
West  Coast. 
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USS  Bagley  (DD  386),  third  ship  to  bear  the 
name,  was  commissioned  in  1937.  At  Pearl 
Harbor  when  the  Japanese  attacked  on  Dec.  7, 
1941,  Bagley  survived  to  take  part  in  many 
South  Pacific  patrols  and  battles.  With  12  bat- 
tle stars,  Bagley  returned  to  the  states  in  1945 
and  was  decommissioned  the  next  year. 


6 i * * 


USS  Collett  (DD  730),  an  Allen  M.  Sumner-c/ass  destroy- 
er, was  commissioned  in  1944.  The  ship  saw  action  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet  during  World  War  II  and  took  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Inchon  during  the  Korean  War.  Re- 
fitted in  I960  with  the  bow  of  Seaman  (DD  791),  an  un- 
completed destroyer  in  the  Reserve  Fleet,  Collett  contin- 
ued with  Pacific  operations.  It  was  sold  to  the  Argentine 
navy  in  1974. 
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USS  O’Callahan  (DE  1051),  commissioned  in 
1968,  is  named  after  Capt.  Joseph  T.  O’Calla- 
han who  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
gallantry  while  serving  on  board  the  carrier 
Franklin  when  it  endured  a fiery  ordeal  off  the 
coast  of  Japan  in  1945.  Now  FF  1051,  O’Calla- 
han is  homeported  in  San  Diego. 
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The  destroyers  built  in  the  1930s  and 
after  were  used  almost  from  the  start  as 
fleet  units,  to  escort  heavier  units  and  for 
patrol  duty. 

The  2,100-ton  Fletcher- class  ships  of 
1940  will  always  be  remembered  for  being 
the  first  destroyers  to  regularly  use  cafete- 
ria-style messing  rather  than  the  berthing- 
style  system  where  mess  cooks  carried 
trays  from  the  galley  to  the  crew’s  sleeping 
compartments  where  tables  were  set  up  for 
each  meal. 

Of  World  War  II  vintage  were  the  Allen 
M.  Sumner- class  and  Gearing- class  ships, 
called  “2,250-tonners.” 

In  the  mid  1950s,  the  Hull- class  and  the 
Forrest  Sherman- class  destroyers  came 
along,  displacing  more  than  4,000  tons. 

It  was  not  until  World  War  II  that  the 
United  States  began  construction  of  de- 
stroyer escorts  (DEs).  Smaller  and  slower 
than  a DD,  DEs  evolved  as  replacements 
for  the  aging  flushdeckers  of  the  first 
global  war.  (In  1975,  the  Navy’s  “all  gun” 
destroyer  escorts  became  known  as  “frig- 
ates.”) 

Using  various  power  plants,  the  first 
DEs  served  in  the  North  Atlantic  as  con- 
voy escorts  and  with  the  escort  carrier 
hunter-killer  groups.  In  the  Pacific,  DEs— 
with  few  exceptions— were  assigned  as  es- 


corts and  for  anti-submarine  work. 

There  are  only  a few  stories  like  the  one 
about  USS  England  (DE  635)  which  tell  of 
the  tremendous  impact  that  destroyers 
have  had  on  naval  warfare.  Following 
commissioning  in  1943,  England  set  out 
for  operations  in  the  southwest  Pacific  and 
its  first  encounter  with  the  enemy.  In  the 
short  span  of  12  days,  England's  crew 
managed  the  incredible  feat  of  destroying 
six  Japanese  submarines. 

In  times  of  peace  and  in  battle,  destroy- 
ermen  have  proven  their  courage  many 
times,  sometimes  by  rescuing  stranded 
populations  hard  hit  by  natural  disasters, 
other  times  by  pitting  themselves  against 
almost  impossible  odds  to  protect  ships  un- 
der their  escort.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
stories  that  will  never  be  told— stories 
about  gallant  destroyermen  who  vanished 
without  a trace  when  their  ships  suc- 
cumbed to  the  furious  attack  of  a sub- 
marine wolf  pack  or  a violent  ocean  storm. 

Since  World  War  II,  new  technologies 
have  brought  about  rapid  changes  in  both 
destroyer  types  and  design.  Guided  missile 
destroyers  (DDGs)  now  carry  guided  mis- 
siles as  well  as  guns  and  anti-submarine 
weapons  armament. 

The  Spruance  (DD  963)-class  destroyers 
are  the  latest  in  the  Navy’s  conventionally- 


armed  destroyer  fleet  and  the  first  major 
U.S.  Navy  ship  class  to  be  powered  by  gas 
turbines.  In  addition  to  anti-submarine 
torpedoes,  two  rapid-fire  5-inch/. 54-cali- 
ber guns  and  ASROC.  Spruance- class 
DDs  support  torpedo-carrying  ASW  heli- 
copters. 

Since  they  first  joined  the  fleet  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Navy’s  de- 
stroyers have  often  stood  in  the  shadows  of 
more  potent  warships  such  as  submarines, 
battlewagons  and  giant  aircraft  carriers. 
Nevertheless,  the  “workhorses  of  the 
fleet”  have  left  an  unquestionable  impact 
on  naval  warfare  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
well  beyond  the  turn  of  the  next  century. 

— Story  by  J02  Steve  Bellow 
— Artwork  by  Ed  Markham 


USS  England  (DE  635 ) was  commissioned  in 
1943  and  sent  to  the  South  Pacific  for  escort 
duty.  England ’s  impressive  record  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  is  unmatched  by  any  other 
American  ship:  six  submarines  sunk  in  twelve 
days.  England  came  under  attack  by  three  Jap- 
anese dive  bombers  on  May  9,  1945.  After 
temporary  repairs  at  Leyte,  the  ship  began  the 
long  voyage  to  Philadelphia.  England  was  de- 
commissioned that  October,  but  true  to  Admi- 
ral E.J.  King’s  pledge  that  “There’ll  always  be 
an  England  in  the  United  States  Navy,  ” DLG 
22  was  assigned  the  name  England  on  Oct.  6, 
1960. 
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Another  Type 
of  Threat 

Articles  dealing  with  chemical  warfare  are  usually  found  in  technical,  mostly  classified  publications,  rather  than  in 
All  Hands.  However,  various  Navy  organizations  have  requested  more  and  more  unclassified  information  on  the 
subject,  especially  as  it  relates  to  Soviet  chemical  warfare  agents.  In  response  to  this  request,  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Support  Center  has  prepared  the  following  article  with  a view  toward  acquainting  naval  personnel  with  Soviet 
antipersonnel  chemical  warfare  agents.  This  article  identifies  some  Soviet  chemical  agents,  describes  their  proper- 
ties, explains  the  few  rules  which  govern  the  behavior  of  these  agents  in  military  operations  and  suggests  some 
protection  against  the  agents.  It  should  be  noted  that  U.  S.  policy  has  renounced  all  use  of  biological  and  toxic 
weapons  and  first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating  chemicals.  Tire  United  States  will  use  chemical  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  only  in  defensive  military  modes.  The  United  States  does  not  consider  smoke,  flame  or  incendiary 
weapons  to  be  chemical  weapons.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  following  article  describing  Soviet  chemical  activities. 


Properties  of  Soviet  Chemical 
Agents  Against  Naval  Targets 
and  Operations 

The  reported  use  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  by  Soviet  allies  in  Yemen,  Laos  and 
Kampuchea,  and  possibly  by  the  Soviets 
themselves  in  Afghanistan,  has  heightened 
awareness  of  the  potential  use  of  chemicals 
in  any  future  phase  of  military  operations. 

The  term  “CBR  warfare”  frequently  is 
used  without  realizing  that  chemical, 
biological  and  radiological  warfare  agents 
are  totally  different  kinds  of  agents,  which 
have  unique  and  different  effects  on  peo- 
ple. Biological  warfare  (BW)  agents  are 
living  biological  microorganisms,  causing 
diseases  in  man,  animals  or  plants.  Ra- 
diological warfare  (RW)  applies  to  radio- 
active debris  usually  produced  by  a nuclear 
explosion.  The  radiation  emitted  from  this 
debris  causes  a breakdown  of  the  complex 
chemical  compounds  in  the  human  body. 

Chemical  warfare  (CW)  agents  are 
chemical  compounds  which  can  produce 
harmful  effects  on  the  body.  Other  chemi- 
cals such  as  screening  smokes  and  napalm 


also  are  used  in  war.  The  same  procedures, 
equipment  and  systems  provide  protection 
from  all  three  types  of  airborne  antiperson- 
nel agents  (CBR),  and  this  is  the  basis  for 
the  familiar  association  and  “careless”  use 
of  the  term  “CBR.” 

When  the  words  “chemical  warfare”  are 
mentioned,  most  people  immediately  think 
of  “poison  gas.”  The  use  of  the  word 
“gas”  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
most  of  the  modern  combat  chemicals 
(nerve  and  blister  agents)  are  liquids  when 
used  at  moderate  outdoor  temperatures. 
The  explosion  of  missile  warheads,  bombs 
or  shells  with  chemical  filling  throws  the 
agent  into  the  air  as  drops  of  liquid  or  a 
fine  mist.  However,  the  heat  of  the  explo- 
sion will  also  vaporize  or  gasify  some  of 
the  agent. 

These  agents  (nerve  and  blister)  may 
also  be  carried  as  liquids  in  tanks  on  air- 
planes and  sprayed  into  the  air  as  droplets 
or  as  a fine  mist.  As  these  droplets  evapo- 
rate from  surfaces  or  as  the  mist  disperses, 
a gas  will  be  formed.  The  more  volatile  the 
agent,  the  more  readily  gases  are  formed. 
Some  of  the  newer  harassing  agents  are 


solids  (fine  powder),  which  helps  to  pro- 
long the  chemical’s  effect. 

Agent  Characteristics 
and  Classification 

Not  all  chemical  warfare  agents  are  de- 
signed to  produce  death.  Incapacitating  or 
riot  control  agents  have  beeen  successfully 
and  humanely  used  to  quell  civil  disturb- 
ances. However,  here  we  are  dealing  with 
the  toxic  chemical  agents,  which  are  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  be  used  against  U.S. 
naval  forces.  A toxic  CW  agent  is  one  ca- 
pable of  producing  death  or  seriously  en- 
dangering health  when  applied  to  the  skin 
or  when  breathed. 

The  properties  of  chemical  agents  which 
give  them  such  tremendous  military  value 
are  their  well-known  ability  to  "shoot 
around  corners”  (that  is,  to  enter  into 
structures  or  caves  that  high  explosive 
munitions  cannot  penetrate).  When  the 
high-explosive  shell,  bomb  or  missile  war- 
head reaches  its  target  and  explodes,  its 
effect  is  immediately  over.  The  effect  of 
chemical  munitions  does  not,  however. 
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stop  once  the  force  of  the  explosion  is 
spent;  depending  on  the  CW  agent  used,  it 
can  remain  effective  and  can  cause  casual- 
ties for  hours,  days  and  perhaps  even 
weeks  after  it  has  been  deployed. 

Thus,  it  is  very  important  to  know  how 
long  a chemical  agent  will  persist  on  board 
a ship,  at  a naval  base,  an  airfield  or  in  the 
area  of  a beach  assault.  CW  agents  are  so 
flexible  that  their  effects  can  be  exerted  for 
several  days  or  can  end  in  a matter  of 
minutes. 

Three  factors  of  all  chemical  agents  are 
the  basis  for  selection  of  a particular  agent 


for  use  in  military  operations.  They  are: 

• The  physiological  effect  of  the  agent 
on  people. 

• The  tactical  use  and  purpose  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

• The  agent’s  persistency  at  the  target. 

Physiological  Effects 
The  most  widely  used  classification  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  is  based  on  the 
division  of  the  toxic  substances  into  groups 
based  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
chemical  agents.  Soviet  chemical  warfare 
agents  are  generally  divided  into  the  fol- 


lowing groups  (examples  of  some  repre- 
sentative agents  and  their  designators  are 
included): 

• Nerve  agents  (V-agents,  Tabun-GA, 
Sarin-GB,  Soman-GD). 

• Vesicant/blister  agents  (mustard-H, 
Lewisite-L). 

• Systemic/blood  poisons  (cyanogen 
chloride-CK,  hydrogen  cyanide/hy- 
drocyanic acid-AC). 

• Lung  agents  (diphosgene-DP, 
phosgene-CG). 

• Incapacitating  chemicals  (BZ,  etc.). 

• Incendiaries/napalm-bum. 

• Screening  smokes. 

• Riot  control  agents  or  irritants.  These, 
in  tum,  are  subdivided  into  tear  gases 
(also  known  as  lachrymators),  which 
irritate  mucous  membranes  of  the  eye 
(orthochlorobenzylidene  mal- 
ononitrite-CS)  (chloroacetophenone- 
CN)  (chloropicrin-PS)  and  sneezing 
gases  (stemites),  which  irritate  the 
upper  breathing  passages. 

Tactical  Use 

Both  antipersonnel  and  antiequipment 
type  chemical  agents  can  be  used  in  a tacti- 
cal situation.  Antipersonnel  agents  may  be 
employed  to  inflict  casualties,  produce  in- 
capacitation and/or  control  civil  disturb- 
ances (riot  control).  The  most  familiar 
antiequipment  chemical  is  napalm. 

There  is  also  scientific  information 
which  demonstrates  the  ability  of  some 
antiequipment  smokes/the  newer  aerosol 
obscu.ant  (screening  smokes)  chemical 
agents  to  screen  regions  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum,  where  reconnaissance  and 
weapons  guidance  sensors  function. 

Persistency 

The  behavior  of  the  agent  on  site  under 
combat  conditions  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance and  leads  to  the  general  classification 
of  chemical  agents  into  persistent  (long 
lasting)  or  nonpersistent  (short  term) 
agents.  Persistency,  of  course,  depends  on 
several  factors  other  than  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  agent  itself— wind,  temperature. 


The  British  MK  III,  a two-piece  protective  suit 
designed  to  fitter  out  chemical  agents,  is  worn 
with  the  U.S.  Navy’s  MK  5 mask. 
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weather  and  the  nature  of  the  contaminated 
surface  all  play  a part.  The  rate  of  evapora- 
tion of  a liquid  agent  from  the  deck  of  a 
ship  or  from  buildings  and  grounds  at 
shore  facilities  is  increased  by  higher  wind 
velocity  and  temperature.  The  agents  per- 
sist much  longer  on  a cold  steel  deck  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  than  on  a hot  deck  sur- 
face in  the  tropics. 

Nonpersistent  agents  include  those  with 
comparatively  low  boiling  points  and  cor- 
respondingly high  volatility.  These  agents 
turn  into  gases  or  vapors  very  rapidly. 
When  a munition  containing  agents  of  this 
type  explodes,  a vapor  is  formed,  creating 
a surface-level  poison  cloud,  which 
spreads  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
dissipates  fairly  quickly.  The  speed  of  dis- 
sipation depends  on  meteorological  condi- 
tions and  local  terrain.  Current  chemical 
warfare  agents  which  are  included  in  this 
group  of  nonpersistent  toxic  agents  that  in- 
jure people  primarily  through  their  respira- 
tory systems  includes  hydrogen  cyanide 
and  Sarin.  Cyanogen  chloride  and 
phosgene  are  World  War  I agents  that  also 
fall  into  this  category. 

These  nonpersistent  agents  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  employed  at  an  amphibious 
assault  beachhead  but  not  at  airfields  or 
naval  bases,  where  persistent  agents  would 
be  militarily  more  effective. 

Persistent  toxic  agents  have  a high  boil- 
ing point  and  a low  volatility  (that  is,  they 
do  not  vaporize/gasify  very  readily). 
When  munitions  with  persistent  agents  ex- 
plode, the  agent  is  deployed  on  the  target 
mainly  as  liquid  drops  or  mist,  with  some 
vapor  (gas)  also  produced.  These  agents 
can  be  used  to  contaminate  a naval  base, 
airfield,  ship  or  equipment.  Persistent 
toxic  agents  (V-agents,  Soman,  Sarin, 
mustard  and  Lewisite)  damage  the  living 
organism  through  the  skin  and  the 
breathing  organs. 

The  persistent  agents  remain  on  site 
from  several  hours  in  the  summer  to 
several  days  or  even  weeks  in  the  winter. 
During  a cold  night,  a deck  surface  or  an 
area  contaminated  with  persistent  agents 
such  as  mustard  or  Soman  might  be 
crossed  with  very  little  danger,  provided 


Decontamination  training  with  U.S.  Navy  foul 
weather  gear  and  protective  mask. 


the  feet  have  proper  protection.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  after  the  sun 
has  warmed  the  deck  or  the  ground, 
enough  vapor  might  be  given  off  into  the 
air  to  severely  poison  anyone  passing  over 
the  deck  or  immediately  downwind  of  the 
area. 

Concentration 

The  concentration  of  a chemical  agent  is 
also  important,  for  it  is  the  concentration  at 
the  target  that  determines  the  result  of  the 
chemical  attack.  Concentration  is  defined 
as  the  amount  of  chemical  agent  vapor 
present  in  a unit  volume  of  air,  usually  ex- 


pressed in  milligrams  of  agents  per  liter  of 
air.  If  toxic  substances  enter  the  lungs  with 
inhaled  air.  the  damage  depends  on  the 
concentration  of  substance  in  the  air  and 
the  time  a person  is  exposed  to  the  agent. 
The  effect  of  a chemical  agent  is  usually  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  concentration  of 
the  agent  and  the  time  of  exposure.  This 
means  that  if  it  takes  a certain  amount  of 
gas  to  disable  a person  in  five  minutes,  it 
will  only  take  half  that  amount  if  the  per- 
son is  exposed  for  a 10-minute  period  of 
time.  If  a very  light  concentration  of  mus- 
tard gas  is  inhaled  for  a very  short  period 
of  time,  there  may  be  no  ill  effects.  How- 
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ever,  mustard  gas  is  a very  persistent 
agent,  and  if  the  exposure  to  this  very  light 
concentration  is  for  a long  period  of  time, 
a casualty  is  almost  certain.  Therefore,  a 
mask  should  be  donned  and  kept  on  at  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  gas. 

A Soviet  publication  states  that  the  lethal 
concentration  of  Soman  (Soviet  nerve 
paralytic  agent)  that  would  cause  death  to 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  human  beings 
exposed  would  be  0.025  to  0.05  milli- 
grams/minute/liter (mg/min/1).  For  V- 
agents,  the  fatal  dose  is  still  smaller, 
0.005-0.015  mg/min/1.  This  means  that 
one  breath  of  concentrated  poisoned  air  is 
fatal. 

For  substances  which  cause  poisoning 
and  death  as  a result  of  penetration  through 
the  skin,  the  toxic  properties  are  expressed 
as  the  amount  of  toxic  agent  per  unit  of 
live  weight  of  the  person.  Most  frequently, 
toxicity  dosage  of  skin-penetrating  poison 
is  expressed  in  milligrams  of  agents  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight.  A few  droplets 
of  nerve  agents  on  the  skin  will  cause 
death  unless  decontamination  and  medical 
treatment  is  commenced  within  a very  few 
minutes. 

Soviet  CW  and  Naval  Operations 

Frequent  references  in  Soviet  publica- 
tions have  stressed  both  persistent  and 
nonpersistent  CW  agents  and  include  the 
nerve  paralytic  agents  (Soman  and  Sarin), 
blister  agents  (mustard  and  Lewisite)  and 
the  blood  agent  (hydrogen  cyanide).  Phys- 
ical properties,  toxicity  and  persistency  de- 
termine which  CW  agents  are  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  Soviets  against  various  types 
of  naval  targets.  Of  these  characteristics, 
persistency  is  the  most  important  factor. 

Nerve  Agents  (U) 

Nerve  agents  are  generally  organophos- 
phorus  compounds,  which  can  enter  the 
body  through  lungs/breathing,  skin,  eyes 
or  ingestion  of  food.  They  poison  by  deac- 
tivation of  the  enzyme,  acetylcholines- 
terase. This  deactivation  results  in  muscle 
convulsions  and  death  by  respiratory  and 
heart  muscle  failure. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  nerve 
agents  include  the  V-agents,  Tabun  (GA), 
Sarin  (GB)  and  Soman  (GD).  Although 
there  are  differences  in  boiling  points,  tox- 
icity, physical  characteristics  and  chemical 
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behavior,  the  cause  of  death,  mechanism 
of  protection  and  means  of  decontamina- 
tion are  basically  the  same.  Specific  infor- 
mation on  each  agent  is  available  from 
other  sources  and  will  not  be  covered  here. 
Some  general  comments  can  be  made. 

All  of  these  agents  are  “extremely 
toxic.”  A few  drops  of  the  liquid  in  contact 
with  bare  skin  and  not  removed  within  five 
minutes  will  cause  death.  One  breath  of 
concentrated  vapor  will  cause  death.  Since 
these  agents  have  little  or  no  odor,  chemi- 
cal or  physical  detection  by  suitable  alarm 
systems  is  necessary.  The  amount  of  vapor 
versus  liquid  and  the  persistency  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  boiling  point  of  the 
agent.  The  more  persistent  nerve  agents 
are  useful  for  contamination  of  ships, 
bases  and  equipment  with  droplets  of  liq- 
uid agent.  These,  as  well  as  less  persistent 
agents,  are  effective  in  the  gaseous  state 
for  the  direct  poisoning  of  people. 

The  symptoms  of  nerve  agent  poisoning 
include  contraction  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eye,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  bronchial  con- 
striction and  spasms,  involuntary  twitch- 
ing, convulsions,  speech  disturbances  and 
loss  of  equilibrium.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 


tial to  have  a gas  mask  and  full  protection 
of  the  entire  body  including  head,  face  and 
hands. 

Vesicant  (Blister)  Agents 

The  vesicant  agents,  or  blister  agents, 
can  be  absorbed  by  any  part  of  the  body, 
causing  severe  blistering.  They  are  ex- 
tremely effective  against  eyes  and  the  res- 
piration system.  Although  the  gas  mask 
provides  complete  protection  to  the  eyes 
and  lungs,  personal  protection  gear  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  entire  body. 

The  persistent  nature  of  blister  agents 
suggests  their  use  in  contaminating  ships, 
equipment  and  shore  facilities.  Since  these 
agents  cling  to  ship’s  surfaces,  equipment 
and  terrain,  care  must  be  exercised  for 
many  hours  during  deployment  to  avoid 
casualties  by  contact,  even  if  people  are 
not  exposed  during  an  attack. 

Since  mustard  gas  causes  no  immediate 
pain  and  takes  several  hours  to  produce  a 
bum,  widespread  contamination  of  people 

Norwegian  one-piece  protective  suit  is  designed 
with  extra  protection  in  areas  most  receptive  to 
infiltration  of  chemical  agents.  It  is  worn  with 
the  MK  5 mask. 


Chemical  Warfare 


could  occur  before  the  first  symptoms  be- 
gin to  show.  An  extremely  low  concentra- 
tion of  mustard,  barely  detectable  by  smell 
(garlic  or  onion  odor),  will  cause  eye  bums 
after  an  hour  of  exposure.  In  addition,  the 
ability  to  detect  the  odor  is  lost  within 
several  minutes  of  exposure.  The  lungs  are 
the  next  area  to  be  affected,  followed  by 
areas  of  the  body  which  perspire  easily. 
Mustard  gas  was  the  most  effective  CW 
agent  used  during  World  War  I. 

Lewisite,  a faster  acting  blister  agent, 
produces  burning  sensations  within  a few 
minutes  and  severe  burns  after  30  minutes 
to  two  hours.  Although  Lewisite  has  the 
odor  of  geraniums,  the  minimum  irritating 
concentration  is  far  below  a detectable 
level.  As  with  nerve  agents  and  other  vesi- 


cants, it  must  be  stressed  that  full  protec- 
tive equipment  be  put  on  and  kept  on  at  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  chemical  agent  use. 

Both  blister  and  nerve  agents  in  the  liq- 
uid state  readily  penetrate  some  rubbers, 
leather  and  clothing  fabrics.  Therefore, 
chemical  protective  clothing,  masks,  boots 
and  gloves  are  made  of  special  materials 
developed  to  resist  penetration  by  chemi- 
cal agents.  Standard  issue  shoes,  rubber 
boots  and  foul  weather  gear  can  furnish 
protection  against  chemical  agents  in  the 
liquid  state  for  “only  a short  time.” 

Other  Chemical  Agents 

Other  agents  may  be  used  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  nerve  and  blister 
agents.  These  include  systemic/blood  poi- 


sons such  as  cyanogen  chloride  (CK)  and 
hydrogen  cyanide  (AC),  which  interrupt 
the  oxygen  transport  mechanism  in  the  i 
blood.  Lung  agents  diphosgene  (DP)  and 
phosgene  (CG)  cause  suffocation  by  de- 
stroying lung  tissue.  Incapacitating  chemi- 
cals, riot  control  agents,  incendiaries  and  * 
smoke  are  also  considered  chemical  agents  t 
by  the  Soviets  in  contrast  to  U.  S.  policy,  4 

Protection  and  Decontamination  * 

The  only  real  shipboard  protection 
against  CBR  agents  is  a water  washdown 
system,  hermetically  sealed  compartments 
with  filtered  air,  and  properly  equipped 
and  trained  people.  The  following  section 
provides  some  stopgap  measures  which 
can  be  taken.  The  following  description  is 
not  intended  to  replace  existing  guidelines 
or  regulations  but  is  meant  to  be  comple- 
mentary. 

Personal  Protective  Equipment 

In  the  event  that  full  impermeable  pro- 
tection gear  is  not  immediately  available, 
some  short-term  protection  can  be  ob- 
tained with  several  layers  of  clothing  in- 
cluding gloves,  hood,  robber  boots,  etc. 
Clothing  with  a nap  such  as  terry  cloth  or 
flannel  is  superior,  especially  as  an  under 
layer.  Towels  placed  on  the  shoulders  and 
head  under  clothing  will  give  limited  pro- 
tection.  Foul  weather  gear  will  shed  drop- 
lets of  CW  agents  falling  as  rain.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  these  are  not  a substitute  for 
approved  protection  gear,  but  a short-term 
stopgap  measure.  Contaminated  clothing 
should  be  removed  and  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  the  agent  is  in  the  gaseous  , , 
state,  there  is  "no  substitute"  for  a gas 
mask. 

r ' 

Personal  Decontamination 

In  the  event  that  a person  has  droplets  of 
nerve  agent  on  exposed  skin,  the  removal,  , 
including  scraping  off  a thickened  agent, 
must  be  accomplished  with  utmost  care 
and  speed.  The  prescribed  nerve  agent  t 


U.S.  Army's  two-piece  protective  suit  with 
M17-AI  mask,  and  M6-AI  hood  with  point 
source  chemical  agent  detector. 
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antidote  should  be  administered  only  to 
people  exposed  to  nerve  agents.  There  are 
several  chemicals  found  aboard  ships  and 
at  naval  facilities  which  have  some  effi- 
cacy in  personnel  decontamination.  These 
are: 

• Water  solutions  of  laundry  detergent. 

• Water  bleach  solutions. 

• AFFF  (aqueous  film  forming  foam). 
Although  is  well-known  that  strong  alkalis 
will  neutralize  nerve  agents,  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  using  them,  because 
they  can  bum  the  skin,  blind  if  in  contact 
with  eyes  and  degrade  metals. 

Previous  publications  have  referred  to 
organic  solvents  as  useful  for  decon- 
tamination. Decontamination  of  people 
with  solvent  may  not  be  the  best  choice 
because: 

• The  solvent  may  spread  the  agent 
over  a wider  area  of  the  skin,  thereby 
increasing  absorption. 

• Many  solvents  will  accelerate  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  agent  through  the  skin. 

• Solvents  remove  only  the  agent,  and 
the  resulting  mixture  is  then  toxic. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  disposing  of  the 


contaminated  solvent. 

The  two  main  considerations  are  speed 
and  employing  a technique  which  does  not 
spread  the  agent  over  a larger  skin  area. 

Equipment  Decontamination 

Any  of  the  methods  can  be  used  in 
equipment  decontamination,  but  care  must 
be  taken  in  several  areas.  Strong  alkali 
should  not  be  used  on  aircraft  or  other 
aluminum  equipment.  Many  organic  sol- 
vents will  dissolve  paint,  and  most  sol- 
vents are  fire  hazards.  Scrubbing  with  a 
water  solution  of  laundry  bleach  is  proba- 
bly the  best  stopgap  decontamination 
operation  for  equipment  as  well  as  people. 

Following  a shipboard  hit  by  a chemical 
agent  warhead,  casualties  can  be  reduced 
by  turning  the  uncontaminated  part  of  the 
ship  windward.  For  example,  a hit  amid- 
ships would  call  for  steaming  with  the 
wind  off  the  beam  opposite  the  hit. 

Conclusions 

The  extremely  toxic  nature  of  CW 
agents  has  produced  some  outlandish 


claims  and  sensationalism  (i.e.,  a half  cup 
of  toxin  will  kill  half  the  people  in  the 
world).  These  statements  are  made  by  peo- 
ple who  either  haven't  thought  through  the 
problems  of  military  deployment  of  CW  or 
BW  agents,  or  in  their  emotional  zeal,  they 
have  resorted  to  statements  which  are  half 
truths  at  best.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  most  CW  casualties  can  be  avoided. 
Proper  use  of  personal  protective  equip- 
ment and  collective  shipboard  protective 
systems  can  reduce  the  number  of  casual- 
ties to  a small  percentage.  By  learning  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  Soviet  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents  and  U.  S.  shipboard 
protective  equipment,  by  properly  main- 
taining protective  equipment  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  emphasize  CW  training,  a per- 
son can  avoid  being  a chemical  warfare 
casualty  if  exposed  to  an  attack. 

— Article  by  H.F.  St.  Aubin 
and  Cmdr.  S.  Williams 


Ship  maneuvering  procedures  following  a chemical  warfare  attack. 
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Drug  offense  penalties 

Drug  offenders  who  have  been  sentenced  in  a 
civil  court  may  not  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
judicial  process,  as  a former  third  class  petty  of- 
ficer in  San  Diego  learned  recently.  The  petty  of- 
ficer, who  was  arrested  by  San  Diego  city  police 
for  possessing  and  attempting  to  deal  in  a con- 
trolled substance,  was  placed  on  one  year’s  pro- 
bation by  the  civil  court  and  received  a suspend- 
ed sentence  of  six  months’  confinement  in  the 
county  jail. 

Following  the  trial,  his  command  sought  per- 
mission from  appropriate  authorities  to  convene 
a general  court-martial  for  the  offenses.  Al- 
though court-martial  for  charges  previously  tried 
in  a state  court  is  unusual,  it  is  not  considered 
“double  jeopardy”  since  military  and  state  judi- 


severe 

i 

cial  processes  are  conducted  by  different  “sover^  , 
eigns.”  At  the  general  court-martial,  the  member^ 
was  sentenced  to  three  years’  confinement  at 
hard  labor,  reduction  in  rank  to  the  lowest  enlist- 
ed paygrade  and  a dishonorable  discharge. 

The  case  highlights  the  Navy’s  determination 
not  to  allow  the  illegal  use  of  drugs  on  or  off  du- 
ty. Explaining  the  requirement  for  different  and 
more  stringent  standards  of  conduct  in  the  Navy,. , 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Hayward  said,  “The  illegal  use  of  drugs  consti- 
tutes a serious  breach  of  discipline  which  under-, 
mines  the  very  fiber  of  the  combat  readiness  of  < 
our  Navy,”  adding,  “the  Navy  is  not  a mirror  of 
society.” 


Quality  up,  desertions 

Figures  released  recently  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment show  a decrease  of  nearly  7,000  unau- 
thorized absentees  and  more  than  5,000  deserters 
during  fiscal  year  1981  compared  to  FY  80.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  improved 
management  in  the  selection  of  volunteers  for  the 
military  services  during  FY  81  and  the  resulting 


down 

higher  quality  of  recruits  accounted  for  the  de- 
cline. 

All  services  reported  declines  in  both  categor- 
ies, and  rates  are  the  lowest  experienced  during 
the  last  14  years.  The  Navy  reduced  its  unauthor- 
ized absentees  by  1,173  and  recorded  1,950  fewer 
deserters  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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Navy  plans  to  recruit  more  women 


The  Navy  will  continue  with  a planned  increase 
in  the  number  of  female  officers  to  6,400  and  en- 
listed women  from  the  current  35,000  level  to 
45,000  by  fiscal  year  1985.  The  increase  supports 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger’s  goal  of 
expanding  the  role  of  women  in  the  military  and 
removing  obstacles  to  fully  utilizing  their  capabil- 


ities. 

In  a recent  interview,  Navy  Secretary  John 
Lehman  Jr.  said,  “We  have  a reasonably  ambi- 
tious goal  to  expand  (the  role  of)  women.  We 
aim  to  do  everything  within  the  law  to  remove 
obstacles — to  have  a clear  path  for  professional  , 
progression.” 
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ommissary  shoppers  save  money 


Navy  commissary  store  customers  saved  20.8 
percent  of  retail  food  costs  and  spent  more  than 
$663  million  in  fiscal  year  1981,  according  to  fig- 
ures released  in  January  by  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office.  The  savings  are  based 


on  supermarket  price  comparisons  showing  that 
retail  prices  for  items  purchased  last  year  would 
have  totaled  $837  million,  $174  million  more  than 
commissary  shoppers  paid. 


5 achelor  Cola  begins  overseas 


A bachelor  cost  of  living  allowance  (Cola)  for 
single  and  unaccompanied  members  in  high  cost 
overseas  areas  was  included  in  Navy  paychecks 
effective  Jan.  12.  The  Cola  gives  members  receiv- 
ing government  quarters  and  messing  47  percent 
of  the  without-dependents  rate  paid  to  single  or 


i tale  of  two  ships 

Destroyer  tender  USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  returned 
to  its  home  port  of  San  Diego  on  Feb.  10,  com- 
pleting its  25th  and  final  deployment.  Commis- 
sioned in  April  1940,  Dixie  is  the  oldest  ship  on 
continuous  active  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Dur- 
ing its  deployment,  Dixie  provided  services  for 
Indian  Ocean  units  and  called  at  Subic  Bay, 

R.P.;  Diego  Garcia;  Sydney,  Australia;  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius;  Karachi,  Pakistan;  and  Moga- 
dishu, Somalia.  Dixie  is  scheduled  for  decommis- 
sioning in  June. 

When  Dixie's  crew  members  went  ashore  in 
Mogadishu,  they  learned  that  an  orphans’  home 
was  badly  in  need  of  help.  Deteriorating  build- 
ings showed  peeling  paint  and  broken  windows. 
Rooms  were  spartan  with  little  furniture,  and  the 
orphanage’s  supply  of  flour,  sugar  and  rice  had 
been  destroyed  in  a flood.  Dixie's  crew  acted 
within  hours. 

A working  party  mended  what  they  could. 

They  built  furniture,  painted  the  home,  rewired 
electrical  circuits,  repaired  small  appliances,  made 


unaccompanied  members  on  separate  rations. 

The  new  allowance  corrects  a longstanding  in- 
equity that  denied  single  and  unaccompanied 
members  who  live  on  base  and  eat  in  Navy  mess- 
es any  compensation  for  additional  expenses  in- 
curred in  overseas  areas. 


a jungle  gym  and  seesaw  for  the  children  and  put 
up  an  outdoor  barbecue  and  picnic  table.  The 
ship’s  dentist  came  to  the  home  and  gave  dental 
care  to  needy  patients.  The  crew  raised  $2,000  to 
help  with  bills  and  supplies.  The  men  also  accom- 
plished the  building  of  30  new  pairs  of  crutches 
for  the  home’s  crippled  children. 

Dixie's  work  in  Mogadishu  was  continued  by 
USS  Oldendorf  (DD  972)  in  a port  visit  soon 
after.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mogadishu,  Donald 
K.  Petterson,  gave  his  thanks  for  Oldendorf  s 
efforts,  which  included  more  construction,  dona- 
tions and  repairs.  He  expressed  “deep  apprecia- 
tion” for  “the  clearly  evident  desire  of  the  Old- 
endorf s crew  to  assist  needy  Somalis.”  The 
message  echoed  earlier  praise  given  to  Dixie  by 
Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins, 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  who 
both  offered  their  personal  appreciation  to  crew 
members  for  what  Admiral  Watkins  termed  “an 
extraordinary  job  well  done.” 
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Shape  up  or  ship  out 


Because  of  the  success  of  last  year’s  upgrade 
program  which  allowed  commanding  officers  to 
discharge  people  who  routinely  migrate  between 
unsatisfactory  and  marginal  performance,  Project 
Upgrade  82  has  been  authorized.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, commanding  officers  may  discharge,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  government,  those  who 


are  no  longer  deserving  of  further  counseling,  ^ 
guidance  or  command  attention.  The  character  of 
the  discharge  will  be  warranted  by  the  individ- 
ual’s record. 

Details  of  the  program  are  in  a Jan.  16  mes- 
sage from  the  CNO  to  commanding  officers. 


Naval  aviation  safety  record  set 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aviators  made  1981 
the  safest  year  in  the  history  of  naval  aviation, 
according  to  recently  announced  figures.  The  ma- 
jor accident  (“A”  category)  rate  was  4.95  mis- 
haps per  100,000  flight  hours,  the  lowest  rate 
ever  recorded  in  naval  aviation.  Vice  Admiral 
W.L.  McDonald,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  air  warfare,  lauded  “the  professionalism 


of  every  member  of  the  aviation  community.”  T 
He  noted  that  figures  of  even  this  “safest”  year 
represent  the  loss  of  irreplaceable  flight  crew 
members  and  valuable  aviation  assets  and  called 
for  further  efforts  to  attain  an  even  lower  mishap 
rate. 

There  were  29  fewer  major  mishaps  in  1981 
than  in  the  previous  year. 


Navy  asks  reserve  counselors 
to  return  to  active  duty 


Fleet  Reserve  or  Selected  Reserve  people  pre- 
viously designated  as  drug  or  alcohol  counselors 
are  being  asked  to  volunteer  for  active  duty. 

They  will  be  assigned  to  billets  at  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Centers  and  Counseling  and  Assistance 
Centers  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
overseas.  The  assignments  will  be  for  a minimum 
of  two  years. 

Selected  reservists  applying  must  have  a Navy 


enlisted  classification  code  of  9519,  alcoholism 
treatment  specialist  or  9522,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  counselor.  Fleet  Reserve  people  must  have 
held  the  NEC  at  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve. 

Applications  for  these  limited  billet  availabili- 
ties will  be  filled  on  a first-come/first-served  ba- 
sis. For  specific  billet  availabilities,  call  commer- 
cial (202)  695-9316,  or  Autovon  225-9316. 
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Project  Handclasp 


in  Korea 

When  USS  Anchorage  (LSD  36)  and 
USS  Monticello  (LSD  35)  arrived  recently 
at  Pusan,  South  Korea,  with  25  tons  of 
medical  supplies,  food,  clothing  and 
health  supplies,  volunteer  crew  members 
stood  ready  to  distribute  the  items.  All 
they  needed  was  someone  to  identify  the 
most  needy  recipients. 

The  small  staff  at  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  Office,  Pusan,  responded  and 
made  arrangements  to  offload  and  distrib- 
ute the  Project  Handclasp  material. 

Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander John  Walkenford,  MSCO  com- 
manding officer,  Lieutenant  George  Scott, 
XO,  and  Chong  Song  Chin,  MSCO  Pu- 
san’s supply  director,  Monticello  crewmen 
distributed  supplies  to  Mercy  Hospital  and 
Boys’  Town.  Anchorage  sailors  delivered 
their  Project  Handclasp  goods  to  Mee  Ae 
orphanage.  MSCO  staff  members  distrib- 
uted other  items  to  a Vietnamese  refugee 
camp. 

“We  feel  fortunate  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  be  part  of  Project  Handclasp,” 


said  Scott,  who  had  compiled  a list  of 
nearly  a dozen  orphanages,  hospitals  and 
schools  as  beneficiaries  of  Project  Hand- 
clasp. “But  without  the  willing  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Korea,  we 
couldn’t  get  the  job  done.” 

U.S.  Navy  ships  carrying  Project  Hand- 
clasp supplies  to  the  Far  East  need  not 
worry  about  distribution.  MSCO  Pusan, 
one  of  five  offices  of  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  Far  East  headquartered  at 
Yokohama,  Japan,  is  willing  and  ready  to 
help  the  fleet  deliver  such  humanitarian 
cargo. 
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CPR  Explained 

In  the  January  1982  issue,  All  Hands  printed 
a letter  from  Yeoman  Second  Class  Asher  M. 
Plotkin,  a Naval  reservist  stationed  in  New 
York,  who  commented  on  a photo  carried  in 
the  September  1981  issue.  That  particular 
photo,  included  in  a feature  on  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Red  Cross,  de- 
picted a training  session  in  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation. 

Petty  Officer  Plotkin  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  technique  demonstrated  in  the  photo 
was  not  only  incorrect  but  was  dangerous  as 
well.  “One  of  the  first  things  I was  taught,” 
he  said,  “was  to  keep  the  fingers  off  the  body 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  ribs  of  the  victim.” 

He’s  right  but  the  answer  we  gave  in  the 
January  issue  hardly  filled  the  bill.  Our 
answer  should  have  included  the  following  in- 
formation: 

At  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken,  the 
student’s  hands  were  in  the  wrong  position, 
and  the  instructor  was  in  the  process  of  cor- 
recting the  technique.  According  to  the  in- 
structor, Mr.  Don  Sleeper,  assistant  national 
director  of  first  aid  for  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  basis  of  all  CPR  instruction  tech- 
niques and  methods  is  contained  in  the  August 
1980  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  journal  states  that, 
in  proper  CPR  technique,  fingers  may  be 
either  extended  or  interlaced  but  must  be  kept 
off  the  chest.  The  idea  is  that  chest  compres- 
sion will  be  on  the  sternum  to  create  proper 
intrathoracic  pressure,  causing  blood  to  evacu- 
ate the  heart.  If  the  fingers  were  in  contact 
with  the  chest,  this  downward  effort  would  be 
diffused,  possibly  causing  thoracic  injury. 

The  instructor  further  explained  that  there 
are  some  people  who  cannot  do  CPR  properly 
because  of  wrist  inflexibility  which  does  not 
allow  hyperextension  of  the  fingers.  There- 
fore, such  individuals  need  to  have  the  fingers 
in  contact  with  the  chest,  but  must  not  allow 
weight  from  the  fingers  to  be  on  the  chest. 
Weight  must  be  totally  on  the  heels  of  the 
hands.  However,  he  added,  this  procedure 
must  be  determined  only  under  proper  class- 
room procedures. 

The  editors  did  not  intentionally  mean  to 
mislead  readers.  It’s  just  a case  where  a little 
more  information  in  the  cutline  would  have 
explained  the  action  in  the  photo.— ED. 


Reunions 

• USS  Plunkett  (DD  431) — Reunion  being 
organized.  Shipmates  who  served  from  1941- 
1945  should  send  name  and  address  to  George 
A.  Schweis,  18  Spruce  Drive,  Marshallton, 
R.D.  4,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380. 

• USS  Sibley  (APA  206)  World  War  II 
crew — Reunion  being  planned  for  spring 
1982.  Contact  CHP  H.  McKie,  3725  Old 
Waynesboro  Road,  Augusta,  Ga.  30906. 

• VPB-203  (PBM) — Reunion  planned  for 
World  War  II  members.  Contact  David  M. 
Burns,  c/o  KOA  of  Sarasota,  1699  Desoto 
Road,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33580. 

• U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School— 34th  an- 
nual reunion  and  symposium  May  1,  1982,  at 
Patuxent  River,  Md.  To  ensure  receiving  an 
invitation,  alumni  should  send  current  mailing 
address  to  Lt.  Cmdr.  Thom  Bernsen,  Reunion 
Coordinator,  U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School, 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md. 
20670. 

• Carrier  Air  Group  17  (1943-1945)— 

Reunion  May  6,  1982,  in  conjunction  with 
Association  of  Naval  Aviation  Inc.’s  meeting 
in  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact  Cmdr.  James  A. 
Chinn,  2558  Blaze  Trail,  Diamond  Bar,  Calif. 
91765;  telephone  (714)  598-1762. 

• Preventive  and  Occupational  Medicine 
Professionals — 24th  Navy  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Health  Workshop,  May  10-14, 
1982,  in  San  Diego.  Contact  Cmdr.  RE. 
Campbell,  Navy  Environmental  Health  Cen- 
ter, Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Va.  23511. 

• Marine  Corps  Air  Facility— Reunion 
May  22,  1982,  at  MCAF  Quantico,  Va.  Con- 
tact Judy  Skinner,  MCAF  Quantico,  Va. 
22134;  telephone  (703)  640-2442. 

• USS  San  Juan  (CL  54) — Reunion  May 
24-26,  1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Capt. 
Will  Carpenter,  1119  Aquia  Drive,  Stafford, 
Va.  22554. 

• USS  Furse  (DD  882)  — Former  crew 
members  1968-1972  interested  in  June  1982 
reunion  contact  Van  Worman,  Cedar  Lane 
Farm,  Midland,  Va.  22728;  telephone  (703) 
788-4355. 

• USS  Diphda  (AKA  59)  1944-1948— Re- 
union planned  for  June  1982  in  St.  Louis. 
Contact  Tom  Coogan,  12185  Ford  Line, 
Southgate,  Mich.  48195. 


• USS  Chicago  (CA  29,  CA  136)— Third  * 

annual  reunion,  June  10-13,  1982,  in 

Millbrae,  Calif.  Contact  M.E.  Kramer.  41 
Homestead  Drive,  Boardman,  Ohio  44512  or  \A 
Ken  Maysenhalder,  2473  Forbes  Ave..  Santa  l«J 
Clara,  Calif.  95050;  telephone  (408)  244-  | 
7264. 

• LST  607  1944-1946— Reunion  June  17-  I 
20,  1982,  in  Loomis,  Calif.  Contact  Floyd  . 
Tate,  6323  Brace  Road,  Loomis,  Calif. 
95650;  telephone  (916)  652-6823. 

• USS  Black  Hawk  (AD  9)  and  DesDivs 
(Asiatic  Fleet)— Reunion  June  11-13.  1982, 

in  Seattle.  Contact  G.H.  Mason.  51 12  21st  St.  1 
N.E.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  98371;  telephone  ' 
(206)  863-8700. 

• USS  Chester — Third  reunion  June  18-19.  I 
1982,  in  Media,  Pa.  Contact  Frank  LaBom- 
bard,  4 Howard  Ave.,  Vallejo,  Calif.  94590; 
telephone  (707)  643-9098. 

• USS  Fanning  (DD  385) — Reunion  June 
1982,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Contact  Fred 
Winger,  712  Hewlett  St.,  Bakersfield.  Calif. 
93309;  telephone  (805)  323-7013. 

• Yorktown  CV-5  Club,  Inc.— Reunion 
June  3-5,  1982,  in  San  Diego.  Contact  V.J. 
Yost,  2666  Calle  Quebrada.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92139. 

• USS  Princeton  (CV  37),  V-l  Division, 
Korea  1950-54— Reunion  June  17-19,  1982, 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contact  William  A. 
Walker,  5421  Dossett  Road,  Eight  Mile,  Ala. 
36613;  telephone  (205)  456-4082. 

• Navy  Bombing  Squadron  (VB  102-VPB 
102)  “Liberators” — A reunion  for  all  who 
served  with  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II,  June  24-27,  1982,  in  New  Or- 
leans. Contact  Christian  Capdevielle,  Route  5, 

Box  119,  Covington,  La.  70433. 

• USS  Miami  (CL  89) — Sixth  annual  re- 
union June  18-20,  1982,  in  Lancaster  Pa. 
Contact  Stanton  C.  Richardson.  5507  Limeric 
Circle,  Wilmington,  Del.  19808;  telephone 
(302)  366-1974. 

• USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  Asso- 

ciation (former  crew  members) — 20th  an- 
nual reunion  June  20-24,  1982,  in 

Wilmington,  N.C.  Contact  Alton  H.  Starling. 
10839  Hampton  Road,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32217;  telephone  (904)  268-3813. 

• USS  Whitehurst  (DE  634) — Reunion  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  June  24-26,  1982.  Contact 
John  Shaver,  104  N.  Oxalis  Drive,  Orlando, 

Fla.  32807. 
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On  top  again.  Midshipman  First  Class  Walter  Nobles  (left),  last  summer's 
regimental  commander,  is  this  semester's  brigade  commander  in  charge  of 
the  4,500-member  Brigade  of  Midshipmen  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  A 
physical  science  major  and  class  treasurer,  Nobles  plans  to  enter  the 
Marine  Corps  after  graduation  next  month.  Deputy  brigade  commander  is 
Kevin  Wilhelm  (right).  An  aerospace  engineering  major,  Wilhelm  entered 
the  academy  after  more  than  a year  as  an  enlisted  man.  He  plans  to  enter 
flight  training. 
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Where’s  mymomma?  USS  Bonefish  (SS  582)  had  a special  visitor  come 
aboard  when  the  submarine  recently  visited  Ensenada,  Mexico.  The  seal 
allowed  the  sub 's  sailors  to  get  close  during  the  unannounced  visit,  but  it 
wasn 't  interested  in  remaining  aboard.  It  just  sort  of  stopped  by  to  give 
Bonefish  its  seal  of  approval.  Photo  by  Cmdr.  M.  C.  Current. 
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Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse 


as  being  only  the  tip  of  an  enormous  ice- 
berg. 

How  does  it  all  start?  Who’s  responsi- 
ble? What  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  answers  to  the  first  two  questions 
are  easy.  Fraud,  waste  or  abuse  in  the  - 
Navy  begins  with  you  and  me— and  every 
other  One-Navy  person,  whether  civilian  *4 
or  military.  We’re  all  responsible.  In  a 
thousand  and  one  ways— when  we  waste 
supplies,  abuse  leave,  fudge  on  expense 
accounts,  add  to  travel  expenses  or  falsely  - 
claim  dependents— we  make  that  iceberg 
bigger  and  tougher  to  break  up. 

The  answer  to  what  can  be  done  about  it 
doesn’t  come  quite  so  easily;  it  involves 
personal  accountability,  not  only  for  one- 
self but  also  for  one’s  shipmates  and  co-  „ 
workers.  That  accountability  makes  every- 
one responsible  for  reporting  abuses  when 
they’re  witnessed  and  for  working  openly 
to  eliminate  waste.  It  means  that  cheating 
the  government  in  any  way  is  fraudulent. 

The  problem  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse 


In  a Gallup  Poll  conducted  last  year,  a 
cross  section  of  Americans  voiced  the 
opinion  that  as  much  as  25  cents  of  every 
defense  dollar  probably  is  wasted.  They 
felt  that  in  the  federal  government,  in 
general,  the  waste  is  even  worse:  32  cents. 

Those  polled  are  not  so  far  off  the  mark. 
The  federal  government  loses  a staggering 
amount  of  money  annually  through  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse.  The  total  extent  of  loss  is 
unknown  (waste  and  abuse  are  especially 
difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents), 
but  the  yearly  tab  for  known  fraud  cases  in 
the  federal  government  has  skyrocketed  to 
the  multimillions. 

A recent  study  showed  that  in  a two- 
and-one-half-year  period  alone,  nearly 
one-half  of  77,21 1 government  fraud  cases 
were  traced  to  defense  agencies — includ- 
ing the  Navy.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
$220  million  or  about  $410  for  every  man 
and  woman  in  Navy  blue— an  enormous 
amount  by  anyone’s  standards.  But  large  as 
it  is,  that  amount  can  be  described  simply 
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in  the  government  has  received  a lot  of 
publicity  lately.  Still,  fraud  is  not  anything 
new,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  exists 
in  the  Navy.  The  Navy,  however,  is  doing 
something  about  it. 

The  Naval  Inspector  General,  Rear  Ad- 
miral E.W.  Carter  III,  is  the  Navy’s  prime 
mover  in  the  battle  against  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  self-analysis  and  self-criticism  of  the 
Navy’s  internal  management,  operation 
and  administration.  As  the  embodiment  of 
the  Navy’s  policy  to  eliminate  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse,  the  inspector  general  lends  a 
ready  ear  to  people  relaying  information 
which  may  lead  to  an  improved  manage- 
ment system,  a recovery  of  funds  or  a con- 
viction. The  inspector  general  wants  to 
know  what  you  know— or  even  what  you 
think  you  know— about  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse  in  the  Navy. 

The  inspector  general’s  office  is  the 
Navy’s  watchdog  in  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can public’s  interest.  In  coordinating  the 
attack  on  these  problems,  the  Navy  will 
not  hesitate  to  investigate  anyone  regard- 
less of  rank. 

Such  investigations  already  are  showing 
results.  During  the  six  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1981,  the  Naval  Investigative 
Service  completed  1,414  fraud  investiga- 
tions and  3,600  larceny  investigations. 
The  investigations  covered  a wide-range  of 
job  responsibilities  and  uncovered  signifi- 
cant instances  of  fraud  in  specific  areas 
such  as  false  billings  on  contracts,  wrong- 
ful use  of  government  computers,  fraudu- 
lent receipt  of  disability  payments,  forgery 
of  money  orders,  diversion  of  government 
property  and  false  travel  claims. 

As  a result,  the  government  actually  re- 
covered or  realized  a potential  saving  of 
more  than  $4.9  million.  The  people  found 
guilty  of  fraud  were  penalized  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  crimes.  Some  were 
punitively  discharged;  some  were  fined  or 
reduced  in  grade;  numbers  of  civilian  em- 
ployees were  dismissed  from  their  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  fraud 
and  the  recovery  of  funds,  another  signifi- 
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cant  fact  about  those  investigations  stands 
out.  Almost  500  of  those  cases  came  to 
light  because  Navy  people  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  report  their  suspicions.  Ev- 
eryone can  support  the  Navy  in  its  en- 
deavor to  uncover  these  abuses.  If  you  are 
suspicious  that  any  action  might  involve 
fraud,  waste  or  abuse,  report  it  to  your 
superior.  Above  all,  use  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. If,  because  of  circumstances,  you 
cannot  make  use  of  the  chain  of  command, 


call  the  local  Naval  Investigative  Service 
office.  You  might  prefer  to  use  the  confi- 
dential DoD  Hotline  set  up  to  combat 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse:  800-424-9098 
(toll  free),  693-5080  (Washington,  D.C., 
area),  223-5080  (Autovon).  Any  of  these 
actions  can  put  into  motion  an  initiative 
criminal  intelligence  operation  (ICIO)  by 
the  Naval  Investigative  Service. 

Through  such  an  operation,  NIS  first  de- 
termines if  criminal  activity  actually  exists 


within  a naval  element.  The  ICIO  does  not  * 
have  to  be  based  on  overt  criminal  activity 
such  as  50  one-pound  cans  of  coffee  miss- 
ing from  the  commissary's  shelves.  It  can 
be  put  into  action  on  the  basis  of  suspicion, 
for  example,  that  unauthorized  people  are 
using  the  commissary,  that  there  have  been 
frequent  shortages  in  a unit’s  non-appro- 
priated  funds,  that  there  are  too  many  in- 
ventory shortages  to  be  considered  merely 
paperwork  errors.  In  many  cases,  such 
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suspicions  come  from  people  in  a position 
to  review  stock  inventories,  cash  flow  re- 
cords, or  damage  and  travel  claims. 

Ah,  travel  claims — now  there’s  some- 
thing. This  is  an  area  ripe  for  the  picking. 
Who  knows,  say,  that  you  didn’t  actually 
pay  $48  for  a hotel  room?  And  why  not 
add  in  $20  additional  a day  for  food?  A 
travel  claim  seems  a likely  place  to  grab  a 
few  extra  bucks.  At  least  it  sometimes 
seems  so  to  the  individual  who  thinks  that 
a single  claim  isn’t  anything  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  raise  a fuss  about.  After  all, 
who  cares  about  an  extra  $8.77  on  a travel 
claim— it’s  a little  thing.  Well,  think  again. 

It’s  true  that  cases  one  reads  in  the  news- 
papers are  usually  big,  one-of-a-kind 
frauds:  the  $10,000  bribe,  the  $60,000 
contract  kickback,  the  acceptan9e  of  an  ex- 
pensive fur  or  piece  of  jewelry.  What  we 
don’t  read  about— nor  realize  the  extent 
of— are  the  everyday,  so-called  little  things 
like  those  travel  claims. 

Let’s  see  just  how  trifling  travel  claim 
fraud  really  is. 

In  May  1978,  a Naval  Investigative 
Service  resident  agency  on  the  West  Coast 
initiated  a criminal  intelligence  operation 
to  look  into  180  suspicious  travel  claims 
submitted  by  shipyard  employees.  Of  117 
investigations  completed  as  of  Oct.  30, 
1981  (52  proved  not  fraudulent;  1 1 remain 
to  be  resolved),  the  government  recovered 
$170,869.01,  which  the  employees  had  to 


pay  back,  plus  $47,488.63  in  fines  for  a 
total  of  $218,384.63— an  average  of 
$1,866.53  per  fraudulent  claim.  Addi- 
tionally 79  of  those  cases  were  subse- 
quently prosecuted  by  the  U.S.  attorney. 

So  even  though  a travel  claim  might 
seem  a likely  place  to  pick  up  a little 
pocket  money,  it  also  is  highly  suspect. 
Reviewers  are  taking  second  looks  at  a lot 
of  claims  these  days. 

Another  area  being  watched  is  the  De- 
pendency Assistance  Program.  Generally, 
you  can  claim  as  a dependent  a person 


such  as  a parent  or  your  child  who  lives 
away  from  you  and  for  whom  you  provide 
more  than  50  percent  support.  However, 
there  are  those  who  actually  make  up  non- 
existent dependents.  Or  they  claim  actual 
relatives,  but  such  relatives  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  military  person. 

In  an  attempt  to  unearth  these  fraudulent 
claims,  the  Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  routinely  sorts  out  claims 
every  month  for  special  review.  Suspicious 
ones  are  sent  on  to  NIS  for  investigation. 

What  happens  to  those  who  make  false 
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dependency  assistance  claims?  First,  those 
found  guilty  administratively  are  made  to 
pay  back  the  amount  that  had  been  allot- 
ted; in  addition,  they  are  subject  to  disci- 
plinary action  which  can  extend  to  a dis- 
honorable discharge,  five  years  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor,  loss  of  all  pay  and 
reduction  to  the  lowest  paygrade.  Sud- 
denly, fraud  is  expensive— to  you. 

“Every  time  we  find  a loophole  in  the 
system  we  plug  it,”  said  Daniel  J. 
Sweeney,  assistant  director  for  criminal  in- 
vestigations. “Most  of  the  safeguards  are 
there,  but  there  are  some  things  we’ve 
overlooked.  That’s  why  Navy  managers 
must  be  especially  aware  of  ‘cumshaw’ 
and  ‘midnight  requisitions.’  All  Navy  peo- 
ple must  be  vigilant  and  ready  to  report 
any  suspicions.” 

So,  even  though  the  system  is  working, 
especially  in  areas  where  paperwork  is 
subject  to  review,  the  Navy  is  still  losing 
millions  of  dollars  a year  in  other  ways.  In 
hand  tools  alone— misplaced  or  lost 
through  carelessness  or  stolen  outright- 
losses  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  thousands 
of  dollars  daily. 

The  money  to  replace  those  tools  and 
other  stolen  items  comes  out  of  the  Navy’s 
budget  and  out  of  a command’s  operating 
funds.  It  means  a reduction  in  resources 
available  to  support  operating  units.  Even- 
tually, the  cost  works  its  way  down  to  the 
average  citizen  who  pays  for  the  loss 
through  taxes.  In  other  words,  if  you  steal 


from  the  government,  you  steal  from  each 
other  and  from  yourself. 

One  group  at  the  Norfolk  naval  station 
who  thought  they  could  line  their  pockets 
at  the  government’s  expense  included 
several  senior  petty  officers.  They  were 
stealing  scrap  metal,  selling  it  cheap  to  a 
junk  dealer  who  held  a contract  to  buy 
Navy  scrap,  and  pocketing  the  payment. 
They — and  the  junk  dealer— are  now  under 
federal  indictment.  Their  Navy  careers  are 
mined. 

Sometimes,  NIS  gets  more  than  it  goes 
after,  and  investigations  into  suspected 
criminal  activity  often  result  in  the  discov- 
ery of  waste  or  management  inefficiencies 
in  addition  to  outright  criminal  activity. 

One  case  in  point  was  a “storefront” 
(sting)  operation  set  up  by  NIS  agents  in 


Vallejo,  Calif.  Acting  as  fences,  agents 
rented  a building  and  passed  the  word  that 
they  were  in  the  market  to  buy  hot  prop- 
erty. According  to  NIS  agents,  stolen 
goods  began  to  pour  in,  but  not  all  of  the 
items  had  been  stolen  from  the  govern- 
ment. Much  of  it  had  been  stolen  in  the 
civilian  community.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
recovering  $30,000  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  operation,  it  benefited  the  com- 
munity by  exposing  a burglary  ring. 

The  Naval  Investigative  Service  feels 
that  in  uncovering  and  combating  fraud, 
the  chain  of  command  is  still  the  most  ef- 
fective reporting  method. 

If  a sailor  or  a civilian  sees  something  he 
doesn’t  think  is  proper  or  feels  it  is  an 
abuse  of  the  system,  he  should  report  it  up 
the  chain  of  command.  Whether  it’s  using 
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franked  envelopes  for  personal  mail,  steal- 
ing paint  or  making  long-distance  personal 
calls  on  government  lines,  it  must  be  re- 
ported. If  the  chain  doesn’t  act,  the  sailor 
should  write  to  the  respective  fleet  inspec- 
tor general  or  to  the  inspector  general’s  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C. 

Troubles  on  a grand  scale  have  come  to 
light  through  various  means.  In  one  case, 
stolen  batteries  were  being  sold  for  their 
silver  content,  which  had  a market  value  of 
$1.5  million.  In  another  scheme,  new  air- 
craft turbine  blades  made  of  a special 
metal  were  salted  away  in  scrap  piles  to  be 
sold  later  to  metal  dealers.  Profits  reached 
the  $500,000  mark  until  that  scheme  was 
uncovered. 

If  you  use  the  hotline,  the  Naval  Investi- 
gative Service  requests  that  you  identify 
yourself;  at  your  request,  your  name  will 
be  kept  confidential.  Sometimes  the  NIS 
investigation  runs  into  a dead  end  that 
might  be  opened  up  only  by  asking  for 
further  details  from  the  person  who  made 
the  initial  call.  “If  we  have  no  one  to  come 
forth  with  additional  information,  we 
might  have  to  drop  the  investigation,”  said 
Special  Agent  Joseph  O’Connor. 

But  no  matter  how  the  information 
comes  in  or  how  sketchy  it  originally  is, 
the  Navy  will  investigate  all  leads.  In  the 
quest  to  root  out  and  eliminate  fraud,  to- 
day’s Navy  means  business. 

So,  if  you’re  living  in  government  quar- 
ters and  still  drawing  BAQ,  you  had  better 


move  or  eliminate  the  BAQ.  Set  your  re- 
cord straight. 

If  your  buddy— recently  assigned  to 
Guam— plans  to  fly  across  the  United 
States  but  then  claims  that  he  drove,  advise 
him  not  to  try  it.  Investigators  will  want 
proof  of  how  he  disposed  of  the  non-exist- 
ent car. 

If  you  know  your  co-worker  is  accepting 
gifts  from  a contractor,  tell  him  or  her  it’s 
best  to  say  no.  That  trick  is  a good  way  to 
lose  one’s  job. 

If  you're  thinking  of  submitting  a dime 
store  receipt  instead  of  a bona  fide  hotel 
bill  from  your  last  trip,  think  twice.  Re- 
viewers are  looking  closely  at  all  such  sub- 
missions; bills  for  lodging  require  the 
name  of  the  hotel,  location,  dates  and  ex- 
act amounts  paid  out. 


And  when  claiming  allotments  for  de- 
pendents, better  make  sure  that  they  really 
are  dependent  on  you.  The  Navy  Finance 
Center  has  a way  of  catching  up  with  these 
claims. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  as  far  as 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  is  concerned,  you 
are  your  brother’s— and  sister’s— keeper.  It 
is  your  responsibility  to  watch  for  it,  elimi- 
nate it  when  you  can  and,  above  all,  report 
it.  No  one  who  abuses  the  government  sys- 
tem can  claim  ignorance.  It’s  done  know- 
ingly. 

— Article  by  Joanne  E.  Duinene 
and  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
—Cartoons  by  Michael  D.  Tuffli 
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As  Near  to  Real 


When  the  Green  nation  surrendered, 
a large  island  chain  in  the  Pacific  was 
given  to  the  Orange  nation. 

For  the  next  35  years,  however,  the 
Orange  nation  did  little  to  develop 
those  islands  and  did  not  object  to  the 
Green  nation  fishermen  who  fished  the 
bountiful  waters  surrounding  the  string 
of  islands  and  atolls. 

In  early  1981  when  the  Orange  coun- 
try learned  that,  in  addition  to  fishing, 
Green  intended  to  drill  for  oil,  it  imme- 
diately fortified  the  islands.  Airfields 
were  constructed  and  equipped  with 
warplanes;  pier  facilities  were  built  on 
two  of  the  islands. 

In  June,  Orange  went  a step  further 
and  declared  the  waters  surrounding 
the  islands  an  inland  sea  over  which 
they  would  have  total  jurisdiction.  This 
meant  the  Green  nation  could  no  long- 
er fish  those  waters  and  certainly  there 
would  be  no  oil  drilling. 

Green  asked  the  United  States  for 
help  in  rejecting  Orange’s  mandate. 
Navy  Task  Force  74  deployed  to  Green 
nation’s  northern  island  and  stood 
ready  to  help  Green’s  forces  protect  the 
drilling  operations.  The  task  force 
would  enter  into  the  claimed  inland  sea 
only  if  attacked  while  escorting  oil  rigs 
into  the  area. 

Task  Force  74’s  flotilla  consisted  of 
more  than  19  vessels  and  two  fighter  jet 
squadrons.  Aboard  two  guided  missile 
frigates,  tension  was  visible  on  the 
faces  of  sailors.  Throughout  the  ships’ 
compartments,  eyes  followed  the 
clocks’  hands.  Forgotten  was  the  previ- 
ous night’s  liberty  on  the  town.  The 
sailors  wondered  if  all  their  training 
would  pay  off.  Would  they  be  able  to 
work  as  a team? 

Then  the  worst  happened,  the  Or- 
ange nation’s  fleet  made  its  move — 
threats  dissolved  into  actions. 

The  task  force  commander  quickly 
reacted.  He  calmly  picked  up  the  mike 
and  broadcast  over  the  public  address 


system — “Commence  the  battle  prob- 
lem.” 

TENOREX  1981  was  under  way. 

Sponsored  and  created  by  Captain 
William  L.  Horne  and  his  command, 
Naval  Reserve  Readiness  Command 
Region  10  in  New  Orleans,  TENOREX 
was  the  culminating  exercise  of  a year’s 
training  on  the  shipboard  simulator 
(SBS).  And  fortunately  for  the  700  na- 
val reservists  involved,  the  foregoing 
scenario  existed  not  on  the  high  seas, 
but  simultaneously  in  the  computer 
banks  of  digital  target  generators 
housed  in  the  SBS  located  in  Houston 
and  near  Lake  Pontchartrain  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  Orleans. 

Purpose  of  the  two-weekend  exercise 
was  to  involve  the  17  Naval  Reserve 
Centers  in  the  region’s  five-state  area 
in  planning,  preparing,  executing  and 
evaluating  operational  readiness  with- 
out actually  deploying  reservists 
aboard  ship. 

But  questions  arise:  How  could  they 
learn  about  ships,  tactics  and  control- 
ling battle  damage  if  they  don’t  go  to 
sea?  How  can  one  be  in  a battle  situa- 
tion and  not  be  on  a ship? 

The  answers  lie  in  the  shipboard  sim- 
ulator, a training  device  that  duplicates 
the  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered 
aboard  ship.  RedCom  10  has  two  of 
the  26  operational  SBSs  in  the  Navy — 
one  in  Houston  and  one  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Externally,  the  SBS  looks  like  a 
small,  windowless  building.  However, 
its  interior  resembles  the  departments 
found  on  a ship-of-the-line — the 
bridge,  combat  information  center, 


The  shipboard  simulator,  a modular  mock-up 
of  a combat  ship’s  compartments,  is  proving  to 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  training  Naval  Reserve 
units. 
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damage  control  central,  main  propul- 
sion and  radio  central. 

Through  a central  computer  and  the 
digital  target  generator,  the  bridge, 
helm  and  the  CIC  can  be  fed  up  to  35 
emergencies.  Crew  members  then  re- 
spond as  if  they  were  actually  at  sea 
and  under  attack.  Battle  action  comes 
hot,  heavy  and  quick.  Just  when  one 
problem  is  solved — evading  a torpedo 
for  example — in  come  attack  aircraft 
dropping  bombs,  calling  for  more  eva- 
sive action. 

If  the  “ship”  receives  a hit,  damage 


control  central  plots  the  damage  and 
then  relays  the  information  to  the  near- 
est repair  locker  team.  The  team 
repairs  the  damage  in  one  of  the  sim- 
ulator’s unique  compartments.  It  sim- 
ulates a collapsed  bulkhead  in  need  of 
shoring,  pipes  which  have  to  be 
patched  and  fires  that  must  be  doused. 
All  this  usually  takes  place  as  the  com- 
partment continues  to  flood. 

When  the  “ship”  is  on  the  offensive 
and  scores  a hit,  the  blip  representing 
the  enemy  on  the  CIC  radar  screen  will 
vanish.  Says  Horne,  “About  the  only 


thing  not  simulated  is  the  water.  But 
this  is  not  tabletop  war  gaming.  What 
happens  aboard  ship  under  battle  con- 
ditions happens  in  the  SBS — it’s  all  ex- 
tremely realistic.” 

TENOREX  wasn’t  the  first  time  , 
these  reservists  had  manned  the  SBS. 
Throughout  the  year,  region  10  sailors  , 


Below:  Realism  in  the  SBS:  the  combat  infor- 
mation center  where  the  “enemy”  is  tracked 
and  plotted.  Opposite  page:  A reserve  fire  team 
(bottom)  prepares  to  enter  the  damage  control 
trainer.  A porthole  in  the  trainer  where  a crew- 
man (top)  patches  a leaky  water  main. 


had  used  the  simulator  extensively  in 
both  New  Orleans  and  Houston;  each 
team  going  through  the  SBS  at  least 
twice  ungraded.  While  two  visits  are  a 
minimum,  they  have  been  aboard  the 
SBS  on  four  occasions.  The  emphasis 
was  on  training.  TENOREX,  the  final 
exam,  was  the  culmination  of  12 
months  of  individual  training  within  a 
team  training  environment. 


“Each  reservist  is  trained  and  tested 
at  various  watch  and  battle  stations 
while  the  entire  crew  is  evaluated  on 
how  well  they  perform  together,”  said 
Lieutenant  Commander  Tom  Plictia, 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Shipboard  Sim- 
ulator Laboratory  and  School  in  New 
Orleans. 

Added  Commander  Martin  Block, 
commanding  officer  of  Naval  Reserve 
Fleet  Training  Group  San  Diego  Det 
210  in  Houston,  whose  unit  designed 
the  battle  problems  and  wrote  the  com- 
puter tapes:  “The  only  elements  that 
are  different  with  this  final  exam  are 
the  order  and  rate  at  which  the  crews 
are  subjected  to  battle  conditions.  The 
SBS  can  simulate  over  100  battle  condi- 
tions or  problems  in  the  two-hour  exer- 
cise, but  units  will  be  presented  with  35 
or  so.” 

“This  training  points  out  areas 
which  can  be  the  basis  for  classroom 
training  when  these  people  get  back  to 
their  home  reserve  centers,”  Horne 
said.  “In  any  event,  they  will  be  in  the 
home  reserve  center  more  often  than  at 
the  SBS  site.  Now  the  classroom  train- 
ing is  tied  to  deficiencies  spotted  while 
in  the  SBS.” 


Not  everything  in  the  SBS  can  be 
practiced  in  the  classroom,  but  Horne 
says  if  a team  practices  procedures  and 
internal  communication  they  inevitably 
become  better  at  preplanning  and  or- 
ganization. That  way,  half  the  battle  is 
won.  He  said  it’s  usually  boring  at  a re- 
serve center  when  for  16  hours  one 
weekend  per  month  all  his  people  get  is 
schoolhouse  theory.  To  remedy  that, 
Horne  said  his  goal  is  to  get  the  reserv- 
ists out  of  the  classroom  and  give  them 
good  hands-on  training;  get  them  in- 
volved in  decision-making  exercises. 

The  fact  that  region  10  has  gone 
from  last  (of  16  RedComs)  to  second 
place  in  retention  appears  to  bear  out 
the  CO’s  belief  that  the  SBS  tool  offers 
“superb  instructional  quality.” 

“When  I offer  newcomers  this  type 
of  training,  they  join  a unit.  When  all  I 
offer  them  are  classroom  lectures,  they 
say  ‘no  thanks.’  The  SBS  has  been 
good  for  retention  and  weekend  away 
training  (WET).  It’s  really  boosted  mo- 
rale.” 

Morale  ran  high  as  did  enthusiasm 
throughout  TENOREX.  Lieutenant 
David  Treppendahl,  who  served  as  tac- 
tical action  officer  in  CIC,  felt  it  was 
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The  “enemy”  controlled  the  tempo  of  TENO- 
REX  by  plugging  in  35  problems  in  a two- 
hour  time  frame  on  the  digital  target  generator. 


his  most  challenging,  productive  and 
realistic  experience  to  date. 

One  umpire  in  TENOREX  was  Hull 
Technician  First  Class  Barry  Edwards, 
an  eight-year  veteran.  His  job  was 
grading  the  repair  party’s  response  to 
the  “ship’s”  physical  problems. 

“We  had  a ruptured  firemain  and  a 
flooded  compartment,  a hole  in  the 
ship’s  hull,  a sagging  bulkhead  and  a 
class-A  fire,”  he  said.  “The  shipboard 
reality  is  here;  this  situation  was  about 
as  near  to  real  as  you  can  get.” 

The  reservists  fighting  the  battle 
looked  at  the  exercise  in  the  same  light. 
Following  one  reserve  center’s  exam, 
Horne  lauded  a sailor  for  continuing  to 
try  and  work  his  radar  even  when  it 
was  malfunctioning. 

“The  point  is  he  didn’t  give  up  and 
say,  ‘ OK,  it  doesn’t  work,  let’s  go 
home.’  ” 

Another  positive  aspect  of  the  SBS 
training  is  the  savings  to  taxpayers. 


Training  costs  during  TENOREX  were 
about  $40  per  reservist  for  the  week- 
end. Said  Horne:  “You  can’t  get  a ship 
under  way  for  anything  near  that 
amount.” 

While  the  shipboard  simulator  has 
been  the  primary  means  for  training 
sea-going  reservists,  TENOREX 
wasn’t  designed  exclusively  for  them. 
Communications  units  from  New  Or- 
leans and  Houston  monitored  radio 
signals  and  handled  message  and  telex 
traffic.  Naval  control  of  shipping  units 
provided  rules  and  procedures  for  or- 
ganizing and  deploying  the  merchant 
convoy  which  the  ships  were  protect- 
ing. Legal  points  of  maritime  and  in- 
ternational law  were  handled  by  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps  reservists. 
Medical  units  from  New  Orleans  and 
Houston  kept  track  of  first  aid  and 
safety  practices. 

Two  of  the  most  important  reserve 
units  in  TENOREX  were  the  unseen 


villains  from  the  Orange  nation  who 
ran  the  digital  target  generators  and 
computers.  For  the  preceding  year,  as 
their  reserve  counterparts  had  re- 
hearsed shipboard  command  and  con- 
trol on  the  SBS,  detachments  from  - > 
fleet  training  groups  were  busy  check- 
ing the  complex  inputs  of  ship  speed,  A 
exercise  time,  attack  problems  and  de-  | 
fensive  actions.  In  short,  they  assumed 
the  role  of  the  enemy  and  kept  their 
submarines,  aircraft  and  weapons 
playing  havoc  with  the  two  “frigates.” 

Horne  sees  the  SBS  as  a catalyst  for 
readiness  among  Naval  Reserve  Cen- 
ters, a sort  of  wave  of  the  future  in  so- 
phisticated warfare  training.  “Eventu- 
ally, I think  I’ll  be  able  to  put  a price 
tag  on  how  much  readiness  an  SBS 
buys  for  the  Navy.  The  more  we  use  it, 
the  better  we’ll  become.” 

Improvements,  just  short  of  making 
it  float,  are  on  the  way  for  the  SBS — 
fine-tuning  the  engineering  module, 
adding  anti-submarine  warfare  capa- 
bilities and  linking  digital  target  gener- 
ators in  five  or  more  cities  from  a cen- 
tral location  are  just  a few. 

Expanding  on  the  SBS  capabilities 
will  undoubtedly  offer  better  training 
and  add  to  the  realism,  but  it  will  also 
result  in  even  more  complicated  exer-  J 
cises.  Horne  hopes  the  next  TENO- 
REX will  see  several  reserve  group 
“ships”  sailing  together  while  being 
presented  with  multiple  common 
threats.  That  way  the  crews  will  be  sub- 
jected to  emergencies  unique  not  only  r 
to  them  but  to  the  entire  task  group. 

“This  time  we  were  oriented  toward 
the  SBS  crews  as  individual  units,”  he 
said.  “The  next  TENOREX  will  be  a 
free  play — that  is,  we’ll  program  the 
computer  as  we  go  along.  It  will  add  to 
the  challenge  and  realism.” 

— Story  by  J02  J.  D.  Leipold 
— Photos  by  PHC  Bernard  Cleary 
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Casablanca 


Visits  to  foreign  ports  are  real  Na- 
vy adventures  that  are  repeated  many 
times  during  a year.  One  such  adven- 
ture last  year  was  when  Sixth  Fleet 
ships  USS  John  Rodgers  (DD  983) 
and  USS  W.S.  Sims  (FF  1059)  made 
a three-day  visit  to  the  Moroccan  port 
of  Casablanca.  For  many  of  the  men 
on  board,  it  proved  to  be  the  high- 
light of  a five-month  Mediterranean 
deployment. 

According  to  one  Sims  sailor,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  the 
visit  was  working  on  a school  for 
mentally  handicapped  children.  “The 
school  was  really  in  dire  need  of  re- 


pair,” he  said.  “The  paint  was  com- 
ing off  the  walls,  and  the  floor  was 
dry  rotted,  but  we  managed  to  get  a 
lot  of  the  work  done  in  just  three 
days.” 

“The  crews  from  both  Rodgers  and 
Sims  did  a great  job  at  the  school,” 
said  James  Bullock,  director  of  the 
American  Cultural  Center  in  Casa- 
blanca who  also  was  on  hand  to 
watch  the  ships’  arrival. 

“They  really  looked  good  with  all 
those  sailors  manning  the  rails,  and  it 
made  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 

“I  also  was  very  impressed  by  the 
men  going  on  liberty  in  uniform. 


They  really  looked  proud,  especially 
the  men  in  the  traditional  jumper  uni- 
form,” he  added. 

Communications  Technician  Col- 
lection Third  Class  John  Swessel  of 
John  Rodgers  found  his  uniform  a 
great  help  in  shopping.  “People  were 
much  more  open  and  friendly  when  I 
wore  it.  I was  sort  of  a center  of  at- 

Clockwise  from  right:  CT3  John  A.  Swessel 
and  QM3  Jeffery  A.  Jackson  check  a map  of 
Casablanca  streets  before  going  ashore.  Beauti- 
fully crafted  brass  catches  a sailor’s  eye.  FN 
Don  Bailey,  Swessel  and  Jackson  faced  with 
barrels  of  olives — what  a choice.  Courtyards, 
alleyways  and  arches  are  part  of  Casablanca’s 
charm. 
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tention  when  I wore  my  uniform,”  he 
said. 

Casablanca,  an  Atlantic  port  city 
and  the  largest  city  in  Morocco,  has  a 
population  of  about  1 1/2  million. 
Handsome  boulevards  and  fine  parks, 
a race  track,  sports  stadiums,  new 
and  old  shopping  areas  and  beaches 
attract  tourists  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  Navymen  were  deter- 
mined to  see  and  enjoy  all  Casablan- 
ca offered. 

Shopping  in  the  Medina  in  the  Ar- 
ab Quarter  was  a new  experience. 
There,  sailors  found  everything  from 
scribes  who  write  personal  letters  in 
Arabic  script  to  sellers  of  some  of  the 

Counterclockwise  from  left:  A shoe  repairman 
does  his  work  with  pride.  With  so  much  to  see 
in  Casablanca,  stopping  to  look  is  part  of  the 
fun.  Copper  pots  line  a wall  in  one  of  the 
many  specialty  shops.  While  some  sailors  tour 
the  city,  others  attend  to  the  everyday  work 
that  must  be  done  even  in  liberty  ports. 


finest  silk  in  the  world.  They  soon 
found  they  were  expected  to  haggle 
over  prices  and  learned  to  begin  by 
offering  about  one-half  of  what  was 
asked. 

According  to  Swessel,  there  just 
was  not  a bad  deal  in  town  for  the 
sailors.  “When  you  started  bargain- 
ing, prices  were  always  high.  But  with 
a little  effort  and  time  on  our  part, 
the  shopkeepers  would  always  come 
down  in  price.” 

“It  was  really  unbelievable;  I had 
never  seen  anything  like  that  before,” 
said  Quartermaster  Third  Class  Jef- 
fery Jackson.  “I  wanted  to  buy  a 
gold  ring  or  a bracelet,  but  I was  to- 
tally lost.  There  must  have  been  50  or 
60  stores  that  did  nothing  but  deal  in 
gold.” 

For  some  sailors,  the  beaches  were 
the  biggest  attraction.  They  are  sepa- 
rate areas  along  the  beach  front,  each 
one  charging  admission  and  providing 


bathhouses,  towels  and  even  swim 
suits.  Each  beach  area  has  its  own 
ocean-filled  pool  so  that  swimmers 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  frequently 
dangerous  surf  and  the  rocks. 

“It  was  just  one  large  swimming 
pool  after  another,”  said  Engineman 
Fireman  Don  Bailey.  “Some  of  the 
pools  were  the  most  beautiful  and 
largest  I have  ever  seen.  It  really  was 
an  amazing  sight.” 

During  the  three-day  visit,  the  men 
of  Sims  and  Rodgers  came  to  know 
Casablanca  as  much  more  than  just 
the  title  of  the  old  Humphrey  Bogart 
movie.  It  was  an  exciting  city,  and 
one,  according  to  Seaman  James  Al- 
varadu,  where  “the  people  are  friend- 
ly and  hospitable,  the  weather  is  great 
and  the  city  sights  are  memorable. 

“I’ll  always  remember  Casablan- 
ca.” 

— Story  and  photos 
by  PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner 
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Sai  Manning 


AWinning 

Combination 


When  Commander  Sai  Manning  became 
the  Navy’s  first  master  chief  in  the  late 
1950s,  he  reached  a milestone  in  a career 
which  has  since  spanned  another  three 
decades  and  is  still  going  strong. 

Today,  he  commands  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  ammunition  ship  USS  Pyro 
(AE  24),  a job  he  says  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  he’s  had  during  the  naval  ca- 
reer he  began  in  1940. 

“The  responsibility  that  goes  with  a 
command  at  sea  is  awesome  at  times,” 
Manning  said  during  an  interview  in  his 
stateroom.  “As  the  commanding  officer, 
you’re  the  father  confessor,  you’re  the 
judge  and  jury.  You  are  the  individual 
who’s  responsible  ultimately  for  every- 
thing. You  can’t  get  away  from  responsi- 
bility.” 

Manning’s  generally  easygoing  tone 
turns  serious  when  he  talks  about  the  role 
of  commanding  officer.  “At  sea,  the  safety 
of  your  people,  their  training,  the  readi- 
ness of  your  command  and  the  material 
condition  of  your  ship  rest  solely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  CO.” 

Manning  meets  the  challenges  of  com- 
mand by  applying  a set  of  values  he  for- 
mulated early  in  a career  that  includes 
more  than  34  years  of  sea  duty  aboard  14 
ships  and  as  CO  aboard  the  last  three. 
Good  management  is  the  backbone  of 
those  values. 

“Effective  management  is  the  most  im- 
portant tool  a commanding  officer  can  use 
to  get  his  ship  up  to  par  and  to  ensure  the 
proper  expenditure  of  his  dollars  and  use 
of  his  people,”  Manning  said. 

“Communication  is  another  important 
aspect  of  being  an  effective  commanding 
officer,”  he  said  as  he  folded  his  hands  on 


the  table  before  him.  “As  a CO,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  lowest 
echelon  of  your  command.  In  doing  that, 
you’re  always  aware  of  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  your  people.” 

Manning  has  maintained  strong  ties  with 
the  people  working  for  and  with  him 
throughout  his  career.  It’s  through  those 
years  of  effective  communication  that  he 
developed  his  listen,  learn  and  teach  brand 
of  leadership. 

He  knows  most  Pyro  crewmen  by  name 
and  frequently  stops  during  routine  tours 
of  the  ship  to  chat  with  the  men  about  their 
families  or  their  professional  development, 
one  of  Manning’s  greatest  concerns. 

“I  worry  about  my  younger  men.  I hate 
to  see  them  get  into  trouble,  but  I espe- 
cially don’t  like  to  see  a young  man  with 
potential  not  develop  that  potential,”  he 
said.  “I  don’t  expect  a lot  more  than  what 
a man  is  capable  of.  But  I certainly  expect 
him  to  function  to  his  utmost,  and  I fault 
him  if  he  doesn’t  try  to  better  himself.” 

The  captain’s  husky  voice  carried  the 
authority  of  experience  as  he  explained 
that  crewmen  not  trying  to  better  them- 
selves were  in  professional  doldrums.  To 
help  combat  the  doldrums  aboard  Pyro,  he 
instituted  a tutoring  system.  When  a young 
man  shows  signs  of  waning  professional 
enthusiasm,  a senior  petty  officer  is  as- 
signed as  his  tutor. 

“The  tutors  work  with  the  young  men, 
talk  to  them  and  help  them  in  their  weak 
areas.  They  also  help  prepare  them  for  ad- 
vancement exams.” 

Since  the  tutoring  program  was  insti- 
tuted aboard,  the  ship  has  boasted  a 90 
percent  success  rate  in  advancement  ex- 
ams. 


Shifting  a cigar  from  one  side  of  his 
mouth  to  the  other  as  his  cheek  bulged 
with  chewing  tobacco,  a combination 
which  has  become  sort  of  a trademark. 
Manning  said,  “I  think  it’s  natural  that  if 
you  spend  the  years  I spent  as  an  enlisted 
and  chief  petty  officer,  you're  going  to  un- 
derstand the  very  complex  American  sailor 
a little  bit  better. 

“It’s  important  to  know  where  the  sailor 
comes  from  and  where  he's  going,  the  little 
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things  that  will  motivate  him  and  get  his 
attention  and  how  to  help  him  along.” 

It  was  during  his  enlisted  years  as  a ra- 
dioman aboard  the  submarine  Ice  Fish 
during  World  War  II  that  Manning  earned 
the  name  Sai— not  his  given  name,  but  to- 
day his  legal  name. 

Chuckling,  Manning  recalled  how  he 
came  by  the  name.  “We  had  pulled  into 
Saipan  for  a short  visit.  I had  a wicked 
thirst  for  a beer.  I convinced  the  officer  of 
the  deck  that  my  father  was  a missionary 
and  that  I had  been  bom  in  Saipan.  I told 
the  OOD  I would  sure  like  to  go  ashore 
and  visit  some  old  friends.  He  let  me  go.  I 
had  my  beer.  And  after  that  I was  known 
as  Saipan.  Over  the  years  that  was  short- 
ened to  Sai.” 

Manning’s  role  as  commanding  officer 
of  Pyro  is  unique  to  most  Navy  ships  be- 
cause a large  part  of  his  crew  is  part-time. 
Pyro  operates  with  a two-thirds  regular 
crew  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  Se- 
lected Reservists.  When  the  reservists 
(SelRes)  aren’t  aboard,  the  regular  crew 
picks  up  the  additional  workload. 


“I  think  the  SelRes  concept  works,”  he 
said.  “I  wish  we  had  more  people.  But  the 
people  we  do  have  are  doing  a great  job. 
Here  aboard  Pyro,  the  One-Navy  concept 
is  a working  reality.” 

Whether  talking  about  his  crew  or 
sailors  in  general,  the  CO’s  enthusiasm 
about  the  caliber  of  the  Navy’s  enlisted 
people  rings  loud  and  clear. 

“We  hear  a lot  about  the  individual  in 
the  Navy  today  being  smarter  than  those  in 
the  old-time  Navy,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think 
that’s  true.  I think  we’ve  always  had  qual- 
ity people.  I’m  extremely  satisfied  with  the 
people  I’ve  had  working  for  me  over  the 
years.” 

For  Manning,  those  years  include  a va- 
riety of  commands,  from  surface  ships  to 
submarines  and  staff  commands  to  inde- 
pendent duty.  He  recalls  them  all  fondly 
and  says  he  never  had  a bad  assignment. 

“I  don’t  think  I have  ever  had  an  assign- 
ment that  wasn’t  interesting,”  he  said. 
“And,  I’ve  been  able  to  draw  from  a wide 
variety  of  experiences.  Working  with  the 
people  I have  worked  with— especially 


some  of  our  leaders— would  make  a very 
satisfying  career  for  most  people.  I wish 
everyone  in  the  Navy  could  be  as  fortunate 
as  I have  been  in  that  respect.” 

Asked  about  his  plans  for  the  future, 
Manning  said  he  doesn’t  like  to  try  to 
predict  the  future  but  voiced  the  same  op- 
timism that  has  carried  him  through  a 
memorable  career. 

“I  would  like  to  think  I still  have  some- 
thing left  to  give  the  Navy,”  he  said. 
“Even  though  I have  a lot  of  time  in,  I 
think  I have  a lot  of  good  years  left.  I’m 
going  to  have  to  retire  some  day,  but  until 
then,  I’m  sure  the  Navy  will  find  a place 
for  me.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


Above:  Cmdr.  Sai  Manning  speaks  at  a meeting  of 
the  Elks  Lodge  in  Kodiak,  Alaska,  during  a port 
visit  there  on  a training  cruise  last  year.  Left: 
Manning  takes  time  to  speak  with  a Pyro  crewman 
during  training  operations  in  the  Northern 
Pacific. 
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Navy ’s 

Newest  Carrier 
Puts  to  Sea 


USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70),  the  Na- 
vy’s fourth  and  most  powerful  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier,  joined  the  fleet  March 
13  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  an  ages- 
old,  traditional  commissioning  cere- 
mony. Powered  by  two  nuclear  reac- 


tors carrying  a 15-year  supply  of  fuel 
and  supporting  a modern  air  wing  of 
some  95  aircraft,  the  95,000-ton  ship  is 
the  third  Nimitz-c\ass  carrier  to  enter 
active  service. 

The  new  carrier,  named  for 


Georgia’s  Carl  Vinson,  who  died  in 
June  1981  only  three  months  after  the 
singular  honor  of  having  a warship 
christened  to  carry  his  name,  brings 
U.S.  naval  carrier  strength  to  13. 

Vinson  served  50  years  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in 
1931  and  continued  as  chairman  when 
it  was  merged  with  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  to  become  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Except  for 
four  .years  of  republican  control  of 
Congress,  Vinson  served  as  chairman 
of  that  committee  for  the  remainder  of 
his  legislative  career. 

He  was  a leading  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense  and  helped  the 
United  States  establish  a position  of 
leadership  on  the  world’s  oceans. 

Immediately  after  commissioning, 
the  giant  carrier  moved  from  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  to  the  Naval  Station  Nor- 
folk. The  ship  and  its  crew  face  a busy 
year  of  training,  inspections,  exercises 
and  shipyard  upkeep  periods  before 
the  Vinson  makes  its  first  operational 
deployment  in  the  spring  of  1983. 

In  Norfolk,  final  fitting  out  will  be 
followed  by  two  at-sea  periods  of 
ship’s  training  and  carrier  landing 
qualification  services  for  fleet  aircraft. 
The  ship  will  then  head  south  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  where  teams  from 
the  Navy’s  Fleet  Training  Center  will 
conduct  refresher  training  for  the  crew 
in  virtually  every  aspect  of  ship  opera- 
tions and  seamanship. 

Final  contract  trials  are  scheduled 
for  early  summer  in  preparation  for 
post-shakedown  availability.  The  giant 
carrier  will  then  go  to  sea  again  for  a 
brief  period  of  ship’s  training  and  fleet 
carrier  qualifications.  In  early  fall 
1982,  Vinson  will  begin  to  prepare  for 
its  first  deployment  with  three  phases 
of  “type”  training. 

The  ship’s  permanent  air  wing  will 
hone  its  skills  and  become  part  of  the 
ship-air  wing  combat  team  through 
carrier-landing  practice  and  training 
designed  to  exercise  all  mission  capa- 


Spectators (right)  on  the  deck  of  the  USS  Mis- 
sissippi ( CGN  40)  witness  history  in  the  mak- 
ing: commissioning  of  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN 
70).  Photo  by  JOl(SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg.  Fol- 
lowing the  ceremony,  the  giant  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier’s  mooring  lines  are  made  fast  to  a 
pier  at  Naval  Station  Norfolk  following  transit 
from  Newport  News.  Photo  by  PH3  Roger 
Pineda. 


bilities.  Team  building  will  continue 
through  early  1983  to  culminate  in  an 
operational  readiness  exam  with  the  ul- 
timate goal — as  with  any  carrier  in 
peacetime — of  achieving  the  Combat 
Battle  “E”  for  excellence. 


Only  then,  when  it  has  reached  its 
highest  state  of  readiness,  will  USS 
Carl  Vinson  be  ready  to  deploy  and  be- 
come a unit  of  America’s  battle  forces, 
ready  to  support  national  interests 
wherever  and  whenever  needed.  — JED 
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Community  Assist  Program  Works 


Crewmen  of  UNITAS  XXII  ships-USS 
Dahlgren  (DDG  43),  USS  Stump  (DD 
978),  USS  Capodanno  (FF  1093)  and  USS 
Plymouth  Rock  (LSD  29) — completed  ren- 
ovation projects  at  orphanages,  schools 
and  hospitals  in  various  cities  throughout 
South  America  during  the  past  several 
months. 

They  combined  manpower  and  enthu- 
siasm with  material  provided  by  the  Com- 
mander, U.S.  South  Atlantic  Force,  and 
Commander,  Destroyer  Squadron  14. 
Navymen  renovated  elementary  schools  in 
Recife  and  Salvador,  Brazil.  In  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  dozens  of  volunteers  painted 


buildings,  made  electrical  repairs  and 
planted  40  trees  at  a hospital. 

At  the  port  cities  of  Talcahuano  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  volunteers  spent  five 
days  completing  renovation  projects  at 
four  different  orphanages. 

Volunteers  not  only  were  rewarded  by  a 
sense  of  accomplishing  improvements,  but 
also  by  the  obvious  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  by  the  local  community.  Projects 
such  as  these  played  a vital  role  in  the 
goodwill  portion  of  the  annual  UNITAS 
cruise  in  South  America. 

—fly  J02  Waller  Panych 


Midway  Magic.  USS  Midway 's  (CV  41)  arrival  in 
Pattaya  Beach,  Thailand,  meant  more  than  a 
liberty  port  for  its  crew.  For  the  children  of  a 
local  orphanage,  the  big  carrier's  visit  was  a time 
for  learning  about  ships  and  airplanes  and,  of 
course,  feasting  on  cookies  and  juice.  For  one 
youngster,  that  experience  wasn  V enough.  Av 
Airman  William  Parcel!  was  going  about  his 
business,  “one  child  ran  up  to  me  and  jumped  in 
my  arms,  I knew  I had  been  shanghaied — and  I 
loved  every  minute  of  it.  ” 


Bearings 


Navy  Shares  Skills 


Teodoro  Rivera  of  Vieques  accepts  his  certificate 
of  training  in  a Navy-sponsored  diesel  mechanics 
course  from  Capt.  L.J.  Drude. 


For  years  the  Navy  had  been  looking  for 
a way  to  help  the  residents  of  Vieques, 
Puerto  Rico,  with  technical  training.  Now, 
because  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Training  Facility  and  its  people,  such  help 
is  a reality. 

Last  fall,  the  weapons  facility  organized 
its  diesel  mechanics  and  repair  course 
which  provided  168  hours  of  classroom 
and  shop  instruction  in  diesel  theory  and 
application.  Volunteer  instructors  who 
were  Navy-contracted  RCA  employees 
provided  the  know-how,  and  the  Navy 
provided  all  of  the  course  texts,  materials 
and  the  classroom. 

“Today,  the  Navy  is  sharing  a great  as- 
set, its  technical  knowledge,”  said  Captain 
Leonard  J.  Drude,  the  facility’s  command- 
ing officer.  Addressing  the  graduates  of  the 
course,  Drude  added  that  the  combination 
of  Navy,  contract  employees  and  civil 
service  talent  available  to  AFWTF  repre- 
sents a tremendous  amount  of  practical  tal- 
ent in  engineering  and  modem  technology. 
“It  is  this  knowledge  and  talent  that  we 
hope  to  share  with  you,”  he  said. 

Representing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico’s  Department  of  Education  at 
the  ceremony,  Dr.  Santos  Echevarria 
praised  the  course.  “We  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  help  of  the  Navy  and  RCA  in 
developing  this  program  for  the  island’s 
residents,”  she  said. 


Israel  Colon,  operations  manager  for  the 
inner  range  on  Vieques,  coordinated  this 
year’s  course.  “Roosevelt  Roads  Naval 
Station’s  support  was  great,”  said  Colon. 
“They  provided  the  classroom  at  Camp 
Garcia  and  a complete  diesel  shop  for  the 
students.  The  facility  brought  in  two 
engines  that  were  due  for  overhaul  and 
provided  necessary  parts  to  complete 
scheduled  maintenance. 

“The  students  did  an  excellent  job,” 
Colon  said,  “and  there  was  a lot  of  enthu- 
siasm from  the  start.” 

— Story  by  JO  1 Al  Holston,  Jr. 

— Photo  by  PHAN  I.  E.  Lewis 
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Iceland’s  Natural  Heat 


Geothermal  inauguration  ceremony  means  an 
economical,  natural  heating  system  at  Keflevik, 
Iceland. 


Ever  since  the  price  of  oil  skyrocketed  in 
1973,  heating  with  oil  has  become  expen- 
sive—especially  for  U.S.  Navy  people  in 
Iceland,  where  winter  dominates  the  year. 
The  Navy  made  plans  then  to  install  a 
more  economical  heating  system  at  the 
U.S. -manned  NATO  base  in  Keflavik.  To- 
day that  system  is  our  Navy’s  only  operat- 
ing geothermal  heating  facility. 

Geothermal  energy  is  stored  heat  energy 
generated  inside  the  earth.  It  is  collected 
from  heated  rocks  or  water  within  10  kilo- 
meters of  the  earth’s  crust.  Such  natural 
heat  escapes  slowly  from  the  earth’s  core 
to  the  crust;  it  is  passed  through  rocks  by 
circulating  fluids  and  lava. 

Although  the  U.S.  Navy  didn’t  become 
involved  with  geothermal  energy  until  the 
’70s,  Iceland  has  been  using  such  a heat 


source  since  the  1920s.  One  civilian 
geothermal  well  near  Reykjavik  produces 
water  at  87  degrees  centigrade  which  is 
used  to  heat  a swimming  pool,  a hospital, 
two  schools  and  70  homes.  Today  98  per- 
cent of  Reykjavik’s  houses  receive  heat 
and  hot  water  from  geothermal  sources  at 
less  than  one-fourth  of  oil  heat  cost. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Doug  Huggins 
of  the  NATO  base,  the  new  geothermal 
facility  should  save  about  130,000  barrels 
of  oil  annually.  Cost  of  heating  is  projected 
to  save  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
spent  on  the  present  oil  heating  system. 

Under  a Navy  utilities  contract,  heat  will 
be  provided  for  10  years  at  a cost  of  about 
$52  million.  The  project  is  expected  to  pay 
for  itself  over  the  life  of  that  contract. 

- By  JOSN  Pam  Belford 


Crew  members  from  USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1)  who  volunteered 
for  parts  in  the  filming  of  “Winds  of  War,”  a made-for-televi- 
sion  miniseries  based  on  Herman  Wouk’s  bestseller,  included 
(1-r,  back  row)  AMS3  C.J.  Braxton,  Lt.j.g.  John  Hopkins,  FN 
M.J.  Purcell,  AG1  Charles  Taylor,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Willie  Seffers,  and 


(1-r,  front)  Cmdr.  John  Cook,  Lt.j.g.  Kevin  Glynn,  Ensign  Rusty 
Wagner,  IC2  Art  Gage  and  HM2  Terry  Beagle.  The  women, 
volunteer  extras,  were  from  Southern  California  where  part  of 
the  show  was  filmed. 

— Photo  by  PHAN  Steve  Sherwood 
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SWO  Suits  Her 


Lieutenant  Billie  E.  Crawford  is  the 
kind  of  Navy  woman  who  sets  goals,  seeks 
an  avenue  of  approach  and  then  accom- 
plishes them.  Challenge  is  her  forte. 

Her  most  recent  accomplishment  can  be 
seen  in  the  gold  crossed  swords  she  wears 
on  her  uniform— the  designator  that  says 
she  is  surface  warfare  qualified.  Holding 
the  designator  is  an  accomplishment  in  it- 
self, but  Crawford  also  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  woman  aboard  the  repair 
ship  USS  Jason  (AR  8)  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
become  surface  warfare  qualified. 

Her  interest  in  going  to  sea  began 
shortly  after  the  Navy  allowed  women  the 
option  of  shipboard  duty.  “I  stated  on  my 
preference  card  that  I would  like  sea  duty,” 
she  said.  “One  day  my  detailer  called  and 
asked  me  if  I was  still  interested.  I told  him 
I was,  and  he  said  that  he  would  send  me 
to  surface  warfare  officer  school,  and  I 
would  then  be  assigned  to  a ship.” 

Five  months  of  school  gave  the  32-year- 
old  officer  a good  overview  of  every  area 
aboard  ship  she  was  expected  to  know- 


operations,  supply,  engineering,  adminis- 
tration, personnel  and  division  officer  re- 
sponsibilities. Once  the  theory  was  ab- 
sorbed, it  was  time  for  the  practical 
experience. 

From  SWOS  in  Coronado,  Calif., 
Crawford’s  shipboard  career  was 
launched.  In  1979,  she  joined  the  Jason  in 
the  Philippines  in  time  to  complete  the  last 
three  months  of  a WestPac  cruise,  and  later 
she  deployed  with  Jason  for  a full  six- 
month  cruise  in  1980. 

In  order  to  be  surface  warfare  qualified, 
one  must  also  be  qualified  as  officer  of  the 
deck,  as  combat  information  center  watch 
officer  and  have  the  credentials  as  a com- 
mand duty  officer. 

Only  after  she  had  attained  all  those  and 
become  knowledgeable  in  personnel  quali- 
fication standards  such  as  engineering, 
operations,  deck  seamanship  and  general 
warfare  did  she  report  before  a board  of 
representative  members  who  would  deter- 
mine her  qualifications.  The  board  found 
she  had  met  the  high  standards  and 
awarded  her  the  1110  designation  for  sur- 
face warfare. 

Said  Crawford:  “I  feel  like  I’ve  really 


accomplished  something  for  myself.  I've 
devoted  the  last  two  years  to  becoming 
qualified.  It’s  a personal  gratification,  a -j 
personal  goal  I’ve  met.” 

— Story  by  JOSN  Jenell  D.  Miller 
—Photo  by  PH2  Norris  Brown  Jr. 


Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  Military  Vicar  of  the  United  States, 
sports  a USS  Hector  (AR  7)  ballcap  as  he  addresses  sailors  on 
the  repair  ship’s  mess  decks  during  his  December  visit  to  U.S. 
military  installations  throughout  the  Far  East.  The  ship  was 
moored  in  Yokosuka,  Japan.  The  cardinal  toured  the  ship,  met 


members  of  the  crew  and  was  presented  a ship’s  plaque  by 
commanding  officer  Captain  Howard  Venezia.  In  his  talk, 
Cooke  stressed  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  naval  presence  over- 
seas and  the  vital  role  Hector  plays  in  that  mission. 
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Tips  for  washing  white  polyester  jumper  uniforms 


The  following  procedures  are  recom- 
mended for  home  laundering  of  the  new 
100-percent  polyester  white  jumper  uni- 
forms. This  information  is  based  on  laun- 
dry tests  conducted  by  the  clothing  experts 
at  the  Navy  Clothing  and  Textile  Research 
Facility,  Natick,  Mass.,  and  the  Navy  Re- 
sale and  Services  Support  Office  in  New 
York. 

• Wash  the  white  jumper  uniform  only 
with  other  white  items.  Heavily  soiled 
items  should  not  be  washed  with  lightly 
soiled  uniforms.  The  soil  is  often  redeposi- 
ted and  can  give  the  material  a gray  ap- 
pearance. 

• Stains  and  deep  soil  lines  on  collars 
and  cuffs  should  be  pretreated  with  con- 
centrated liquid  detergent,  a paste  of 
heavy-duty  detergent,  or  a laundry  pre- 
treatment product.  Work  the  lather  into  the 
stain  with  a soft  brush  or  sponge,  and  then 
allow  the  garment  to  stand  for  15  minutes 
or  longer  before  washing.  A pine  oil-type 
laundry  pretreatment  product  will  remove 
black  shoe  polish  stains.  A dry  cleaning- 
type  spot  remover  will  remove  oily  sub- 
stances. 

• Chlorine  or  oxygen-type  bleaches 
may  be  used  for  whitening,  but  bleaches 
must  be  diluted  in  water.  Allowing  full- 


VF-161  Wins  Again 

Carrier  Air  Wing  Five  recently  honored 
the  Chargers  of  Fighter  Squadron  161  for 
coming  out  on  top  in  the  USS  Midway 
(CV  41)  Tailhook  Award  competition.  The 
Chargers  have  dominated  this  CVW-5 
award  for  the  past  two  years  by  placing 
first  in  three  of  five  competitive  periods. 
During  the  other  two  competitive  periods, 
the  Chargers  finished  second. 

In  individual  competition,  Commander 
Larry  Cook,  Lieutenant  Andy  Caputi  and 
Commander  Scotch  Comer,  all  VF-161  pi- 
lots, took  the  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth 
awards,  respectively.  More  than  120  pilots 
in  air  wing  five  competed  for  the  awards. 


strength  bleach  to  contact  the  fabric  will 
cause  yellowing  and  fiber  damage. 

• Wash  uniforms  with  regular  de- 
tergent, according  to  the  detergent  and 
washing  machine  manufacturers’  instruc- 
tions. 

• Wash  uniforms  on  a regular  hot  wash 
cycle  with  a cool  rinse.  Spin-drying 
clothes  rinsed  in  hot  water  can  cause 
deeply  set  wrinkles. 


permanent  press  cycle.  Do  not  overload 
the  dryer,  and  if  the  dryer  doesn’t  have  an 
automatic  cool-down  period,  remove 
clothing  immediately  after  drying  to  pre- 
vent wrinkles  from  setting. 

• Use  a steam  or  dry  iron  on  a wash- 
and-wear  setting  for  touch-up  pressing  as 
needed. 

• Be  sure  stains  are  removed  before 
clothes  are  tumble-dried  or  pressed  be- 
cause heat  will  set  the  stains. 


• Dry  uniforms  on  a wash-and-wear  or 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO 
TO  HELP  A SHIPMATE? 

• pay  the  rent? 

• pay  the  medical  bills? 

• fix  the  family  ear? 

• educate  his  or  her  dependents? 

Of  course  you  would... if  you  could.  Sometimes , though, 
the  needs  of  our  friends  go  beyond  our  ability  to  help. 

Our  friends  suffer  and  we  suffer  with  them. 


This  is  where  the  NAVY  RELIEF  SOCIETY  can  help. 

The  NAVY  RELIEF  SOCIETY  was  established  nearly  80  years  ago 
to  help  members  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  and  their  families 
whenever  and  wherever  hard  times  strike. 

Over  90,000  men  and  women  receive  assistance  each  year  from 
NAVY  RELIEF.  This  year’s  call  for  donations  to  NAVY  RELIEF 
will  run  from  May  4 until  June  6. 

Your  keyperson  will  contact  you.  PLEASE GIVE!!! 

It’s  the  least  you  can  do  for  a shipmate. 
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Tribute  to  Vinson 

Georgia’s  Gov.  George  Busbee  recently 
presented  five  paintings  and  a silver  serv- 
ice to  representatives  of  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 

Four  of  the  paintings,  scenes  of  Geor- 
gia, are  by  artist  Stan  Strickland.  The  other 
painting,  by  noted  maritime  artist  R.  G. 
Smith,  is  of  the  Vinson.  All  five,  commis- 
sioned by  the  state  of  Georgia,  will  be  on 
permanent  loan  to  the  ship.  They  will  hang 
in  the  admiral’s  cabin  where  foreign  heads 
of  state  and  other  dignitaries  usually  are 
received. 

Vinson,  the  world’s  largest  warship,  is 
the  first  modern  U.S.  Navy  ship  to  be 
named  for  a living  American.  Carl  Vin- 
son, who  died  in  June  1981,  served  as  a 
U.S.  representative  for  50  years.  He  is 
credited  with  the  development  of  the  two- 
ocean  Navy  which  played  such  a signifi- 
cant role  in  America’s  victory  in  World 
War  II. 

Onward  and  Upward 

Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  George  A. 
Lounsbury,  chief  master  at  arms  of  the 
Naval  Justice  School,  Newport,  R.I.,  be- 
lieves in  meeting  his  educational  goals. 
When  he  joined  the  Navy  as  a ninth-grade 
dropout,  he  wanted  to  obtain  education 
and  training.  The  first  step  was  to  com- 
plete high  school,  which  he  did  while  his 


Commissioning  committee  chairman 
Charles  Ennis  said,  “Wherever  this  great 
ship  sails,  people  will  gain  some  knowl- 
edge and  respect  for  Mr.  Vinson’s  contri- 
bution to  our  national  defense  and  his  love 
for  his  native  state  of  Georgia.” 

Other  memorabilia  donated  by  the  Vin- 
son family  and  estate  will  be  on  permanent 

ship  was  homeported  in  Norfolk.  He  stud- 
ied for  the  GED  exams,  passed  them  and 
earned  his  diploma. 

“With  my  initial  goal  achieved,” 
Lounsbury  said,  “I  realized  that  the  Navy 
Campus  program  could  provide  me  with  a 
means  of  advancing  even  further.” 

Lounsbury  studied  for  and  passed 
several  DANTES  exams  (CLEP  tests, 
Subject  Standardized  Tests  and  ACT  profi- 
ciency exams).  By  combining  his  passing 
scores  with  credits  earned  in  his  Navy  rat- 
ing and  through  service  schools,  he  quali- 
fied for  an  associate’s  degree  from  Mohe- 
gan  Community  College,  Norwich,  Conn, 
(a  member  school  of  the  Navy  Campus 
Contract  Degree  Program). 

Lounsbury  next  set  his  sights  on  a bach- 
elor’s degree.  He  enrolled  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a Navy 
Campus  student— and  hit  the  books  again. 
He  took  more  college-level  proficiency  ex- 
ams plus  Graduate  Record  Examination 
Advanced  Tests  in  sociology,  education 
and  psychology.  USNY  grants  college 
credits  for  passing  a GRE  advanced  test; 

BMC  George  A.  Lounsbury  (right)  with  Capt. 
Robinson  Lappin,  Naval  Justice  School 
commanding  officer,  at  graduation  time. 


Capt.  Bob  Scudder,  who  accepted  the  painting, 
and  the  governor  of  Georgia.  George  Busbee. 

display  in  the  captain’s  quarters.  Included 
will  be  the  desk  and  chair  used  by  Mr. 
Vinson  during  his  long  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Lounsbury  passed  two  and  earned  enough 
credits  for  his  B.S.  degree  in  sociology. 

“Studying  for  and  passing  the  GREs 
proved  to  be  my  most  difficult  assignment 
in  earning  my  degree.  But  getting  those  78 
semester  hours  made  all  the  effort  worth- 
while.” 

Lounsbury  expresses  justifiable  pride  in 
his  educational  accomplishments,  espe- 
cially since  he  earned  his  A.S.  and  B.S. 
degrees  during  off-duty  time  in  less  than 
three  years. 

Although  others  in  the  Navy  have 
earned  degrees  entirely  through  testing  as 
Navy  Campus  degree  students,  Lounsbury 
has  gone  a step  beyond.  He  is  halfway 
through  a traditional  master’s  degree  pro- 
gram in  human  development  with  Salve 
Regina  College  in  Newport,  R.I. 

What  about  future  educational  goals?  He 
concedes  that  with  sea  duty  coming  up, 
he’ll  probably  have  to  delay  another  de- 
gree program.  But  with  the  hope  that  sub- 
sequent shore  duty  will  be  near  a graduate 
school,  he  doesn’t  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  eventually  working  on  a doctorate. 

If  past  performance  is  any  indication, 
there’s  a good  bet  he'll  make  it. 

— Story  and  photo  by  Ray  Carver 
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* Good  Neighbors 

It  had  been  raining  for  a week,  and  this 
day  was  no  exception.  Streams  were  run- 
ning full,  and  parts  of  the  small  Caribbean 
Island  of  Vieques  were  flooded. 


> t 


At  first,  no  one  paid  attention  to  the 
Navy  trucks  rolling  through  the  town.  But 
as  the  trucks  turned  onto  the  main  street, 
the  townspeople  could  see  the  red  ribbons 
streaming  from  the  tracks  and  the  sign  that 
read  “Merry  Christmas  to  the  people  of 
Vieques  from  the  U.S.  Navy.” 

The  tracks  were  loaded  with  more  than  6 
tons  of  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
destined  for  the  Vieques  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. It  was  “Operation  Christmas,”  a joint 
project  of  the  active  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  Naval  Reserves  and  civilian  em- 
ployees; it  had  its  beginnings  back  in 
1980. 

Operation  Christmas  was  coordinated 
for  the  Commander  Naval  Air  Forces, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  by  his  reserve  augmen- 
tation unit.  Three  Naval  Reserve  captains 
managed  to  get  everyone  working  together 
to  obtain  the  equipment  and  supplies 
needed. 

The  much  needed  supplies  for  the  hospi- 
tal included  office  equipment,  beds,  ex- 


amining lights,  a heart  resuscitation  ma- 
chine, respirators,  scales,  1,000  pounds  of 
linen  and  nearly  800  pounds  of  medicine. 
All  had  been  donated  by  civilian  compa- 
nies in  the  Roanoke  and  Tidewater,  Va., 
areas  through  the  Navy’s  Project  Hand- 
clasp and  from  Navy  surplus  sources. 

Once  the  supplies  were  collected,  they 
were  flown  from  the  mainland  aboard  a 
Marine  C-130  aircraft.  The  handclasp  ma- 


terial was  then  loaded  aboard  a converted 
landing  craft  used  by  the  Navy  as  a ferry 
between  Roosevelt  Roads  naval  station 
and  Vieques.  A six- hour  ferry  ride  in 
rough  seas  with  less  than  one  mile  of  visi- 
bility didn’t  deter  the  delivery. 

The  joint  effort  helped  bring  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  to  the  people  of  Vieques.  Still, 
Operation  Christmas  is  only  the  beginning. 
Additional  equipment  and  other  items  are 
being  readied  for  delivery  at  a later  date. 

The  mayor  of  Vieques,  Carlos  “Leche” 
Castano,  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  peo- 
ple as  the  shipment  was  unloaded.  “I 
would  like  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude 
to  the  U.S.  Navy.  They  have  shown  how 
to  be  good  neighbors,  and  we  hope  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  closer  relations  be- 
tween us.”  _ , 

—Story  by  JOl  Al  Holston  Jr. 

— Photos  by  PHAN  1.  E.  Lewis 

Top:  Trucks  bearing  medical  supplies  roll  off  a 
Navy  landing  craft  at  Vieques.  Left:  U.  S.  Ma- 
rines unload  the  supplies.  Below:  Dr.  Cesar 
Calderon  (left)  and  Vieques  Mayor  Carlos  Cas- 
tano (right)  accept  a sample  of  the  more  than 
12, 000  pounds  of  donated  medical  supplies 
from  Capt.  Richard  S.  Fitzgerald. 
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Grains  of  Salt 

FDR’s  Historic 
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Voyage 


. Torpedo  on  our  starboard  quarter! 
This  is  not  a drill!  Torpedo  on  our  star- 
board quarter!  ” 

Iowa' s lookouts  had  sighted  the  deadly 
fish;  it  was  coming  directly  toward  the 
ship.  The  huge  battlewagon  maneuvered 
rapidly  and  immediately  increased  its 
speed  from  25  to  31  knots.  Retired  Navy 
Steward  First  Class  Arthur  H.  Prettyman 
quickly  wheeled  his  boss  over  to  the  star- 
board rail  for  a closer  look. 

The  torpedo  passed  astern  and  exploded 
harmlessly  in  the  sea. 

That  accidentally  fired  U.S.  torpedo 
might  have  rewritten  the  history  of  World 
War  II  had  it  hit  the  battleship  USS  Iowa 
(BB  61).  For  watching  the  whole  incident 
that  Sunday  in  November  1943  was  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  and  his  party  were  en  route  to 
Cairo,  Egypt,  to  meet  with  Winston 
Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  An  im- 
pressive list  of  American  statesmen  and 
high  ranking  military  advisers  were  also  on 
board.  Roosevelt  would  then  go  on  to 
Tehran,  Iran,  where  the  “Big  Three” 
(FDR,  Churchill  and  Stalin)  would  meet. 
Iowa  took  the  presidential  party  as  far  as 
Oran,  Algeria,  and  picked  them  up  later  at 
Dakar,  French  West  Africa,  after  the  meet- 
ing. 

Roosevelt’s  historic  journey  began  after 
dinner  on  Nov.  1 1,  1943,  when  he  slipped 
out  of  the  White  House  and  was  driven 
secretly  to  the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va.  There,  he  and  other  members  of 
his  party  boarded  the  presidential  yacht 
USS  Potomac  (AG  25).  Down  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  they  met 
Iowa. 

The  utmost  secrecy  concerning  the  pres- 
ident’s movement  was  observed.  This  jour- 
ney was  much  more  complicated  and 

Joseph  Stalin,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill  (l-r)  at  the  famous  World  War  1 1 
Teheran  Conference  in  November  1943  at  which 
Stalin  agreed  to  an  eastern  offensive  to  coincide 
with  the  invasions  of  German-occupied  France. 


dangerous  than  any  FDR  would  ever  un- 
dertake. Communications  were  a particu- 
lar problem;  no  matter  where  he  was— 
ashore  in  a foreign  country,  airborne  or 
afloat— it  was  vital  that  he  be  able  to  reach 
or  be  reached  by  Washington  in  minutes. 
Military  communication  teams  worked  in 
relays  to  accomplish  this. 

Just  before  9 a.m.  the  following  day,  Po- 
tomac pulled  alongside  Iowa.  The  52,000- 
ton  battleship  had  discharged  nearly  all  its 
fuel  to  make  the  rendezvous  without  run- 
ning aground. 

A special  brow  had  been  rigged  from  the 
after  sun  deck  of  the  yacht  to  the  main 
deck  of  Iowa  just  abreast  of  the  No.  3 tur- 
ret. The  president  was  taken  aboard  in  his 
wheelchair;  no  honors  were  rendered  nor 
was  the  president’s  flag  hoisted.  With  the 
president  safely  aboard  Iowa,  Potomac  and 
its  escort  proceeded  to  a secret  destination 
under  orders  to  remain  out  of  sight  and 
contact  with  shore. 

Aboard  Iowa,  Roosevelt  showed  keen 
interest  in  the  rig  that  facilitated  his  trans- 
fer and  also  in  the  other  arrangements 
made  for  him  by  Iowa's  crew.  He  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  find  that  he— like  ev- 
eryone else— had  been  assigned  a battle 
station  and  an  abandon-ship  station. 

“The  meticulous  care  by  which  Captain 
John  L.  McCrea  and  his  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Iowa  had  made  preparations  for  the 
reception  and  stay  of  the  President  and  his 
party  in  their  ship  was  most  evident  from 
the  moment  he  set  foot  on  the  broad  decks 
of  that  great  battlewagon.  Everything  was 
in  order  for  immediate  use  and  an  officer 
escort  was  waiting  on  deck,  at  the  head  of 
the  brow,  to  take  his  'opposite  number’  in 
hand  and  acquaint  him  with  the  ship,” 
noted  an  entry  in  the  “Log  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Trip  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.” 

Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  Navy  ships  to 
have  special  “cruise  gear”  installed  for 
Roosevelt  and  was  the  only  ship  in  the 
Navy  with  a bathtub.  The  cruise  gear  con- 
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sisted  of  an  elevator  to  allow  FDR  to  move 
from  one  deck  to  another.  In  the  “Presi- 
dent’s Country,”  ramps  were  installed  over 
coamings  and  deck  obstructions.  His 
berthing  quarters  had  a bed  12  inches 
longer  than  standard.  The  bathroom  mirror 
was  lowered  so  he  could  sit  in  his  wheel- 
chair and  shave,  and  a civilian-type 
shower  curtain  was  placed  around  the 
tub— FDR  disliked  the  stiff  canvas  curtains 
usually  found  on  naval  ships. 

Additional  supplies  were  also  required. 
They  included  such  things  as  money  to 
bankroll  the  president  because  he  never 
carried  cash,  bottled  Saratoga  Springs  wa- 
ter, long  wooden-stemmed  matches  (they 
were  the  only  kind  FDR  would  use), 
FDR’s  deep-sea  fishing  gear,  a movie  for 
one  night  aboard  ship,  a well-stocked  li- 
brary of  pocket  guides,  whodunits  and 
other  reading  material  and  a supply  of  li- 
quor. 

Some  concern  was  raised  over  the  li- 
quor—Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels,  back  in  Woodrow  Wilson’s  cabi- 


net, had  made  the  Navy  dry.  Nevertheless, 
FDR  held  cocktail  hour  daily  before  dinner 
in  Iowa's  flag  mess  and  continued  his  per- 
sonal ritual  of  mixing  the  martinis. 

Before  10  a. m.  that  day,  Iowa  got  under 
way  for  Hampton  Roads  to  refuel  and  to 
join  its  anti-submarine  screening  de- 
stroyers. By  late  afternoon,  with  the  two 
Navy  tankers  alongside,  Roosevelt’s  Secret 
Service  detail  required  the  president  and 
his  party  to  remain  under  cover  to  safe- 
guard their  secrecy. 

By  10:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  12,  Iowa  was 
ready  to  begin  the  journey;  Roosevelt, 
however,  observed  the  old  sailor’s  supersti- 
tion about  not  beginning  a voyage  on  Fri- 
day. He  directed  the  captain  to  remain  at 
anchor  until  after  midnight. 

Detailed  plans  were  furnished  the  skip- 
per in  advance.  He  then  merely  requested, 
through  FDR’s  naval  aide,  permission  to 
execute  those  plans.  Whenever  it  was  nec- 
essary, the  captain  would  request  permis- 
sion to  vary  the  approved  plan,  but  the 
president  could,  of  course,  alter  any  plan. 


The  ship’s  captain,  however,  was  still  in 
charge.  As  is  always  the  case  at  sea,  it  is 
the  captain  who  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  its  passengers. 

At  exactly  six  minutes  past  midnight  on 
Nov.  13,  Iowa,  with  the  destroyers  USS 
Cogswell  (DD  651),  USS  Young  (DD  580) 
and  USS  William  D.  Porter  (DD  579).  de- 
parted for  French  North  Africa. 

The  task  group  was  well  under  way  at 
25  knots,  running  in  heavy  seas  by  sunrise. 
The  battleship  rode  comfortably,  but  its  es- 
corts found  it  hard  going.  No  destroyer 
carried  enough  fuel  to  hold  that  pace  all  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  so  groups  of  three 
destroyers  relieved  each  other  along  both 
tracks  of  the  voyage.  Other  destroyers  in- 
volved were  USS  Hall  (DD  583),  USS 
Macomb  (DD  458),  USS  Halligan  (DD 
584),  USS  Ellyson  (DD  454).  USS  Rod- 
man  (DD  456),  USS  Emmons  (DD  457), 
USS  Halsey  Powell  (DD  686),  USS  Wad- 
leigh  (DD  689)  and  USS  Marshall  (DD 
676). 

Air  coverage  was  provided  by  the  escort 
aircraft  carriers  USS  Santee  (CVE  29)  and 
USS  Block  Island  (CVE  8)  positioned 
along  Iowa's  track. 

At  sea,  Roosevelt  began  his  personal 
diary  of  the  trip:  “This  will  be  another 
odyssey  much  farther  afield  or  afloat  than 
the  hardy  Trojan  whose  name  I used  to  take 
at  Groton  when  I was  competing  for  school 
prizes.  But  it  too  will  be  filled  with  sur- 
prises.” 

It  was  the  second  day  out  of  Hampton 
Roads  that  Iowa  faced  a near  tragedy. 

As  FDR  watched  Iowa  exercise  an  air 
defense  drill  demonstrating  the  fire  it  could 
offer  enemy  planes,  a warning  sounded. 
That  was  when  the  William  D.  Porter , 
which  was  holding  torpedo  drills,  had  fired 
one  accidentally  at  the  dreadnought. 

FDR  seemed  unaware  of  the  danger  as 
he  watched  the  torpedo  go  by.  He  made 
only  a brief  note  of  the  incident  in  his 
diary:  “On  Monday  last  at  gun  drill  Porter 
fired  a torpedo  at  us  by  mistake.  We  saw 
it— missed  it  by  1 ,000  feet.” 

Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  a strict  disciplinarian,  was 

Roosevelt  often  took  advantage  of  cruise  time  to 
enjoy  fishing.  Here  he  is  shown  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  USS  TUscaloosa  (CA  37) 
during  a 1940  presidential  cruise.  Opposite  page: 
USS  Iowa  s 16-inch  guns  practice  for  a 1944 
Pacific  strike. 
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on  board  Iowa;  he  ordered  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  incident.  After  reading 
the  report  of  inquiry,  however,  Roosevelt 
was  convinced  the  firing  was  an  accident, 
caused  by  moisture  from  previous  rough 
seas  grounding  an  electrical  circuit.  He 
gave  Admiral  King  specific  orders  that  no 
one  was  to  be  punished. 

FDR  managed  to  tend  to  business  and 
still  find  time  to  attend  divine  services  and 
speak  to  the  crew.  He  also  invariably  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  fish. 

' His  favorite  retreat  was  the  flag  bridge, 
reserved  for  his  use;  he  was  there  every 
afternoon  reading  or  just  relaxing. 

Radio  silence  was  strictly  observed  by 
all  the  ships.  But  on  Nov.  17,  Iowa  re- 

iceived  word  that  the  British  censor  at  Cairo 
had  permitted  a serious  breach  of  security 
by  allowing  a radio  message  to  be  sent.  If 
intercepted,  it  would  mean  the  plans  for 
the  high-level  conference  were  no  longer 
secret. 

The  security  breach  worried  Roosevelt, 
and  he  wanted  to  confer  with  Churchill 
and  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Al- 
lied commander-in-chief  in  Northwest 
Africa,  about  changing  the  conference 
site.  Therefore,  just  after  5:30  p.m.  on 
Nov.  17,  Ellyson  was  called  alongside  and 
" an  urgent  dispatch  was  passed  to  its  skip- 
per. It  was  directed  to  leave  Iowa's  com- 
pany, transmit  the  message  and  then  rejoin 
the  group. 


On  receipt  of  that  message,  Churchill 
and  Eisenhower  both  advised  that  Cairo 
was  still  the  safest  place,  and  the  original 
trip  plans  were  followed. 

Two  days  later,  Iowa  faced  danger  again 
as  it  steamed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
ter—  a natural  submarine  trap  for  surface 
ships.  As  the  task  group  approached  the 
straits,  six  additional  warships  joined 
them:  the  light  cruiser  USS  Brooklyn  (CL 
40),  the  destroyers  USS  Edison  (DD  439) 
and  USS  Trippe  (DD  403),  along  with  the 
British  destroyers  HMS  Trowbridge,  HMS 
Tyrian  and  HMS  Teazer. 

All  made  a late  evening  run  of  the  straits 
at  a speed  of  27  knots  with  all  ships  at 
general  quarters.  In  a little  under  two 
hours,  the  10  ships  had  transited  the  straits 
safely. 

Early  on  Nov.  20,  Iowa  anchored  at 
Mers  el  Kebir.  Its  crew  and  FDR  found  the 
weather  quite  cool  but  clear  and  bright- 
special  “Roosevelt  weather.”  Before  his 
arrival,  the  weather  had  been  anything  but 
good.  FDR  left  Iowa  in  a motor  whaleboat 
and  proceeded  to  the  conferences. 

On  Dec.  9,  the  president  reboarded  Iowa 
from  the  Free  French  destroyer  La  Ga- 
zelle. He  was  taken  aboard  by  a specially 
rigged  boatswain’s  chair.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  his  party  scrambled  aboard  the  best 
they  could  on  the  difficult  accommoda- 
tions rigged  between  the  two  ships. 

The  return  voyage  was  uneventful  until 


the  last  night  out  when  tragedy  once  again 
threatened— Iowa  narrowly  avoided  a col- 
lision with  a merchant  ship. 

The  president’s  log  reads,  “The  night 
was  very  dark  and  stormy;  visibility  zero. 
Our  Task  Group  was  forced  to  turn  on  run- 
ning lights  and  to  maneuver  to  avoid  col- 
liding with  a single  merchant  vessel  stand- 
ing north  on  a course  that  was  crossing 
ours.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  radar  contact, 
a collision  would  have  certainly  occurred.” 

On  Dec.  16,  Iowa  rendezvoused  with 
Potomac.  With  the  presidential  yacht 
alongside,  Roosevelt  addressed  Iowa's 
crew. 

"...  I have  had  a wonderful  cruise  on 
the  Irwa— one  I shall  never  forget  ....  I 
am  impressed  with  two  facts— the  first  is 
that  you  had  a happy  lot  of  visitors,  fellow 
shipmates.  Secondly,  from  all  I have  seen 
and  all  I have  heard,  the  Iowa  is  a happy 
ship,  and,  having  served  with  the  Navy  for 
many  years,  I know— and  you  know — 
what  that  means. 

“.  . . And  now  I have  to  leave  you  for 
the  USS  Potomac.  When  I came  out  on 
deck  quite  awhile  ago  and  saw  her  about  a 
half  mile  away,  I looked  and  decided  how 
she  had  shrunk  since  I had  been  on  the 
Iowa  . . . .” 

With  a wave  of  his  hat,  FDR  was 
wheeled  onto  his  yacht. 

—Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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Left:  Sanno’s  front  desk  where  everyone  aims 
to  please.  Opposite  page:  Shinjuku  (top  left), 
one  of  Tokyo’s  fastest  growing  areas,  is  three 
subway  stops  from  the  Sanno.  Mrs.  Bill  Mc- 
Carty ( top  right)  in  Sanno’s  souvenir  shop. 


Tokyo,  capital  of  Japan  and  home 
of  the  Imperial  Palace,  is  a city  that 
brings  many  images  to  mind.  Color- 
ful kimonos.  Tranquil  tea  ceremonies. 
Unbelievable  traffic.  Sushi.  Hot 
baths.  Kabuki.  Pagodas.  Crowded 
trains.  Industry.  Advanced  electron- 


ics. The  Ginza.  Tourist  attractions  ev- 
erywhere. And — much  yen. 

The  world’s  seventh  most  populous 
city — and  one  of  its  most  intrigu- 
ing— is  also  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive. An  ordinary  steak  dinner  for 
two  can  easily  cost  $100.  Hotel  rooms 


are  usually  priced  beyond  the  wallet 
reach  of  the  average  Amercan  sailor. 
But  there  is  a way  to  enjoy  a weekend 
or  longer  vacation  in  Tokyo  at  less 
yen  than  one  might  imagine.  That 
way  is  Sanno. 

A joint  services  facility,  the  Sanno 
Hotel  is  operated  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
with  the  support  of  the  other  services. 
It  was  built  in  1932  and  has  been 
used  by  U.S.  armed  forces  since  1946 
when  it  housed  occupation  forces. 

The  Navy  took  over  from  the  U.S. 
Army  as  executive  agent  in  October 
1980. 

U.S  military  persons  in  all  grades 
(active  duty,  retired  or  active  reserve) 
and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to 
use  the  Sanno.  Certain  U.S.  civilian 
employees  of  the  U.S.  government  al- 
so are  eligible. 

Located  in  the  central  downtown 
Tokyo  district  known  as  “Akasaka,” 
an  area  of  first-class  hotels,  deluxe 
restaurants,  nightclubs  and  discos,  the 
Sanno  is  an  excellent  base  of  opera- 
tions for  discovering  Tokyo.  Almost 
any  Tokyo  attraction  is  only  a few 


Sanno 
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subway  stops  away.  The  American 
Embassy,  the  Mikado  nightclub  and 
the  Japanese  Diet  Building — seat  of 
the  country’s  government — are  within 
easy  walking  distance. 

For  the  less  adventuresome  or  those 
who  feel  more  comfortable  sightsee- 
ing with  a group,  Sanno’s  tour  office 
will  make  reservations  for  city  tours. 
With  reservations  scheduled  ahead, 
the  hotel’s  travel  desk  will  help  you 
plan  trips  to  other  parts  of  the  Far 
East  or  even  back  home  to  the  states. 
And  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
finding  your  way  around  if  you  don’t 
speak  Japanese — the  English-speaking 
staff  at  the  Sanno  take  great  pleasure 
in  helping  Gaijins  (foreigners)  discov- 
er their  city. 

Room  sizes  and  rates  vary  at  the 
Sanno  with  three  types  of  singles  and 
three  types  of  doubles.  Some  have  a 
community  shower;  others  share  a 
bath.  A suite  has  a bedroom,  parlor 
and  private  bath.  Prices  for  singles 
range  from  $12  to  $20  a day  with 
doubles  from  $20  to  $44  a day.  Con- 
sidering that  a room  in  a nearby  west- 
ern-style hotel  starts  at  about  $65  per 
day  per  person,  one  can  easily  calcu- 
late the  advantages  of  staying  at  the 
Sanno. 

At  such  low  rates,  one  might  expect 
to  receive  something  less  than  first- 
class  service.  But  the  Sanno  provides 
most  of  the  services  you  would  expect 
at  a quality  hotel:  barber  and  beauty 
shops,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  serv- 
ice, flower  shop,  bookstore  and 
swimming  pool.  In  addition,  the  San- 
no offers  a Navy  Exchange,  a combi- 
nation delicatessen  and  package  store, 
game  room,  and  check  cashing  and 
money  conversion  service.  There’s  al- 
so a package  wrapping  facility  plus 
APO  facilities  to  mail  purchases 
home. 

For  those  who  wish  to  eat  meals  on 
the  premises,  the  Sanno  Hotel  lists  a 
variety  of  restaurant  services.  The 


A variety  of  delights  to  please  the  Sanno  guest: 
shopping  for  Japanese  pottery,  visiting  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  the  architectural  symmetry  of  a 
Torii  gate,  swimming  and  sunning  in  season 
and  the  serenity  of  a Japanese  garden. 
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Garden  Room,  a popular  attraction 
even  for  those  not  staying  overnight, 
offers  regular  dinners  at  moderate 
prices  plus  a Char  and  Bar  service 
where  the  customer  selects  the  steak 
and  pays  for  it  by  the  ounce.  Special 
dinners  featuring  continental  cuisine 
also  are  offered. 

For  the  guest  who  desires  to  sample 
traditional  Japanese  food,  the  Gen- 
ghis Khan  Patio  offers  sauce-dipped 
meats  and  vegetables  broiled  at  the 
table  on  oriental  braziers.  The  Tiki 
Hut,  located  next  to  the  swimming 
pool,  offers  a selection  of  fast  foods 
in  the  American  tradition. 

A favorite  meeting  place  for  regu- 
lar travelers  to  Tokyo  is  the  Sanno 
Lounge,  open  from  noon  to  midnight 
daily  with  entertainment  every  night. 
Floor  shows  or  bands  are  featured 

At  the  Sanno,  vacationers  will  find  dean  and 
comfortable  rooms,  enjoyable  dining  and  eve- 
ning entertainment — all  within  their  budgets. 
Below:  Military  school  students  demonstrate 
the  martial  arts. 


certain  nights  in  the  Gay  90’s  Room. 
On  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month, 
the  big  band  sound  is  heard,  and 
there’s  plenty  of  room  for  dancing. 
The  Gay  90’s  Room  converts  to  a 
theater  where  movies  are  shown  five 
nights  a week. 

Several  times  a year  the  Sanno  cele- 
brates special  holidays.  In  spring,  it’s 
the  Japanese  Cherry  Blossom  Festi- 
val. Summer’s  big  fling  is  in  celebra- 
tion of — what  else? — America’s 
Fourth  of  July,  while  fall’s  special 
party  is  a German  Octoberfest  which 
lasts  the  entire  month.  The  Sanno’s 
social  secretary  is  always  looking 
ahead,  planning  for  the  next  party. 

The  Sanno  also  gives  thought  to 
shopping,  especially  for  souvenirs  and 
gifts,  that  visitors  to  Tokyo  always 
need.  Twelve  concessionaires  sell 
items  ranging  from  the  finest  china  to 
washi  boxes — made  of  a special  Jap- 
anese paper — and  kimonos  to  Persian 
rugs.  In  other  words,  at  the  Sanno 
you  can  buy  a gift  for  everyone  in  a 


price  range  to  suit  your  budget. 

So,  if  you’re  on  a ship  deploying  to 
WestPac  or  you’re  looking  for  a 
unique  vacation  (don’t  forget  Space 
“A”  travel),  consider  the  Sanno  Ho- 
tel in  Tokyo.  Write  or  phone  ahead 
for  reservations;  a deposit  of  $20  is 
required  for  confirmed  reservations. 
It’s  not  exactly  a plush  accommoda- 
tion nor  is  it  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
but  it’s  a comfortable,  secure  hotel,  a 
home  away  from  home,  where  the 
prices  are  right,  the  people  are  friend- 
ly and  where  all  thought  is  of  your 
enjoyment  and  comfort.  It’s  a bar- 
gain that  you  shouldn’t  pass  up.  In 
Tokyo,  Sanno  is  the  way  to  go. 

— Story  by  JOC  Dave  Garrison 
— Photos  by  PH2  Robert  Williams, 
JOC  James  R.  Giusti  and  JOC  Garrison 


The  Sanno  Hotel 
APO  San  Francisco  96503 
Commercial:  (03)  581 
Autovon:  229-81 1 1 
Telex:  2222511  SANTEL  J 
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In  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy’s  galley, 
Lieutenant  Commander  John  G.  Neeb 
stood  next  to  the  dough  mixer  and  tapped 
its  surface.  “This  baby  is  older  than  you  or 
I,  and  it’s  still  mixing  dough  as  though  it 
were  brand  new.  That’s  what  I call  a great 
machine.” 


The  academy’s  food  service  officer 
stepped  away  from  the  durable  mixer  and 
made  his  way  through  the  galley.  In  the 
middle  of  the  huge  room,  four  mechanics 
were  preparing  to  install  a new  oven  to 
replace  one  put  in  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Forty-five  hundred  midshipmen  sit  at 


372  tables  three  times  a day  in  gigantic 
King  Hall.  The  144  men  and  women  of  the 
academy’s  Food  Service  Division  plan, 
sometimes  as  much  as  120  days  in  ad- 
vance, for  each  of  those  meals.  The  mid- 
shipmen can  expect  to  be  served  good  food 
with  efficiency— chow  that’s  hot  when  it’s 
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supposed  to  be  hot,  with  not  too  much 
garlic  or  too  little  salt.  But  the  real  burden 
each  day  falls  on  the  watch  captains. 

It’s  their  job  to  make  sure  that  everything 
comes  together  With  a major  renovation 
going  on  in  the  galley  these  days,  they 
have  to  do  more  than  make  sure  sawdust— 
or  worse— doesn’t  fall  into  the  barbecued 
ribs.  They  also  have  to  maintain  produc- 
tion in  this  food  factory  even  though  some 
of  the  major  pieces  of  equipment  are  tem- 
porarily out  of  order.  It’s  a proposition  that 
could  get  one  out  of  the  frying  pan  and  into 
the  fire. 

“The  midshipmen  don’t  go  away,” 
Neeb  said,  watching  the  mechanics  work 
on  a huge  oven.  Picking  up  a stray  piece  of 


conduit  from  the  deck,  he  went  on.  “We 
cook  around  the  clock,  seven  days  a week 
all  year  long.  That  becomes  challenging, 
especially  when  we’re  more  or  less  run- 
ning a bulldozer  through  the  middle  of  our 
operation. 

“If  we  want  to  put  in  a new  oven,”  he 
continued,  “then  we  have  to  modify  our 
menu  so  that  we  don’t  need  two  ovens 
while  the  replacement  is  being  installed. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  many  entrees  for 
4,500  people  require  two-oven  work.  We 
need  two  deep-fat  fryers,  but  we  have  had 
only  one  in  operation  for  the  last  several 
months.  The  same  with  the  scullery.  We 
need  two,  but  we  have  to  drop  one  in  a 
month  or  so  to  put  in  a new  deck,  new 
equipment  and  a new  overhead. 

“Still,”  he  added,  “the  productive  ca- 

Three  times  a day  hungry  midshipmen  enter 
King  Hall  for  meals.  Top:  A plebe  signals  for 
service  for  his  table. 


pacity  has  to  keep  going— our  customer 
count  is  fixed.” 

The  present  galley  arrangement  is  35 
years  old,  the  bakery  arrangement  is  55 
years  old,  and  some  ovens  are  57  years 
old.  Sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  last  major 
renovation  took  place,  two  conveyor  deep- 
fat  fryers  were  installed.  According  to  Joe 
Simmons,  the  galley  foreman,  the  galley 
lives  by  those  machines.  “They’re  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  machinery;  all  they  need  is  an 
overhaul  this  time  around.” 

Simmons  continued,  “We  can’t  prepare 
fried  chicken  for  this  many  people  in  a 
traditional  method.  So,  we  run  it  through 
the  deep-fat  fryer  and  finish  it  off  in  the 
oven.  We  barbecue  ribs  the  same  way. 
They  are  ‘sauteed’  in  the  deep-fat  fryer- 
puts  a nice  color  on  them.  Then  we  put  our 
own  sauce  on  them  and  put  them  into  the 
oven— just  bake  ’em  down;  they  melt  in 
your  mouth.” 

Neeb  reported  to  the  Naval  Academy  a 
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The  main  galley  will  be  shut  down,  and  a 
smaller  banquet  galley  will  be  used.  That 
galley  is  about  as  large  as  a destroyer's  or 
frigate’s  and  has  about  $200,000  worth  of 
state-of-the-art  equipment:  convection 

ovens,  grills,  mixers,  deep-fat  fryers  and 
steamers. 

The  mechanics,  with  a crew  from  the 
local  public  works  department,  will  work 
long  hours  next  June  to  restore  the  main 
galley  in  time  for  the  July  arrival  of  the 
plebes.  The  entire  brigade  will  be  on  board 
by  the  end  of  August. 

Military  dining  setups  like  the  one  at  the 
academy  also  can  be  found  at  West  Point, 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  The  USNA’s  80  civilian 
cooks  and  18  bakers  don’t  go  to  a metro- 
politan culinary  institute  to  leam  how  to 
cook  for  hotels  using  10-gallon  pots.  They 
can’t  apply  those  same  recipes  to  the  acad- 
emy’s 125-gallon  coppers.  It  just  doesn't 


year  ago  from  the  submarine  tender  USS 
Dixon  (AS  37)  at  San  Diego.  He  sees  King 
Hall  as  a ship  that  goes  to  sea  every  day. 
He  has  a single  operations  order:  provide 
good,  nutritious  food  for  the  midshipmen. 
He  is  the  operator,  and  he  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen 
and  the  academy’s  supply  officer. 

As  a result,  four  new  ovens  were  re- 
cently installed— two  for  the  bakery  and 
two  large  types  to  replace  the  two  smaller 
ones  in  the  galley.  Also,  two  new  meat 
slicers  were  purchased. 

“It  used  to  take  us  12  hours  to  cut 
steaks,”  said  Neeb,  “and  we  would  lose 
160  pounds  in  waste — at  $3.15  a pound. 
Now,  we  cut  5,000  steaks  in  under  four 
hours  and  lose  only  32  pounds  in  waste.” 
Just  as  in  any  commercial  restaurant, 
waste  is  swept  up  and  weighed  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  much  is  being  lost  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  June,  of  course,  the  head  count  at  the 
academy  drops  to  about  800.  That’s  when 
Neeb,  as  the  renovation  project  manager, 
plans  to  get  most  of  the  work  completed. 


Top:  Commodore  Leon  A.  Edney,  comman- 
dant of  midshipmen,  frequently  dines  with  the 
brigade.  Right:  Cook  Dexter  Cutler  “on  the 
pot  line’’  where  six  125-gallon  coppers  are  used 
for  soups,  stews  or  beef  stroganoff.  Opposite 
page:  Apprentice  cooks  Dean  Watts  (left)  and 
Bertha  Green  slice  some  of  the  500  pepperoni- 
cheese  pizzas  prepared  for  one  noon  meal. 
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work  that  way,  not  when  they  prepare  food 
for  thousands  of  people  daily. 

Cooks  are  trained  to  expand  on  a 10- 
quart  mixture  serving  100  people  to  one 
using  100  gallons  for  4,000  diners.  And 
that’s  a tough  thing  to  do  because  it  isn’t  a 
direct-proportion  sort  of  problem. 

Simmons  cautioned,  “You  can  double  a 
recipe  and  maybe  even  triple  it  in  some 
cases.  But  if  you  go  beyond  that  with 
things  like  sugar,  salt  and  pepper,  eggs,  hot 
sauce  or  onions— you’re  talking  something 
else.” 

For  more  than  a year,  the  galley  has  fed 
its  time-tested  recipes  into  the  academy’s 
computer  system.  A recipe  that  uses  a bas- 
ic ingredient  like  ground  beef,  for  exam- 
ple, is  fed  into  the  computer  along  with  a 
prediction  of  how  many  people  will  show 
up  for  the  meal.  The  computer  then  feeds 
out  a list  of  ingredients,  a requisition  for 
the  ingredients  to  the  galley’s  warehouse 
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and  a set  of  instructions  for  preparing  that 
particular  meal. 

Neeb  stressed  that  using  the  computer 
for  food  service  is  a great  time  saver.  “It’s 
instant  information,  and  the  recipes  have 
been  used  for  years.  We’ve  also  improved 
on  many  of  the  recipes  and— with  the  com- 
puter-making changes  has  proven  very 
simple.  The  real  test  has  been  the  brigade, 
and  they  approve.” 

Recognition  for  the  good  job  they  do 
means  a lot  to  people.  Neeb  knows  the 


value  of  recognition  and  applies  it  to  the 
civilian  cooks.  “Most  people  have  no  idea 
what  it  takes  to  get  that  food  out  to  the 
hall.  But  the  guy  who  spends  an  entire  af- 
ternoon turning  6,000  burgers  on  a grill  in 
over  100-degree  heat  knows  all  about  it. 

Neeb  works  at  increasing  the  awareness 
between  cooks  and  midshipmen.  He 
brings  the  cook  who  turned  the  burgers  all 
afternoon  into  the  hall  during  meals  and 
introduces  him  from  the  “anchor,”  the 
center  position  of  the  65,000-square-foot 
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dining  hall.  And,  in  the  galley,  he  reads 
aloud  the  written  compliments  from  the 
midshipmen  to  the  cooks  who  prepared  the 
meal.  And,  he  reads  them  the  complaints. 
The  commandant,  Commodore  Leon  Ed- 
ney,  regularly  tours  the  galley,  talking  to 
cooks  and  congratulating  them  on  the  job 
they’re  doing. 

According  to  Commodore  Edney,  “It 
gives  the  cooks  a much  greater  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  have  got  to  be  aware- 
that  people  care  about  the  job  they’re  do- 
ing. Otherwise,  the  product  just  isn’t  going 
to  be  as  good.” 

Good  meals  come  from  good  food.  The 
academy’s  highly  experienced  procure- 
ment agent,  Doug  Ritter,  is  said  to  wheel 
and  deal  like  a stockbroker  to  get  the  best 
food  for  his  customers  at  the  lowest  prices. 
It’s  not  an  easy  job,  but  with  a work  force 
of  experienced  supervisors  and  cooks— 
some  of  whom  have  worked  in  the  galley 


for  30  years — Ritter  gets  the  support  he 
needs. 

Neeb  and  Ritter’s  game  plan  calls  for 
educated  answers:  What  can  food  services 
do  with  the  $3.80  a day  that  each  midship- 
man is  alloted  that  will  sell  the  midship- 
men on  the  meals  being  served  at  King 
Hall?  Neeb,  for  one,  sat  behind  his  desk 
and  dropped  his  hand  on  a stack  of  papers. 

“These  are  the  checks  that  I sign— 
$500,000  worth  each  month.  We  don’t 
take  delivery  from  government  ware- 
houses; we  buy  on  the  open  market,  just 
like  a restaurant.” 

He  picked  up  the  top  sheet  with  a check 
attached  to  it.  “Here’s  one  for  a cheese 
company  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  $4,800.  If 
he  ships  us  some  bad  cheese,  I’ll  give  him 
one  chance  to  make  it  up— that  means  take 
the  bad  cheese  back  and  give  me  a good 
product.  If  he  hesitates,  then  he’s  no  longer 
doing  business  with  the  Naval  Academy.” 


Meat  costs  are  high.  The  Army  and  Air 
Force  academies  each  have  12  butchers; 
they  can  buy  sides  of  beef  and  cut  it  up. 

But  the  Naval  Academy  has  only  one 
butcher  and  has  to  buy  the  meat  precut  in 
sections.  The  academy  pays  for  the  extra 
labor  in  the  cost  of  the  meat.  Mr.  Ritter  1 
continues  trying  to  find  a rancher  in  the 
area  from  whom  he  can  buy  direct;  that 
should  lower  the  cost  of  meat,  if  only 
through  shipping  charges. 

Then,  too,  Ritter  is  looking  for  a source 
for  shrimp  still  in  the  shell.  His  ideal  is  to 
find  shrimp  from  the  Yucatan  region  of  the 
gulf  because  the  iodine  content  is  lower 
there.  Where  does  shellfish  play  a part? 
Special  meals  like  Harbor  Night  feature 
more  crab  and  shrimp.  On  Crab  Night,  it 
takes  12,000  steamed  crabs  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  midshipmen.  Lobster— at  more 
than  $1 1 a pound— has  been  dropped  as  a 
menu  regular.  For  another  thing,  Simmons 
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claimed  that  after  lobster  is  cooked  in  the 
galley  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  get  the 
complete  meal  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
tables  in  King  Hall.  After  holding  the  lob- 
ster at  150  degrees  that  long,  its  texture 
and  flavor  are  lost. 

The  food  service  officer  knows  all  about 
food— what  it  should  look  like,  how  it 
should  taste  and  what  it  should  cost  in 
which  region  of  the  country.  “You  have  to 
be  aware  of  food,”  Neeb  explained,  “and 
Navy  midshipmen  know  what  they  want. 
The  present  generation  has  been  raised  on 
fast  foods.  They  really  know  what  a good 
french  fry  is.  We  can’t  provide  really  good 
french  fries  here  because  the  production 
run  is  two  hours  long.  The  batch  out  of  the 
fryer  is  two  and  a half  hours  old  when  the 
first  midshipman  on  the  floor  gets  it.  The 
present  galley  capacity  doesn’t  allow  for 
good  fries,  but  when  the  renovation  is 
complete,  we  should  be  able  to  serve  good 
fries  again.” 

While  a noon  meal  is  being  eaten,  the 
cooks  use  the  deep-fat  fryer  to  prepare 
spare  ribs  for  the  evening  meal.  “People 
here  break  their  backs  every  day  getting 


the  meals  out,  but  they  lack  a place  to  sit 
down  and  rest.  Renovations,  however,  call 
for  an  air-conditioned  lounge  for  the 
cooks.” 

After  a noon  meal,  the  food  service  offi- 
cer is  in  the  scullery,  in  his  blues,  talking  to 
those  workers  washing  the  36,000  pieces 
of  tableware  just  used.  Every  dish  in  the 
place  is  used  for  each  meal.  Each  meal 
requires  a complete  turnaround,  an  opera- 
tion that  takes  four  hours  to  accomplish. 

As  a single  entity,  the  midshipmen  spend 
more  time  in  the  dining  hall  than  they  do  at 
any  other  place  in  the  academy,  aside  from 
their  rooms.  They’re  in  the  hall  three  times 
a day,  seven  days  a week,  for  the  better 
part  of  four  years.  When  a class  graduates, 
there  will  always  be  a group  of  new  en- 
signs at  King  Hall  the  next  morning,  wait- 
ing for  breakfast  to  be  served.  The  chief  in 
charge  has  to  tell  them,  “Gentlemen,  I’m 
sorry,  but  you  must  please  rise  and  exit  the 
hall.  You  are  no  longer  midshipmen  and 
you  can  no  longer  eat  here.” 

Well,  it  was  good  while  it  lasted. 

—Story  by  P.  M.  Callaghan 
—Photos  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 


Opposite  page:  Apprentice  Baker  Ken  Dowell 
and  Lt.  Cmdr.  John  Neeb  discuss  final  touches 
to  be  added  to  the  cake  baked  for  the  Midship- 
men’s Ball  on  Valentine’s  Day.  Below:  Eggs, 

3, 600  of  them,  on  the  way  to  the  grill  line  for 
scrambling.  Bottom:  Some  of  the  130,000 
pieces  of  ware  used  each  day  in  King  Hall. 
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Four  Years 
in  King  Hall 


The  galley  represents  one  side  of  the 
story;  the  other  side  belongs  to  the  Brigade 
of  Midshipmen. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  come 
from  all  over  the  country  to  live,  study, 
work  and  play  for  four  years  within  the 
confines  of  the  Naval  Academy  began  their 
careers  on  the  day  they  first  entered  King 
Hall  for  their  first  Navy  meal.  From  then 
on,  King  Hall  was  the  substitute  for  the 
family  dining  room;  the  12-member  squad 
substituted  for  family  units. 

The  Midshipmen  Food  Service  Division 
(referred  to  as  Mother  “B”)  provides  the 
midshipmen  with  their  daily  food  at  the 
academy — whether  on  a yard  patrol  cruise 
to  Norfolk,  an  ocean  racer  on  its  way  to 
Bermuda  or  for  a formal  dining-in  for 
1,500.  The  galley  is  that  unit  at  the  acad- 
emy that  provides  the  most  direct  day-to- 
day  service  to  each  midshipman. 

But  what  do  the  midshipmen  think  about 
the  food?  For  the  $3.80  allotted  per  day, 
are  the  midshipmen  satisfied?  Here’s  one 
midshipman ’s  view. 

Indoctrination  Day  was  the  longest  day 
of  my  life.  My  first  muster  was  at  6:45 
a.m.  at  Halsey  Field  House,  so  I got  up 
before  5:30  a.m.  I don’t  think  I really  slept 


all  that  night.  I spent  the  morning  learning 
how  to  stand  tall  and  keep  my  eyes  straight 
ahead.  After  uniforms  were  issued— at 
about  11  a.m.— I was  introduced  to  Ban- 
croft Hall  (now  King  Hall)  for  the  first 
time. 

It  seemed  massive;  it  still  does.  All  I 
could  see  were  tables,  chairs  and  dozens  of 
people  preparing  for  a meal.  We  had  cold 
cuts  for  that  lunch— roast  beef  and 
cheeses.  Lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes  and 
soft  drinks  rounded  out  the  fare. 

I remember  being  really  hungry,  but  I 
soon  learned  to  ask  for  seconds  by  raising 
the  serving  tray  high  over  my  head.  For 
this,  I was  immediately  provided  with 
more  meat  and  cheese. 

We  also  had  cold  milk  in  blue  con- 
tainers, and  there  was  a frosty  pot  on  the 
table  too.  I learned  quickly  that  this  pot 
was  called  a “hard  hat”  and  that  it  was  full 
of  ice  cream.  That  first  meal  it  was  choco- 
late chip.  I learned  the  ice  cream  was  made 
in  the  galley.  In  the  middle  of  that  first  day, 
I also  learned  that  my  table  number  was 
221. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  a blur.  It 
was  lost  to  the  thousands  of  details  one 
learns  as  a plebe.  But  that  first  evening 
meal  lives  with  me  today  as  if  it  just  hap- 


pened. We  arrived  in  the  wardroom  and 
again  stood  by  our  chairs.  A bell  rang 
out— two  sets  of  rings.  It  echoed  through-  • 
out  the  hall.  “Attention  to  announce- 
ments!” “Seats.” 

The  next  thing  I saw  was  a parade  of 
giant  stainless  steel  carts  quickly  being 
pushed  into  the  hall.  Lights  from  the  mas- 
sive brass  chandeliers  flashed  off  and  on. 
Then,  12  perfectly  grilled  10-ounce  steaks 
were  delivered  to  the  table  along  with  12 
hot  baked  potatoes  and  a dish  full  of  broc- 
coli. 

The  cold  milk  was  there  again.  And  so 
was  the  “hard  hat.”  This  time,  “specky 
vanilla.”  I learned  that  this  kind  of  meal 
was  an  everyday  occurrence.  I envied  the 
first  class  midshipman  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  He  seemed  so  nonchalant. 

Meals  during  my  first  summer  at  the 
academy  were  the  best  I’ve  ever  had.  and  I 
think  they  really  helped  me  through  my 
plebe  experience.  Life  has  changed  a little 
in  the  past  four  years.  This  year’s  plebe 
class  had  bands  playing  during  dinner,  we 
changed  the  name  of  the  wardroom  to 
King  Hall,  and  the  food  is  better  than  ever. 
Now,  I look  forward— as  do  my  fellow 
midshipmen— to  coming  into  King  Hall. 

There,  we  relax,  get  a good  meal,  and 
it’s  fun. 

Life  at  the  academy  is  really  centered  on  J 
King  Hall.  For  almost  four  years  now.  all 
of  my  food  has  been  prepared  in  the  mid- 
shipmen galley.  Think  about  food  for  the 
basic  three  meals  each  day,  tailgate  parties, 
picnics  and  parents’  dinners.  All  of  our 
parties,  balls,  hops  and  receptions— mil- 
lions of  meals  a year.  (Still,  much  as  one 
appreciates  King  Hall,  it  cements  a firmer  ( 
appreciation  for  one’s  mother.  And,  for 
that  matter,  all  mothers  who  manage  to  put 
three  meals  a day,  every  day,  on  their  fami- 
lies’ tables  without  benefit  of  assistants  * 
and  snap  precision.) 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  life  at  the  academy 
without  thinking,  too,  of  the  fun  which 
goes  on  in  King  Hall . As  proof,  when  the 
alumni  come  back,  all  they  talk  about  is 
what  life  used  to  be  like  in  the  hall. 

I guess  I have  only  a dozen  weeks  left. 
Then  it  is  out  in  the  big,  cruel  world.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  not  eating  in  King  Hall.  I 
really  like  the  place. 

—By  Midshipman  First  Class 
Joe  Direnzo 
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The  Logic 
Behind  VHA  Rates 


If  you  ’ re  confused  about  the  variable 
i housing  allowance  rates,  you  ’re  not  alone. 
Many  other  Navy  people  feel  the  same 
way.  Help  is  on  the  way,  however,  in  the 
form  of  an  explanation  written  by  Major 
Charles  L.  Van  Nostrand,  USAF,  Assistant 
Director  for  Compensation,  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (MRA&L). 

So  that  readers  will  have  a clearer  un- 
derstanding of  how  VHA  rates  are  figured 
and  what  they  mean,  All  Hands  presents 
Van  Nostrand’s  article. 

* * * 

According  to  the  law,  the  variable  hous- 
ing allowance  is  the  difference  between  the 
housing  cost  and  1 15  percent  (a  figure  se- 
lected by  the  Congress)  of  the  basic  allow-  ^ 
ance  for  quarters  for  each  paygrade.  One  zi 
would  think  that  it  doesn’t  make  much  § 
sense  to  compare  VHA  rates.  After  all,  the 
difference  can  be  high  or  low  regardless  of 
paygrade.  What  does  make  sense  then? 

First,  let’s  look  at  the  VHA  computation 
for  a typical  military  housing  area— (for 
simplification  the  classification  “with  de- 
pendent” is  included  here).  This  one  is 
typical  because  it’s  a composite  of  all  the 
MHAs  across  the  country.  Normally  an 
MHA  includes  only  housing  within  com- 
muting distance  of  the  military  installa- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  the  housing  within  an  MHA 
is  determined  by  a survey  of  military  peo- 
ple. In  this  typical  MHA,  the  average 
housing  cost  for  an  E-5  is  $375  per  month. 


VHA  Rates  (with  Dependent) 
for  a Typical  MHA 


Enlisted 

Warrant 

Officer 

E-1 

$47 

W1 

$72 

01 

$75 

E-2 

$51 

W2 

$86 

02 

$38 

E-3 

$76 

W3 

$73 

03 

$63 

E-4 

$52 

W4 

$101 

04 

$109 

E-5 

$67 

Officers  with  4 yrs. 

05 

$112 

E-6 

$82 

enlisted  service 

06 

$91 

E-7 

$98 

01 E 

$148 

07 

E-8 

$109 

02E 

$111 

to 

$55 

E-9 

$107 

03E 

$117 

010 

The  E-5  BAQ  is  $267.90.  Subtracting  1 15 
percent  of  $267.90  ($308)  from  $375  gives 
$67.  Thus,  the  E-5s  in  this  MHA  would 
receive  $67  additional  a month  for  VHA. 
All  of  the  other  paygrade  rates  for  this 
MHA  are  computed  in  a similar  manner. 

The  rates  for  your  MHA  probably  don’t 
seem  to  make  any  more  sense  than  these 
do,  so  let’s  try  to  put  some  order  into  this. 


The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  pay- 
grades  with  three  lines  plotted.  The  solid 
line  is  the  average,  as  established  by  anal- 
ysis of  local  data,  for  each  paygrade.  The 
dashes  show  the  BAQ;  the  dots  show  1 15 
percent  of  BAQ. 

The  housing  cost  line  indicates  each  suc- 
cessively higher  paygrade  spends  more  on 
housing  than  the  previous  one.  One  would 
expect  this  because  each  successive  pay- 
grade  earns  more  total  pay  as  well  as  typi- 
cally having  a greater  housing  requirement 
due  to  larger  families.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  BAQ  lines.  The  VHA  simply  makes  up 
the  difference  between  the  solid  line  and 
the  dash  line. 

An  easy  method  you  can  use  to  compare 


VHA  rates  in  any  MHA  is  to  take  115 
percent  of  the  BAQ  for  each  paygrade  and 
add  the  VHA  dollar  amount.  The  result  is 
an  approximation  of  the  local  housing 
costs  that  lead  to  VHA  rates.  This  method 
works  well  for  this  year’s  rates;  however, 
due  to  differences  in  the  1981  law  (e.g., 
pay  groups),  applying  this  method  to  last 
year’s  rates  may  result  in  overestimates  or 


underestimates  of  the  actual  housing  costs. 

An  understanding  of  how  the  rates  are 
established  may  also  help  explain  why 
your  VHA  did  not  go  up  as  much  as  you 
expected— it  may  have  even  gone  down. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, housing  costs  across  the  nation  went 
up  by  about  10  percent  in  the  last  year. 
BAQ  went  up  14.3  percent  on  Oct.  1 . The 
result  was  that  in  many  cases  there  was  a 
smaller  difference  between  housing  cost 
and  115  percent  of  BAQ.  In  future  years, 
VHA  will  continue  to  increase  and  de- 
crease as  it  reacts  to  a constantly  changing 
economy. 

— By  Maj.  Charles  L.  Van  Nostrand 


TYPICAL  MILITARY  HOUSING  ALLOWANCE 
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Currents 


Admiral  Watkins  nominated  as  new  CNO 


Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Reagan  to  serve  as  the  next  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Admiral  Watkins,  a 1949  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  first  served  in  destroyers,  then 
submarines.  He  reported  to  his  present  job  in  Ju- 
ly 1981  after  serving  nearly  two  years  as  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  His  past  assignments 
have  included  duties  as  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 


nel, Commander  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  Commander 
Cruiser  Destroyer  Group  One  and  commanding 
officer  of  USS  Snook  (SSN  592). 

The  admiral’s  awards  include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two  gold  1 
stars  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He  earned  a master’s 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  in  1959. 

Admiral  Watkins  will  relieve  Admiral  Thomas 
B.  Hayward  as  CNO  this  summer. 


Identifying  the  drug  abuser 


Unfamiliarity  with  the  symptoms  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  can  significantly  reduce  the  chances 
of  success  in  treating  the  abuser  and  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  others,  according  to  a recent  report 
of  the  Navy  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program. 

The  report  calls  on  commanding  officers,  exec- 
utive officers  and  supervisors  to  learn  how  to 
identify  people  in  their  units  who  show  symptoms 
of  having  trouble  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

According  to  NADAP,  early  discovery  of  a 
problem  “short-circuits  the  manipulative  skills  of 
the  alcoholic  and  other  drug-dependent  individu- 
als” and  shortens  the  dependency  period  and  re- 
covery process.  It  also  prevents  development  of 
the  alibi  system  that  allows  individuals  to  justify 
their  drug  or  alcohol  abuse. 

Career  recruiter  force 

Navy  members  who  would  like  permanent  as- 
signment to  middle  management  jobs  as  recruit- 
ers and  instructors  should  apply  for  the  oppor- 
tunity now.  A selection  board  will  meet  July  20 
to  screen  and  to  select  a group  of  750  proven  vol- 
unteers for  assignment  to  the  career  recruiter 
force.  All  applications  must  reach  Commander 
Naval  Recruiting  Command,  Washington,  D.C., 
no  later  than  June  1. 

All  active  duty  members  except  those  with  nu- 
clear NEC  codes  (335X-339X)  may  apply.  Fleet 
Reserve  people  and  temporary  active  duty  recruit- 


Occurrences  which  may  indicate  a drug  or  al- 
cohol involvement  include  unusual  absenteeism,  a 
greater  than  normal  accident  rate,  difficulty  in 
concentration,  confusion  in  understanding  in- 
structions and  spasmodic  work  patterns  alternat- 
ing between  periods  of  high  and  low  productivi- 
ty. Mood  swings,  fights  or  arguments  with  fellow 
workers,  disheveled  clothing  and  fear  of  learning 
new  jobs  or  skills  may  also  indicate  a problem. 

Ignoring  the  problem  creates  the  risk  of  physi- 
cal harm  to  others  in  the  command  who  depend 
on  the  reliability  of  an  individual’s  work,  or 
harm  to  the  abuser  through  abuse-related  acci- 
dents or  overdoses.  The  report  says  recognition 
of  symptoms  is  vital  in  the  interest  of  Navy  oper- 
ational readiness  and  manpower  retention. 

seeks  volunteers 

ers  are  also  eligible.  All  must  have  a minimum  of 
two  years  experience  as  a recruiter  since  June 
1976  and  must  be  second  class  petty  officers  or 
above. 

At  the  time  of  assignment  to  the  first  CRF  bil- 
let, the  selectee  must  convert  to  the  Navy  coun- 
selor rating  and  must  agree  to  obligate  for  at 
least  36  months  of  active  duty.  All  future  duty 
will  be  in  recruiting. 

Those  selected  will  be  notified  by  letter.  More 
information  is  contained  in  NAVOP  018/82. 
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Worth  mentioning. . . 

Naval  cryptology  celebrates  47th.  Navy  cryp- 
tologists  marked  the  47th  anniversary  of  their 
founding  on  March  11.  Commander  Naval  Secur- 
ity Group,  Rear  Admiral  P.W.  Dillingham  Jr., 
praised  the  cryptologists  who,  he  said,  “maintain 
their  silent  vigil  around  the  clock  every  day  of 
the  year.”  It  was  the  Navy  cryptologists  who 
broke  the  Japanese  code  in  1942,  and  thus  gave 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  advance  information  that  a 
Japanese  task  force  was  heading  for  Midway  Is- 
land. 

Chief  Builder  Jack  B.  Feagins  won  the  1981 
Marvin  Shields  Medal  for  his  exceptional  per- 
formance as  a platoon  commander  on  Diego 
Garcia.  The  award  is  presented  each  year  to  a 
member  of  the  Seabees  who  has  made  an 
exceptional  contribution  in  military  construction 
or  facilities  maintenance.  According  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.M.  Zobel,  chief  of  civil  engineers,  Fea- 
gins’ contribution  in  1981  was  exceptional.  Admi- 
ral Zobel  said,  “Your  loyal  and  untiring  devotion 
to  duty  clearly  justifies  your  selection.  You  are 
truly  a leader  in  today’s  naval  construction  force. 
Well  done.” 


PNC  Samuel  C.  Thompson,  a Navy  diver  at- 
tached to  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Unit 
Two,  jumped  from  the  deck  of  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  into  storm-tossed  Mediter- 
ranean waters  to  save  two  downed  fliers  who  had 
become  tangled  in  their  parachutes. 

An  F-14  aircraft  had  fallen  off  Eisenhower's 
flight  deck  after  an  arresting  gear  wire  snapped 
during  recovery.  Both  fliers  ejected  from  the 
plane  and  landed  in  the  water  near  the  ship. 
Thompson  grabbed  his  life  vest  and  ran  to  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  Realizing  that  no  SAR  helicop- 
ter was  in  the  area,  Thompson  leaped  from  the 
stern  and  swam  to  the  fliers.  He  cut  the  lines 
which  had  snarled  the  aviators  in  their  chutes  and 
helped  the  slightly  injured  men  into  rafts.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident,  Eisenhower  was  traveling  at 
nearly  20  knots  in  rough  seas  and  high  winds. 

Vice  Admiral  Wesley  McDonald,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  for  Air  Warfare,  said 
Thompson’s  actions  “were  indeed  reflections  of 
heroism  to  the  highest  degree  and  serve  to  high- 
light that  unique  bond  between  men  who  go  to 
sea.”  Thompson  has  been  nominated  for  the  Na- 
vy-Marine Corps  Medal. 


Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82  .. . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote  in  ’82. . . Vote 

DO  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  FPCA? 


Federal  Post  Card  Applications  for  1982  are  available  from  your 
command’s  voting  assistance  officer.  Get  your  copy,  fill  it  out  and 
send  it  to  the  proper  local  voting  official  in  your  state  (listed  in 
Chapter  3 of  the  “Voting  Assistance  Guide”).  Make  sure  you  fol- 
low directions;  if  local  election  officials  cannot  read  your  FPCA  or 
if  critical  information  is  missing,  you  will  not  receive  a ballot. 

Don’t  miss  the  American  opportunity  to  choose  the  people  you 
want  as  your  elected  representatives. 

BE  PART  OF  AMERICA’S  FUTURE. . . VOTE 
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Skate  Rate 

“All  you  corpsmen  ever  do  is  skate!  You 
guys  never  do  any  work;  I wish  I had  an  easy 
job  like  yours!”  We  hear  those  comments 
every  day  and  put  up  with  endless  kidding 
about  our  “easy”  job.  I hope  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  myths  about  my  job  and  just  how  easy  it 
is  at  times.  A machinist’s  mate  once  told  me 
that  if  you  didn’t  have  greasy  hands  you  were 
in  a “skate  rate.”  And  we  all  know  that  corps- 
men  never  get  their  hands  dirty. 

But  just  how  easy  is  it  being  a corpsman? 
Working  around  pain,  suffering  and,  many 
times,  death  has  never  been  easy  for  me.  I had 
been  a corpsman  for  two  months  when  a 3- 
year-old  boy  died  in  my  arms  one  Christmas 
Eve.  He  died  of  Tay-Sachs  disease;  it’s  incura- 
ble, and  it  only  affects  very  young  children.  I 
was  about  to  become  a father  myself. 

A 38-year-old  woman  who  had  undergone 
several  operations  to  arrest  cancer  lost  the  bat- 
tle against  that  disease  on  her  birthday.  She  left 
behind  a husband  and  five  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  18  months.  Her  hus- 
band was  a Marine  master  sergeant.  I had  pic- 
tured all  Marines  as  “towers  of  strength”  inca- 
pable of  showing  any  emotion.  When  I saw 
him  in  tears  that  day,  I realized  that  the  men  of 
our  toughest  fighting  outfit  were  also  very  hu- 
man, and  that  I was  ignorant  in  assuming 
otherwise.  I had  a lot  to  learn. 

When  I was  assigned  to  the  Marines,  one  of 
my  first  duties  was  on  an  ambulance  crew.  My 
first  run  was  to  the  grenade  range  where  a drill 
instructor  and  a recruit  were  killed  by  a hand 
grenade.  The  scene  was  the  most  sickening 
thing  I’ve  seen  to  this  day.  There  were  some 
very  lucky  recruits,  though,  because  a heroic 
drill  instructor  gave  his  life  so  that  they 
wouldn’t  be  killed.  And  then  there  was  the 
recruit  who  ended  his  life  with  a rifle  bullet 
through  his  head,  the  pilot  who  ejected  out  of 
his  aircraft  when  it  went  sideways  and  was 
skipped  like  a pebble  300  yards  down  the  run- 
way, and  the  baby  who  was  beaten  by  his 
parents  because  he  wouldn’t  stop  crying.  He 
died.  I could  go  on,  but  I hope  I’ve  made  my 
point. 

Many  people  see  us  when  we  are  not  work- 
ing. To  tell  the  tmth,  I’d  rather  not  have  to 
work,  because  when  I have  to  work,  one  of  my 
shipmates  is  either  sick  or  injured.  Even 


though  I have  been  able  to  accept  it,  I have 
never  gotten  used  to  seeing  people  hurt.  If  a 
person  thinks  my  job  is  “skating,”  why  don’t 
they  try  it?  Grease  and  blood  both  wash  off, 
but  do  you  remember  the  times  and  circum- 
stances that  your  hands  were  dirty?  I can  recall 
every  time  I’ve  had  blood  on  my  hands,  and 
even  though  it  washes  off,  it’s  hard  to  forget. 

I love  my  job,  and  I am  proud  of  what  I do.  I 
put  up  with  ignorant  comments  every  day 
about  my  job,  but  to  be  called  “Doc"  means 
the  world  to  me,  especially  when  a shipmate 
would  rather  see  his  doc  than  to  go  to  the 
dispensary. 

So  if  I skate  or  am  out  of  work,  it’s  your 
fault.  (Keep  it  that  way,  please.)  But  should 
you  decide  to  bring  your  business  my  way,  I 
am  ready  and  waiting  to  serve  you. 

— HM1  Mark  J.  McClellan 
Reprinted  from  U.S.  Navy  Medicine, 
Volume  72,  October  1981 

Reunions 

• Naval  Weather  Service  Association — 
Eighth  annual  reunion  June  24-26,  1982,  in 
Arlington,  Va.  All  enlisted,  officer  and  civil 
service  meteorologists  and  oceanographers  are 
invited.  Contact  Don  Cruse,  567  N.  Livings- 
ton St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22203;  telephone  (703) 
524-9067. 

• USS  LST  479 — Reunion  June  25-27, 
1982.  Contact  Chet  Carbaugh,  3263  Pioneer 
Drive  S.E.,  Salem,  Ore.  97302;  telephone 
(503)  362-5912. 

• River  Assault  Flotilla  One  (CTF  117) — 

Reunion  for  members,  including  River  Divi- 
sions 91,  92,  111,  112,  who  served  between 
September  1966  and  October  1967,  June  26, 
1982,  in  Cody,  Wyo.  Contact  Chaplain  Ray 
Johnson,  Box  146,  Cody,  Wyo.  82414;  tele- 
phone (307)  587-6540. 

• VQ  I and  II — Reunion  July  2-3,  1982,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact  Larry  Wright, 
7842  Greeley  Blvd.,  Springfield,  Va.  22152; 
telephone  (703)  569-7258. 

• USS  James  O’Hara  (APA  90) — Reunion 
July  9-10,  1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact 
Thomas  M.  Royals,  130  Lenox  Ave.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  23503;  telephone  (804)  480-3456  or 
Henry  T.  Coxe,  PO  Box  62035,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23462;  telephone  (804)  499-2294. 


• USS  Knapp  (DD  653) — 11th  reunion  | 

July  8-10.  1982,  in  Saddle  Brook.  N.J.  Con-  ' 
tact  Francis  Wickenheiser.  1 109  Pleasure 
Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  19601;  telephone  (717)  | 

393-4713.  % 

• USS  Belle  Grove  (LSD  2) — Reunion  * 
July  16-17,  1982,  in  Indianapolis.  Contact  Joe  * 
W.  Bledsoe,  194  Pinegrove  Drive.  Bellbrook.  | 
Ohio  45305;  telephone  (513)  848-2855. 

• USS  Hancock  (CV  19)  Association — I 
Reunion  July  19-21.  1982,  in  San  Diego. 
Contact  Elmer  P.  Smith.  PO  Box  722.  Julian, 
Calif.  92036;  telephone  (714)  765-1614. 

• Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Symposium 
and  Convention — July  21-24,  1982.  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Contact  CWO  Gerald  White,  OIC. 
NAATC  Lakehurst  Det.  Norfolk,  Bldg.  U-46. 
NAS  Norfolk,  Va.  23511;  telephone  (804) 
444-3517  or  Autovon  690-3517. 

• The  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans—18th  annual  convention  July  22-25. 
1982,  in  Montreal.  All  qualified  submarine 
personnel  are  welcome.  Contact  Jim  Page. 
2030  PI.  Henri  Bourassa,  Montreal.  Quebec, 
Canada  H4N-1A1;  telephone  (514)  336-9164. 

• USS  Twining  (DD  540)  — Reunion  for 
Korean  War  shipmates,  July  22-25.  1982,  in 
Cleveland.  Contact  Bruno  Campagnari.  Route 
3,  Dugan  Road,  Olean,  N.Y.  14760;  telephone 
(716)  372-1780. 

• USS  Robert  Lee  Wilson  (DDE  847)— 

Reunion  July  1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact 
Leon  E.  Paquette,  1419  Tartan  Lane.  Hamp- 
ton, Va.  23663;  telephone  (804)  851-1905. 

• U.S.  Naval  Academy  Band  Alumni— 
Reunion  July  24,  1982,  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Contact  Bob  Cady,  756  Warren  Drive,  Anna- 
polis, Md.  21403;  telephone  (301)  263-9160. 

• USS  Melvin  (DD  680) — Reunion  third 
weekend  in  July  1982.  Contact  Henry  Rosy- 
pal,  316  E.  Vine  St.,  Millville,  N.J.  08332; 
telephone  (609)  825-0280. 

• USS  Frazier  (DD  607)— Reunion  July 
28-Aug.  1,  1982,  in  Coronado,  Calif.  Contact 
Loren  Troxel,  20236  23rd  Place  N.W. , 
Seattle,  Wash.  98177;  telephone  (206)  542- 
3612. 

• Seebee  Veterans  of  America  and  the 
Ladies’  Auxiliary— Reunion  July  28-Aug.  1. 
1982,  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Contact  Cecil  N. 
Gould,  Box  190,  Forest  Hill,  La.  71430;  tele- 
phone (318)  748-4431. 
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The  end  of  the  beginning— Newly  commissioned  graduates  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  toss  their  midshipmen  covers  high  in  the  air  at  the 
completion  of  Commissioning  Week  in  Annapolis.  After  a well-earned 
leave  period,  the  new  officers  report  to  duty  stations  around  the  world 
to  start  their  careers  as  leaders  of  tomorrow’s  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
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Battle  of  Midway 


Turning 


In  a war  a point  is  reached  when  the 
balance  tips — usually  for  good — and 
one  side,  knowing  that  the  scales  are 
weighted,  emerges  bent  on  final  victo- 
ry. In  the  American  Revolution,  such  a 
point  was  reached  at  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga. 

The  turning  point  in  the  American 
Civil  War  was  reached  at  bloody  Antie- 
tam,  in  Maryland,  when  Confederate 
forces  were  fought  to  a standstill. 

The  Allies  reached  several  turning 
points  in  World  War  II:  the  Battle  for 
Britain,  the  Battle  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, the  Defense  of  Stalingrad.  For  A- 
merica,  her  shining  hour,  her  turning 


point  in  that  war’s  Pacific  Theater  was 
reached  at  an  island  called  Midway — 
2,100  miles  east  of  Tokyo  and  1,135 
miles  west  of  Hawaii — Amerca’s  most 
western  base  after  the  fall  of  Wake  Is- 
land. 

Forty  years  ago  this  month,  it  started 
as  another  real  estate  grab  on  the  part 
of  the  ever  advancing  forces  of  Imperi- 
al Japan;  it  ended  in  blazing  action  that 
sealed  forever  Japan’s  dream  of  expan- 
sion. 

The  stage  had  been  set  a month  earli- 
er— May  4-8,  1942 — in  an  arena  called 
the  Coral  Sea.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, surface  fleets  engaged  in  a duel 


Point 


out  of  sight  of  each  other  but  with  a 
new  element  of  modern  warfare  inter- 
jected— naval  air  warfare  and  the  bap- 
tism of  carriers  under  fire. 

Coral  Sea  was  a standoff,  not  a turn- 
ing point.  But  in  this  battle,  which  de- 
layed Japan’s  invasion  of  Tulagi  in  the 
Solomons  and  put  off  its  invasion  of 
Port  Moresby  in  Papua  (in  New’  Guin- 
ea), the  stage  was  set  for  future  Pacific 
conquest.  We  lost  the  carrier  Lexing- 
ton plus  the  oiler  Neosho  and  the  de- 
stroyer Sims  in  the  Coral  Sea;  the  Japa- 
nese lost  the  cruiser  Shoho.  Tw'o  of 
their  veterans  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  carriers  Shokaku  and  Zuika- 
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in  the  Pacific 


* 

ku,  were  forced  to  sit  out  Midway  be- 
cause of  Coral  Sea.  It  took  two  months 
to  repair  Shokaku' s flight  deck;  Zuika- 
ku  took  a month  to  replace  her  planes. 
The  curtain  now  rises  on  Midway. 

Preliminaries 

History  states  that  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
* way  started  on  June  3 and  lasted  until 
the  sixth.  Those  are  the  true  dates,  but 
it  could  be  argued  that  Midway  really 
began  on  April  18  when  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Jimmy  Doolittle  and  his  force 
of  16  B-25  Mitchell  bombers  were 
launched  from  the  deck  of  the  carrier 
Hornet , 668  miles  off  Tokyo  for  what 


was  to  be  the  famous  Raid  Over  To- 
kyo. In  Washington,  D.C.,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  nosey  re- 
porters that  the  raid  originated  from  a 
place  called  “Shangri-La” — a name 
designed  to  mislead  snoopers  and  ene- 
my alike — the  mysterious  Tibetan  city 
in  James  Hilton’s  “Lost  Horizon.” 

The  ruse  worked.  The  Japanese  fig- 
ured— as  they  studied  their  maps — that 
because  it  had  to  be  within  range  of  the 
bombers,  it  could  be  the  Aleutians  or 
Midway  Island.  Midway  had  to  go. 

Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,- com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Combined  Fleet, 
argued  that  the  U.S.  Navy’s  Pacific 


Fleet  must  be  destroyed  in  1942  or 
America’s  strength  and  resources 
would  eventually  do  Japan  in.  Midway 
was  selected  to  be  the  bait  to  lure  the 
Pacific  Fleet  into  a position  where  it 
could  be  wiped  out. 

Meanwhile,  a member  of  Admiral 
Chester  Nimitz’s  staff  at  Pearl,  Com- 
mander Joseph  J.  Rochefort,  headed 
up  a team  of  cryptoanalysts  which  had 
just  cracked  the  Japanese  code — no 
small  chore  by  any  means.  (The  Japa- 

Painting  by  Griffith  B.  Coale  entitled  "Dive 
Bombing  Japanese  Carriers,  Midway,  June  4, 
1942.  ” 
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nese  diplomatic  code  had  been  broken 
earlier.)  The  message  traffic  coming 
out  of  Tokyo  kept  mentioning  “AF” 
and  D-day.  Trouble  was,  our  eaves- 
droppers couldn’t  figure  out  if  “AF” 
really  was  Midway.  Admiral  Nimitz 
flew  out  to  Midway  from  Pearl  on  May 
2 for  an  inspection  of  the  island’s  de- 
fenses. 

Midway’s  Defenses 

Everything  about  Midway  is  small. 
The  island — acutally  two  islets,  Sand 
and  Eastern,  with  a lagoon  about  five 
miles  across — lies  just  inside  the  south- 
ern reef.  Sand  Island  (its  highest  point 
is  only  39  feet)  is  only  850  acres  or  so; 
Eastern  isn’t  half  that.  The  Navy 
placed  great  strategic  value  on  Mid- 
way. Since  1903  a telephone  cable  had 
connected  it  with  Honolulu,  and  this 
cable  was  used  in  the  battle’s  prelimi- 
naries, leaving  the  level  of  radio  traffic 
normal  and  thereby  foiling  any  enemy 
listeners. 

Once  on  Midway,  Nimitz  met  with 


the  commanding  officer  of  the  naval 
air  station,  Captain  Cyril  T.  Simard, 
and  his  Marine  counterpart,  Colonel 
Harold  D.  Shannon,  who  commanded 
the  Sixth  Marine  Defense  Battalion. 
He  asked  his  two  subordinates  if  they 
could  hold  out  under  a heavy,  large- 
scale  attack.  Shannon  told  him  that  if 
he  got  additional  equipment,  the  island 
could  withstand  such  an  attack.  Nimitz 
asked  if  that  included  “ . . . a major  am- 
phibious assault?”  Shannon’s  answer 
was  yes.  Nimitz  returned  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Simard  and  Shannon  began 
strengthening  their  defense  system. 
Shortly,  they  received  a letter  from 
Nimitz.  He  stated  that  the  Japanese 
were  mounting  a full-scale  offensive 
against  Midway  and  May  28  looked 
like  D-day  and  explained  what  he 
thought  the  Japanese  strategy  would  be 
and  how  their  forces  would  be  split. 

Then  the  admiral  dropped  the 
clincher — he  told  his  Midway  com- 
manders to  report  by  radio  and  in  clear 


language  that  the  island’s  distillation 
plant  had  broken  down.  Two  days  lat- 
er, the  Americans  intercepted  a Japa-  4 
nese  message  stating  that  “AF”  was 
short  of  fresh  water.  F 

Considering  what  the  Japanese  were  | 
about  to  throw  against  the  island,  Mid- 
way stood  a good  chance  of  becoming  i 
another  Wake.  All  Shannon  could  ^ 
muster  were  2,138  Marines;  Simard 
had  another  1,494  fliers  and  service 
troops,  including  120  Army  men  and 
121  combat  planes. 

Midway’s  aircraft  could  only  be  de-  / 
scribed  as  a mixed  bag — everything  < 
from  Catalinas  to  Marauders.  Marine 
Fighter  Squadron  221  and  Marine  * 
Scout  Bombing  Squadron  241  made  up 
Marine  Air  Group  22 — the  island’s 
main  air  arm.  These  50  serviceable 


A pilot  gets  the  signal  to  launch  aboard  the 
carrier  USS  Enterprise  during  the  Battle  of 
Midway  as  five  more  planes  get  set  to  launch. 
During  the  battle,  planes  left  the  carrier’s  deck 
at  30-second  intervals. 
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planes  ( Buffaloes , Wildcats,  Vindicat- 
• ors  and  Dauntlesses)  were  bolstered  by 
13  (later  19)  B-17  Flying  Fortresses  of 
the  431st  Bombardment  Squadron,  11 
Catalinas  attached  to  NAS,  a detach- 
ment of  six  new  Avenger  torpedo 
planes  flown  by  a Yorktown  squadron 
1 detachment  and  various  other  planes, 
including  four  Army  Marauders. 


Enemy  Forces,  Plans 
The  battle  covered  hundreds  of  miles 


of  trackless  ocean  and  involved  land 
and  sea  phases.  As  they  did  in  the  Cor- 
al Sea,  the  Japanese  split  their  forces 
into  three  distinct  groups,  each  with 
specific  missions.  There  was  a diver- 
sionary force  as  well. 

Overall  command  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  rested  with  Admiral  Yamamoto  in 
the  new  battleship  Yamato. 

Yamamoto’s  main  force  consisted  of 
seven  battleships,  one  light  carrier,  two 
seaplane  carriers;  three  light  cruisers, 
13  destroyers  and  four  supply  ships. 

The  Japanese  occupation  force, 
headed  by  Vice  Admiral  Nobutake 
Kondo,  in  the  battleship  Atago,  con- 
sisted of  two  battleships,  two  seaplane 
carriers,  one  light  carrier,  eight  heavy 
cruisers,  22  destroyers  and  numerous 
supply  and  patrol  ships,  escorting  12 
transports.  The  invasion  force  was 
made  up  of  1,500  marines  bound  for 
Sand  Island,  1,000  soldiers  for 
Eastern,  two  construction  battalions 
and  other  small  units. 

The  striking  force  was  headed  by 
Vice  Admiral  Chuichi  Nagumo  who 
had  led  the  attack  on  Pearl.  Again  he 
was  in  the  carrier  Akagi.  His  force  was 
made  up  of  two  battleships,  four  car- 
riers, two  heavy  cruisers,  one  light 
cruiser,  12  destroyers  and  five  supply 
ships. 

A large  group  of  submarines  made 
up  the  advance  expeditionary  force, 
headed  by  Vice  Admiral  Teruhisa  Ko- 


matsu as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet. 

A northern  area  force — actually  a di- 
version— was  aimed  at  the  same  time  a- 
gainst  Dutch  Harbor  in  the  Aleutians. 

It  was  hoped  the  American  admiral, 
caught  off  guard,  would  weaken  Mid- 
way’s defense  by  ordering  a task  force 
to  defend  Alaska. 

The  Japanese  plan  was  extremely 
complicated.  They  thought  they  could 
not  only  subdue  and  occupy  Midway 
but,  quite  possibly,  also  lay  bare  Ha- 
waii and  the  U.S.  West  Coast  to  at- 
tack. But  that  last  part  of  Yamamoto’s 
overall  plan  has  never  been  historically 
verified. 

The  Task  Force 

Nimitz  sortied  his  ships  from  Pearl 
Harbor  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at 
“Point  Luck”  on  June  2,  about  325 
miles  northeast  of  Midway.  The  task 
forces  were  under  the  overall  command 
of  Rear  Admiral  Frank  Jack  Fletcher, 
the  same  admiral  who  was  in  command 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
Fletcher,  in  the  Yorktown  (hastily  re- 
paired in  record  time  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  severe  damage  inflicted  at  Coral 
Sea),  and  eight  other  ships — two  cruis- 
ers and  six  destroyers — made  up  Task 
Force  17.  Heading  Task  Force  16  was 
Rear  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance 
in  Enterprise,  with  Hornet,  six  cruisers 
and  six  destroyers. 

Spruance,  at  the  last  minute,  re- 
placed Vice  Admiral  William  F. 
“Bull”  Halsey  who  was  hospitalized 
just  before  the  battle  with  a skin  rash. 

The  orders  were  for  the  U.S.  ships  to 
maintain  radio  silence  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other  visually.  On  June 
2,  Spruance  signaled  the  ships  of  Task 
Force  16  “. . .to  maintain  an  approxi- 
mate position  10  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Task  Force  17. . .within  visual 
signaling  distance.”  The  next  day, 
June  3,  the  American  plan  was  for  the 


Above:  Marines  raise  the  colors  as  the  Japa- 
nese make  their  first  strike  against  Midway. 
Left:  Midway  Island  with  Eastern  in  the  fore- 
ground and  Sand  in  the  background. 
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two  task  forces  to  move  northward 
from  Midway  during  darkness  and  a- 
void  the  enemy’s  probable  attack 
course. 

From  the  onset,  then,  Midway  was 
not  to  be  a surface  slugging  match — 
not  against  such  ships  as  Yamoto. 

Also  on  June  3,  Spruance  noted  in 
his  war  diary  that  Dutch  Harbor  had 
been  attacked  that  morning.  The  battle 
was  on. 

First  Sighting 

Word  of  the  Aleutian  attack  was  still 
passing  among  the  ships  when  another 
message  was  received — Midway’s 
search  planes  had  sighted  two  cargo 
ships  some  470  miles  from  Midway. 

That  first  report  about  9 a.m.  was 
made  by  Ensign  Jack  Reid  who  had 
taken  off  from  Midway  in  a Catalina, 
just  before  sunrise.  Reid  came  through 
21  minutes  later  with  another  report 
stating  that  he  had  located  the  “main 
body”  of  the  Japanese  force — six  large 
ships  steaming  in  a column — 700  miles 
from  Midway. 

Nimitz  earlier  had  charged  Midway’s 
air  forces,  in  his  letter  to  Simard,  with 
the  task  of  locating  the  Japanese  forces 
and  inflicting  as  much  damage  as  pos- 
sible to  their  carriers’  decks. 

Rondo’s  occupation  force  was  ap- 
proaching from  the  southwest;  hidden 
in  a weather  front,  the  striking  force 
was  in  the  northwest;  and  Yamamoto’s 
main  body  was  far  to  the  west.  Fletch- 
er, Spruance  and  the  defenders  on 
Midway  remained  much  in  the  dark 
during  the  morning  of  June  3.  The 
Cats  and  the  Fortresses  filled  the  air 
with  radio  traffic.  Then,  at  11  a.m., 
Reid  sent  a correction:  There  were  11 
ships  in  the  formation  he  sighted,  not 
six. 

Before  noon,  the  Fortresses  were 
back  on  the  island  and  were  refueled. 
Nine  Fortresses,  led  by  their  command- 
er, Lieutenant  Colonel  Walter  C. 
Sweeney  Jr.,  took  off  again  and  head- 
ed for  the  ships  Reid  had  sighted.  Sim- 
ard had  decided  to  attack.  Taking  off 

Actual  battle  photo  shows  a Japanese  carrier 
taking  evasive  action  while  under  attack  from 
American  planes. 


at  12:10  p.m.,  they  sighted  a force  four 
hours  later  of  “five  battleships  or 
heavy  cruisers  and  about  40  others.” 
They  “thought”  they  had  hit  a heavy 
cruiser  and  a transport.  What  they  hit 
was  the  water. 

Before  the  Forts  returned,  four  vol- 
unteer Catalina  crews  took  to  the  air 
for  a night  torpedo  attack.  Cats  were 
not  built  for  this  kind  of  work  nor  were 
their  crews  trained  for  torpedo  attacks. 
Still,  they  drew  first  blood.  Three  of 
the  planes  managed  to  locate  the  Japa- 
nese, and  one  flier,  Lieutenant  William 
L.  Richard,  put  a fish  into  the  tanker 
Akebono  Maru. 

Attack  on  Midway 

The  Japanese  striking  force  had 
made  its  run  from  under  sheltering 
weather;  by  dawn,  Nagumo  was  astride 
the  international  date  line,  at  his 
launch  position  200  miles  northwest  of 
Midway.  At  4:30  a.m.,  he  turned  his 
four  carriers — Akagi,  Kaga,  Soryu  and 
Hiryu  (all  veterans  of  Pearl  Harbor) — 
into  the  wind  and  launched  36  Zeros, 


36  Vais  and  36  Kates  (fighters,  dive 
bombers  and  torpedo  bombers). 

Midway,  awake  and  ready  since  re-  * 
veille  at  3 a.m.,  got  its  first  warning  at  . 
5:25  a.m. 

The  two-wave,  31 -minute  air  attack  . 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  VMF-221 — its  I 
planes,  led  by  Major  Floyd  B.  Parks,  V 
claimed  43  of  the  enemy  at  a cost  of  13  1 
Buffaloes  and  two  Wildcats.  The  Japa-  ' 
nese,  at  the  time,  said  the  score  was  42  | 
Marines  downed  at  a cost  of  four  Vais  " 
and  two  Zeros — pretty  good  consider- 
ing VMF-221  had  only  25  operational  * 
planes  to  begin  with.  Outnumbered  * 
and  outclassed,  the  Marine  fighters  fell  ( 
victim  one  after  another  to  the  highly 
maneuverable  Zero. 

Land  Forces  Attack 

While  VMF-221  was  engaging  the  ' 
enemy  over  Midway,  the  rest  of  the  is- 
land’s air  force  was  seeking  to  re-estab- 
lish contact  with  the  Japanese  forces, 
especially  the  carriers.  When  Simard 
launched  his  attackers,  he  intended  1 
that  they  attack  the  Japanese  carriers 
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simultaneously.  That  way,  the  enemy 
couldn’t  protect  all  the  carriers  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  a good  plan  in  theo- 
ry; in  practice  it  just  didn’t  work.  Mid- 
way’s planes  were  just  too  much  of  an 
odd  assortment  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan. 

k First  to  arrive  on  the  scene  were  the 
Avengers.  They  had  been  assigned  to 
Midway  for  a special  mission:  to  battle 

i test  this  latest  torpedo  plane  and  to 
weigh  its  merits  against  the  fleet’s  other 
plane  of  the  same  type,  the  Devastator. 

The  Avengers  came  in  as  two  groups 
of  three  at  7:10  a.m.,  let  go  their  tor- 
pedos  and  made  full  turns  to  evade  AA 
fire.  Japanese  AA  gunners  were  able  to 
down  three  of  the  Avengers',  only  one 
of  the  six  was  able  to  return  to  Mid- 
way. 

Last  to  leave  Midway  were  four  Ma- 
rauders of  the  Army’s  69th  Medium 
Bombardment  Squadron  headed  by 

Right:  The  Japanese  carrier  Hiryu  is  seen  burn- 
ing following  fatal  aerial  attack.  Below:  Japa- 
nese heavy  cruiser,  almost  equal  in  size  to  a 
battleship,  lies  dead  in  the  water  after  attack  by 
planes  of  Task  Force  16. 


Captain  James  F.  Collins.  Their  speed 
allowed  them  to  overtake  and  pass  the 
Dauntlesses  and  Vindicators.  Collins 
and  another  in  his  flight,  Lieutenant 
James  P.  Muri,  made  contact  with  the 
Japanese  striking  force.  Again  Akagi 
was  the  target — both  fliers  went  in  af- 
ter the  carrier,  Collins  dropping  his 
torpedo  at  800  yards,  Muri  closing  to 
450  yards.  Muri  barely  cleared  the  car- 


rier’s flight  deck  as  he  pulled  up.  Zeros 
caught  up  with  both  of  them,  chasing 
them  away  and  turning  their  aircraft 
into  flying  junkyards. 

Next,  15  Forts  sighted  the  occupa- 
tion force  to  the  west  at  7:32  a.m.,  but 
Sweeney  didn’t  want  mere  surface 
ships.  He  wanted  the  two  carriers  re- 
ported earlier  (he  didn’t  know  four 
were  in  the  area).  Twenty  minutes  lat- 
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er,  Sweeney’s  group  found  the  Soryu 
and  dropped  about  10  bombs.  They  al- 
so found  Akagi  and  Hiryu,  but  their  al- 
titude made  bomb  attacks  ineffective. 

The  carriers  ran  under  the  clouds  af- 
ter firing  a few  bursts  of  AA  fire  at  the 
high-flying  Forts.  Sweeney  resumed  a 
watchful  orbit.  Then,  the  16  Dauntless- 
es  of  VMSB-241  joined  the  battle.  Ten 
of  Major  Lofton  R.  Henderson’s  pilots 
had  joined  the  squadron  only  a week 
before;  13  in  all  were  so  inexperienced 
that  Henderson  had  to  scale  the  attack 
to  their  abilities. 

Spiraling  from  9,000  to  4,000  feet, 
the  Marines  were  picked  up  by  the  de- 
fending fighters.  The  Marine  rear  gun- 
ners were  able  to  down  four  of  the  Jap- 
anese. But  the  enemy  pilots  and  AA 
barrage  brought  down  six  Dauntless- 
es — including  Henderson’s.  Captain 
Elmer  G.  Glidden  Jr.  assumed  com- 
mand and  dived  for  the  Akagi  just  as 
three  fighters  left  her  deck.  The  carrier 
had  gone  to  flank  speed  to  avoid  the 


Americans.  Two  of  the  Marines’  500 
pounders  scored  hits  on  the  carrier. 
The  Marines  broke  free  and  headed  for 
Midway. 

With  the  Battle  of  Midway  only 
some  three  hours  old,  VMSB-241’s  sec- 
ond wave — 11  old  Vindicators — took 
on  the  battleship  Haruna  at  8:24  a.m. 
The  Marines  were  at  13,000  feet  and  20 
miles  from  their  target  when  three  Ze- 
ros fell  on  them;  Marine  gunners  got 
two.  The  group’s  leader,  Major  Benja- 
min W.  Norris,  flew  out  of  the  clouds 
at  2,000  feet  expecting  to  find  carriers 
but,  instead,  found  himself  directly 
above  Haruna  with  her  sister  ship, 
Kirishima,  nearby. 

Norris  would  rather  have  had  a car- 
rier, but  a BB  directly  below  him  might 
not  be  ready  for  an  aerial  attack.  The 
Marines  let  go.  Geysers  were  seen  near 
both  Japanese  ships  but  Nagumo  was 
to  write:  “No  hits.” 

Two-thirds  of  Midway’s  planes  had 
been  lost,  by  now,  in  the  air  or  on  the 


ground;  half  their  airmen  had  been 
killed.  The  four  deadly  enemy  carriers 
were  still  on  the  scene,  constituting  a 
fatal  threat.  Enter  the  task  forces. 

Task  Forces  Attack 

Although  the  occupation  force  had 
been  sighted  to  the  west  during  the 
dawn  of  June  4,  Admiral  Fletcher  did 
not  close  on  it.  He  was  after  the  strik- 
ing force — the  carriers — which  he  felt 
certain  was  heading  in  from  the  north- 
west. Yorktown' s scouts  had  searched 
that  area  at  dawn  and  again  at  dusk  the 
day  before.  Fletcher  ordered  another 
search  a half  hour  before  sunrise. 

At  5:34  a.m.  Fletcher  intercepted  the 
report  from  the  Catalinas,  but  it  wasn’t 
until  their  message  of  6:03  a.m.  that 
they  gave  him  what  he  wanted — the 
bearing,  distance,  course  and  speed  of 
the  “carriers  and  battleships.”  Min- 
utes later,  Fletcher  signaled  Spruance 
in  Enterprise  (steaming  10  miles  south 
of  Task  Force  17):  “Proceed  south- 


westerly  and  attack  enemy  carriers 
when  definitely  located.  I will  follow  as 
soon  as  my  (search)  planes  are  recov- 
ered.” Spruance  proceeded  at  25 
knots. 

* Within  an  hour,  Enterprise  launched 
Air  Group  Six  (the  only  seasoned  A- 

^ merican  air  group  in  the  battle) — with 
all  57  of  its  planes:  Wildcats,  Daunt- 
lesses  and  Devastators.  Hornet 


launched  Air  Group  Eight  (an  unsea- 
soned group)  with  50  similar  planes. 

Halfway  through  Enterprise' s 
launch,  however,  a Japanese  scout 
plane  had  located  Task  Force  16  and 
radioed  its  position — 240  miles  from 
Midway.  Nagumo  ordered  that,  fol- 
lowing the  recovery  of  his  planes  which 
had  attacked  Midway,  his  ships  were  to 
proceed  north  and,  thereby,  close  the 
distance  to  the  American  force. 

The  Japanese  had  built  up  speed  to 
30  knots  when  15  Devastators  of  Hor- 
net's Torpedo  Squadron  Eight  arrived. 
It  was  never  known  how  the  slow,  120- 
knot  Devastators  were  able  to  beat  the 
rest  of  the  American  planes  to  the  tar- 
get. Led  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
John  C.  Waldron,  Torpedo  Eight,  like 
Midway’s  planes  before,  arrived  in  the 
arena  very  much  alone  and  naked  with- 
out fighter  cover. 

One  after  another,  all  15  of  the 
squadron’s  planes  fell  victim  to  Japa- 
nese fighters  and  AA  fire.  Although 
torpedoes  were  launched,  not  one 
scored  a hit.  Only  one  man,  a pilot — 
Ensign  George  H.  Gay — lived  to  be- 
come an  old  veteran.  Gay  was  hit  in  the 
left  hand  and  arm  as  he  closed  in  on 
Kaga  and  let  loose  his  torpedo.  Then 
he  flew  down  the  ship’s  flank,  so  close 
to  the  bridge  that,  he  said  later,  “I 
could  see  the  little  captain  jumping  up 
and  down,  raising  hell.” 


Then  a 20mm  shell  hit  his  left  rud- 
der, and  he  crashed  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Kaga  and  Akagi.  The  only  one 
of  30  alive  after  Torpedo  Eight’s  gal- 
lant though  disastrous  attack  that 
morning,  Gay  was  not  rescued  until  af- 
ter the  battle — on  the  afternoon  of 
June  5. 

At  9:40  a.m.,  Enterprise's  14  planes 
of  Torpedo  Squadron  Six  arrived  on 
the  scene.  Like  its  sister  squadron,  Tor- 
pedo Six  had  lost  its  fighter  cover. 
They  had  to  maintain  a level  altitude 
and  steady  course  for  at  least  two  min- 
utes before  they  could  drop  their  fish. 
It  was  at  this  crucial  point  that  the  ene- 
my’s fighters  pounced  and  downed  10; 
four  were  able  to  get  away. 

Yorktown's  Torpedo  Squadron 
Three  came  in  to  attack.  In  the  melee, 
16  more  torpedo  planes  were  lost  for  a 
total  of  35  lost  in  a little  more  than  an 
hour  of  battle.  The  new  Yorktown 
group,  made  up  of  12  Devastators,  17 
Dauntlesses  and  six  Wildcats,  was 
headed  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
Lance  E.  Massey.  He  got  within  a mile 
of  the  Soryu  before  a Zero  got  him  as 
he  neared  the  end  of  his  run. 

Three  Carriers  Scratched 

Commander  Stanhope  C.  Ring, 
leading  a group  from  the  Hornet,  was 
incoming,  but  his  group  couldn’t  lo- 
cate the  Japanese  carriers.  Reaching 
the  estimated  position  with  fuel  tanks 
nearing  the  empty  mark,  all  they  could 
see  was  empty  ocean.  Ring  sent  22  of 
his  bombers  home  and  continued  the 
seaich  with  13  Dauntlesses  and  10 
Wildcats.  They  turned  southeast  to- 
ward Midway  and,  then,  northeast — 
but  nothing  was  seen.  Finally  Ring 
abandoned  the  search  with  fuel  now 
critical. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Clarence 
W.  McClusky,  commanding  Enter- 
prise's air  group  and  heading  33 
Dauntlesses  of  Scout  Bombing  Squad- 
ron Six,  faced  the  same  problem  Ring 


Opposite  page:  USS  Yorktown  (CV  5)  under 
heavy  attack  by  Japanese  planes.  Above:  An 
enemy  plane  falls  into  the  sea  during  attack  on 
Yorktown.  Left:  The  carrier  Yorktown  follow- 
ing the  first  attack. 
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had  faced.  From  19,000  feet,  he  saw 
that  the  ocean  to  the  southeast  was 
empty  except  for  the  tiny  blur  that  was 
Midway.  He  held  on  for  another  75 
miles,  then  reversed  his  course.  Twen- 
ty-five minutes  later  and  low  on  fuel, 
McClusky  saw  the  wake  of  a single 
Japanese  destroyer;  soon  he  spotted 
Soryu  leading  the  Kaga — to  the  east — 
and  Akagi — to  the  west.  Hiryu  was 
well-ahead,  hidden  under  cloud  cover. 
The  carriers  were  loaded  with  armed 
and  fueled  planed  although  some  of 
those  which  had  attacked  Midway  were 
yet  to  return. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Maxwell  F. 
Leslie,  CO  of  Yorktown’s  Bombing 
Squadron  Three,  led  17  Dauntlesses  on 
an  attack  against  the  Kaga,  which  had 
30  planes  on  her  flight  deck  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  hangar  deck  be- 
low. ( Yorktown’s  air  group,  a compos- 

Below:  Marines  of  Bombing  Squadron  241  on 
Midway.  Of  the  22  shown  here,  seven  were  kilt- 
ed in  action  and  six  others  wounded.  Among 
those  killed  was  Maj.  L.R.  Henderson  (first 
row,  third  from  left)  for  which  Henderson 
Field  on  Guadalcanal  was  named.  At  right:  Lt. 
Cmdr.  John  Waldron,  CO  of  Torpedo  Squad- 
ron Eight — only  one  man  of  his  command  sur- 
vived the  Battle  of  Midway. 


ite  from  three  different  carriers,  was 
operating  together  for  the  first  time.) 
Four  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  Ka- 
ga, smashing  the  bridge  and  killing  all 
on  it;  the  flight  deck  was  turned  into  an 
inferno.  Meanwhile,  McClusky  took 
on  the  Akagi  and  Soryu  by  splitting  his 
squadron  into  two  groups.  Soryu' s 
hangar  deck  took  three  bombs,  and 
blazing  gasoline  covered  the  deck  fore 
and  aft.  She  lost  steering,  her  magazine 
exploded,  and  both  engines  stopped. 
She  was  ordered  abandoned. 

Akagi  tried  to  get  her  fighters  off, 
but  two  bombs  hit  among  them — one 
on  the  midships  elevator  and  the  other 
aft  on  the  port  side.  Her  captain  or- 
dered her  magazine  flooded,  but  the 
afterpumps  didn’t  function;  the  bridge 
was  in  flames,  and  the  fire  spread. 
With  her  flight  deck  totally  engulfed  in 
flames,  her  engine  room  failed  to  re- 
spond to  orders. 

Eighteen  of  McClusky’s  33  Daunt- 
lesses fell  to  Zeros,  and  he  was  wound- 
ed as  well.  Leslie,  though,  made  it  back 
to  Yorktown  with  his  group  intact  but 
was  warned  away — the  carrier’s  radar 
had  picked  up  an  incoming  strike.  Be- 
fore Enterprise  could  take  aboard 


Bombing  Squadron  Three,  two  of  its 
planes  ditched  because  of  lack  of  fuel. 

Yorktown  Hit 

Meantime,  Hiryu' s planes  were  on 
their  way;  that  is,  all  that  Hiryu  could 
launch:  18  bombers  and  six  fighters. 
They  came  on  to  meet  AA  fire  and 
Yorktown's  air  cover.  The  U.S.  pilots 
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got  10  bombers  and  two  were  downed 
by  AA  fire.  But  three  Japanese  bombs 
found  Yorktown.  One  tore  its  way 
through  to  the  third  deck,  exploded  in 
the  uptakes  and  put  out  the  fires  in  two 
,,  boilers.  Steam  pressure  fell;  fumes 
filled  the  boiler  rooms;  the  stack  was  a- 
blaze  with  burning  paint;  and  radio 
and  radar  lines  were  ruptured.  York- 
town went  dead  in  the  water. 

Admiral  Fletcher  transferred  with 
his  staff  to  the  cruiser  Astoria.  York- 
town'’s  repair  parties  got  to  work  and 
in  two  hours  her  engineering  gang  was 
able  to  work  the  carrier  up  to  20  knots. 
Scarcely  had  Yorktown  broken  a new 
ensign  on  the  mast,  replacing  one  mu- 
tilated in  the  previous  attack,  when  ra- 
dar picked  up  six  fighters  and  10  tor- 
pedo planes  that  were  closing  at  30 
miles,  incoming  from  Hiryu.  Fletcher’s 
group  was  alone;  Spruance,  with  En- 
terprise and  Hornet,  30  miles  to  the 
east,  detached  two  heavy  cruisers  and 
two  destroyers  at  flank  speed  to  aug- 
ment Fletcher’s  AA  screen. 


Yorktown's  air  cover  and  the  com- 
bined AA  fire  shot  down  five  of  the 
torpedo  planes;  four  others  made  it 
through.  The  heavy  cruiser  Portland 
tried  in  vain  to  put  itself  between  the 
Japanese  torpedoes  and  the  stricken 
Yorktown,  but  two  torpedoes  struck 
the  carrier’s  port  side,  almost  at  the 
same  spot  midship.  A mere  45  minutes 
after  her  second  birth,  Yorktown  took 
a 26-degree  list  and  drifted  in  a slow 
circle  to  port.  At  2:55  p.m. — June 
4 — Captain  Elliot  Buckmaster  ordered 
“abandon  ship.” 

Hiryu  Destroyed 

Until  now,  no  American  had  seen  a 
fourth  Japanese  carrier.  As  Yorktown 
lay  dying,  one  of  its  own  scouts  found 
a strong  force  160  miles  west  of  Task 
Force  16.  Fletcher  ordered  Enterprise 
and  Hornet  to  attack.  By  3:41  p.m., 
Enterprise  completed  the  launch  of  24 
Dauntlesses,  including  10  refugees 
from  Yorktown. 

The  Americans  came  at  Hiryu  direct- 


ly out  of  the  blazing  sun  from  19,000 
feet.  Although  three  of  the  attackers 
were  lost  to  Zeros  almost  immediately, 
four  large  bombs  found  the  flight 
deck,  starting  enormous  fires.  When 
Hornet's  attack  group  arrived — 16 
more  Dauntlesses — Hiryu  was  in  such 
bad  shape  that  the  American  pilots  ig- 
nored it  and  took  on  a battleship  and  a 
cruiser  as  targets  of  opportunity.  None 
of  Hornet's  planes  were  lost. 

Soryu  was  the  first  Japanese  carrier 
to  sink,  aided  by  three  torpedoes  from 
the  picket  submarine  Nautilus  at  about 
2 p.m.  on  June  4.  Soryu  lingered  until 
evening,  going  down  at  7:20. 

Some  50  miles  away,  the  sea  bound 
Gay  was  watching  the  burning  Kaga 
and  saw  it  go  down  about  the  same 
time — actually  five  minutes  after  Sor- 
yu. Akagi  and  Hiryu  went  under  the 
next  morning.  With  the  four  enemy 
carriers  went  2,000  men. 

Midway  on  Edge 

While  the  carrier  battle  raged  all  dur- 
ing June  4,  Midway  was  beset  with 
anxiety,  constantly  heightened  by  ru- 
mors. 

The  island  had  only  35  planes  avail- 
able, including  four  remaining  For- 
tresses. Some  other  planes  were  under- 
going hasty  repairs.  Sweeney  took  off 
in  the  evening  with  his  Forts,  and  two 
others,  just  repaired,  joined  an  hour 
later.  On  the  way  to  hit  Nagumo’s  sur- 
vivors, the  Army  pilots' were  surprised 
to  be  joined  by  a flight  of  six  more 
Forts  which  had  flown  directly  to  the 
batt'e  scene  from  Hawaii.  This  group 
attacked  various  ships,  but  no  hits  were 
inflicted. 

Then,  1 1 Marine  fliers,  led  by  Nor- 
ris, tried  next.  Squalls  and  a moonless 
sky  prevented  them  from  finding  any 
Japanese  force.  Abandoning  their  mis- 
sion, they  headed  back  to  Midway  and 
homed  in  on  its  burning  oil  fires. 

At  7:30  p.m.,  11  torpedo  boats  as- 
signed to  the  island’s  defense  roared 


A wounded  man  is  highlined  from  one  ship  to 
another  following  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
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out  of  the  lagoon  hoping  to  knock  off 
stragglers,  but  they  failed  to  find  any 
enemy  ships. 

The  Midway  command  next  ordered 
the  picket  submarines  off  the  island  to 
tighten  up  their  net  and  be  ready  in  the 
morning  to  intercept  a possible  inva- 
sion. To  confuse  the  scene  even  more, 
at  1:30  a.m.,  an  enemy  submarine  (the 
1-168)  suddenly  fired  eight  rounds 
from  its  deck  gun  into  Midway’s  la- 
goon and  then  retired.  It  seemed  the 
landing  was  actually  going  to  take 
place.  Topping  this  confused  situation 
was  a report  from  the  submarine  USS 
Tambor  of  “many  unidentified  ships” 

Midway  remembered.  The  new  guided  missile 
frigate  USS  Stephen  W.  Groves  (FFG  29) — 
seen  in  the  Kennebec  River — was  commissioned 
on  April  17  in  Bath,  Maine.  The  445-foot  com- 
batant honors  the  name  and  memory  of  a 
young  ensign  who  died  heroically  in  aerial  com- 
bat during  the  Battle  of  Midway.  Shot  down 
on  June  4,  1942,  Groves  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross;  he  flew  nine  times 
from  his  aircraft  carrier  to  fight  off  vastly  su- 
perior Japanese  air  forces.  Photo  by  Bath  Iron 
Works. 


located  barely  90  miles  from  the  island. 

At  sea  that  evening,  York  town  was 
still  afloat  but  abandoned;  Fletcher’s 
task  force  was  now  without  air  power. 
Spruance,  with  Enterprise  and  Hornet, 
still  very  much  ready  for  battle,  was 
not  anxious  for  a night  surface  action, 
especially  with  powerful  enemy  battle- 
ships in  the  vicinity. 

Dawn,  June  5 — Midway’s  Catalinas 
renewed  their  search.  Shortly,  they 
made  their  first  report,  sighting  “two 
battleships  streaming  oil.” 

The  sighting  was  actually  of  two 
heavy  cruisers,  not  BBs — the  Mogami 
and  Mikuma.  But  before  the  prowling 
Cat  found  them,  fate  had  dealt  Moga- 
mi and  Mikuma  a disastrous  blow.  As 
they  were  sighted  earlier  (3:42  a.m.)  by 
Tambor,  they  had  in  turn  sighted  the 
American  sub.  An  emergency  turn  was 
ordered.  Mogami,  last  in  the  column, 
missed  that  signal  and  sliced  into  Mi- 
kuma’s  port  quarter,  ripping  it  open 
and  almost  tearing  its  own  bow  off. 
Mogami  caught  fire  and  with  its  dam- 


aged bow  could  not  make  more  than  12 
knots;  Mikuma  trailed  oil.  Admiral 
Kurita  continued  his  retirement  at  full 
speed,  leaving  the  two  cripples  behind 
to  be  escorted  by  two  destroyers. 

Forty-five  minutes  before  the  colli- 
sion, Yamamoto  had  sent  a message  to 
his  startled  subordinates:  “Occupation 
of ‘AF’  is  canceled. .. Retire.” 

Stern  Chase 

With  the  receipt  of  the  Catalina' 
sighting  of  the  damaged  Mikuma  and 
Mogami,  Midway’s  Simard  ordered 
the  Fortresses  to  attack,  but  they  failed 
to  find  the  ships.  Next,  Simard  sent  out 
the  Marines  of  VMSB-241 — now  with 
only  six  Dauntlesses  and  six  Vindicat- 
ors. Flying  in  clear  weather,  they  soon 
picked  up  the  oil  slick,  and  at  8:05  a.m. 
(June  5),  they  began  a combination  of 
glide-bombing  and  dive-bombing  at- 
tacks. But  the  cruisers  sent  up  such 
fierce  AA  cover  that  the  Marines  were 
able  to  count  only  six  near  misses.  In 
desperation — and  with  great  hero- 
ism— one  of  their  number,  Captain 
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Richard  E.  Fleming,  crashed  on  the  af- 
ter turret  of  Mikuma. 

Spruance,  in  the  meantime,  was 
about  50  miles  north  of  Midway  and 
was  considering  which  of  the  Japanese 
forces  he  should  pursue;  he  had  con- 
flicting reports  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Japanese  carriers  were  still  afloat.  At 
11:25  a.m.  Spruance  began  a chase;  at 
3 p.m.  he  launched  a search  and  attack 
group. 

Hornet' s and  Enterprise's  planes 
flew  to  the  suspect  area  but  found 
nothing.  On  the  return  flight,  they 
came  across  the  destroyer  Tanikaze 
which  Nagumo  had  detached  earlier  to 
determine  if  Hiryu  was  still  afloat. 
Tanikaze's  skipper  had  already  sur- 
vived two  separate  attacks  by  Mid- 
way’s B-17s  that  afternoon,  and  he  was 
just  as  successful  in  dodging  the  50  or 
so  SBDs  which  came  at  him  and  man- 
aged to  bring  one  of  the  attackers 
down. 

June  5,  therefore,  passed  without 
further  action  against  the  enemy.  Spru- 
ance finally  decided  to  break  off  the 
chase  and  go,  instead,  for  the  two  crip- 
pled cruisers  and  their  destroyers. 

Mikuma  Sunk 

Before  the  sun  rose  on  June  6,  Enter- 
prise launched  a reconnaissance  flight 
which  soon  picked  up  the  crippled 
cruisers  as  they  limped  westward.  By  8 
a.m.  Hornet's  first  attack  group  was 
launched,  followed  at  10:45  a.m.  by 
another  from  Enterprise,  and  a third 
group  from  Hornet  at  1:30  p.m.  By  the 
time  the  last  group  was  launched,  only 
90  miles  separated  the  Americans  from 
the  Japanese  cruisers  and  destroyers;  at 
altitude  and  in  clear  skies,  the  pilots 
could  see  both  groups. 

Neither  cruiser  had  any  air  defense, 
and  their  float  planes  had  been  jetti- 
soned. In  the  first  attack,  Mogami 
took  two  bombs,  one  of  which  tore  in- 
to its  No.  5 turret,  killing  the  gun’s 
crew;  two  more  hits  in  the  second  at- 
tack started  fires.  Mogami  eventually 
reached  Truk  for  temporary  repairs. 

Following  the  second  attack,  Miku- 
ma's  captain  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
abandoned;  the  destroyer  Arashio  tried 
to  get  close  enough  to  carry  off  survi- 


vors but  was  beaten  back  by  the 
flames.  Although  Arashio  managed  to 
get  hundreds  of  men  out  of  the  water,  a 
bomb  from  one  of  Hornet's  planes 
during  the  third  attack  hit  the  destroy- 
er’s deck  where  the  cruiser’s  survivors 
were  gathered  and  killed  most  of  them. 
Another  bomb  in  this  attack  set  off 
torpedoes  aboard  Mikuma.  The  cruiser 
went  down  that  evening. 

It  was  a vengeful  attack  but — in  the 
heat  of  battle — it  was  justified:  Moga- 
mi and  Mikuma  were  the  cruisers 
which  had  sunk  the  Houston  and  Perth 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Java  Sea  only  four 
months  before. 

Spruance  now  took  stock  of  his  oil- 
hungry  ships — they  hadn’t  been  re- 
fueled in  a week — and  he  considered 
his  tired  pilots,  exhausted  after  three 
days  of  aerial  combat.  It  was  time  to 
give  up  the  chase. 

Yorktown’s  End 

Yorktown  managed  to  stay  afloat  on 
its  own  after  the  torpedoing  on  June  4, 
and  the  destroyer  Hughes,  on 
Fletcher’s  orders,  remained  with  it 
through  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
two  wounded  men — previously  over- 
looked— were  rescued  from  the  carrier 
by  the  Hughes  although  one  died  short- 
ly after  being  taken  aboard. 

A small  salvage  party  was  put 
aboard  the  carrier  since,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  captain  of  the  Hughes,  the  carri- 
er could  be  salvaged.  Soon  to  arrive  on 
the  scene  were  the  minesweeper  Vireo 
and  the  destroyer  Gwin,  which  had 
been  ordered  there  by  Admiral  Nimitz 
to  assist  in  the  salvage.  All  day,  the 
5th,  the  salvage  party  jettisoned  gear, 
recovered  some  coding  machines  and 
other  classified  equipment  and  papers 
overlooked  when  the  carrier  was  aban- 
doned, and  continued  working  until 
darkness  called  a halt.  The  Yorktown, 
all  this  time,  was  “listing  to  port  about 
25  degrees  and  (was)  slightly  down  by 
the  head.” 

The  next  day,  it  was  decided  to  put 
aboard  a proper  salvage  party  of  29  of- 
ficers and  141  men  led  by  Captain 
Buckmaster — all  volunteers — who  were 
transferred  from  the  destroyer  Ham- 
mann,  secured  to  the  Yorktown' s star- 


board side.  The  party  put  out  one  re- 
maining fire,  jettisoned  planes, 
removed  weights  and  corrected  the  list 
by  counterflooding  with  the  aid  of 
Hammann's  pumps.  Vireo  towed 
Yorktown  at  a snail’s  pace.  It  looked 
as  though  the  carrier  was  going  to 
make  it.  Then  the  enemy  stepped  in. 

Yamamoto  had  learned  of  the  York- 
town's  condition  and  ordered  1-168 
(the  sub  which  had  shelled  Midway’s 
lagoon)  to  attack  the  carrier.  In  the 
early  afternoon  of  June  6,  the  sub  pen- 
etrated Yorktown' s screen  undetected 
and — at  1:30  p.m. — got  off  four  tor- 
pedoes. One  missed,  two  went  under 
Hammann  and  hit  Yorktown,  and  the 
fourth  exploded  under  the  destroyer’s 
keel  and  broke  its  back  amidships.  The 
destroyer  broke  in  two  and  sank  in 
four  minutes.  While  the  destroyers 
hunted  in  vain  for  the  sub,  Vireo  cut 
the  towline  and  transferred  the  salvage 
party  to  the  destroyer  Benham.  York- 
town was  doomed  even  though  its  cap- 
tain still  intended  to  resume  salvage  op- 
erations by  first  light.  During  the 
night,  the  carrier’s  list  increased  sud- 
denly. At  6 a.m.  on  June  7 — with  some 
of  the  volunteer  salvage  party  trapped 
in  a compartment  on  the  fourth  deck — 
Yorktown  rolled  over  and  sank  in 
2,000  fathoms. 

Turning  Point 

The  United  States  had  lost  one  carri- 
er, one  destroyer,  147  planes  and  307 
men.  Japan  had  lost  four  carriers,  one 
heavy  cruiser,  253  planes  and  2,300 
men.  Because  of  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way— the  turning  point  in  the  Pacif- 
ic— Japan  was  no  longer  on  the  road  to 
conquest.  Her  strategy  for  the  rest  of 
the  war  constituted  a holding  action — a 
constant,  ever  shrinking  defensive  op- 
eration. Loss  of  her  carriers  would 
eventually  be  negated  through  conver- 
sion of  other  ship  classes  to  carriers. 
But  Japan  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  her  most  seasoned  pilots,  a 
loss  that  plagued  the  empire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war. 

As  Rear  Admiral  Toshitane  Takata 
said,  “Failure  of  the  Midway  cam- 
paign was  the  beginning  of  total  fail- 
ure.”—JFC 
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Senior  Chief  Radioman  Larry  Prince 
claims  a person  must  be  “part  mechanic, 
part  engineer,  part  magician,  part  artist 
and  part  crazy  to  enjoy  flying  miniature 
aircraft.”  He  claims  he  got  into  it  out  of 
sheer  boredom,  and  since  then  it  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  his  life. 

The  aviation  enthusiast,  stationed  at 
Guam’s  Naval  Communication  Area  Mas- 
ter Station,  says  he  became  interested  in 
miniature  aircraft  after  walking  into  a 
hobby  shop  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
looking  at  a model  in  a magazine.  “It 
sparked  an  interest  that  has  turned  into  an 
avocation,”  he  said. 

He  began  by  buying  a model  of  a Cessna 
Skylane,  and,  while  he  was  building  it,  he 
kept  saving  the  money  to  buy  the  radio  and 
other  equipment.  “It  takes  about  $300- 
$500  to  get  into  modeling  initially,”  he 
said.  “But  the  longer  you  stay,  the  cheaper 
it  gets.  You  begin  to  collect,  cannibalize 
and  trade  for  the  parts  you  need.” 

The  senior  chief  used  the  first  radio  he 
bought  with  two  or  three  different  air- 
planes. Because  it  was  a single  channel 
control,  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with  it.  When 
the  opportunity  came  to  buy  a secondhand, 
multichannel  radio,  he  jumped  at  it. 

“I  get  my  greatest  enjoyment  creating  an 
aircraft,”  he  explained.  “There  is  a lot  of 
hard  work  and  long  hours  in  the  building 
process,  but  the  enjoyment  of  flying  one  of 
my  creations  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
fueled  and  ready  to  fly  the  first  time. 

“ft  takes  concentration,  a steady  hand 
and  lots  of  practice  to  be  successful  in  con- 
trolling your  aircraft— even  then,  accidents 
happen,”  he  explained.  “Many  beginners 
confuse  the  reference  point— the  point  at 
which  the  aircraft  changes  its  course  from 

Chief  Larry  Prince  meticulously  sands  the  wing 
frame  before  covering  (top)  and  uses  a magni- 
fying glass  to  disassemble  a rudder  control 
servo. 


flying  away  from  the  controller  and  begins  4. 
to  return. 

“For  me,  the  paint  job  is  what  catches 
my  eye  when  I look  at  a catalog  of  model 
kits.  Then  I take  the  basic  ideas  of  the  < 
plans  and  make  it  into  a flying  model. 

“My  job  is  in  the  creating  more  than  in  -0 
the  flying.  I am  not  into  competition,  but 
am  more  involved  in  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  one  of  my  creations  work.  I have 
built  about  100  planes.  I've  crashed, 
trashed,  given  away  and  sold  all  but  two— 
a Senior  Falcon  and  a twin-engine  Duel- 
list.” 

For  Prince  and  his  hobby,  each  duty  sta- 
tion offers  something  different.  Some  have 
active  miniature  aircraft  niodeling  clubs, 
others  have  never  heard  of  modeling.  But 
at  each  new  assignment,  the  senior  chief  i 
finds  someone  who  shares  his  interest.  In 
1967,  when  he  came  to  Guam  the  first 
time,  there  were  a few  modelers,  and,  sub- 
sequently, he  met  a civilian  who  had  been 
in  modeling  for  years.  “Through  him  I 
gained  information  to  really  expand  my 
horizons,”  he  said. 

“However,  pursuing  the  hobby  on  Guam 
was  challenging.  I had  to  rely  on  mail  or-  > 
der  kits,  ft  took  a lot  of  ingenuity  to  make 
parts  to  accomplish  a purpose  with  mail- 
order materials,  supplies  and  kits." 

Later,  in  Japan,  the  senior  chief  found 
there  was  a great  deal  of  interest  in  plane 
modeling.  Hobby  shops  everywhere  car- 
ried the  models,  and  with  supplies  so  plen- 
tiful, the  hobby  became  less  challenging. 

Still,  it  was  fun.  The  biggest  drawback 
was  a place  big  enough  to  fly  the  models — 
open  space  is  scarce  in  Japan. 

Then  in  1970,  he  embarked  on  a new 
challenge— a flying  boat.  The  modeler 
claims  the  6'/2-foot  wing  span  amphibian 
came  with  the  most  unclear  plans  he'd  ever 
seen.  “To  top  it  off,  I had  to  convert  inches 
to  the  metric  system,  but  that  only  added  to 
the  challenge,”  he  said. 
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“It  took  me  two  years  to  build  the  mon- 
ster, and  wouldn’t  you  know  the  only  radio 
failure  I've  ever  had  happened  when  I put 
it  in  the  air  the  very  first  time.  My  pride 
was  crushed— I had  been  so  confident  I 
hadn’t  even  bothered  to  inflate  the  raft  I 
had  brought  along.  I couldn’t  do  anything 
but  watch  as  100  or  so  Japanese  boats 
swarmed  the  area  and  picked  up  the  pieces 
for  me.” 

After  duty  in  Japan,  Prince  went  to  sea 
again  and  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Long 
Beach  (CGN  9)  and  afterwards  to  the  USS 
Kirk  (FF  1087).  When  the  Kirk  changed 
home  ports  from  San  Diego  to  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
the  new  hobby  shop  there  and  start  a radio- 
controlled  model  club. 

“Lots  of  young  sailors  became  in- 
terested,” he  recalled.  “We  had  workshops 
on  model  construction,  made  work 
benches  and  lockers  to  store  materials  and 
had  a well-rounded  program.  There  were 
20  to  30  sailors  building  or  flying  models 
every  weekend. 


“It  was  also  good  for  community  rela- 
tions because  the  local  people  were  avid 
model  fans,”  he  said.  “Many  times  the 
local  model  club  would  meet  with  the 
sailors  for  Sunday  events.  The  two  groups 
shared  flying  areas  and  fun-filled  after- 
noons. It  was  nothing  to  have  500  specta- 
tors at  one  of  our  events.” 

The  senior  chief  is  now  president  of  the 
Guam  Air  Modelers.  His  ultimate  ambi- 
tion is  to  build  and  fly  a home-built  aircraft 
he  plans  to  design  himself.  He  figures  it 
will  cost  him  about  $4,000  and  will  proba- 
bly take  a year  or  so  to  build. 


After  a carburettor  adjustment  (below).  Prince 
prepares  his  Senior  Falcon  for  takeoff  (left).  It 
can  be  difficult  at  times  to  reach  a downed 
plane  (above). 


“But  that’s  far  down  the  road.  I have  to  —Story  by  JO  I Theresa  Laws 

finish  my  30  with  the  Navy  first;  then  I'll  —Photos  by  PH2  Ted  Salois 

think  about  it  more  seriously.” 
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Professionalism 


Pays  Off 


When  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Organization  went  on  strike  in 
August,  the  American  public  learned  first- 
hand the  importance  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  our  na- 
tion’s airways. 

The  PATCO  walkout  swept  through  the 
country’s  major  airports  like  a forest  fire, 
leaving  only  a handful  of  controllers  and 
supervisors  to  direct  the  nation's  air  traffic. 
Some  people  claimed  the  walkout  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  the  billion-dollar-a-year 
aviation  industry;  others  said  the  action 
cast  severe  doubt  on  the  safety  of  air 
travel . 

Within  24  hours,  however,  military  con- 
trollers wereln  place  at  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  facilities  around  the  coun- 
try. By  Nov.  1 last  year,  more  than  800 
military  controllers  were  working  at  some 
100  FAA  facilities  nationwide. 

Skeptics  doubted  military  air  traffic  con- 
trollers could  assume  the  immense  respon- 
sibilities of  handling  air  traffic  at  some  of 
the  largest  terminals  in  the  world.  Today, 
most  of  those  skeptics  loQk  with  admira- 
tion at  the  military  controllers  who  work 
side  by  side  with  FAA  employees  in  con- 
trol towers  around  the  country. 

“By  the  end  of  February,  there  were  130 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  air  con- 
trollers working  at  FAA  towers,”  said 
Commander  Dan  Bellay,  air  space  officer 
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for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  “They 
were  assigned  to  towers  from  the  North- 
east to  the  Pacific  Southwest.  And,  al- 
though the  FAA  hopes  to  get  those  people 
back  to  us  within  the  next  few  months, 
they  will  use  our  controllers  until  they 
have  filled  the  vacancies  within  their 
ranks.” 

It  was  no  accident  that  military  control- 
lers were  moved  in  so  quickly.  What  many 
people  didn’t  know  then  was  that  the  FAA 
had  made  a strike  contingency  plan  in 
early  1980.  A large  part  of  that  plan  was  to 
use  military  controllers  to  augment  FAA 
facilities. 

Bellay,  working  with  representatives 
from  other  services,  helped  develop  the 
military  phase  of  the  strike  contingency 
plan.  It  consisted  of  dovetailing  military 
air  traffic  controllers  into  FAA  operations 
worldwide.  For  the  Navy,  it  meant  becom- 
ing actively  involved  in  an  organization  it 
had  worked  with  for  a long  time. 

The  military  has  always  been  closely  in- 
terwoven into  the  FAA  because  the  bottom 
line  in  the  air  control  business  is  the  safe 


Sgt.  Bob  Miller  and  ACI  Sue  St.  Ama  (right) 
control  air  traffic  at  Florida’s  Opa  Locka  Air- 
port. Radar  control  consoles  (above)  play  an 
important  role  in  tracking  the  heavy  load  at 
airports  like  Miami  International  (opposite 
page). 


operation  of  the  national  air  space  system. 

Many  naval  air  stations  have  always 
provided  approach  and  other  air  control 
services  to  civil  aircraft  operating  in  their 
area.  For  example.  Navy  air  traffic  con- 
trollers handle  all  air  traffic— foreign  and 
domestic — flying  over  Bermuda  and  Cuba. 

“At  places  like  Naval  Air  Station  Patux- 
ent River,  Md.,  Navy  controllers  handle 
the  air  traffic  for  some  28  large  and  small 
civilian  airfields  in  their  area,”  Bellay 
said. 

All  air  controllers — military  and  civil- 
ian— operate  under  the  same  regulations. 
FAA  Handbook  7110.65B,  known  as  the 
air  controller’s  bible,  prescribes  the  proce- 


dures and  phraseology  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol operations. 

The  air  traffic  control  tower  at  Miami 
International  Airport  is  one  example  of 
how  the  augmentation  of  military  control- 
lers assisted  the  FAA.  On  Aug.  2,  1981, 
there  were  86  FAA  air  controllers  working 
at  Miami  tower.  On  Aug.  3 there  were 
only  two. 

“I  had  31  military  controllers  report  to 
Miami  tower  within  two  days  after  the 
strike  started,”  said  Chester  McNeese,  as- 
sistant chief  of  operations  there.  "They 
really  bailed  the  FAA  out  in  a time  of  cri- 
sis.” 

Moving  an  air  controller  from  one  tower 
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to  another  is  a lot  like  moving  a taxi  driver 
from  New  York  City  to  Chicago.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  that  person  is,  he  or  she 
needs  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  road  for  the 
new  area.  An  air  controller  has  to  become 
totally  familiar  with  the  local  airway  struc- 
ture. That  means  learning  altitude  restric- 
tions for  certain  aircraft,  location  of 
magnetic  headings  and  holding  patterns 
and  local  communications  frequencies. 
Each  military  controller  had  to  memorize 
all  this  and  more  during  the  first  two 
weeks  at  the  Miami  tower.  It  also  was  a 
specialization  period  for  the  military  con- 
trollers, who  were  assigned  a position  in 


Military  controllers  CW02  Doug  Barton 
(above)  at  Ft.  Lauderdale/ Hollywood  Airport 
and  AC1  Dave  Atkins,  (opposite  page)  at  Mi- 
ami International  tower.  They  helped  FAA  air 
controllers  handle  the  steady  flow  of  air  traffic. 


the  control  tower  or  radar  room  based  on 
their  military  controlling  experience. 

After  their  FAA  training  and  familiariza- 
tion, military  controllers  were  assigned  to 
positions  at  Miami  as  well  as  at  five  satel- 
lite airports  in  the  south  Florida  area. 

“The  military  have  done  an  absolutely 
fantastic  job,”  McNeese  said.  “The  two 
Navy  people  (Air  Traffic  Controllers  First 
Class  Dave  Atkins  and  Jack  Griffin)  work- 
ing the  tower  became  qualified  in  record 
time  in  all  tower  positions.  They’re  excep- 
tional controllers.” 

Griffin,  Atkins  and  nearly  20  other 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air  traffic  control- 
lers in  the  Miami  area  are  representative  of 
the  caliber  of  Navy  controllers  who  as- 
sisted the  FAA. 


A glistening  speck  in  the  sky  moves 
over  a staircase  of  rooftops  silhouetted  on 
the  horizon.  Banking  slowly  around  a 


shimmering  cloud,  the  DC- 10  begins  its 
descent.  A high-pitched  whine  becomes  a 
deafening  roar  as  the  jet  engines  are  put 
into  reverse  thrust  and  the  aircraft  lumbers 
to  a halt  on  the  asphalt  runway. 

“Zero-Nine-Five  proceed  to  runway  j 
nine  right  for  clearance.” 

“Cherokee  Zero-Nine  Whiskey:  Miami 
ground.  Taxi  to  runway  nine  left.” 

“Miami  tower,  this  is  Whiskey-Golf  20. 
Request  landing  instructions.” 

The  call  signs  change.  The  aircraft  come 
in  different  sizes  and  shapes.  Destinations 
vary  for  their  passengers.  But  every'  air- 
craft, pilot  and  passenger  relies  on  the  ex- 
pertise of  air  traffic  controllers— the  men 
and  women  who  direct  air  traffic— for 
guidance  to,  in  and  from  the  airways. 

“As  a controller,  I don’t  think  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  lives  I’m  handling  when 
I’m  directing  an  aircraft,”  Atkins  said.  “I 
do  my  job  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  And  I 
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have  enough  confidence  in  myself  to  know 
that  will  be  good.” 

“It  takes  a lot  of  different  qualities  to 
make  a good  air  traffic  controller,”  said 
Griffin.  “Good  common  sense  and  flex- 
ibility are  probably  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant because  every  situation  you  encounter 
as  an  air  controller  differs  in  some  way 
from  others.  You’ve  got  to  perform 
quickly  and  accurately  to  handle  the  de- 
mands of  each  situation.” 

One  of  those  situations  occurred  several 
months  ago  while  Griffin  was  on  duty  in 
Miami’s  control  tower.  Griffin  had  cleared 
a cargo  plane  for  takeoff.  After  it  had  left 
the  runway,  controllers  noticed  the  plane’s 
nose  gear  had  retracted  but  the  main  gear 
had  not. 

“The  controllers  in  the  tower  worked 
with  the  pilot  of  the  CL-44  from  the  very 
beginning,”  Griffin  recalled.  “They 
checked  and  re-checked  the  gear  to  see  if  it 


retracted.  Then  they  sent  the  plane  out  to 
sea  to  dump  its  fuel  and  prepared  the  run- 
way for  a crash  landing. 

“The  way  the  controller  and  the  pilot 
worked  together  showed  true  professional- 
ism. Although  the  plane  slid  in  and  one 
runway  was  closed  down  for  most  of  the 
day,  there  were  no  injuries  and  little  dam- 
age compared  to  what  could  have  hap- 
pened.” 

Less  than  a dozen  control  towers  na- 
tionwide present  a bigger  challenge  than 
the  tower  facility  at  Miami  International 
Airport.  It  is  one  of  only  seven  towers  in 
the  country  ranked  a “level  five,”  which 
means  air  traffic  is  in  excess  of  300,000 
flights  per  year. 

The  control  positions  in  Miami  tower 
work  together  like  integrated  circuitry. 
Controllers  at  the  ground  and  local  posi- 
tions monitor  movement  of  all  aircraft  on 
the  runway.  At  the  flight  data  position,  air- 
craft clearances  are  obtained;  clearance  in- 
formation is  written  on  flight  information 
strips  and  passed  to  the  ground  control  po- 
sition. 

There,  aircraft  are  directed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  local  controller,  who  assigns 
headings  and  clears  them  for  takeoff.  The 
tower’s  approach  controller  uses  a com- 
bination of  all  that  information  to  maintain 
a safety  margin  between  all  incoming 
flights. 

“It  really  made  me  feel  good  when  the 
FAA  people  here  told  me  they  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  that  the  military  controllers 
could  handle  the  pace,”  Atkins  said. 

“I  never  doubted  I could  qualify,”  he 
added.  “I  handle  more  traffic  here  than  I 
did  at  NAS  Cecil  Field.  But,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  there’s  no  air  traffic  control  job 


in  the  world  that’s  harder  than  controlling 
aircraft  on  a carrier.” 

While  the  FAA  classifies  its  tower 
operations  as  either  VFR,  visual  flight 
rules,  which  means  a tower  or  facility  re- 
ceives radar  control  from  a larger  facility, 
orlFR,  instrument  flight  rules,  which  gen- 
erally applies  to  a tower  the  size  of  Miami 
or  Ft.  Lauderdale/Hollywood,  aircraft  car- 
riers don’t  fit  any  specific  operating  cate- 
gory. 

“Because  carriers  don’t  have  a tower 
and  operate  solely  by  instrument  flight 
rules,  they  aren’t  classified  like  civilian 
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towers  are,”  Atkins  said.  “But  a carrier  air 
traffic  control  center  (CATCC)  is  just  as 
busy  as  a level-five  tower.  I know  that  hav- 
ing the  experience  of  working  in  a CATCC 
has  really  helped  me  qualify  in  the  tower 
positions  in  Miami.” 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  controllers 
working  in  the  south  Florida  area— like  all 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  controllers  work- 
ing with  the  FAA — volunteered  for  that 
duty.  They  represent  the  top  air  traffic  con- 
trollers in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

“The  controllers  we  sent  out  to  the  FAA 
had  already  demonstrated  their  ability,” 
said  Senior  Chief  Air  Traffic  Controller 
William  F.  McPhaul,  a Navy  representa- 
tive to  the  FAA  at  Southern  Region  Head- 
quarters in  Atlanta.  “Most  of  them  were  at 
a journeyman  level.  The  majority  had  been 
supervisors  at  one  level  or  another,  and  all 
were  completely  qualified  in  either  radar 
or  tower  control.” 

“Although  we  knew  we  had  sent  quality 
people  out  to  help  the  FAA,  we’ve  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  FAA  response.” 

The  high  caliber  of  most  Navy  air  traffic 
controllers  is  the  result  of  a never-ending 
training  process.  It  begins  with  14  weeks 
of  classroom  and  laboratory  work  at  the 
Navy  Air  Traffic  Control  School  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  continues  after  graduation 
at  field  activities  and  in  the  fleet. 

“I  think  the  fact  that  military  controllers 
are  constantly  studying  to  maintain  their 
qualifications  is  the  biggest  reason  why  it 
was  easy  for  most  of  our  people  to  move 
into  positions  in  civilian  towers,”  said 
Marine  Corps  Warrant  Officer  Doug  Bar- 
ton, senior  military  representative  at  Ft. 
Lauderdale/Hollywood  International  Air- 
port. 

While  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  con- 
trollers’ transition  from  military  to  civilian 
aircraft  handlers  was  simplified  because  of 
their  constant  training,  another  constant  in 
their  military  experience  called  for  some 
adjustment.  Some  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
controllers  reported  to  FAA  towers  from 
small  air  control  facilities  that  didn’t  oper- 
ate on  a 24-hour  schedule.  When  they  be- 
gan working  with  the  FAA,  they  had  to 

Right:  AC1  Jack  Griffin  was  one  of  a handful 
of  military  controllers  to  qualify  in  all  tower 
(and  most  radar  control)  positions  at  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport. 


adapt  to  longer  working  schedules  as  well 
as  to  professional  differences  in  air  traffic 
controlling  techniques. 

Air  Traffic  controller  First  Class  Charles 


Nash,  assigned  to  the  FAA  tower  at  Ft. 
Lauderdale/Hollywood  airport,  said  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  handling  military 
air  traffic  to  handling  a heavy  commercial 
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signed  to  Miami’s  VFR  facility  at  Opa 
Locka  Airport,  said  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  FAA  is  as  much  a benefit  to 
the  military  controllers  as  it  is  a service  to 
the  FAA. 

“Having  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  volume  of  aircraft  we  handle  day  in 
and  day  out  here  at  Opa  Locka  is  a real 
challenge.  I get  a lot  of  satisfaction  know- 
ing that  I’m  qualified  to  handle  nearly 
every  position  in  the  tower,”  she  said. 

The  only  position  the  military  control- 
lers are  not  allowed  to  assume  in  the  FAA 
towers  is  that  of  tower  supervisor. 
Otherwise,  they  handle  weather  observa- 


Left:  Chester  McNeese,  Miami  International’s 
assistant  tower  chief,  schedules  shifts  to  ensure 
there  are  enough  controllers  on  hand  at  any 
time  to  handle  emergencies. 


traffic  schedule  posed  some  challenges, 
but  that  the  real  problem  was  maintaining 
administrative  ties  with  the  Navy. 

“Isolation  from  a Navy  base  was  a big- 
ger problem  than  adjusting  to  the  FAA  sys- 
tem,” said  Nash,  on  loan  to  the  FAA  from 
the  air  traffic  control  division  of  Naval  Air 
Station  Norfolk,  Va. 

“As  far  as  working  with  the  FAA  goes, 
it’s  been  great.  Most  of  the  people  here 
have  made  us  feel  welcome,  and  the  air 
controllers  who  stayed  on  the  job  are  real 
professionals  We’re  just  here  to  help  out.” 

“I  have  yet  to  hear  one  of  the  military 
people  complain  about  the  long  hours  or 
working  conditions,”  said  Bill  Crossley, 
deputy  chief  of  the  FAA’s  Ft.  Lauderdale/ 
Hollywood  Control  Center. 

Crossley  was  military  coordinator  for 
the  32  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force 
controllers  who  arrived  at  Miami  last 
August.  A veteran  of  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  Crossley  said,  “The  pi- 
lots and  FAA  controllers  are  not  the  only 
people  giving  the  military  controllers  com- 
plimentary marks  for  the  way  they’ve 
helped  out. 

“One  of  the  airline’s  ramp  personnel 
came  up  to  me  while  I was  eating  lunch 
with  a couple  of  military  controllers  not 
long  ago.  He  congratulated  not  only  me 
but  also  the  military  people  on  the  job 
they're  doing,”  Crossley  said. 

Air  Traffic  Controller  First  Class  Sue  St. 
Ama,  one  of  three  military  controllers  as- 
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tions  and  any  control  position  in  the  tower. 

“I  remember  when  I first  reported  to 
Opa  Locka  and  was  told  that  this  was  one 
of  the  busiest  general  aviation  airports  in 


the  country.  Then  all  the  responsibility 
seemed  awesome.  Today  I really  enjoy  the 
pace  of  the  work.” 

Adjusting  to  a faster  pace  was  not  the 
only  challenge  controllers  found  awaiting 
them  when  they  reported  to  FAA  towers. 
Sergeant  Bob  Miller  served  as  a radar  con- 
troller at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Beaufort,  S.C.,  before  reporting  to  Opa 
Locka  tower,  where  he’s  worked  exclu- 
sively as  a tower  controller. 

“There  are  other  differences  between  the 
military  and  the  FAA  in  controlling  air- 
craft. The  biggest  for  me  is  the  number  of 
different  aircraft.  And  in  the  military,  it’s  a 
little  easier  when  everyone  is  traveling  at 
200  knots,”  Miller  said.  “Here  at  Opa 
Locka  we  handle  prop,  turboprop  and  jet 
aircraft,  which  means  you’re  trying  to 
track  and  control  aircraft  traveling  from 
1 10  to  250  knots.” 

Many  of  the  military  controllers  see  the 
new  levels  of  responsibility  and  experience 
they  are  receiving  in  the  FAA  control  tow- 
ers and  radar  rooms  as  pluses  to  their  tem- 
porary duty. 


“Working  the  tremendous  numbers  of 
aircraft  is  excellent  experience.”  Marine 
Corps  Warrant  Officer  Ronald  Allbritton 
said.  Allbritton,  assigned  to  the  Miami 
tower,  previously  served  as  training  officer 
for  the  air  traffic  control  facility  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

“Most  of  the  junior  military'  controllers 
working  in  the  Miami  area  as  well  as  at 
other  FAA  towers  around  the  country  have 
probably  handled  more  aircraft  during 
their  stay  at  FAA  facilities  than  they  did 
during  their  entire  career  to  that  point."  he 
said. 

But  the  opportunity  for  hands-on  expe- 
rience and  association  with  the  world  of 
FAA  tower  operations  has  also  been  a mat- 

Bill  Crossley  (left),  who  coordinated  the  merger 
of  military  controllers  into  the  FAA's  south 
Florida  operations,  gives  high  marks  to  military 
controllers  like  Sgt.  Bob  Miller  (right)  at  Opa 
Locka  tower  and  CW02  Ron  Allbritton  and  Atkins 
(far  right)  at  Miami  International.  Below:  Air 
controllers  face  few  pressures  as  great  as 
coordinating  an  emergency  landing  like  the  one 
Miami  controllers  successfully  handled  for  this 
CL-44  cargo  plane. 


ter  of  concern  to  the  parent  services  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers.  Besides  having  the 
opportunity  to  train  side  by  side  with  FAA 
controllers,  military  air  traffic  controllers 
also  found  that  their  skills  are  highly 
marketable  in  the  FAA  community,  where 
salaries  are  in  the  $30,000-a-year  range. 

“Soon  after  it  became  obvious  that  mili- 
tary air  controllers  were  going  to  be  used 
to  augment  the  FAA  an  ad  hoc  committee 
was  formed  to  address  the  AC  rating  reten- 
tion problem,”  said  Bellay. 

“As  a result  of  that  committee’s  study, 


the  re-enlistment  bonus  for  ACs  was  in- 
creased to  $16,000.  But  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  Navy’s  retention  people  see 
that  as  an  across-the-board  solution  to 
keeping  controllers  from  leaving  the  serv- 
ice to  work  for  the  FAA.” 

While  some  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
controllers  are  considering  applying  for 
jobs  with  the  FAA,  others— like  Dave 
Atkins  and  Jack  Griffin— have  found  more 
philosophical  reasons  for  remaining  Navy 
air  traffic  controllers.  “There’s  no  doubt 
the  FAA  salaries  are  appealing,”  Atkins 


said.  “But  I enjoy  being  a Navy  air  con- 
troller. I’ve  been  to  a lot  of  places  in  the 
Navy,  and  I’ve  enjoyed  a variety  of  jobs.” 

“I’m  not  in  the  service  for  the  money,” 
Griffin  added.  “I  like  what  I do  and  where 
I’m  doing  it.  The  money  the  FAA  is  of- 
fering sounds  great,  but  I really  wonder  if 
taking  an  increase  in  pay  would  be  worth  a 
cut  in  job  satisfaction.” 

In  or  out  of  the  military,  the  responsibili- 
ties assumed  by  air  traffic  controllers  are 
awesome,  and  most  controllers  see  the  job 
as  one  of  the  most  high-pressure  jobs  in  the 
world.  There  is  the  ever-present  challenge 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  fast-paced  air- 
craft movement,  which  indirectly  means 
responsibility  for  as  many  as  thousands  of 
lives  a day. 

Because  of  the  PATCO  strike,  any  avia- 
tion mishap  makes  national  and  world 
news.  All  controllers— military  and  civil- 
ian alike— feel  the  pressure  of  public 
scrutiny.  Even  at  smaller  airports  handling 
more  private  than  commercial  aircraft,  air 
traffic  controllers  have  gained  a new  per- 
ception of  their  role. 

One  controller  at  a small  field  in 
southern  Florida  summed  up  the  complex 
job  of  air  traffic  controlling  when  he  said. 
“This  job  has  its  challenges,  rewards  and 
excitement.  It  also  has  hours  and  hours  of 
boredom  sparked  by  moments  of  sheer  ter- 
ror.” 

—Story  and  photos  by  J01  Lon  Cabot 
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Navy  teaches  English 

Thirty-four  young  natives  of  Puerto 
Rico  graduated  last  fall  from  a unique 
Navy  training  program  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  special  project,  the  brainchild  of  Dr. 
Domingo  Reyes,  the  Undersecretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Minority  Affairs,  involved  the 
Navy’s  participation  in  the  English  Techni- 
cal Language  School  at  Camp  Santiago  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

As  a result  of  Reyes’  determination,  a 
program  was  developed  that  allowed  the 
Navy  to  utilize  the  Puerto  Rico  National 
Guard’s  language  school  to  train  selected 
Navy  recruits  in  the  grammar  skills  and 
word  knowledge  needed  to  pursue  a Navy 
career.  Without  the  opportunity,  these  men 
might  not  have  been  able  to  pass  the  mili- 
tary’s English  skills  performance  test,  a re- 
quirement for  enlisting. 

With  the  main  emphasis  on  oral  lan- 
guage skills,  the  school’s  curriculum  also 
includes  the  code  of  conduct,  uniforms 


and  other  naval  subjects,  in  addition  to 
basic  math,  reading  and  vocabulary. 

The  actual  success  of  this  experiment 
will  not  be  known  until  after  the  recruits 
are  introduced  to  the  Navy’s  everyday  lan- 
guage environment.  For  now,  they  are  on 
their  way  to  fulfilling  their  common  goal 


The  34  Puerto  Ricans  march  outside  their 
barracks  at  the  Roosevelt  Roads  naval  station 
after  attending  the  language  school. 


of  performing  vital  jobs  in  today’s  Navy. 

— By  JO!  A.  Holston 
and  J03  C.  Gonzales 


Home-style  Aviation 

Many  folks  go  to  movies,  play  racquet- 
ball  or  make  ceramics  in  their  spare  time, 
but  not  Chief  Aviation  Electrician's  Mate 
James  McGuire  and  his  wife  Joyce.  They 
built  an  airplane.  That's  right,  an  airplane. 

The  plane,  called  “the  Quickie,”  took 
eight  months  to  build  and  cost  $4,700.  It  is 
a full-size,  single-seat  aircraft  with  a wing 
span  of  17  feet.  Construction  is  mostly  of 
resin-impregnated  fiberglass,  but  the  air- 
craft also  has  foam,  wood,  steel  and 
aluminum  parts.  With  an  18-horsepower 
engine  and  a range  of  more  than  700  miles, 
the  plane  is  capable  of  some  serious  flying. 

James  is  the  only  certified  pilot  in  the 
family,  so  far,  but  Joyce  is  taking  lessons 
and  recently  completed  her  first  solo 
flight.  She  won’t  be  flying  solo  for  long, 
though;  the  couple’s  next  project  is  to  build 
a two-seater  plane.  James  has  other  plans 
first:  He  wants  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  the  Quickie. 

The  McGuires  are  stationed  at  the  U.S. 
NATO  Base,  Keflavik,  Iceland. 

— By  J03  Karen  Dean  Guise 
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Prayer  Shawl 

The  first  prescribed  Jewish  prayer 
shawl,  or  atarah,  to  be  used  in  the  Navy 
was  presented  recently  to  the  Navy  Memo- 
rial Museum,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  by 
the  man  who  designed  and  wore  the  shawl 
himself:  Captain  Joshua  L.  Goldberg,  a 
retired  Navy  chaplain.  Retired  Admiral 
Arleigh  Burke  accepted  the  shawl  on  be- 
half of  the  museum. 

Chaplain  Goldberg  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Russia  during  World  War  I and 
served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Army.  In 


1942,  he  began  his  naval  career  as  the  first 
full  active  duty  Jewish  chaplain.  It  was  in 
1942,  also,  that  he  designed  the  prayer 
shawl  at  the  request  of  then-Chief  of  Chap- 
lains Robert  D.  Workman. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments, 
Goldberg  was  responsible  for  “The  Navy 
Goes  to  Church”  radio  program  during 
World  War  II.  He  helped  develop  a practi- 
cal field  training  program  for  V-12  theo- 
logical students.  And  he  wrote  Ministering 
to  Jews  in  the  Navy,  a book  much  used  by 
ships  and  stations  not  having  Jewish  chap- 
lains. Goldberg  was  an  adviser  and  con- 
sultant to  the  chaplain’s  division  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Naval  Personnel  and  also  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board.  As  a spe- 
cial representative  to  Admiral  Arleigh 
Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at  the 
time,  Goldberg  made  a trip  to  Israel  on  a 
matter  having  important  implications  in  in- 
ternational understanding. 

Goldberg  retired  in  1960  and  lives  with 
his  wife  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  In  January,  he 
returned  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
prayer  shawl  presentation  and  a luncheon 
given  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Ross  H.  Trower,  in  honor  of  Gold- 
berg’s 86th  birthday  on  Jan.  7. 


' etired  Chaplain  Goldberg  (center)  and  retired  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke  hold  the  prayer 
hawl.  Rear  Admiral  Ross  H.  Trower,  chief  of  chaplains , is  at  the  left.  At  right  are  Mrs. 
'.merson  E.  Fawkes  and  Walter  Delany  Jr. , the  daughter  and  son  of  deceased  Vice 
\dmiral  Walter  S.  Delany,  in  whose  memory  the  prayer  shawl  was  presented. 


Once  More  With  Pride  . . . Master  Chief  Electronics 
Technician  Curtis  W.  Arbuckle,  command  master  chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  submarine  tender  USS  McKee  (AS  41),  signs  up 
for  his  fourth  re-enlistment  under  the  approving  eye  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Captain  D.S.  Gorham.  The  master  chief 
began  his  Navy  career  at  the  age  of  17  as  a Seabee  during 
World  War  II. 
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Managing  Money 

Sure,  that  pay  raise  last  October  came  in 
handy.  More  bucks  to  spend  on  essentials 
and  possibly  some  to  save.  But  the  next 
thing  you  know  your  raise  is  gone;  you 
have  nothing  to  show  but  more  bills. 

You  have  found  that  the  rule  of  thumb 
seems  to  be  that  you  spend  as  much  as  you 
earn — as  income  increases,  so  does  spend- 
ing. Sometimes,  it’s  not  that  we  don’t  have 
the  resources.  It’s  simply  a lack  of  training 
in,  or  even  awareness  of,  basic  money 
management  techniques. 

For  years,  the  Navy  Relief  Society  has 
been  providing  budgetary  counseling  to 
persons  seeking  financial  assistance. 


A Crack  Team 

Showing  its  “magic”  once  again,  USS 
Midway  (CV  41)  was  recently  judged  by 
Commander  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S.  Paci- 
fic Fleet,  as  the  best  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  thereby  earning  the  highly 
coveted  Battle  Efficiency  Award. 

Upon  notification  that  Midway  had  won 
the  Battle  “E”  competition,  Captain 
Robert  S.  Owens,  commanding  officer  of 
the  carrier,  said  he  stood  by  his  remarks 
when  taking  command  last  February.  He 
said  then,  “In  order  to  maintain  our  supe- 
riority, I believe  in  establishing  goals  and 
setting  priorities  for  attainment.  I antici- 
pate crew  cooperation  and  dedication  to- 
ward attaining  even  higher  levels  of  naval 
readiness.” 

The  award  was  earned  after  a grueling, 
18-month  competition  between  ships  of 
the  same  type  in  the  Third  and  Seventh 
fleets.  The  competition  covered  all  aspects 
of  the  ship’s  operations  graded  through 
operational  performance,  command  in- 
spections, training  reports,  training  visits 
and  competitive  exercises.  The  exercises 
covered  navigation,  engineering,  damage 
control,  seamanship,  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, weapons,  electronics  and  communi- 
cations. 

All  of  Midway's  operational  readiness 
exercises  were  completed  early  with  ex- 
ceptionally high  grades  due  to  the  com- 
bined effort  of  command  and  crew.  Owens 


Sometimes  this  might  seem  like  closing 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen.  The  time  to  do  something  about 
managing  one’s  money  is  before  the 
money  troubles  begin. 

As  an  aid  to  those  who  have  money- 
management  problems,  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  has  provided  the  “Do-It-Yourself 
Budget.”  This  is  a straightforward,  short 
outline  which  contains  the  basics  about 
sensible  money  management. 

The  “Do-It-Yourself  Budget”  covers 
virtually  all  aspects  of  pay  and  allowances 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts— income  and 
expenses— which  are  further  broken  down. 
It  is  available  from  the  society  at  no  cost  to 
active  duty  and  retired  military  people 
from  all  services.  Due  to  the  differences  in 


kept  the  crew  informed  of  Midway's  stand- 
ing during  his  regular  captain’s  calls  held 
on  the  ship’s  closed  circuit  television  sys- 
tem. 

Because  of  the  crew’s  fine  performance, 
“E”  awards  were  also  won  by  the  com- 
munications, damage  control  and  engi- 


pay  and  allowance  structures,  the  outline 
contains  both  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ver- 
sions. 

As  a further  aid  to  efforts  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  people  to  help  themselves, 
the  Navy  Relief  Society  has  published  « 
another  pamphlet,  “Sense  With  Dollars." 
With  the  “Do-It-Yourself  Budget"  as  the 
basic  outline,  “Sense  With  Dollars"  helps 
officer  and  enlisted  supervisors  in  face-to- 
face  counseling  of  service  members  or 
couples  on  money  management. 

Both  guides  are  free  and  can  be  ordered 
by  calling  Navy  Relief  at  (202)  433-3364/ 

5/7  or  by  writing  to:  District  of  Columbia 
Auxiliary,  Navy  Relief  Society.  Building 
172,  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Washington. 


neering  departments.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Dean  Schopp,  Midway's  damage 
control  assistant  said,  “We  took  the  ’E’ 
because  Midway's  professionals  knew 
what  they  were  doing;  they  cared  enough 
to  learn  and  constantly  train  to  become  a 
crack  team .”  —By  JOSN  Orion  Gallaghen 


Machinist’s  Mate  Fireman  Doug  Borden  squat  lifts  a 700-pound  barbell  in  the  gym 
aboard  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69).  The 
20-year-old  bluejacket,  a world-class  powerlifter  and  one  of  the  top  squat  lifters  in  the 
nation,  plans  to  compete  in  the  198-pound  class  of  the  World  Powerlifting 
Championship.  —Photo  by  PH3  Sewter. 
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USS  Lawe  Gets  Tough  Against  Drugs 


“We’re  going  to  be  different  aboard  this 
ship.  We’re  going  to  be  above  the  rest  of 
society.  If  you  want  to  serve  aboard  the 
Lawe,  don’t  use  drugs.” 

That’s  one  of  the  first  things  a sailor 
hears  when  he  reports  aboard  the  USS  Wil- 
liam C.  Lawe  (DD  763).  He  doesn’t  forget 
it,  either,  because  he’s  reminded  con- 
stantly. 

A Naval  Reserve  Force  ship  which  calls 
New  Orleans  home,  the  Lawe  ties  up  on 


the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  crew 
is  a mix  of  active  duty  and  reserve  sailors 
who  have  been  reading  some  hard-fisted 
messages  from  admirals  who  are  tired  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  ranks.  According  to  its 
commanding  officer,  the  Lawe  was  already 
into  the  program  of  getting  tough  against 
drugs  before  the  latest  crackdown. 

“We’ve  always  come  down  hard  on  drug 
abuse  aboard  the  Lawe,"  said  Commander 
Paul  Murphy. 


“The  ship  has  a 170-man  crew;  average 
age  is  20'/2.  Those  young  men  came  from 
a society  that  in  many  cases  condones  the 
use  of  drugs.  So  we  have  had  some  drug 
abuse.  Mostly  marijuana.” 

Murphy’s  drug  abuse  program  is 
summed  up  in  two  words  he  uses  often 
when  discussing  the  problem:  zero  toler- 
ance. 

“I  just  won’t  tolerate  the  use  of  drugs  by 
any  man  in  my  crew,”  he  said. 

The  new  push  by  top  Navy  officials  to 
eliminate  drug  use  is  seen  by  Murphy  as  an 
added  punch  in  his  authority  to  dismiss  the 
sailor  who  continues  to  break  the  anti-drug 
regulations. 

“The  get-tough  word  has  gotten  down  to 
the  crew,”  the  ship’s  CO  said.  “We’ve 
learned  that  at  least  a couple  of  men  have 
felt  the  heat  coming  down  and  decided  to 
quit  smoking  pot. 

“We  use  a little  peer  pressure  too,”  he 
added.  “In  the  past,  when  a man  was 
caught  using  marijuana,  we  shook  down 
his  entire  work  section.  The  rest  of  the 
guys  didn’t  like  that.” 

Now,  periodic  seabag  inspections,  work 
area  searches  and  urinalysis  testing  are 
held.  Results  were  negative  in  the  most 
recent  urinalysis  tests. 

Neither  the  Navy  nor  the  ship  is  totally 
hardhearted.  If  a sailor  has  a drug  problem 
and  wants  help,  the  help  is  there.  Sincerity 
is  what  matters. 

“We  have  a man  on  board  now,  a good 
sailor,  who  was  using  drugs.  He  turned 
himself  in  and  hasn’t  used  the  stuff  since. 
My  door  is  always  open  to  that  kind  of 
man.” 

The  captain  sees  lack  of  maturity  as  a 
major  cause  of  drug  abuse.  He  also  thinks 
the  wrong  kind  of  peer  pressure  contrib- 
utes to  the  problem  as  does  the  fact  that 
drug  use  was  often  accepted  as  normal  for 
some  before  they  joined  the  Navy.  But  he 
sees  better  days  ahead. 

Comparing  today’s  sailor  to  those  he 
knew  10  or  more  years  ago,  he  claims  the 
newer  Navyman  is  more  intelligent,  better 
motivated  and  easier  to  discipline. 

“The  best  way  to  beat  the  drug  problem 
in  the  Navy  is  to  get  tough,”  Murphy  says 
with  conviction.  “Zero  tolerance.” 


From  Harlan  County  to  Harlan  County  With  Love.  Within  20  hours  after  Radioman 
First  Class  Ronald  Conger  of  USS  Harlan  County  (LST  1 196)  read  that  the  small  mining 
community  of  Ages  in  Harlan  County,  Ky. , had  suffered  a massive  coal  sludge  slide  that 
left  15  families  homeless,  the  crew  had  collected  $500  and  more  than  half  a ton  of 
supplies.  Mess  Specialist  First  Class  Barry  Weaver  offered  his  pickup  to  transport  the 
food,  clothing  and  toys,  and  he  and  Master-at-Arms  First  Class  Jerry  Harris  took  annual 
leave  to  deliver  the  donations.  On  Dec.  22,  they  left  Little  Creek,  Va.,  ( Harlan  County's 
home  port);  the  next  day,  the  donations  were  presented  to  a church  for  distribution.  A 
news  broadcast  from  a Harlan  County  radio  station  told  of  the  Navy  people’s  generosity 
and  reported  that  “Christmas  was  made  a little  brighter  for  the  disaster  victims  by  the 
crew  of  Harlan’s  naval  namesake,  the  USS  Harlan  County.”  —By  RMI  R.  Conger. 
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Sixth  Fleet  Adventure 


Dubrovnik - 
Another  Time 
arid  Place 


Dubrovnik  in  Yugoslavia,  settled  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  seventh  century,  was  a center 
of  art  and  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
bustling  Adriatic  resort  city  today,  it  was 
just  too  much  recently  for  Sixth  Fleet 
sailors  to  absorb  in  three  days. 

They  made  a good  try,  however. 

They  toured  a 15th  century  palace  and  a 
17th  century  cathedral.  They  walked 
winding  streets,  visited  tiny  shops,  tasted 
ethnic  food  and  drink  in  people’s  homes 
and  witnessed  traditional  dances. 

It  was  all  brought  about  because  of  a 
three-day  port  visit  last  December  by  Sixth 
Fleet  ships— the  flagship  USS  Puget  Sound 
(AD  38)  and  USS  Coontz  (DDG  40)  and 
USS  Moinester  (FF  1097).  This  was  Puget 
Sound's  first  visit  to  Yugoslavia  since  it 
became  the  flagship  in  May  1980. 

When  the  ships  arrived,  it  was  raining. 
Nevertheless,  the  quarterdecks  were  busy 
with  the  arrivals  of  VIPs  and  other  guests. 
Among  them  were  American  Ambassador 
David  Anderson;  the  president  of  the 
Dubrovnik  City  Assembly,  Ivica  Valjalo; 


and  the  Adriatic  Naval  Commander,  Rear 
Admiral  Bozidar  Grubisic— all  made  offi- 
cial calls  on  Vice  Admiral  William  H. 
Rowden,  Commander  Sixth  Fleet,  tem- 
porarily embarked  in  Coontz.  Protocol 
meant  work  for  some  of  the  sailors,  but 
most  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  max- 
imum liberty  during  the  stay. 

Situated  in  southern  Dalmatia  on  the 
Adriatic,  Dubrovnik  is  considered  to  be 
the  brightest  gem  in  Yugoslavia,  if  not  in 
all  the  Adriatic.  Dubrovnik  borders  an  oak 
forest  (dubrava  means  oak  woods),  and  its 
harbor  is  reminiscent  of  medieval  days. 

Established  in  1945,  modern  Yugoslavia 
is  known  officially  as  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  A country  of 
some  21  million,  Yugoslavia  was  known 
in  1918  as  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes.  Today  it  consists  of  six  con- 
stituent republics  and  two  autonomous 
provinces. 

Very  few  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  sailors  had 
been  to  Dubrovnik  before,  and  they  ex- 
pected plenty  to  see  and  do.  Hospital 


Corpsman  First  Class  George  Cook,  for 
one,  said,  “I  wish  we  had  one  or  two  extra 
days  there  to  see  more  of  the  city." 

Two  of  the  tours,  arranged  by  the  U.S. 
Defense  Attache  Office  in  Belgrade,  were 
to  Mostar  and  the  Village  of  Dubrovnik 
Riveria.  At  Dubrovnik  Riveria,  the  Navy 
people  were  greeted  with  a welcome  drink 
of  rakija  (grape  brandy)  while  village  resi- 
dents performed  traditional  songs  and 
dances.  In  village  homes,  they  sampled 
cheese,  dried  meat,  homemade  bread  and 
other  specialties,  along  with  rakija.  Every- 
where they  went  they  enjoyed  renditions  of 
local  songs. 

“For  the  money— $10— this  had  to  be 
one  of  the  best  tours,”  said  Electronics 
Technician  First  Class  C.A.  Becknell.  “I 
really  appreciated  that  the  dancers  were 
really  farmers  from  the  area.  They  do  this 


Old  Dubrovnik  s main  street  seems  a scene  from 
its  medieval  past. 
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Sixth  Fleet  Adventure 


to  supplement  incomes  during  the  winter 
months  ” 

Then  there  was  shopping  and  more 
sightseeing  in  Dubrovnik  itself,  where  an- 
cient buildings  provided  a perfect  back- 
drop for  shops  with  many  fine  Yugoslavian 
products.  Local  craft  items  included 
bowls,  vases,  hand-woven  scatter  rugs, 
hand-carved  wood  souvenirs,  embroidery, 
filigree,  lace  and  crystal.  Crew  members 
also  found  fur  and  wool  coats  at  reasonable 
prices. 

“The  crystal  I found  was  of  equal  qual- 
ity to  the  best  anywhere — but  at  far  better 
prices,”  said  Yeoman  First  Class  Ron 
Bryant. 


The  old  walled  city  within  Dubrovnik 
was  a great  attraction  with  its  cobblestone 
streets  and  rows  of  pillars.  Fountains,  gar- 
dens, courtyards  and  picturesque  bell 
towers  took  the  visitors  back  to  medieval 
times. 

A basketball  game  with  a local  team — 
the  Americans  won  by  40  points— and  two 
receptions  also  were  included  in  the  visit. 
It  was  a memorable  experience  for  the  men 
and  women  of  the  three  ships  and  showed 
once  again  an  advantage  of  being  a fleet 
sailor. 

— Story  by  PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner 
— Photos  by  PHI  Glenn  M.  Souther 
and  PHAN  Ron  Gladski 


Clockwise,  from  below:  SHI  Aaron  Alkire  and 
GMG1  Don  Martinez  with  a local  citizen  in 
traditional  dress.  IS!  Ira  Fenstermacher,  YN1 
Dick  Voegeli  and  CTA1  Ernie  Griffin  in  old 
Dubrovnik.  Yugoslavs  tour  USS  Puget  Sound. 
Yugoslavian  hosts  ready  to  serve  traditional  food 
and  drink. 
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Reservist’s  Other  Job 


Cherokee  Nation 
Horticulturist 


When  someone  asks  Bob  Hathaway 
what  he  does  as  chief  horticulturist  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  he  has  a ready  answer. 

“I’m  not  a chief,”  he  says,  “there’s  only 
one  chief  in  the  Cherokee  tribe,  and  it’s  not 
me!” 

After  that  rejoinder,  Hathaway  eagerly 
explains  his  job  and  the  progress  that  the 
Cherokee  Nation’s  horticultural  program 
has  made.  His  duties  have  literally 
“grown”  from  being  head  of  a Cherokee 
Nation  training  program— which  he  devel- 
oped— to  responsibility  for  an  independent 
profit-making  enterprise  that  is  owned  by 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

Hathaway,  part  Cherokee  himself,  wears 
more  than  one  hat.  When  he  isn’t  in  the 
Cherokee  greenhouses,  he’s  a commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  with  Voluntary  Train- 
ing Unit  7070  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas. 
He  recently  completed  an  eight-year  tour 
as  a pilot  with  Fleet  Logistics  Support 
Squadron  53  in  Dallas. 

“Four  years  ago.  I'd  been  teaching  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  while  complet- 
ing my  doctorate,”  Hathaway  said.  “I  had 
an  option  to  do  research  and  teach  in  a 
university  horticulture  department,  but  the 
doctoral  program  was  so  intensive  that  I 
was  burned  out.  I wanted  to  use  my  techni- 


cal skills  in  an  operational  environment.” 

That’s  when  he  got  in  touch  with  the 
Cherokees  in  Tahlequah,  Okla.  The  tribe 
had  purchased  an  abandoned  apple  orchard 
and  wanted  to  bring  it  back  into  produc- 
tion. Could  Hathaway  help? 

“It  was  122  acres  near  Stilwell,  Okla.,” 
said  Hathaway.  “We  went  to  work  the  first 
summer,  put  30  acres  into  production  and 
earned  $20,000  for  the  tribe.  A year  later, 
we  made  $38,000.” 

A training  program  was  begun  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  greenhouses,  landscaping 
and  nursery  production  were  added  to  the 
orchard  operation. 

Indian  officials  also  believed  part  of  the 
tribe’s  50,000  acres  in  northeastern  Okla- 
homa were  suitable  for  horticultural  crops. 
Hathaway  was  assigned  to  identify  the 
land’s  potential  use,  train  members  and 
then  make  the  enterprise  profitable.  He 
succeeded. 

“In  October  1981,  we  stopped  receiving 
federal  training  money  for  the  program,” 
Hathaway  said.  “We’ve  increased  our 
greenhouse  area  from  8,000  to  38,000 
square  feet  by  adding  14  new  greenhouses. 
We  now  have  15  acres  of  nursery  stock  and 
an  active  commercial  landscaping  opera- 
tion.” 


The  horticultural  training  program  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  top  10  vocational-tech- 
nical projects  in  the  country  when  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  also  won 
national  recognition  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity’s Center  for  Research. 

Hathaway  is  also  director  of  the  only 
All-American  Selection  display  garden  in 
Oklahoma,  sponsored  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

“Our  garden  is  one  of  the  best,”  he  said. 
“We  have  first-class  quality  roses  that  are 
quite  a sight  when  they’re  in  bloom.” 

Hathaway’s  interest  in  horticulture  has 
led  to  plans  for  a possible  television  pro- 
gram on  the  Oklahoma  Educational  Televi- 
sion Authority  network.  “If  a pilot  pro- 
gram is  approved  as  a series,  I hope  it  will 
become  a regional  show  for  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states,”  he  said. 

Hathaway,  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy's 
flight  program  from  1967  to  1973.  said 
he’ll  remain  in  the  reserves.  “It’s  odd,”  he 
added,  “except  for  basic  management 
skills,  my  civilian  job  has  very  little  in 
common  with  what  I do  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. The  diversity  of  each  job  provides  a 
welcome  change.” 

—Story  by  Lt.  William  Hickman 
—Photos  by  Lt.  Cnulr.  Larry  Miller 
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Medics 


Most  of  them  are  called  Doc.  It’s  a nick- 
name used  not  so  much  in  reference  to 
their  rate  or  rank,  but  more  as  a title  of 
respect.  It’s  one  they  have  earned  from 
their  long  and  costly  track  record. 

Officially,  they  are  Navy  doctors,  hospi- 
tal corpsmen  and  dental  technicians. 
Whatever  their  titles,  history  has  proven 
they  will  either  answer  the  call  for  help  or 
they  will  die  trying. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Hospital  Corps- 
man  Second  Class  David  R.  Ray  who 
served  with  a Marine  battery  near  An  Hoa, 
Quang  Nam  Province  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
early  on  the  morning  of  March  19,  1969, 
when  Ray’s  outfit  was  hit  hard  with  rockets 
and  mortars,  and  an  enemy  battalion  broke 
through  his  battery’s  perimeter. 

Despite  the  intense  hostile  fire,  Ray 
moved  from  wounded  man  to  wounded 
man  administering  medical  aid  and  of- 
fering words  of  encouragement.  Then  he 
also  became  a casualty.  Refusing  treatment 
for  his  own  wounds,  Ray  continued  his 
lifesaving  efforts.  While  treating  an  in- 
jured Marine,  he  was  attacked  by  two  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  spite  of  his  own  wounds, 
he  killed  one  and  wounded  the  other  in 
hand-to-hand  combat. 

Ray  was  rapidly  losing  his  strength,  but 
he  still  managed  to  maneuver  through  the 
barrage  of  enemy  fire  to  reach  other  cas- 
ualties. Once  again,  he  was  threatened  by 


enemy  soldiers.  Ignoring  personal  danger, 
he  continued  to  treat  the  wounded  and  hold 
off  the  enemy. 

His  final  act  of  heroism  was  to  shield  an 
injured  Marine  with  his  own  body  when  a 
grenade  exploded  nearby.  Ray  saved  the 
man’s  life  at  the  cost  of  his  own.  For  his 
heroism,  Ray  posthumously  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  this  country’s  highest 
award  for  bravery. 

Though  Ray’s  courage  was  great,  it  al- 
most seems  commonplace  in  the  Navy’s 
Medical  Corps.  Twenty-one  members  of 
the  corps  have  received  equal  honor.  Cita- 
tions for  these  awards  have  one  thing  in 
common:  The  corpsman  left  a relatively 
safe  position  and  advanced  across  exposed 
terrain  through  enemy  fire  to  aid  the 
wounded.  Frequently  the  corpsman,  him- 
self wounded,  rendered  medical  assistance 
while  shielding  his  patient  from  fire. 

Few  practitioners  are  closer  to  their  pa- 
tients than  are  members  of  the  Navy’s 
Medical  Corps  to  the  Marines  with  whom 
they  serve.  They  are  integrated  into  each 
Marine  battalion  and  consequently  learn  to 
know  their  prospective  patients  individu- 
ally. But,  this  mixing  of  Sailors  and 
Marines  is  not  achieved  overnight. 

Each  hospital  corpsman  and  dental  tech- 
nician assigned  to  the  Marines  first  attends 
one  of  the  Navy’s  two  Field  Medical  Serv- 
ice Schools  located  at  Camp  Lejeune, 


N.C.,  and  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif.  There 
the  students  spend  25  percent  of  their  time 
learning  basic  field  medicine  and  first  aid. 
The  other  three-fourths'  of  the  training  is 
dedicated  to  teaching  Sailors  how  the 
Marine  Corps  operates. 

“It’s  very  physical,”  said  Commander 
Neslund  Denison,  executive  officer  of  the 
Field  Medical  Service  School  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune. “They  get  up  early  every  morning 
and  do  PT  (physical  training).  They  have 
to  meet  the  same  minimum  requirements 
as  the  Marines.  When  a corpsman  goes  out 
with  a platoon,  he  has  got  to  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  his  unit;  otherwise,  he  is  use- 
less to  them.  And  he  has  got  to  be  able  to 
maneuver.  He  must  understand  what  that 
sergeant  is  doing— what  the  objective  is. 
Otherwise,  he  will  become  the  first  cas- 
ualty, and  then,  of  course,  he  is  really  use- 
less.” 

During  the  training,  the  students  practice 
in  a simulated  field  situation.  “They  stay 
out  there  for  four  days,”  Denison  said. 
“They  play  war  games  with  smoke  bombs 
and  noise  simulators,  and  machine  guns 
will  harass  them  at  the  same  time.” 

They  go  through  two  maneuvers  in  the 


Lt.  Jeff  Dickenson,  Second  Marine  Division 
demist,  and  one  of  his  patients,  Lance  CpI. 
Teddy  Prichard. 
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Alpha  Company,  a medical  detachment  of 
Brigade  Service  Support  Group  Four,  sets  up 
camouflage  during  a field  exercise. 

field.  One,  purely  military,  gives  the  stu- 
dents a taste  of  what  is  required  of 
Marines.  During  the  second  phase,  they 
simulate  a medical  situation.  A class  of 
150  is  broken  up  into  three  groups  of  50, 
and  each  group  has  a chance  to  play  the 
corpsmen,  the  stretcher  bearers  and  the 
casualties.  The  medical  battalion  helps  out 
by  setting  up  a hospital  company.  That 
way  the  students  have  a complete  evacua- 
tion chain  from  the  front  line  back  to 
where  the  casualties  would  undergo  sur- 
gery. “It  becomes  very  real,”  Denison 
said.  “It  scares  a lot  of  people  because  of 
all  the  noise.  Plus  the  corpsmen  do  a pretty 
good  job  acting  hurt.” 

The  doctors  receive  their  training  at  the 
Combat  Casualty  Care  Course,  a tri-serv- 
ice school  in  Texas.  It  is  designed  for  ac- 
tual combat  casualty  care,  or  surgery  in- 
side a tent.  They  learn  how  to  perform 
under  extreme  situations  and  make  the  best 
of  what  is  available.  However,  the  medical 
officers  receive  very  little  orientation 
about  the  Marine  Corps.  Occasionally 
Medical  Service  Corps  or  MSC  officers 
are  sent  through  the  Marine  Corps  Staff 
College  or  the  Marine  Corps  Amphibious 
Warfare  School  to  get  a better  understand- 
ing of  what  the  Marines  are  all  about. 

“There  are  two  problems  that  we  medi- 
cal folks  serving  with  the  Marine  Corps 
are  constantly  dealing  with,”  said  Deni- 
son. “One  is  that  old  habits  die  hard.  The 
Vietnam  War  lasted  long  enough  so  that 
there  are  still  quite  a few  people  around 
who  were  in  that  war.  In  Vietnam,  where 
the  United  States  had  clear  air  supremacy, 
the  helicopter  became  the  ambulance.  The 
battalion  aid  station— the  medium  between 
the  front  lines  and  the  medical  compa- 
nies—disappeared.  There  was  no  need  for 
it.  The  casualty  was  evacuated  straight 
from  the  battle  area  to  a hospital  company. 
A lot  of  folks  believe  that  is  how  it  will  be 
in  the  next  war  also,  but  it  won’t.  We  will 
probably  go  back  to  the  basic  litter  ambu- 
lance or  whatever  means  is  then  availa- 
ble.” 

Denison  added,  “Another  problem  is 
that  people  joining  today’s  Navy  Medical 


Corps  visualize  clean  white  wards  at  huge 
medical  facilities.  The  Marine  medical 
units  are  not  glamorized. 

“Quite  often  we  hear  complaints  from 
our  students,”  Denison  said.  “They 
usually  go  something  like,  ‘I  didn’t  join 
the  Marine  Corps,  damn  it,  I joined  to  be  a 
hospital  corpsman.’  We  are  dealing  with 
an  attitudinal  change  as  people  come  from 
the  Navy  to  the  Marines.  But  we  have  to 
deal  with  it.  The  corpsmen  have  to  be 
comfortable  with  the  Marines.  And  the 
Marine  Corps  has  the  single  largest  unit  of 
all  medical  department  personnel.  We 
medical  folks  are  spread  all  throughout  the 
Marine  Corps. 

“Today’s  medical  people  have  got  to 
realize  that  assignment  to  the  Marine 
Corps  is  normal  duty  for  a doctor,  hospital 


corpsman  or  dental  technician,  just  like  be- 
ing stationed  at  a medical  facility  or  on  a 
ship.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  good  thing 
about  it  is  that  assignment  with  the  Marine 
Corps  is  considered  sea  duty,”  he  said. 

“The  whole  thing  behind  it  is  attitude," 
said  Hospital  Coipsman  First  Class  Dan 
Gruembemann,  a corpsman  with  Alpha 
Company,  medical  detachment  Brigade 
Service  Support  Group  Four.  “This  can 
either  be  the  best  thing  to  come  along  since 
peanut  butter,  or  it  will  break  you.  One  or 
the  other. 

“It’s  kind  of  hard  to  explain,”  continued 
Gruembemann,  “because  you  talk  to  any- 
body else— a boatswain’s  mate  or  a crypto 
tech— and  they  can't  see  Navy  corpsmen 
being  with  Marines.  Most  people  don't 
know  what  we  do.  So  I guess  in  a way 
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we’re  stepchildren  of  either  service. 

“The  thing  I enjoy  most  about  being 
with  the  Marines  is  the  team  concept, 
which  is  the  whole  idea  behind  the  Navy’s 
Medical  Corps.  Other  than  being  in  an 
emergency  room,  the  team  concept  is 
stressed  here  more  than  anywhere.  That  is 
important  to  me.” 

The  team  concept  was  skillfully  demon- 
strated during  the  1968  Tet  offensive.  The 
Division  Hospital  at  Da  Nang  admitted 
169  patients  in  one  day.  During  a one-year 
period,  less  than  2 percent  of  the  Marines 
wounded  in  Vietnam  succumbed  to  their 
injuries.  All  but  734  of  the  5,530  allied 
battle  casualties  treated  at  Da  Nang  that 
year  were  returned  to  duty  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  even  more  impressive  when  you 
consider  that  75  percent  of  the  patients 


who  arrived  at  Da  Nang  Hospital  required 
surgery. 

But  contributing  highly  to  these  out- 
standing statistics  were  the  corpsmen  in 
the  field,  otherwise  known  as  line  corps- 
men. 

Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Donald  I. 
Weakley  stated  in  a March  1969  All  Hands 
article:  “The  corpsmen  in  the  field  have 
done  a great  job  of  keeping  these  guys  go- 
ing until  they  got  to  the  hospital.  I’ve  seen 
them  use  everything  from  bamboo  shoots 
to  ballpoint  pen  casings  for  breathing 
tubes,  and  leaves  for  bandages.” 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a corpsman— 
oblivious  to  the  bullets  whistling  about 
him— to  kneel  over  an  injured  Marine  and 
immediately  go  to  work.  He  cuts  the  cloth- 
ing away  from  the  wound  and  bandages  it; 


Medical  Service  School  students  (upper  left ) 
experience  realistic  field  training.  Photo  by  CpI. 

L.  S.  J-ewis.  The  containerized  field  hospital 
(above)  is  being  tested  by  the  Navy.  The 
caduceus,  symbol  of  health  care,  in  and  out  of  the 
military. 

he  examines  the  Marine  for  broken  bones 
and  applies  inflatable  casts;  he  administers 
an  intravenous  solution;  and  he  even  mas- 
sages the  wounded  man’s  heart.  In  short, 
he  keeps  the  man  alive  at  any  cost— even  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life. 

A Marine  can  fire  a rifle  or  hurl  a gre- 
nade from  a relatively  concealed  position. 
If  he  is  wounded,  chances  are  he  is  ex- 
posed to  enemy  fire.  But,  when  the  cry  for 
help  goes  out,  the  Navy  corpsman  runs  to 
give  him  aid,  or  else  dies  trying. 

—Story  and  photos  by 
PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
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Financial  Planning 

Is  There  an  IRA 
in  Your  Future? 


One  immediate  and  useful  benefit  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981  is  that 
now  all  taxpayers  can  establish  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts.  Annual  contribu- 
tions can  be  up  to  a maximum  of  $2,000. 
You  can  then  deduct  those  contributions 
from  your  gross  salary  on  your  income  tax 
return  and  not  pay  taxes  on  the  saved  por- 
tion until  you  begin  drawing  an  income 
from  it  in  later  years. 

If  your  spouse  works,  he  or  she  also  can 
contribute  up  to  $2,000  to  an  individual 
IRA.  While  this  is  a total  deduction  of 
$4,000  on  a joint  return,  you  cannot  set  up 
a joint  IRA  in  both  names— it  is  an  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Account. 

The  IRA  is  also  an  opportunity  for  Navy 
military  people  and  civilian  employees 
alike.  Previously,  those  covered  by  quali- 


fied government  or  corporate  retirement 
plans  were  not  eligible  to  establish  IRAs. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  from  a signifi- 
cant tax  deduction,  you  are  not  taxed  on 
money  earned  in  an  IRA  until  you  begin  to 
draw  an  income  from  it.  At  that  time,  the 
funds  withdrawn  are  taxed  at  your  then- 
current  ordinary  income  rate.  The  dif- 
ference between  deferring  takes  for  years 
or  paying  them  as  you  go  is  dramatic.  See 
the  accompanying  table  for  an  example  of 
total  benefits. 

There  is  one  catch.  Contributions  to  an 
IRA  are  intended  to  be  long-term  commit- 
ments to  your  retirement.  They  are  not 
readily  available  cash.  In  an  emergency, 
you  can  get  most  of  your  money  back  for 
immediate  use  by  paying  a 10  percent 
penalty  and  the  ordinary  income  taxes  on 


the  whole  amount.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, you  may  begin  to  draw  an  income 
at  age  59'h  and  must  begin  to  draw  an 
income  by  age  10'h. 

Establishing  an  IRA  is  easy.  Deposit  the 
money  with  some  responsible  financial  in- 
stitution, and  sign  a simple  custodian  or 
trustee  agreement.  You  must,  however, 
physically  transfer  money  into  this  ac- 
count. Your  contribution  must  be  made  by 
the  time  you  file  your  income  tax  return  or 
by  April  15  at  the  latest.  Maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  tax-deferred  accumulation, 
though,  comes  from  investing  your  contri- 
bution as  early  as  possible  in  the  year. 

Once  the  money  is  deposited,  what  is 
done  with  it  is  up  to  you.  All  investment 
avenues  are  open  to  you  within  two  broad 
limitations:  You  may  not  invest  with  the 
aid  of  debt  (or  margin,  in  a stock  account), 
nor  may  you  invest  in  real  property  or  col- 
lectables. Most  large  brokerage  firms  and 
mutual  funds  offer  investments  which 
qualify  for  IRA  treatment,  as  do  some 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  With 
many  programs  under  a single  trustee,  as 
in  a “family”  of  related  mutual  funds,  you 
have  the  right  to  transfer  your  investment 
from  one  fund  to  another  as  you  believe 
market  conditions  indicate. 

An  IRA  is  completely  flexible  and 
changeable.  Not  only  do  you  have  the  flex- 
ibility to  re-invest  if  market  conditions 
change,  but  also  each  annual  contribution 
is  independent  of  the  previous  year’s.  This 
year’s  contribution  does  not  have  to  go 
where  you  put  last  year’s  money. 

Because  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  tax  consequences  of  your  investments 
in  an  IRA,  income,  long-term  capital  gains 
and  short-term  capital  gains  are  all  equal. 
You  can  be  aggressively  growth-oriented 
or  conservative.  You  can  seek  maximum 
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If  you  contribute  $2,000  each  year  to  an  IRA  at  an  assumed  average 
tax-deferred  return  of  12  percent,  you  have  these  results: 


After  10  years 

After  20  years 

After  30  years 

Contributions 

$20,000 

$ 40.000 

$ 60.000 

Tax  Deductions 

20.000 

40,000 

60,000 

Tax  Savings 

8,000 

16,000 

24,000 

(40  percent  bracket) 

IRA  Value 

35,098 

144,105 

482,665 

Total  Benefits 

43.098 

160,105 

506,665 

leverage  from  the  options  market.  You  can 
lock  up  the  highest  corporate  bond  yields 
you  can  find.  You  can  assume  as  much  or 
as  little  management  responsibility  as  you 
like.  It’s  your  choice. 

Does  this  sound  easy,  flexible,  relatively 
safe  and  loaded  with  advantages  for  you? 
It  is  ! As  the  investment  expert  Sylvia  Por- 
ter noted,  “No  tax  shelter  ever  devised  for 
the  average  taxpayer  approaches  an  IRA  in 
its  financial  benefits  and  safety.” 

Let’s  review  some  of  the  more  attractive 
investments  for  an  IRA: 

Stocks.  You  can  trade  stocks  in  an  IRA 
at  brokerage  houses  that  are  set  up  for  it.  A 
growth  strategy  in  stocks  makes  sense  if 
you  have  some  time  before  age  59.  The 
return  is  probably  going  to  be  pretty  good 
over  this  period,  particularly  if  you  con- 
centrate on  stocks  with  the  prospects  for  a 
high  “total  return”— capital  gains  plus 
dividends.  Again,  it’s  your  choice — the 
portfolio  can  be  structured  for  whatever 
combination  of  growth,  income  and  safety 
you  desire. 

If  a growth  or  growth-with-income  strat- 
egy appeals  to  you  but  you  lack  the  time  or 
inclination  to  personally  manage  a stock 
portfolio,  you  might  consider  one  of  the 
top-quality  mutual  funds.  Several  of  these 
funds  have  compounded  their  growth  at 
better  than  25  percent  per  year  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  many  firms  offer  “fami- 
lies” of  related  funds  with  differing  invest- 
ment objectives  and  degrees  of  aggressive- 
ness. Mutual  fund  performance  can  be 
checked  by  referring  to  a copy  of  the  latest 


“Weisenberger  Report”  at  your  local  li- 
brary. 

Bonds.  One  of  the  simpler  ways  to  in- 
vest in  an  IRA  is  to  buy  corporate  bonds  or 
corporate  unit  investment  trusts.  (A  unit 
investment  trust  is  a portfolio  of  bonds, 
and  you  are  buying  a share  of  the  total 
portfolio.)  You  can  lock  in  the  very  high 
current  interest  rates,  select  your  own  de- 
gree of  safety  and  buy  bonds  with  maturi- 
ties at  or  after  your  retirement  when  you 
are  eligible  to  draw  an  income. 

You  can  either  buy  new  bonds  or  units 
with  the  proper  maturity  if  they  are  availa- 
ble or  select  from  the  hundreds  of  pre- 
viously-issued, “discounted”  issues. 
Either  way,  total  returns  will  be  about  the 
same.  If  you  should  want  to  begin  to  draw 
from  your  account  sooner  than  you  had 
anticipated  or  want  to  change  your  strat- 
egy, you  merely  sell  the  bonds. 

Municipal  bonds  and  tax-free  unit  trusts 
are  not  attractive  investments  for  an  IRA. 
Since  the  interest  paid  on  municipal  bonds 
is  tax-exempt,  they  carry  lower  yields  than 
corporate  bonds,  with  investors  in  higher 
tax  brackets  achieving  equivalent  after-tax 
returns.  Because  an  IRA  accrues  tax  de- 
ferred and  all  of  the  income  taken  from  an 
IRA  is  taxed  as  ordinary  income,  regard- 
less of  source,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
accept  the  lower  yields  from  municipal  or 
other  tax-free  bonds. 

Annuities.  The  annuity  is  virtually  the 
only  traditional  product  that  insurance 
companies  have  to  offer  IRA  accounts. 
Basically,  an  annuity  is  a contract  between 


you  and  an  insurance  company.  This  con- 
tract promises  you  a stated  amount  of  in- 
come for  life  (or  another  specified  period). 
Each  year  you  would  purchase  a stated 
amount  of  income  with  your  $2,000.  The 
amount  you  are  guaranteed  will  depend  on 
the  interest  rates  at  the  time  of  purchase,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  time  interest  will  ac- 
crue until  you  begin  to  take  an  income. 
Currently,  guaranteed  interest  rates  are 
around  14  percent. 

Certificates  of  Deposit.  Banks,  like  in- 
surance companies,  are  limited  in  what 
they  have  to  offer.  Most  certificates  of  de- 
posit (CDs)  have  $10,000  minimums,  too 
large  for  young  IRAs.  Many  banks,  how- 
ever, do  offer  30-month  CDs  which  have 
$2,000  minimums  and  compound  the 
money. 

Money  Market  Funds.  With  the  very 
high  yield  offered  by  money  market  funds 
today,  they  seem  to  be  ideal  risk-free  in- 
vestments for  IRAs.  Not  so!  Because  the 
yield  varies  with  the  prime  rate,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  today’s  high  interest  rate 
will  not  be  tomorrow’s  disappointment.  If 
you  think  that  current  yields  are  attractive 
but  that  they  perhaps  will  go  higher,  or 
want  to  establish  an  IRA  but  haven't  made 
up  your  mind  how  to  invest,  a money 
market  fund  can  be  an  excellent  short-term 
“parking  place”  for  funds.  Money  market 
funds,  while  safe,  do  not  offer  consistent 
yields  and  will  probably  underperform 
both  stocks  and  bonds  over  the  long  term. 
In  the  past  year,  money  market  fund  yields 
have  been  as  low  as  8 percent  and  as  high 
as  18  percent— and  they  go  down  as 
quick'y  as  they  go  up. 

Other  products  are  available  for  special- 
ized IRA  investing,  and  more  will  be 
created  as  IRAs  come  into  wider  use. 

An  Individual  Retirement  Account  can 
be  an  important  part  of  your  personal 
financial  planning  for  the  future.  The  com- 
bination of  tax  deductions  for  today  and 
tax-deferred  growth  for  the  future  makes 
IRAs  powerful  tools  for  those  of  you  con- 
cerned about  offsetting  the  impact  inflation 
could  have  on  your  future  retirement  pros- 
pects. 

Your  bank,  a large  brokerage  firm  or 
your  credit  union  can  answer  specific 
questions  and  help  you  on  the  road  to  a 
secure  retirement  future. 

—Story  by  David  R.  Kimm 
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I thought  that  I would  never  leave 
that  place,  and  for  awhile  there,  I 
almost  didn't.  But  I did,  and  I'm 
glad.  It  took  a little  more  than  six 
weeks,  and  just  before  I left,  my 
counselor  told  me  that  I was  well 
on  my  way  to  sobriety.  You  know, 

I believe  him.  I could  feel  it.  I can 
still  feel  it. 

In  1956,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion accepted  alcoholism  as  a disease  and 
defined  it  as  an  illness  characterized  by  a 
person’s  preoccupation  with  ethyl  alcohol 
and  loss  of  control  over  its  consumption. 
This  lack  of  control  usually  leads  to 
chronic  intoxication.  As  a direct  conse- 
quence of  persistent  and  excessive  use  of 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  suffers  from  physi- 
cal disability  and  impaired  emotional,  oc- 
cupational or  social  adjustments. 

There  is  no  known  definitive  cause  for 
the  disease  of  alcoholism  at  this  time. 
However,  there  are  several  theories  about 
its  causes.  One  theory  holds  that  alcohol- 
ism is  a result  of  physiological  makeup  and 
is  biochemically-based.  Another  says  the 
cause  is  genetic,  that  the  tendency  toward 
alcoholism  is  inherited.  Other  views  are 
that  alcoholism  is  a result  of  a chemical- 
hormone  imbalance  or  that  it  comes  from  a 
dependency  need  or  that  it  is  the  result  of 

BMl  Gerald  R.  Cornish,  Coast  Guard  counselor 
assigned  to  the  Norfolk  NARC,  expresses 
encouragement  with  a hug. 


vitamin  deficiency.  But  no  matter  what  its 
cause,  alcoholism  is  a disease.  Alcohol  is  a 
drug,  and  drinking  alcohol  can  definitely 
become  an  addiction  that  sometimes  leads 
to  death. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  addiction:  psy- 
chological and  physical.  Psychological  ad- 
diction develops  first,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  an  individual  to  become  an 
alcoholic.  At  this  stage,  the  person  may 
drink  to  calm  nerves,  may  drink  before  a 
drinking  function  and  have  a desire  to  con- 
tinue drinking  when  others  stop.  The  per- 
son’s alcohol  tolerance  increases,  and  he  or 
she  begins  to  think  about  the  next  drink.  If 
a person  drinks  long  enough  and  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  that  person  may  be- 
come physically  addicted  as  well. 

I remember  the  day  I got  my 
orders  to  the  Counseling  and 
Assistance  Center.  The  CO 
handed  them  to  me.  He  told  me 
that  my  work  performance  had 
become  unacceptable  and  that  he 
suspected  alcohol  as  a cause.  He 
said  that  he  cared  about  my 
well-being.  But  he  added  that  he 
was  no  professional  in  these 
matters— and  was  sending  me  to 
someone  who  was.  He  must  have 
seen  the  fear  in  my  face  because 
he  kept  trying  to  offer  me 
reassurance.  Finally,  I just  stared 
at  him  and  told  him  he  was  crazy. 


The  Navy  Alcoholism  Prevention  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  people  who  have 
drinking  problems.  NAPP’s  resources 
range  from  fleet  members  throughout  the 
Navy,  ready  to  give  personal  counseling 
and  support,  to  major  alcoholism  treatment 
facilities  with  extensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

The  program  also  relies  on  such  groups 
as  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Al-Anon  (for 
spouses,  other  relatives  and  friends  of  al- 
coholics), Alateen  (for  children  of  alco- 
holics), the  National  Council  of  Alcohol- 
ism and  others  that  have  been  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  the  problem  of  alcohol  for 
years. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  into  the 
Navy’s  program:  request  or  referral.  Re- 
quests for  entry  can  be  made  to  chaplains, 
medical  officers  and  any  superior  officer. 
Referrals  are  based  on  observation  by 
commanders  who  believe  they  see  signs  of 
alcohol  abuse.  These  warnings  include  a 
falloff  in  performance,  repeated  disci- 
plinary problems,  frequent  trips  to  sick  call 
with  complaints  such  as  flu  or  gastritis, 
absenteeism,  sudden  or  heavy  indebted- 
ness or  run-ins  with  civilian  and  military 
authorities. 

Because  commanding  officers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  all  com- 
mand members,  they  can  order  service 
members  into  treatment.  Those  who  refuse 
that  treatment  are  returned  to  the  command 
and  may  be  processed  for  discharge. 
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Alcoholism 


The  Navy  Alcoholism  Prevention  Pro- 
gram offers  five  levels  of  assistance. 

At  the  command  level,  collateral  duty 
alcoholism  advisers  and/or  drug  and  alco- 
hol program  advisers  are  available  for  con- 
sultation with  the  commanding  officer. 


The  CODAAs  and  DAPAs  are  trained  to 
identify  alcohol  and  drug  abusers  to  find 
ways  to  facilitate  their  entry  into  treat- 
ment. They  also  set  up  information  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preventing  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  in  the  command. 
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Counseling  and  Assistance  Centers 
house  trained  counselors  who  screen 
clients  with  possible  alcohol  problems  and 
conduct  outpatient  counseling.  There  arc 
66  centers  Navywide  (52  ashore.  14 
afloat);  seven  have  inpatient  capabilities. 

Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Services  (24). 
sponsored  by  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine, are  co-located  in  U.S.  Navy  hospi- 
tals. Each  service  offers  inpatient  medical 
care  (15-20  beds)  and  serves  approxi- 
mately 3.000  patients  a year. 

Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Centers,  located 
in  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  Norfolk.  Va..  and 
San  Diego,  provide  inpatient  medical  care 
(75  beds)  and  treat  1 .500  to  1 .800  patients 
each  year. 

The  Navy  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Pa> 
gram  functions  as  a 36-hour,  off-duty  edu- 
cational seminar  on  alcohol  and  alcohol- 
ism. There  are  28  NASAP  sites  as  well  as 
some  additional  command-sponsored  pro- 
grams. 

When  the  CAAC  counselor  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to 
recommend  me  for  further 
treatment,  I really  got  scared.  I 
was  more  frightened  than  I was 
when  I decided  to  crossrate  to  an 
AME.  I really  believed  that  some 
shore  patroller  would  take  me 
over  as  soon  as  I stepped  off  the 
plane  at  Norfolk.  I thought  going 
to  an  ARC  meant  confinement 
and  probably  the  end  of  my  Navy- 
career,  but  I was  wrong. 

Treatment  procedures  are  about  the  same 
at  all  levels;  however,  the  ARC  treatment 
process  lasts  six  to  eight  weeks,  beginning 
with  orientation  and  indoctrination  about 
the  drug  alcohol  and  what  it  does  to  the 
human  body.  The  patient,  restricted  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  is  assigned  to  a group  and 
tested  psychologically. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  treatment  is  to- 
ward alcohol  education  and  awareness.  It 
may  consist  of  mandatory  meetings  with 
AA;  small  group,  individual  and  family 
counseling;  psychodrama;  lectures  and 
films;  physical  fitness  programs;  and 
weekly  personnel  inspections. 

The  Navy  Alcoholism  Prevention  Pro- 
gram approaches  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  with  realism  and  understanding, 
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rather  than  condemnation.  The  program 
emphasizes  straight  talk,  advice  and  coun- 
seling from  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  their  way  out  of  this  addiction. 

All  alcoholism  treatment  specialists  are 
recovering  alcoholics  with  a minimum  of 
two  years’  sobriety.  They  receive  their 
training  (10  weeks)  at  the  Alcohol  Reha- 
bilitation Center  in  San  Diego.  Alcohol/ 
drug  abuse  counselors,  usually  found  at 
CAACs,  may  or  may  not  be  recovering 
alcoholics.  They,  too,  are  trained  at  San 
Diego. 

Because  many  of  the  people  who  work 
in  the  program  have  been  to  the  well  and 
back  so  many  times  themselves,  they  have 
become  adept  at  seeing  through  the  self- 
deceiving  tricks  that  alcohol  abusers  use  to 
hide  their  illnesses  and  to  deny  that  there  is 
a problem. 


Did  I believe  that  I had  a 
problem?  Of  course,  I didn’t.  I 
told  them  that  I had  to  drink  to 
calm  my  nerves.  When  they  told 
me  about  the  time  I reported  my 
car  as  stolen  because  I couldn’t 
remember  where  I had  parked  it, 

I got  mad  and  called  them  all 
liars.  But  when  they  produced  a 
copy  of  the  shore  patrol  report,  I 
felt  guilty  and  then  refused  to  talk 
about  my  problem. 

Alcoholism  has  long  been  called  the  dis- 
ease of  denial  because  practicing  alco- 
holics do  not  realize  they  have  a problem. 
Even  when  confronted  with  the  evidence— 
the  loss  of  control  (drinking  more  than  in- 
tended), extreme  personality  changes,  sud- 
den preoccupation  with  alcohol  and  alco- 


Friends and  relatives  join  patients  for  the 
commencement  ceremony. 


hol-related  activities  (beer  busts,  going 
bowling  in  order  to  drink)— alcoholics 
continue  to  say  “that’s  not  me,”  or  “I 
don't  have  that  problem.” 

As  the  disease  progresses  through  the 
middle  stages,  alcoholics  begin  to  lie  about 
drinking,  yet  suffer  from  an  increasing  de- 
pendency on  the  drug.  They  feel  remorse 
over  their  alcoholic  behavior  which,  in 
turn,  leads  to  more  drinking,  sneaking 
drinks  and  drinking  alone.  Memory  black- 
outs also  increase.  Tremors  and  early 
morning  drinking  to  relieve  the  shakes  be- 
gin. Eventually,  family,  work  and  money 
problems  are  intensified. 

By  the  time  a person  reaches  the  late 
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stages  of  alcoholism,  family  relationships 
have  often  dissolved,  and  physical,  moral 
and  mental  deterioration  has  begun.  The 
alcoholic  becomes  obsessed  with  drinking, 
loses  all  willpower  and  exhausts  all  alibis. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  these  stages  the  indi- 
vidual completely  denies  having  any  prob- 
lem with  alcohol.  Generally,  the  alcoholic 
blames  the  job,  the  family  or  the  police  for 
the  difficulties  he  or  she  is  experiencing. 
The  alcoholic  is  totally  self-centered  and 
does  not  want  any  help  because  “you  are 
the  one  with  the  problem— not  me.” 

When  my  spouse  left  me,  I knew 
that  it  was  time  to  get  some  help, 
but  I just  couldn’t  take  the  first 
step.  At  least,  not  then. 

Because  the  people  in  NAPP  understand 
how  painful  the  illness  of  alcoholism  can 
be,  they  also  recognize  that  there  can  be  a 
relapse,  that  a person  can  fall  off  the  wag- 
on. For  that  reason,  more  than  one  chance 
is  offered— if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  alcoholic  is  really  trying  and  that  per- 
formance is  improving.  The  Navy  puts  the 
final  responsibility  where  it  belongs:  on 
the  person  with  the  disease.  But  the  Navy 
will  go  all  the  way  to  help  those  who  want 
it. 

Everyone  who  successfully  completes 
the  program  and  is  returned  to  the  com- 
mand is  encouraged  to  attend  AA  meet- 
ings. The  command’s  CODAA  or  DAPA 
keeps  in  touch  with  regular  visits. 

It  took  me  a while  to  say  this,  and 
after  that  third  group  session,  I 
never  believed  I would.  But  I’m 
glad  that  I’ve  had  this  experience. 
I’m  not  afraid  any  more.  My 
whole  life— from  creditors  to 
family,  commanding  officers  to 
shipmates— has  shaped  up.  Or  is, 
at  least,  beginning  to.  I guess  you 
could  say  that  from  this  point  on, 

I’m  going  to  be  a 4.0  sailor.  A 
real  winner. 

ARCs  and  ARSs  count  as  “successes,” 
people  who  show  consistently  improved 
work  performance,  complete  their  enlist- 
ment and  are  recommended  for  re-enlist- 
ment or  for  advancement.  The  “success” 


rate  for  treating  alcoholics  up  to  25  years 
old  is  46.5  percent.  For  those  26  years  or 
older,  the  “success”  rate  is  82.2  percent. 
Maturity  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
higher  “success”  rate  for  the  latter  group. 
They  have  more  to  protect  in  terms  of  job 
and  family.  They  are  also  a little  more  set- 
tled, more  experienced. 

The  1980  survey  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Use  Among  Military  Personnel  estimated 
that  within  the  Navy,  9 percent  of  its  mem- 
bers, worldwide,  were  alcohol  dependent 
during  the  preceding  12  months.  In  fiscal 
year  1980,  the  Navy  effectively  treated 
7, 147  service  members  at  a cost  of  $2,000 
per  person,  about  half  as  much  as  it  would 
cost  at  a civilian  treatment  facility  for  a 
four- week  program. 

The  Navy  is  recognized  throughout  the 


MSgt  David  J.  Gyergvo,  USMC,  conducts  a 
group  counseling  session. 

world  as  having  trained  the  best  alcohol- 
ism counselors;  its  treatment  program  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
anywhere. 

Navy  policy  is  that  alcoholism  is  a pre- 
ventable and  treatable  illness— one  that 
should  not  carry  a stigma.  Words  to  that 
effect  have  been  published  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

In  today’s  Navy,  an  alcoholic  man  or 
woman  can  be  a winner  once  again.  It's 
being  proved  over  and  over  by  the  Navy 
Alcoholism  Prevention  Program. 

—By  J02  Vickie  J.  Oliver 
—Photos  by  JO  I (SS)  Peter  D.  Sit  nd  berg 
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Saving  Money 
and  Time 
with  ERTS 


ERTS— short  for  Electronic  Reservation 
and  Ticketing  Service— is  an  acronym  for 
the  new  automated  system  to  be  installed 
in  Navy  passenger  transportation  offices  at 
personnel  support  detachments  around  the 
country. 

Recently  installed  at  personnel  support 
detachments  at  Mechanicsburg,  Willow 
Grove  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ERTS  is 
used  to  research  and  confirm  travel  ar- 
rangements for  about  39,000  Navy  cus- 
tomers in  the  area.  The  system  operates 
similar  to  that  used  by  major  airlines.  The 
Navy’s  system,  however,  is  able  to  view 
and  select  the  most  cost-effective  fares  and 
routes  from  various  competing  carriers. 

Navy  travelers  in  the  Philadelphia  re- 
gion find  service  time  has  been  reduced  to 
prepare  itineraries  and  confirm  flight  ar- 
rangements. Roz  Barton,  passenger  trans- 
portation director  for  Personnel  Support 
Detachment  Philadelphia  said,  “Most 
Navy  travelers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
complexity  of  arranging  official  travel 
funded  by  Navy  money.  The  DoD  travel 
regulations  alone  dictate  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  use  the  quickest  routes  and 
most  cost-effective  fares.” 

The  recent  deregulation  of  the  airlines 
has  added  to  the  complications  presented 
to  travel  clerks  in  preparing  travel  itiner- 
aries and  cost  analysis.  Constantly  chang- 
ing fares  of  competing  carriers  have  pre- 
vented the  use  of  standardized  tables.  With 
ERTS,  however,  processing  clerks  can  re- 
view the  most  current  fares. 

“At  Philadelphia,”  said  Barton,  “we 
service  approximately  2,700  customers  a 
month— some  with  unique  travel  require- 
ments and  deadlines.  Manually  searching 
flight  schedules  and  airline  catalogs  to  pre- 


pare itineraries  has  often  been  a night- 
mare.” 

ERTS  has  dramatically  reduced  the  re- 
sponse time  required  for  Roz  Barton  and 
her  clerks  to  satisfy  requests  for  air  travel. 

“We  feel  professionally  competent 
now,”  explained  Barton,  “Of  course,  we 
always  felt  that  we  were  doing  the  best  job 
possible,  but  there’s  something  special  to 
the  ‘thank  you’  we  now  get  from  most  cus- 
tomers.” 

The  real  benefactor  from  ERTS  is  un- 
questionably Uncle  Sam.  Most  Navy  com- 
mands operate  on  austere  travel  budgets. 
In  the  past,  “guestimates”  often  were  used 
in  preparing  travel  orders.  With  the  advent 
of  ERTS,  travel  officers  can  expect  more 
frequent  liaison  with  customer  commands 
to  provide  accurate  travel  planning  data. 
The  system  is  expected  to  save  Navy  com- 
mands in  the  Philadelphia  area  alone  ap- 
proximately $200,000  annually.  Even 


Personnel  Support  Detachment  travel  clerks 
Marianne  Giacobe  (right)  and  Alice  D 'Adario 
process  transportation  requests  via  ERTS. 

now,  clerks  are  returning  travel  requests  to 
customer  commands  with  recommended 
travel  routes  far  below  the  cost  of  routes 
initially  determined  by  the  individuals. 

Commander  B.L.  Palmer,  Commanding 
Officer  Personnel  Support  Activity,  Phila- 
delphia, said  that  “the  visual  appearance 
of  this  equipment  is  not  at  all  mind-bog- 
gling; however,  its  impact  far  exceeds  any- 
thing we’ve  had  before  in  the  Navy  travel 
world. 

“The  biggest  problem  will  be  in  educat- 
ing the  various  naval  commands  to  take 
advantage  of  its  features  and  to  consult 
their  supporting  personnel  support  detach- 
ments for  advice  and  guidance  on  official 
travel  plans  and  requirements.” 

— Story  by  CW03  C.  R.  Coleman 
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Navy  leaders  stress  need 
for  maritime  strength 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  General  Rob- 
ert H.  Barrow  and  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Admiral  William  Small  stressed  the  need 
for  strengthening  our  maritime  forces  in  address- 
es to  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  Sea- 
Air-Space  Symposium  and  annual  convention 
held  recently  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  1,900  Navy  League 
members,  industry  leaders,  sea  service  guests  and 
their  families,  Lehman  noted  the  increased  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  a strong  Navy. 
He  described  the  Navy’s  budget  program  as  an 
opportunity  “that  will  enable  Congress  to  break 
out  of  the  cycle  of  cost  overruns  and  deferred- 
cost  growth  that  has  plagued  defense  policy  for 
at  least  the  past  decade.”  “History,”  the  secre- 
tary added,  “clearly  shows  that  nothing  is  more 
costly  than  the  outbreak  of  war.” 

The  secretary  described  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
a primary  architect  of  the  restoration  of  Ameri- 
can seapower  nearly  a century  ago.  He  praised 
Roosevelt  as  a “practical  idealist”  and  said  “we 
can  restore  our  naval  strength — not  in  the  great 
by-and-by — but  now.” 

Admiral  Hayward  told  guests  of  the  Navy 
League  Chief  Executive  Officers’  luncheon  that 
1982  has  been  a “good  year”  and  predicted  that 


l 

increases  in  naval  strength  would  offer  the  U- 
nited  States  total  global  flexibility  in  conjunction 
with  its  allies  by  the  mid  to  late  1980s.  The  CNO 
described  a dramatic  change  in  the  personnel  pic- 
ture between  this  year  and  last  and  called  Navy 
men  and  women  “proud,  capable  people  doing  a 
superb  job.” 

General  Barrow,  the  convention’s  keynote 
speaker,  highlighted  as  this  year’s  “brightest  pic- 
ture” the  quality  of  Marines  being  recruited  and 
retained.  He  called  modernization  proposals  for 
the  Marine  Corps  a “significant  leap”  forward 
and  described  the  Marine  Corps’  portion  of  the 
budget  as  “a  judicious  improvement  over  years 
past.” 

Admiral  Small  also  addressed  convention  dele- 
gates at  the  annual  awards  luncheon.  He  wel- 
comed the  supportive  attitude  of  the  Congress 
and  administration  for  valid  defense  needs  and 
the  encouragement  and  respect  shown  military 
personnel  by  the  American  people.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Navy  must  continue  to  earn  that  re- 
spect through  good  management,  urging  those  re- 
sponsible for  program  acquisition  to  “give  the 
taxpayers  the  best  buy  for  their  money.”  The 
VCNO  stressed  the  importance  of  cost-effective 
management  by  both  military  and  industry  in 
making  maritime  superiority  truly  affordable. 


Early  re-enlistment  policy  changed 


Effective  March  22,  re-enlistments  involving  se- 
lective re-enlistment  bonus  are  permitted  up  to 
three  months  prior  to  the  end  of  obligated  service 
without  Commander  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command  approval.  Past  policy  allowed  re-en- 
listments up  to  one  year  early. 

However,  an  exception  to  the  revised  policy  is 
early  re-enlistment  under  the  STAR  program  for 


people  in  33XX  series  (nuclear)  NECs.  OpNav- 
Note  1160  of  Oct.  21,  1981,  lists  ratings  and 
NECs  eligible  for  SRB. 

This  policy  adjustment  will  enable  all  SRB  eli- 
gible members  who  are  approaching  EAOS  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  to  continue 
to  receive  bonus  payments  at  FY  82  levels. 
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Motorcycle  accidents  increase 


Fifteen  Navy  people  died  in  motorcycle  acci- 
dents in  the  first  three  months  of  1982.  Another 
99  people  involved  in  motorcycle  accidents  in  the 
same  period  were  injured  seriously. 

The  accidents  are  directly  traceable  to  alcohol 
abuse,  excessive  speed,  lack  of  operator  experi- 
ence and  the  failure  by  others  to  see  the  cycle  rid- 
er. Because  of  these  causes  and  the  high  rate  of 
accidents,  Navy  commands  should  conduct  for- 


mal training  programs  in  safe  motorcycle  opera- 
tion. 

The  Naval  Safety  Center  (Code  42),  Norfolk, 
Va.,  will  provide  training  instructors  and  assist- 
ance in  establishing  safety  programs.  Call  the 
center  on  Autovon  690-1470/1481/3344  or  com- 
mercial (804)  444-1470/1481/3344  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance. 


Overseas  drug  abuse  penalties  are  severe 


A new  “dangerous  drug”  act,  which  became 
law  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  March  2, 
means  increased  punishment  for  many  drug  of- 
fenses. For  example,  U.S.  service  members  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  probation  if  convicted  in 
a Philippine  court,  and  any  drug  offense  will  re- 
sult in  a mandatory  prison  term. 

Penalties  under  the  new  law  range  from  a min- 
imum of  six  years’  imprisonment  for  possession 
of  any  amount  of  marijuana  (12  to  20  years  con- 
finement if  the  marijuana  includes  seeds)  to 
death  or  life  imprisonment  for  sale  of  drugs  to 


Worth  mentioning. . . 

Olmsted  Foundation  scholarships.  The  George 
Olmsted  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military  services, 
has  established  a scholarship  program  providing 
two  years  of  graduate  study  in  foreign  universi- 
ties in  the  host  country’s  language.  Officers  with 
Regular  Navy  commissions  will  be  considered  for 
scholarships,  and  all  Navy  commands  are  invited 
to  consider  officers  in  year  groups  1977  through 
1980  for  nomination.  Nominations  should  be 
submitted  by  Aug.  1,  1982.  SecNavNote  1520  of 
March  8 contains  more  information. 


minors  or  to  an  individual  who  dies  from  drug 
use.  A person  who  maintains  a residence  in 
which  drugs  are  used  also  may  be  subject  to  a 
minimum  sentence  of  12  years  in  prison. 

Since  July  1,  1979,  15  Navy  Department  mem- 
bers have  been  convicted  of  drug  offenses  by 
Philippine  courts.  All  but  one  received  probation. 
If  the  new  law  had  been  in  effect,  all  15  probably 
would  be  serving  sentences  ranging  from  six  to  12 
years  in  Philippine  prisons.  Most  cases  involved 
possession  of  less  than  one  ounce  of  marijuana. 


Seawolf  celebrates  25th.  The  Seawolf  (SSN  575), 
oldest  nuclear  submarine  in  active  service, 
marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  commissioning 
March  30.  CNO  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward 
said  the  ship  and  its  crews  “have  worked  with 
spirit  and  skill  to  push  our  undersea  frontier 
steadily  forward.”  The  ship’s  60-day  undersea 
cruise  in  1958  proved  the  feasibility  of  present- 
day  deterrent  patrols  and  earned  Seawolf  a Navy 
Unit  Commendation. 
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SIR:  Referring  to  “T.R.’s  Navy”  in  the 
November  1981  issue,  the  Russo-Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  was  signed  at  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
not  in  Virginia  (see  photo).— Bud  Oliver. 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


SIR:  Your  December  1981  All  Hands  issue 
concerning  the  career  of  USS  Acadia's  engi- 
neer, Lieutenant  Commander  Geoffrey  Cala- 
brese, who  went  from  fireman  recruit  to  ob- 
taining a commission,  was  very  commend- 
able. 

Another  inspiring,  similar  article  published 
months  ago  was  on  the  advancement  of  our 
commander.  Destroyer  Squadron  10,  to  rear 
admiral.  He  is  Rear  Admiral  James  Parker, 
who  started  as  an  E-l  and  rose  to  flag  rank. 
Articles  like  these  touch  me  when  I read  them. 
I think  it  is  a good  idea  to  have  such  articles 
from  time  to  time  so  that  younger  sailors  will 
realize  there  are  lots  of  opportunities  in  the 
Navy  today. 


• We  heard  from  several  sources  regarding 
the  location  of  the  1905  Russo-Japanese  Peace 
Treaty.  We  certainly  did  not  intend  to  slight  the 
people  in  New  Hampshire. — ED. 


I,  myself,  am  applying  for  officer  training 
under  the  LDO  program.  The  examples  of  of- 
ficers like  Admiral  Parker  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Cala- 
brese ought  to  be  heeded  by  others.  Thank  you 
very  much,  sir. — DK1  Tito  Bautista 


SIR:  The  December  1981  issue  was  excel- 
lent! Thank  you  for  the  great  stories  and  pic- 
tures of  the  1981  Boy  Scout  Jamboree.  The 
“Chuting  Stars”  gave  an  excellent  perform- 
ance that  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Thanks,  Navy,  for  a job  well  done!— Joe 
McGlone,  Staff,  1981  Jamboree 


• Society  of  Signalmen — All  past  and 
present  U.S.  Navy  signalmen  in  paygrades  E- 
4 through  E-9  interested  in  attending  a reunion 
this  summer  in  San  Diego,  send  a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  to  David  C.  Gra- 
ham, Society  of  Signalmen.  PO  Box  11247. 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92111. 

• 126th  Navy  Construction  Battalion- 
Reunion  July  28-Aug.  1,  1982,  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Contact  Lenno  C.  Johnston.  Star 
Route  Box  27,  Pineville,  Md.  64856. 

• 115th  Seabee  Battalion — Reunion  July 
29-Aug.  1,  1982.  in  Philadelphia.  Contact  Jim 
and  Linda  Prendergast.  5023  E.  Naomi.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46203. 

• USS  Norton  Sound  Association— 1 1th 
annual  reunion,  July  29-Aug.  1.  1982,  in  Port 
Hueneme/Point  Mugu/Oxnard,  Calif.  Contact 
the  association  at  PO  Box  487.  Port  Hueneme. 
Calif.  93041. 

• 115th  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Veterans  (Navy  Seabee  Outfit,  World  War 

II)  — 13th  annual  reunion  July  29-Aug.  1, 
1982,  in  Philadelphia.  Contact  Edward  C. 
Plummer,  5023  E.  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  46203;  telephone  (317)  359-6990. 

• 71st  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group — 
Reunion  Aug.  19-22.  1982,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
All  former  members  (Strafin  Saints-82nd 
TRS;  Wreckoneers-17th  TRS(B);  Musketcers- 
1 10th  TRS;  and  Guinea  Short  Lines-25th  Liai- 
son Group)  are  welcome.  Contact  Truman  A. 
Partridge  Sr.,  40  South  Lane,  Angola.  N.Y. 
14006. 

• USS  Orion  (AS  18) — Reunion  proposed 
for  World  War  II  crew.  Contact  Ed  Curtin. 
Truxton-Decatur  Naval  Museum.  1610  H St.. 
N.W. , Washington,  D.C.  20006;  telephone 
(202)  420-5845. 

• USS  Serrano  (AGS  24) — Reunion  being 
organized  for  1983.  Shipmates  who  served 
1967-1969  should  contact  Jerry  L.  Ford.  733 
North  15th  St.,  Enid.  Okla.  73701. 

• USS  Sigourney  (DD  643) — World  War  II 
crew  members  interested  in  a reunion  contact 
John  F.  Forkin,  Route  3,  Box  3633,  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.  18360;  telephone  (717)  629-1510  or 
(212)  549-5924. 
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Vice  Admiral  James  A.  Lyons  Jr. , Commander  Second  Fleet,  on  an 
orientation  flight  aboard  an  Air  Force  E3A  AWACS.  The  AW  ACS  has  been 
used  in' recent  exercises  to  extend  the  outer  air  defense  ranges  for  carrier 
battle  groups. 
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USS  Enterprise  (CVN  65),  following  its  first  complex  overhaul  and  completion  of  sea  trials,  re- 
turns to  its  home  port  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  from  Bremerton,  Wash.  Aboard  were  450  depend- 
ents, 900  cars  and  trucks,  and  76  household  pets.  One  of  the  cars  belongs  to  MMC  Kevin  Burke — 
Sergeant  Fred  Bowe  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol  "issues”  Burke  a parking  ticket  for  illegal 
parking  on  Big  "E's"  flight  deck. 
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Boat  People- 

Continuing  Story 


“Help  us,  help  us!  We  have  no  food  or 
water!  Please  don't  leave  us!”  The  cries  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  boat  people  have 
become  all  too  familiar  to  Seventh  Fleet 
sailors.  Refugees  have  fled  Vietnam  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  since  the  communist 
takeover,  braving  rough  seas,  monsoons, 
typhoons  and  pirates. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  been  involved  in  the 
rescue  of  Vietnamese  refugees  since  1975; 
in  the  last  three  years  alone,  more  than 
8,000  boat  people  have  been  rescued  in  the 
South  China  Sea  through  the  direct  assist- 
ance of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  As  of  Dec.  30, 
1981,  more  than  5,800  boat  people  have 
been  embarked  directly  aboard  U.S.  Navy 
ships.  Another  2,500  are  known  to  have 
been  embarked  aboard  civilian  merchant 
ships  after  having  been  located  by  Navy 
P-3  Orion  patrol  aircraft. 

Boats  loaded  with  fleeing  Vietnamese 
often  put  out  to  sea  with  only  the  sun  and 
stars  to  guide  them.  One  group  of  refugees 
tried  to  cross  more  than  1,000  miles  of 
choppy  seas  in  a 20-foot  inshore  fishing 
boat,  guided  only  by  a map  of  Asia  torn 
from  an  old  atlas.  When  rescued,  they  had 
drifted  to  within  60  miles  of  Malaysia,  still 
under  the  impression  they  were  headed  for 
the  Philippines. 


Vietnamese  refugees  wait  to  be  assisted  aboard 
USS  White  Plains  (AFS  4).  Photo  by  Lt.j.g. 
Dave  Riley.  A VP-22  aircrewman  in  the  South 
China  Sea  searches  for  refugee  boats. 


“Where  do  they  get  the  guts  to  do  it?” 
asked  Operations  Specialist  Third  Class 
Dan  M.  Bold  aboard  the  USS  Francis 
Hammond  (FF  1067).  “They  get  in  a boat 
that  doesn’t  look  like  it  could  be  rowed 
across  a lake,  and  here  they  are  in  rough 
weather  in  the  middle  of  the  South  China 
Sea.  It  has  to  take  a lot  of  guts.” 

And  yet  it  continues.  There  have  been 
more  than  1 19  separate  rescues  by  Seventh 
Fleet  units,  involving  some  63  different 
ships.  Ships  from  Yokosuka,  Japan,  have 
played  a large  part  in  the  rescue  opera- 
tions. The  guided  missile  cruiser  USS 
Reeves  (CG  24),  in  one  rescue,  accounted 


for  79  refugees.  The  amphibious  com- 
mand ship  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)  has 
had  two  rescues  accounting  for  91;  the 
USS  Worden  (CG  18)  now  operating  out 
of  San  Diego  and  the  USS  Towers 
(DDG  9)  have  each  had  three  rescues  ac- 
counting for  1 19  and  128  refugees,  respec- 
tively. Francis  Hammond  has  had  four  sep- 
arate rescues,  involving  144  refugees. 

Disbursing  Clerk  First  Class  Michael  J. 
Couturier  aboard  the  Francis  Hammond 
has  a personal  interest  in  the  rescues.  Not 
only  did  he  serve  in  Vietnam,  but  his  wife 
is  from  there.  “I  feel  sorry  for  the  people.” 
he  said.  “The  boats  are  so  small,  I don't 
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know  how  they  survive.  But  it’s  a great 
feeling  when  we  can  help.  And  every  time 
we  spot  a refugee  boat,  I pray  I'll  find 
some  of  my  wife’s  relatives  aboard." 

Also  operating  out  of  Yokosuka  is  the 
combat  stores  ship  USS  White  Plains 
(AFS  4),  known  throughout  the  Western 
Pacific  as  the  Orient  Express.  If  any  unit  is 
qualified  to  offer  lessons  in  the  rescue  of 
boat  people,  it  is  White  Plains.  The  ship 
claims  nine  different  boat  loads  of  refu- 


gees, saving  533  boat  people  from  the  sea. 

Other  ships  have  also  had  multiple  res- 
cues. Heading  the  list  with  five  rescues 
each  are  the  ammunition  ship  USS  Shasta 
(AE  33)  and  the  replenishment  oiler  USS 
Wabash  (AOR  5).  One  hundred  fifty-two 
refugees  can  testify  to  Shasta's  motto  of 
“We  serve  anytime,  anywhere,”  while  190 
others  found  refuge  aboard  Wabash.  The 
USS  Elliot  (DD  967)  and  the  tanker  USNS 
Sealift  Antarctic  (T-AOT  176)  have  each 


had  four  rescues.  Those  with  three  rescues 
each  include  the  guided  missile  cruiser 
USS  Jouett  (CG  29),  the  destroyer  USS 
John  Young  (DD  973),  the  frigate  USS 
Hepburn  (FF  1055)  and  the  tank  landing 
ship  USS  Cayuga  (LST  1 186). 

Navy  ships  have  not  been  alone  in  sight- 
ing refugees.  P-3  Orion  long-range  patrol 
aircraft  flying  from  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Cubi  Point,  R.P,  have  also  encountered 
boat  people.  Locating  a small  30-foot  or 
40-foot  boat  in  a million  square  miles  of 
ocean  is  a task  of  incredible  proportions. 
“Mostly  you  have  to  visually  locate  the 
boats,”  said  Commander  Vincent  P.  Merz. 
former  commanding  officer  of  VP-22  at 
Cubi.  “The  refugee  craft  usually  are  small 
wooden  boats  with  only  3 to  4 feet  of  free- 
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Women  and  children  aboard  one  rescued  boat 
huddle  together  while  waiting  to  be  taken 
aboard  USS  White  Plains.  Several  refugee 
boats  like  the  one  rescued  by  USS  Jouett  (CG 
29)  were  towed  to  safety  by  ships’  motor 
whaleboats.  Photo  by  J03  Brian  Finnerty. 
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board.  That  makes  a difficult  target  for  ra- 
dar, especially  if  the  seas  are  at  all  rough.” 
A boat  usually  appears  as  a tiny  speck 
on  the  vast  expanse  of  white-flecked  blue 
water.  As  the  plane  nears  and  swoops 
lower,  the  boat  takes  shape  and  individual 
people  can  be  seen.  It  is  a frenzied  scene 
on  the  deck  as  the  boat  people  jump  about 
their  confined  platform,  waving  flags, 
shirts,  anything  available.  The  scene  in  the 
aircraft  is  no  less  hectic  as  crewmen  crowd 


into  the  cockpit  or  at  the  plane’s  portholes 
for  a glimpse  of  the  boat. 

Once  a boat  is  located,  the  aircraft 
searches  the  surrounding  sea.  With  luck, 
the  crew  can  contact  a Navy  ship  or  mer- 
chant in  the  area  that  can  make  the  rescue. 
Too  often  there  is  no  luck,  and  the  small 
boat  must  wait  several  days  for  a ship. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  P-3  drops  a buoy 
containing  a radio  transmitter.  Usually 
there  is  someone  in  the  boat  with  enough 


basic  English  to  answer  radioed  questions. 
But  they  usually  respond  with  much  more, 
and  the  crew  will  often  hear  a weak  voice 
sobbing,  “God  bless  you.” 

The  Navy  has  become  highly  successful 
in  rescuing  refugees,  but  Seventh  Fleet 
sailors  are  quick  to  point  out  there  are  no 
“easy”  rescues.  They  are  dealing  with 
men,  women  and  children  who  speak  little 
or  no  English,  who  often  have  suffered 
hardship  and  degradation  at  the  hands  of 
pirates  and  who  are  usually  experiencing 
various  stages  of  dehydration,  malnutri- 
tion, exposure  and  exhaustion.  Transfer- 
ring them  from  a small,  bobbing  wooden 
boat  to  a steel  deck  many  feet  above  means 
literally  carrying  them  aboard.  It  can  be 
difficult  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
and  is  often  compounded  by  darkness, 
rough  seas,  howling  wind  and  driving  rain. 

The  sheer  numbers  often  seem  over- 
whelming. The  guided  missile  destroyer 
USS  Robison  (DDG  12)  embarked  260 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  a single  rescue, 
and  the  submarine  USS  Barbel  (SS  580) 
encountered  87  boat  people  one  night  last 
year.  Barbel's,  crew  couldn’t  leave  the  peo- 
ple adrift,  nor  could  they  fit  them  all  below 
decks.  Morning  light  revealed  a strange 
sight:  There  on  the  surface  of  the  South 
China  Sea  lay  a submarine  with  87  refu- 
gees crowding  its  deck.  An  oiler  arrived 
later  to  relieve  Barbel. 

More  often  than  not,  refugees  are  em- 
barked with  no  more  than  the  clothes  on 
their  backs.  Finding  clothing  for  the  small- 
framed men,  women  and  children  is  a 
challenge  on  an  American  fighting  ship, 
but  ships’  crews  are  invariably  enthusiastic 
in  their  generosity.  T-shirts,  dungarees, 
ball  caps  and  shower  shoes  have  become  a 
sort  of  universal  uniform  for  the  boat  peo- 
ple. 

The  ship’s  crew  swings  into  a different 
kind  of  action  when  refugees  are  em- 


The  medical  staff  of  USS  Wabash  (AOR  5) 
treats  a Vietnamese  refugee.  Navy  doctors  and 
hospital  corpsmen  were  instrumental  in  treating 
those  rescued.  Photo  by  PH3  Matthew  Broad- 
way. 
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barked.  The  ship's  master-at-arms  force 
keeps  the  temporary  visitors  away  from  re- 
stricted or  dangerous  areas.  Storekeepers 
scurry  to  locate  soap,  toothbrushes  and 
toothpaste,  and  try  to  devise  makeshift 
diapers.  Corpsmen  are  busy  conducting 
physical  checkups  on  all  the  refugees.  All 
of  this  activity  is  hindered  by  cramped 
spaces,  intense  emotion  and  a language 
barrier.  But  rescuers  have  their  rewards, 
too. 

The  boat  children  are  quick  to  adopt  fa- 


vorite  sailors.  From  the  saltiest  to  the 
youngest,  American  sailors  respond  easily 
to  the  open  smiles  and  tmsting  stares  of 
their  tiny  guests.  The  crew  of  the  amphibi- 
ous assult  ship  USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1)  had 
an  extra  special  guest:  One  of  their  refu- 
gees gave  birth  to  a 6-pound,  11 -ounce 
baby  girl.  The  baby  was  delivered  by  Hos- 
pital Corpsman  Second  Class  Richard  E. 
Reed  and  was  named  Grace  Tarawa  Tran  in 
honor  of  the  ship. 

“The  assistance  to  the  boat  people  has 


really  been  a fleetwide  response,”  said 
Vice  Admiral  S.R.  Foley  Jr.,  former  Com- 
mander U.S.  Seventh  Fleet.  “Few  in  the 
Seventh  Fleet  have  not  been  involved, 
whether  they  are  staff  planners  coordinat- 
ing the  operations,  flight  crews  and  ship- 
board lookouts  scanning  the  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea  or  the  men  who  physi- 
cally reach  out  to  pull  these  desperate  peo- 
ple to  safety. 

“I  know  these  Seventh  Fleet  sailors 
share  a special  feeling,”  he  added,  “a 


spirit  that  comes  from  being  part  of  a life- 
saving effort.  Their  response  to  the  plight 
of  the  refugees  truly  exemplifies  a dis- 
tinctly American  brand  of  concern  and 
compassion.” 

— Story  by  JOCS  Tom  Streeter 

Once  aboard  Navy  ships,  Vietnamese  refugees 
were  transported  either  by  helicopter  or  ship  to 
processing  camps  like  the  one  at  the  Subic  Bay 
Naval  Station  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Photos  by  PHC  Ken  George,  GMGC 
Raymond  Stewart  and  ICFN  Bruce  Cooegen. 
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A Learning 
Exercise 


His  work  ashore  done,  the  U.S.  sailor 
waited  for  a liberty  boat  to  take  him  to  his 
ship  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  He  had  waited 
for  liberty  boats  many  times  in  ports  all 
over  the  world.  But  this  port  was  new  to 
him;  this  was  his  first  visit  to  South 
America. 

“Excuse  me.” 


The  petty  officer  turned  around  and 
found  eight  young  sailors  from  Chile,  his 
host  nation,  smiling  and  watching  him  in- 
tently. 

“My  English  is  not  so  good,”  said  one 
of  them.  “But  I would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  your  Navy,”  he  con- 
tinued politely.  The  North  American  hesi- 


A change  of  command , participation  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  soccer  matches  and  USS  Stump 
(DD  978)  transiting  Chile's  inland  waterway 
were  all  highlights  of  UNITAS  XXII. 


ALL  HANDS 


tantly  agreed  and  thus  began  a lively  two- 
hour  discussion  of  ships,  training  and  fa- 
vorite ports. 

U.S.  Navy  ships  don’t  often  visit  Talca- 
huano,  Chile,  so  Chilean  sailors  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  their 
North  American  counterparts.  But  during 
UNITAS  XXII,  one  of  an  annual  series  of 
naval  operations  between  the  U.S.  and 
South  American  navies,  sailors  from  both 
continents  had  a chance  to  learn  about 
each  other. 

In  the  most  recent  exercises,  USS  Stump 
(DD  978)  served  as  flagship  for  the  U.S. 
task  force  commander;  USS  Dahlgren 
(DDG  43),  USS  Capodanno  (FF  1093) 
and  USS  Plymouth  Rock  (LSD  29) 


rounded  out  the  surface  operating  forces 
for  the  United  States.  USS  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son (SSN  618),  operating  on  the  east  coast 
of  South  America,  and  the  USS  Scamp 
(SSN  588),  operating  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  continent,  carried  the  flag  for  the  sub- 
marine forces.  The  air  representatives 
were  VP-56  and  VR-52.  UNITAS  XXII 
task  group  was  commanded  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral James  S.  Elfelt,  Commander  South 
Atlantic  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

The  units  assigned  to  the  UNITAS  XXII 
task  group  rendezvoused  at  Roosevelt 
Roads,  PR.,  home  port  of  USComSoLant. 
From  Puerto  Rico,  the  task  force  pro- 
ceeded clockwise  around  the  continent, 
visiting  and  conducting  operations  with 


eight  coastal  nations  of  South  America. 
The  schedule  of  visits  and  exercises  had 
been  developed  in  conferences  between 
U.S.  and  South  American  naval  leaders 
before  the  cruise  began. 

Although  an  operation  order  had  been 
developed  earlier,  final  details  were  settled 
at  planning  conferences  conducted  with 
each  country  when  the  U.S.  task  group 
arrived  on  site.  This  arrangement  offered  a 
flexibility  that  U.S.  units  do  not  expe- 
rience on  most  cruises.  According  to  Com- 
mander Harold  W.  Gehman  Jr.,  command- 
ing officer  of  Dahlgren,  “In  a ‘Med’ 
cruise  or  Indian  Ocean  or  Middle  East  or 
Northern  European  cruise,  we’re  operat- 
ing with  allies  that  already  have  a com- 
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mand  structure  similar  to  NATO’s.  On  this 
cruise,  each  of  the  phases  is  bilateral— that 
is,  we’re  not  operating  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  overall  chain  of  command. 
We’re  starting  off  fresh  with  each  country. 

“We  enter  the  country,”  Gehman  contin- 
ued, “and  decide  what  we’re  going  to  do 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  that’s  been 
planned  and  brief  our  own  exercises.  Then 
we  go  out  and  operate  together.  So  the  dif- 
ference is  that  these  exercises  are  essen- 
tially bilateral— one  navy  to  one  navy.” 

A wide  variety  of  operations  in  all 
phases  of  naval  warfare  were  included  in 
the  exercises.  Each  phase  was  carefully 
planned  in  advance  and  tailored  to  fit  indi- 


vidual needs  of  the  particular  South 
American  navy  participating.  Following 
the  actual  exercise,  each  operation  was 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  discussed  in  cri- 
tique conferences.  There,  suggestions  and 
criticisms  were  discussed  and  evaluated 
for  future  UNITAS  operations.  It  was  a 
busy  time  for  the  U.S.  ships.  At-sea  opera- 
tions accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
six-month  deployment  for  the  American 
ships. 

South  America  is  a region  relatively  un- 
known to  many  U.S.  citizens  and  service 
people  alike.  According  to  Captain  Wil- 
liam Vollmer  Jr.,  Commander  Destroyer 
Squadron  14,  UNITAS  is  a cultural  teach- 


'fttff? 


ing  experience  as  well  as  a military  exer- 
cise. “Perhaps  the  unique  advantage  of 
UNITAS  is  that  it  provides  North  Ameri- 
cans a firsthand  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  peoples  and  cultures  of  South 
America.  ...  We  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon with  them,  and  we're  mutually  de- 
pendent in  a lot  of  economic  areas— cer- 
tainly, for  our  common  defense.  Yet  we 
have  rather  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
different  countries  of  South  America  as 
compared  to  our  generally  better  knowl- 
edge of  Europe.” 

Open  houses  on  the  ships,  navy-to-navy 
luncheons,  receptions  and  parties  for 
school  children  and  orphans  were  just  a 
few  of  the  ways  North  Americans  met  not 
only  their  sea-service  counterparts,  but  ci- 
vilians as  well.  Official  tours  of  the  vari- 
ous ports  were  available,  but.  because  of 


Left:  A formal  military  review  in  Talcahuano, 
Chile.  Above:  A Chilean  folk  dance  in  Valparaiso. 
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their  friendships  with  local  sailors,  U.S. 
sailors  saw  places  most  tourists  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit. 

Ships  operating  together  work  best  when 
the  people  sailing  those  ships  understand 
each  other.  One  method  used  to  enhance 
this  understanding  was  to  swap  people  be- 
tween the  operating  navies.  During  the 
Brazilian  phase  of  UNITAS  XXII,  Elec- 
tronics Technician  Second  Class  Dave 
Waller  spent  1 1 days  aboard  the  Brazilian 
destroyer  Alagoas. 

“My  job  was  to  install  and  maintain 
some  communications  equipment,”  Waller 
explained.  “I  worked  with  Brazilian  elec- 
tronics technicians  and  radiomen.  I was 
berthed  with  the  crew.  Ten  or  12  of  them 
could  speak  some  English.  We  communi- 
cated with  sign  language,  a little  English 
and  whatever  else  worked,”  he  said. 

“The  Alagoas,  for  being  35  years  old, 
was  in  good  shape.  It  seemed  to  show  that 
they  had  pride  in  their  navy.  One  of  the 
things  I saw  that  was  different  was  the 
crew  playing  volleyball  under  way  on  the 
flight  deck.  They  tied  a string  to  the  ball.” 

Operating  with  navies  that  are  less  tech- 
nologically developed  than  ours  might 
seem  to  be  a problem.  “But  there’s  an  im- 
portant dividend  that  we  realize  from 
operating  with  them,”  Vollmer  pointed 
out.  “Because  of  the  relative  simplicity  of 
operations  with  some  of  the  countries,  we 
are  forced  to  go  back  to  the  basics  and 
re-leam  lessons  in  communications  and 
seamanship,  particularly  those  that  the 
sophistication  of  the  U.S.  Navy  has  left 
behind. 

“We  should  be  ever  conscious  of  the 
possibility  that  during  some  future  conflict 


we  might  be  deprived  of  our  sophisticated 
weapons  and  communications.  If  that  hap- 
pens, it  would  be  very  important  to  know 
how  to  operate  in  a less  sophisticated  en- 
vironment,” Vollmer  said. 

Attaining  operational  compatibility  for 
mutual  defense  is  the  goal  of  UNITAS.  A 
free  flow  of  information  and  establishing 
both  official  and  personal  ties  is  enhance- 
ment of  that  goal.  The  practical  results 
were  best  explained  by  the  Argentine  task 
group  commander  Captain  H.  Zaratiegui 


when  he  said,  “I  don’t  believe  it’s  in  the 
spirit  of  this  exercise  to  say  who  won  or 
lost.  We  all  won  because  of  what  we 
learned.”  —Story  by  JO  I Gary  Miller 

— Photos  by  PH2  Colin  E.  Fritz, 
PH3  Roger  E.  Pineda 
and  JOl  Miller 

Group  cooperation  (above)  with  U.  S.  and  Chilean 
ships  steaming  in  formation  was  matched  with 
individual  acts  of  kindness  such  as  CpI.  Dave 
Nolan  and  other  U.S.  military  taking  orphans  for 
an  outing. 
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Ensign  Bodkin 


Experience 

Is  on  His  Side 


Youth  and  inexperience  are  two  words 
sometimes  used  to  describe  the  average  en- 
sign. In  the  case  of  Ensign  David  E. 
Bodkin,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  At  the  age  of  50,  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  ensigns  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  after 
30  years  of  working  in  his  field,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  most  experienced. 

Bodkin,  commissioned  under  the  Navy’s 
Limited  Duty  Officer  program,  is  the  ma- 
chinery repair  (R-2)  division  officer  aboard 
the  Mayport-based  destroyer  tender  USS 
Yosemite  (AD  19). 

He  enlisted  in  April  1948  and  served  on 
board  the  battleship  USS  Mississippi 
(BB  41)  for  two  years  as  a welder  and  pipe 
fitter.  His  service  complete,  Bodkin  re- 
turned home  and  began  a nearly  20-year 
career  as  a machinist  for  the  Anchor  Hock- 
ing Corp.  in  Pennsylvania.  During  that 
time,  he  kept  a close  tie  with  the  military 
by  serving— at  different  times— in  both  the 
Navy  and  Army  reserves. 

The  year  1969  marked  a turning  point 
for  Bodkin.  At  an  age  when  most  military 
people  are  considering  retirement,  he  be- 
gan to  think  about  returning  to  active  duty. 
Though  he  was  happy  with  his  civilian 
job,  he  felt  it  was  time  to  move  on  to 
something  more  challenging  and  satisfy- 
ing. The  Navy  had  those  challenges. 

Ensign  David  E.  Bodkin  inspects  members  of 
Yosemite ’s  machinery  repair  division. 


Bodkin  returned  to  active  duty  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  as  a first  class  machinery  re- 
pairman. He  then  served  on  a succession 
of  ships  (including  a tour  aboard  Yosemite 
with  his  son)  and  rose  to  senior  chief  ma- 
chinery repairman. 


While  at  his  last  command.  Supervisor 
of  Shipbuilding,  Conversion  and  Repair, 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  saw  an  opportunity  for 
continued  advancement  through  the  LDO 
program.  “I  was  already  a senior  chief, 
and  once  I made  master  chief  I could  go  no 
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further,”  he  said.  “Since  I wanted  to  keep 
on  advancing,  I decided  to  apply  for  a 
commission.” 

Though  he  was  well-qualified  (among 
other  accomplishments  he  had  received  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  for  his  serv- 
ice aboard  USS  Fort  Snelling  (LSD  30), 
and  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal  for  his 
service  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  he  also  had 
been  named  Enlisted  Man  of  the  Year), 
Bodkin  was  worried  that  he  might  not  be 
selected. 

“I  didn’t  think  I had  a chance  because  of 
my  age,”  he  admitted.  “I  knew  I was 
qualified,  but  there  were  a lot  of  other  guys 
competing  who  were  just  as  qualified  but 
were  much  younger.” 

Experience  is  often  more  desirable  than 
youth,  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  appli- 
cants, Bodkin  was  one  of  the  few  selected 
for  a commission.  Two  days  after  his  50th 
birthday,  Senior  Chief  Machinery  Repair- 
man David  Bodkin  took  his  commission- 
ing oath  and  became  Ensign  Bodkin.  A 
whole  new  path  of  advancement  was 
opened. 

He  then  received  orders  to  the  USS  Yo- 
semite,  one  of  the  Navy’s  oldest  active 


ships.  In  his  second  tour  on  board,  he  went 
to  the  machinery  repair  shop  once  more, 
but  this  time  as  division  officer. 

The  division  that  the  new  ensign  found 
himself  leading  encompasses  one  of  the 
broadest  areas  of  industrial  expertise  of 
any  of  the  repair  divisions  aboard  the  de- 
stroyer tender.  There,  more  than  50  people 
of  such  varying  rates  as  machinery  repair- 
man, boiler  technician,  engineman, 
molder  and  machinist’s  mate  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  types  of  industrial  repair  and 
fabrication.  Running  such  a division 
smoothly  and  effectively  is  a tough  job, 
even  for  someone  with  a lot  of  experience. 
But  it  is  a job  that  Bodkin  does  well,  ac- 
cording to  Commander  R.B.  Ploeger,  head 
of  Yosemite' s repair  department. 

“Ensign  Bodkin  has  done  a great  job,” 
Ploeger  said.  “As  we  were  coming  out  of 
our  regular  overhaul,  he  pulled  up  his  divi- 
sion by  its  bootstraps  to  get  the  most  out  of 
his  men  and  his  shops.  He  has  a world  of 
experience  for  me  to  draw  upon  in  my 
work  as  well.  I depend  on  him  often  for 
decisions  that  concern  his  area  because  he 
knows  his  job  so  well  and  is  so  reliable.” 

Though  experience  is  one  of  Bodkin’s 


Members  of  Bodkin’s  division,  officer  and  en- 
listed alike,  rely  on  his  world  of  experience. 


greatest  assets,  the  commander  credits 
much  of  the  ensign’s  success  to  enthu- 
siasm. Bodkin  seems  a tireless  worker  who 
manages  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  men 
while  still  keeping  their  respect.  In  short, 
he  has  the  best  of  two  worlds:  the  expe- 
rience that  comes  with  age  combined  with 
the  drive  and  enthusiasm  of  a young  man. 
“At  age  50  a lot  of  people  are  winding 
down,”  said  Ploeger.  “Bodkin  seems  to  be 
winding  up.  I wish  I had  six  more  profes- 
sionals like  him.” 

Bodkin  lives  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with 
his  wife,  Sandra,  and  two  sons,  Emil  and 
Scott.  He  is  not  as  intimidated  as  some 
people  might  be  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
start  at  the  bottom  of  another  ladder.  He 
simply  views  his  commissioned  status  as 
another  challenge  and  plans  to  do  his  best. 

“I’ll  stay  in  the  Navy  as  long  as  they’ll 
have  me,”  he  said,  “and  try  to  advance  as 
far  as  I can.” 

—Story  by  J02  Brian  G.  Bell 
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Training 

Comes  Together 
at  FACSFac 


Just  outside  the  main  gate  of  Naval 
Air  Station  Oceana,  Va.,  is  a small,  in- 
conspicuous building  housing  the  Fleet 
Area  Control  and  Surveillance  Facility, 
Virginia  Capes.  FACSFac  Vacapes  is  a 
small  command  of  more  than  100  peo- 
ple with  a large  responsibility  in  service 
to  the  fleet. 

FACSFac  does  just  what  its  name  in- 
dicates. It  schedules  and  controls  all 
surface,  subsurface  and  air  training  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  the  area  as  far 
north  as  Narragansett  Bay,  R.I.,  to  as 
far  south  as  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  first  FACSFac  was  established 
in  1965  at  Naval  Air  Station  North  Is- 
land, San  Diego.  Since  then,  two  simi- 
lar facilities  have  been  commissioned, 
one  at  Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  the  other  at  Virginia  Capes. 
A fourth  facility  is  to  be  established 
shortly  in  Hawaii. 

FACSFac  came  into  being  when  the 
military  realized  its  need  to  make  use 
of  the  offshore  operating  areas.  “The 
Navy  over  the  years  has  experienced  a 
continuing  reduction  in  the  availability 
of  overland  training  areas,  and  now  we 
must  depend  heavily  on  the  offshore 
operating  areas  for  most  of  our  major 
training  exercises,”  said  Lieutenant 
Commander  Larry  Hurley,  operations 
officer  for  FACSFac  Vacapes.  “These 


areas  probably  represent  the  last  fron- 
tier as  far  as  uninhabited  military  train- 
ing space  is  concerned. 

“The  freedom  to  train  in  protected 
areas — that’s  what  FACSFac  repre- 
sents. Very  few  people  understand  this. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  provide  the 
military  and  the  Navy  in  particular 
with  the  tools  that  are  needed  in  order 
to  complete  fleet  exercises,”  continued 
Hurley.  “You  can  enter  any  of  these 
operational  warning  areas  and  conduct 
any  type  of  military  training  that  is 
necessary,  including  firing  exercises.” 

One  of  FACSFac’s  major  duties  is  to 
schedule  all  training  operations  that 
occur  in  these  designated  areas.  That 
includes  anything  from  a missile  shoot 
to  ship  trials  to  air  intercepts.  “The 
whole  key  to  the  scheduling  is  com- 
munication and  coordination,”  said 
Lieutenant  Charles  Mount,  surface  co- 
ordinator for  FACSFac  Vacapes.  “Of 
the  problems  we  have,  90  percent  deal 
with  the  failure  to  communicate  and 
the  other  10  percent  concern  failure  to 
coordinate.  Once  we  get  communica- 
tion with  the  vessels  for  which  we  are 
providing  services,  we  can  really  do 
something  for  them. 

“I  feel  that  the  schedules  department 
is  where  the  real  meat  of  the  action 
takes  place,”  said  Mount.  “We’re  the 


people  who  schedule  the  major  fleet  ex- 
ercises on  a real  time  basis,  and  not  just 
for  the  Navy.  We  work  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  Air  Force  on  their 
exercises.” 

When  FACSFac  gets  a request  for  a 
training  exercise,  the  schedules  depart- 
ment evaluates  it  and  then  tries  to  ful- 
fill it.  “Sometimes  we  have  to  go  be- 
yond established  procedures  to  help  the 
requesting  unit,”  said  Mount. 

“We  may  have  a ship  out  there  need- 
ing an  aircraft  to  complete  sea  trials 
when  all  the  aircraft  normally  assigned 
to  provide  such  services  are  committed 
to  other  missions.  We’ll  try  our  best  to 
get  that  ship  those  services.  We’ll  go 
back  and  contact  every  possible  source 
and  try  to  find  these  people  what  they 
need.” 

“Our  basic  mission  in  FACSFac  is  to 
serve  the  fleet,”  said  Captain  T.L. 
Zackowski,  commanding  officer  of 
FACSFac  Vacapes.  “That  is  why  the 
Navy  established  its  shore  bases.  The 
people  out  on  the  ships,  subs  and  air- 
craft are  required  to  train  for  combat. 
We’re  here  to  help  them  in  any  manner 
available  to  us.” 

Because  of  their  commitment  to 
service,  FACSFac  established  an  area 
coordinator  office.  This  is  the  opera- 
tional side  of  the  schedule.  Once  the 
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The  FA  CSFac  building  contains  sophisticated 
electronics  equipment.  Electronics  mechanic 
Larry  French  works  with  the  main  computer 
for  the  fleet  air  control  and  tracking  system. 


weekly  schedule  is  written,  it  goes  out 
to  the  area  coordinator — they  are  in  ra- 
dio contact  with  the  fleet  seven  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a day.  Should  anything 
go  wrong  with  the  schedule,  the  area 
coordinator  is  there  to  resolve  it. 

“Because  things  can  change  so 
quickly,  even  within  a day,  a week’s 
worth  of  work  can  be  lost,”  said  Chief 
Quartermaster  Juan  L.  Acosta.  “If  a 
major  exercise  changes  dramatically — 
and  that  can  happen  in  a couple  of 
hours — the  area  coordinator  really  has 
his  hands  full  executing  the  coordina- 
tion required  to  get  the  schedule  pieced 
back  together  or  back  on  track  again.” 

Up  until  recently,  FACSFac’s  major 
function  was  the  scheduling  of  the  op- 
erational warning  areas.  Though  that 


was  a big  job  in  itself,  FACSFac  has 
taken  on  the  task  of  controlling  all  air 
traffic  within  its  given  boundaries. 

“Our  mission  was  primarily  a paper 
process,”  said  Hurley.  “We  would 
send  out  the  schedule  to  everybody, 
then  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  except  for  minor  changes.  Well, 
we’ve  evolved  from  that  small  mission 
to  being  a major  air  traffic  control  cen- 
ter on  the  east  coast.” 


To  help  the  air  traffic  controllers  do 
their  job,  FACSFac  has  recently  em- 
ployed a new  state-of-the-art  system  to 
track  the  aircraft.  It  is  called  the  Fleet 
Air  Control  and  Tracking  System 
FACTS  compatible  with  the  National 
Airspace  System.  It  is  a computerized 
radar  tracking  method  that  provides 
overlapping  data  coverage  of  the  east- 
ern seaboard. 

“Basically  what  we  do  here  is  con- 
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Right:  Air  Traffic  Controller  Second  Class  Dan 
Rotenberry  lights  up  the  keyboard  to  one  of 
the  FA  CTS  control  panels.  These  state  of  the 
art  scopes  are  compatible  with  FAA  equip- 
ment. Lower  right:  FACSFac  has  a mixture  of 
old  and  new  equipment.  The  smaller  transistor- 
ized receiver/transmitter  (center)  does  the  job 
of  the  bulkier  tube  and  wire  prototypes.  Far 
right:  Chief  Quartermaster  J.L.  Acosta  checks 
the  daily  schedule  of  exercises  in  the  Virginia 
Capes  area. 


trol  the  aircraft  going  out  for  their  fleet 
exercises,”  said  Air  Traffic  Controller 
Second  Class  Lee  Faile.  ‘‘We  guide 
them  into  the  appropriate  warning  are- 
as and  turn  them  over  to  the  unit 
they’re  scheduled  to  work  with.” 

FACSFac  receives  basic  information 
from  four  locations  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  These  remote  stations  con- 
vert raw  video  data  to  digital  informa- 
tion and  these  signals  are  then  sent  over 
ordinary  telephone  lines  to  FACSFac. 
There  the  information  is  processed  by 
the  main  computer  into  the  air  traffic 
controller’s  scope.  It’s  all  done  in  a 
matter  of  microseconds. 

‘‘This  FACTS  system  is  unique,” 
said  Faile.  “It  was  completely  designed 
for  our  needs.  One  thing  we  can  do  if 
there  isn’t  any  traffic  and  we  want  to 
accomplish  some  training  is  to  simulate 
targets  that  are  computer-generated. 
That  allows  us  to  create  different  prob- 
lems that  the  controllers  may  need  for 
practice  or  just  to  see  how  an  air  con- 
troller would  react  in  a certain  situa- 
tion. We  have  a very  extensive  training 
program  here  for  our  air  traffic  con- 
trollers.” 

In  addition  to  the  FACTS  system, 
FACSFac  is  about  to  computerize  its 
scheduling  with  a system  known  as 
FACSKED.  Also  to  be  installed  is  the 
Naval  Tactical  Data  System,  which  will 
provide  them  with  direct  link  coordina- 
tion with  all  East  Coast  surface  ships. 
This  will  provide  a better  surface  fleet 
picture.  “The  personality  of  this  com- 
mand is  best  characterized  by  its  con- 
tinued growth  in  size,”  said  Com- 


mander Susan  B.  Cramer,  executive 
officer  of  FACSFac,  Virginia  Capes. 
“It  becomes  more  complex  every  day. 
Both  airspace  and  surface  space  are 
limited.  There  are  very  definite  bound- 
aries on  what  is  available,  but  the  num- 
ber of  units  who  need  to  use  it  for 
training  is  steadily  increasing.” 

To  house  all  this  new  equipment, 
FACSFac  is  currently  constructing  a 
new  $2  million  operation  control  center 
attached  to  its  current  home. 

With  these  assets,  their  abilities  seem 
endless.  Training  is  essential  to  main- 
tain fleet  readiness.  FACSFac  ensures 
that  the  military  not  only  maximizes  its 
training  area  and  training  time,  but  en- 
sures that  it’s  completed  safely. 


“The  number  one  benefit  that  the 
military  will  realize  from  the  existence 
of  FACSFac  is  safety,”  said  Hurley. 
“We  will  have  complete  radar  surveil- 
lance of  the  area  and  radio  communi- 
cation in  the  areas  with  our  new  equip- 
ment. This  will  contribute  to  greatly 
increased  efficiency  in  overall  usage  of 
air  and  surface  operating  space.” 
Zackowski  added,  “These  exercises 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  make  the  opera- 
tion cost  effective.  We  do  this  by  mak- 
ing the  most  use  of  the  area  under  our 
operational  control.” 

— Story  and  photos 
by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
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FACSFac’s  areas  of  responsibility  continue  to  grow  worldwide.  To 
keep  up  with  its  commitments,  FACSFac  conducts  extensive  training 
programs.  Air  Traffic  Controller  Second  Class  Axel  Seda  (left)  studies 
letters  of  agreement  between  the  FAA  and  FACSFac;  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller Second  Class  Dan  Wallace  studies  an  operations  manual. 


FLEET  AREA  CONTROL 
SURVEILLANCE  FACILITY 
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Brittle  Bone  Disease 


Ellie ’s 
Night 

on  theTown 


Although  only  a spectator,  9-year- 
old  Eleanor  (Ellie)  Lillian  Rodemich 
was  the  star  of  the  evening  when  the 
U.S.  Navy  Ceremonial  Guard  all-star 
basketball  team  defeated  the  faculty 
team  of  Alexandria,  Va’s.,  Mount  Ver- 
non High  School  last  April. 

Ellie  is  the  daughter  of  Ship’s  Serv- 
iceman Second  Class  Ronald  T.  Rode- 
mich and  Eleanor  Rodemich.  She  is  al- 
so the  national  poster  child  for  the 
American  Brittle  Bone  Society  and  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  benefit  when 
she  accepted  a check  for  more  than 
$2,000  in  behalf  of  the  society.  The 
money  was  raised  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Mount  Vernon’s  Kiwa- 
nis  Key  Club  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Cere- 
monial Guard,  to  which  her  father  is 
attached. 

Ellie  is  afflicted  with  osteogenesis 
imperfecta,  brittle  bone  disease.  It  is  a 
very  complicated  disease  that  stunts 
one’s  growth  and  affects  the  bones, 
lungs,  eyes,  heart,  muscles,  teeth  and 
hearing.  At  present,  there  is  no  biologi- 
cal test  for  diagnosing  the  disease,  no 
way  of  detecting  a carrier,  no  method 
of  prevention,  and  what’s  far  worse — 
there’s  no  cure. 

The  ABBS  was  formed  in  1977  by 
Mrs.  Roberta  Deveto  primarily  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  disease  and 


provide,  as  well,  current  information 
to  physicians  and  family  members  who 
deal  with  afflicted  children.  The  socie- 
ty relies  solely  on  public  donations  for 
support  and  does  not  receive  funds 
from  other  national  organizations. 

—Story  and  photos 
by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 

Ellie  Rodemich,  American  brittle  bone 
poster  child,  cheers  for  her  dad’s  cere- 
monial guard  team. 
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Left:  Airman  Ross  Farrington  scores  two  for  the  ceremonial  guard. 
Top:  QM2  Harold  Washington  leads  the  ceremonial  guard  drill 
team  in  a half-time  performance.  Above:  Ellie  accepts  a check  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Brittle  Bone  Society. 
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Duty  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital 


Orders  to  D.C.  The  mere  thought  strikes 
panic  in  the  heart  of  many  a stalwart  sailor. 
Washington— home  of  the  Redskins,  high 
prices,  long  hours  and  bad  duty.  Not  so— 
not  any  more. 

Sure,  the  prices  are  high,  and,  yes, 
you’ll  have  to  fight  traffic,  but  the  benefits 
of  living  and  working  in  the  nation’s  capi- 
tal far  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Duty  in 
Washington  is  a high  point  in  one’s  career. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area  is  duty  station  for  almost  14,000  ac- 
tive duty  Navy  people.  In  addition  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  a large  number  of  com- 
mands, both  large  and  small,  call  Wash- 
ington home. 

Headquarters  for  the  various  bureaus 
and  staff  corps  are  also  located  in  the  D.C. 
area,  making  Washington  a center  of  activ- 
ity for  almost  every  aspect  of  the  Navy. 
Billets  for  virtually  every  officer  specialty 
and  enlisted  rating  in  the  Navy  are  spread 
from  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  to  Arlington  and 
Quantico,  Va.,  but  by  far,  the  largest  num- 
ber are  located  in  Arlington,  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  at  the  nearby  Navy  Annex  and 
Crystal  City  complexes.  These  three  office 
areas  house  more  than  20  commands  and 
work  spaces  for  20,000  active  duty  Navy 
people  and  civilians. 

The  main  Navy  station  in  the  area  is  the 
historic  Washington  Navy  Yard,  located  on 
the  waterfront  in  southeast  Washington. 
The  yard  is  headquarters  of  Naval  District 
Washington,  the  command  with  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  Navy  people  in 
the  Washington  area.  NDW  determines 


what  uniforms  are  worn  and  when  to  wear 
them,  administers  Navy  recreation  facili- 
ties and  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  ad- 
ministrative operations  for  the  Navy  peo- 
ple stationed  in  the  area. 

Naval  Station  Anacostia,  located  across 
the  Anacostia  River  from  the  yard,  serves 
as  an  annex.  Several  support  activities  are 
located  there,  including  NDW  Special 
Services.  Anacostia,  formerly  a naval  air 
station,  is  now  the  ready  site  for  the 
Marine  Corps  presidential  helicopter 
squadron,  HMX-1. 

Washington  is  not  a Navy  town,  it’s  a 
military  town.  An  estimated  57,500  active 
duty  military  people  work  in  the  metropol- 
itan area,  so  the  sight  of  men  and  women 
in  uniform  is  common.  All  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  bases  or  complexes  providing  an 
abundance  of  facilities  throughout  the  city 
catering  to  military  people  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Commissaries  and  exchanges  are  lo- 
cated at  several  places,  including  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Cameron  Station  Army 
Depot  and  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  to 
name  just  a few.  The  Cameron  Station 
commissary,  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  stocks  a wide  selec- 
tion of  food  as  well  as  standard  houseware 
items.  The  Navy  Exchange  at  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
(just  outside  Washington)  is  particularly 
good  while  the  exchange  at  the  Navy  Yard 
offers  a limited  selection. 

Area  commissaries  and  exchanges  are 
unusually  crowded— they  serve  a large 
number  of  active  duty  and  retired  fami- 


lies—but  the  substantial  savings  make  the 
lines  and  the  wait  worthwhile. 

Two  of  the  finest  military  medical  facili- 
ties in  the  world  are  located  in  the  area: 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  and  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington. Dependent  medical  care  is  also  of- 
fered by  several  military  clinics,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  Navy  families  to  use  the 
other  services’  dispensaries  at,  say,  An- 
drews, Fort  Myer  or  Fort  Belvoir.  Navy 
dental  clinics  and  dispensaries  are  located 
at  the  Navy  Annex,  at  the  Navy  Yard  and 
at  the  NNMC  complex  in  Bethesda. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  aspect  of 
Washington  duty  is  the  cost  of  living,  par- 
ticularly the  cost  of  housing.  Horror  stories 
of  high  prices  abound,  and  it  is  true— hous- 
ing costs  take  a big  chunk  out  of  the 
budget.  Some  of  the  sting  has  been  eased 
by  the  variable  housing  allowance.  The 
VHA  rate  pays  an  average  of  40  to  50 
percent  over  the  standard  allowance  or 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  is  a wel- 
comed and  cherished  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary paycheck. 

Nor  is  the  housing  scene  totally  deso- 
late. Government  quarters  are  available, 
but  the  wait  is  lengthy.  Although  houses 
are  expensive  to  buy,  many  people  find 
rents  are  not  as  high  as  those  charged  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  current 
tight  money  market  has  made  homes  diffi- 
cult to  sell,  and,  as  a result,  an  abundance 
of  houses  are  now  available  as  rentals.  The 
Washington  metro  area  has  a large  number 
of  apartment  and  townhouse  developments 
and  privately  owned  condominiums.  Most 
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Top  left:  The  sun  rises  over  the  Capitol  as  Washington, 
D.C.,  begins  a new  day.  Bottom  left:  Pentagon  workers 
keep  a rapid  pace.  Above:  Seaman  Bill  Reed,  a member 
of  the  Navy  Ceremonial  Guard,  welcomes  visitors,  work- 
ers and  residents  at  the  gate  of  the  historic  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 
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.are  leased  on  a yearly  basis,  though 
month-to-month  rentals  can  be  found  with 
a little  searching. 

The  rent  on  an  average  unfurnished  two- 
bedroom,  garden  apartment  inside  the  belt- 
way— or  route  495  which  winds  its  way 
through  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  it  encir- 
cles the  District — is  $325  to  $350  a month 
in  Northern  Virginia  and  slightly  less  in 
Maryland.  Outside  the  beltway,  the  rent  on 
a two-bedroom  apartment  averages  $300. 
Utilities  are  included  in  60-70  percent  of 
the  metropolitan  area  apartment  com- 
plexes. Government  housing  is  available 
in  southeast  Washington,  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  in  Maryland  and  at  Bolling  Air 
Force  Base  in  the  District.  Barracks  for 
single  Navy  people  are  located  at  Fort 
Myer,  near  the  Pentagon,  and  at  Bolling 
Air  Force  Base,  but  many  singles  band  to- 
gether and  rent  either  houses  or  apart- 
ments. BAQ  is  authorized  for  all  ranks  and 
rates  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

The  metropolitan  real  estate  market  is  an 
active  one;  conversations  concern  prices  of 
houses  and  good  deals  made  or  missed. 
Prospective  buyers  can  consider  anything 
from  a studio  condominium  to  a palatial 
home  on  the  Potomac. 

The  average  price  of  a house  sold  in 
Northern  Virginia  (April  1982)  was 
$102,622.  High,  yes,  but  not  as  high  as  in 
San  Diego.  VHA  helps  considerably,  and 
the  farther  away  from  the  city,  the  lower 
the  price  of  the  house— but  then,  there  are 
commuting  costs.  Despite  prices,  many 
Navy  families  bite  the  bullet  and  purchase 
a home  while  in  the  area. 

It’s  a fact  that  more  than  55  percent  of 
Navy  wives  throughout  the  world  work 
outside  the  home.  In  Washington,  that 
number  is  closer  to  65  or  70  percent.  The 
cost  of  living  is  one  reason,  but,  perhaps, 
the  most  prevalent  reason  is  the  abundance 
of  jobs  in  the  area.  Secretaries  are  in  high 
demand,  as  are  people  in  medical  and 
computer  or  data  processing  fields.  Profes- 
sionals with  other  backgrounds  find  it  rela- 
tively easy  to  land  good  jobs,  and  wages 
and  salaries  are  higher  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  two  members  of  the  family  commut- 
ing on  the  beltway  on  a daily  basis. 

Beltway — the  name  conjures  up  images 
of  a Los  Angelesque  scene  of  freeway 
loops  stacked  one  upon  another  sandwich- 


like, funneling  thousands  of  motorists  into 
a smog  shrouded  city— of  monumental 
traffic  snarls,  snaking  miles  into  the  coun- 
tryside. The  situation  isn’t  quite  that  grim 
in  Washington,  although  on  bad  days,  the 
bridges  linking  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Virginia  back  up  for  miles.  In  reality,  the 
freeway  system  is  efficient  and  heavily 
used.  Almost  everyone  who  works  com- 


mutes in  Washington — it  is  impossible  not 
to.  Sometimes  the  distance  one  commutes 
is  directly  related  to  salary.  Remember, 
housing  is  cheaper  farther  away  from  the 
city.  At  any  rate,  car  pooling  is  a way  of 
life  and  not  a bad  one,  at  that.  Every  office 
supervisor  understands,  “I  gotta  go;  my 
car  pool  is  waiting.” 

The  Metro  bus  and  train  system  is  more 
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Special  car  pool  lanes  reduce  traffic  congestion  in  the 
D.C.  area.  Escalators  lead  directly  to  the  city’s  Metrorail 
system.  At  noon,  jogging  is  a means  of  getting  around  on 
the  city’s  many  paths  and  bike  trails. 
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than  adequate,  and  people  who  don’t  “car- 
pool-it”  often  “Metro-it.”  Washington  is 
justly  proud  of  its  rather  new  Metrorail,  a 
21st  century  version  of  the  famous  New 
York  subway  system  but  one  that  is  defin- 
itely cleaner  and  more  comfortable.  The 
electric  trains  are  fast  and  quiet,  linking  the 
District  to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  There  is 
even  a station  in  the  Pentagon. 

Metrobus  fills  in  the  gaps,  and  both  sys- 
tems are  heavily  relied  on  by  commuters. 
Express  buses  are  available  in  most  subur- 
ban areas,  providing  fast,  dependable  serv- 
ice; riders  have  time  to  read  the  paper  or 
snooze  on  the  way  to  or  from  home. 

Sailors  who  live  in  the  barracks  are 
transported  to  their  work  sites  by  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  DoD  buses.  Transportation 
between  the  various  military  offices  is  ac- 
complished the  same  way.  Many  of  the 
buses  are  contracted  from  the  local  Metro- 
bus system,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  rid- 
ing the  DoD  buses  while  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  preoccupation  with  commuting  may 
seem  unusual  to  people  who  have  never 
lived  or  worked  in  a major  city,  but  there  is 
a reason  for  all  the  attention.  Much  of  the 
office  space  used  by  DoD  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  is  leased  from  private  owners. 


Parking  space  is  expensive,  and  most  civil- 
ian lots  charge  a daily  or  monthly  fee. 

In  the  District,  the  monthly  parking 
charge  is  as  high  as  $70.  Rates  in  Virginia, 
at  Crystal  City,  are  around  $35  a month. 
That’s  why  the  concern  with  commuting;  it 
is  often  cheaper— not  to  mention  easier— to 
use  public  transportation  than  to  drive. 
Parking  at  the  Pentagon  and  Navy  Annex 
is  free,  but  expect  a long  hike  from  the 
back  lot  unless  you  are  a member  of  a car 
pool.  Car  pool  vehicles  are  permitted  to 
park  closer  to  the  buildings. 

Living  and  working  in  Washington  is  not 
as  complicated  as  it  sounds.  Most  Navy 
people  settle  in  within  a couple  of  weeks 
and  find  that  life  in  the  capital  is  really 
pretty  good.  Duty  has  subtle  benefits  many 


folks  never  think  about.  There  is  a kind  of 
status  associated  with  people  who  have 
had  duty  in  the  area.  People  returning  to 
the  fleet  from  Washington  usually  depart 
with  a more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Navy  than  many  of  their  ship- 
board running  mates.  Most  Washington 
veterans  have  a better  idea  of  the  mission 
of  the  Navy  as  a whole  and  their  particular 
role  in  that  mission. 

But  it  is  in  tangible  benefits  that  Wash- 
ington excels.  Where  else  could  you  tour 
the  White  House  in  the  morning,  fly  a 
flight  simulator  in  the  afternoon  and  hear  a 
rousing  band  concert  in  the  evening,  all 
without  spending  a penny?  The  ocean  can 
be  reached  in  a couple  of  hours — Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  even  closer— and  the  moun- 
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tors  and  natives  alike  is  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  a memorial  to  air  travel  from  the 
beginning  of  time— well,  almost.  With  air- 
planes suspended  from  the  ceiling  and 
mock-ups  of  space  capsules,  as  well  as 
flight  simulators,  films  and  demonstra- 
tions, it  is  virtually  impossible  to  see  and 
do  everything  in  Air  and  Space  in  one 
visit.  But  that  is  just  one  of  the  Smithso- 
nians. 

The  museums  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy and  Natural  History  both  easily  oc- 
cupy at  least  a day  each  of  browsing  and 
discovery.  Don’t  for  one  minute  think  that 
one  visit  is  all  you’ll  ever  make  to  any  of 
these  great  exhibits.  Most  people  browse 
the  Smithsonian  at  least  once  every  six 
months  and  usually  more  frequently  to 
take  advantage  of  special  and  constantly 
changing  displays. 

For  art  lovers,  Washington  has  an  abun- 
dance of  galleries,  both  public  and  private. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  with  its  im- 
pressive new  East  Wing,  is  a proud  mem- 
ber of  the  mall.  Close  by  are  the  Hirsh- 
horn,  Renwick  and  Corcoran  galleries, 
making  some  of  the  finest  collections  of 
art  in  the  world  available  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  each  other. 

Monuments,  the  White  House,  tours  of 


tains  and  skiing  are  only  a couple  of  hours’ 
drive  to  the  west. 

One  of  the  best  known  haunts  is  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  nation’s  pre- 
eminent museum.  The  Smithsonian  is 
large  and  is  housed  in  several  major  build- 
ings on  the  mall  close  by  downtown  Wash- 
ington. Perhaps  the  most  popular  with  visi- 


The DC.  area  offers  a variety  of  working  envi- 
ronments. A Navy  woman  ( top  left)  takes  her 
lunch  break  at  a hot  dog  stand  in  the  Crystal 
City  complex  while  Yeoman  First  Class  Mike 
Linnane  (center)  enjoys  his  noon  hour  outside 
in  the  Pentagon  quad.  Bottom  left  and  center: 
The  architecture  of  the  39-year-old  Pentagon 
offers  a contrast  to  the  modern  design  of  the 
new  National  Naval  Medical  Center  at  Bethes- 
da,  Md.  Above:  Pentagon  employees  head  for 
home  at  the  end  of  another  working  day. 
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the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to 
watch  money  being  manufactured — all  are 
well-known  and  popular  attractions  and 
most  are  free,  too.  But  there  are  a variety 
of  less  well-publicized  activities.  The 
grounds  near  the  Jefferson  Memorial  are 
dotted  with  athletic  fields  which  are  busy 
year-round  with  everything  from  soccer  to 
football  to  cricket.  There  are  polo  matches 
on  the  polo  green  each  weekend  during  a 
good  part  of  the  year  and  frisbee  matches 
everywhere. 

The  Smithsonian  sponsors  a yearly  kite 
flying  competition  on  the  Washington 
Monument  Grounds,  and  the  Marine 
Marathon  snakes  through  the  city  each  No- 
vember. The  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  on 
the  mall  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  For  the 
past  two  years,  the  Beach  Boys  have  given 
free  concerts,  and  a spectacular  fireworks 
display  always  caps  a day  of  picnicking 
and  fun. 

On  certain  evenings  each  week,  from 
late  May  to  September,  free  band  concerts 
are  scheduled  on  the  steps  of  the  Jefferson 
Memorial.  Various  military  bands,  includ- 
ing the  Navy  Band,  and  other  musical 
groups  based  in  Washington  are  featured 
and  some  concerts  include  fireworks, 
marching  units  and  pageants.  The  rest  of 
the  year,  the  bands  play  at  places  such  as 
DAR  Constitution  Hall,  the  Labor  Depart- 


ment Auditorium  and  Kennedy  Center. 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  hosts  spec- 
tacular and  impressive  Summer  Reviews 
weekly  from  June  through  September,  and 
the  Marine  Barracks  conducts  a popular 
Evening  Parade  each  Friday  during  the 
summer.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  annual 
open  house  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
the  only  major  military  base  open  house  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  Al- 
though Andrews  is  an  Air  Force  base,  the 
Navy’s  Blue  Angels  are  often  the  featured 
attraction,  and  the  “Angels”  are  also 
featured  during  “Commissioning  Week” 
at  Annapolis.  As  with  most  military  spon- 
sored activities,  the  concerts,  parades  and 
open  house  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  sports  nuts,  Washington  is  the  place. 
Redskins  football,  Bullets  basketball  and 
Caps  hockey  make  the  D.C.  area  a haven 
for  the  sports  enthusiast.  If  baseball  is  your 
game,  a short  drive  to  Baltimore  is  defin- 
itely in  order  to  watch  Earl  Weaver  cut  up 
with  the  Orioles.  Add  these  pro  teams  to 
the  local  college  teams— the  Naval  Acad- 
emy team  is  an  hour  away  in  Annapolis — 
and  it  makes  for  a busy  time.  But  pro-foot- 
ball  fans  should  be  forewarned:  Redskins 
season  tickets  have  been  sold  out  for  the 
past  15  years— reports  are  of  more  than 
10,000  people  on  the  waiting  list— and 
tickets  for  individual  football  games  are 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain.  But  most 
other  sports  teams  have  a good  selection  of 


tickets  available,  many  at  reduced  rates 
through  special  services. 

There  are  a variety  of  less  active  leisure 
pursuits  available,  too.  Take,  for  instance, 
Sunday  brunch— Washingtonians  have  ele- 
vated breakfast  to  a ritual  that  rivals  that  of 
even  New  Orleans.  With  a copy  of  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  (weighing  5 
pounds  or  more)  under  one  arm,  many 
people  stroll  to  their  neighborhood  pub  for 
a leisurely  brunch  of  anything  from  the  tra- 
ditional American  ham  and  eggs  to  the 
non-traditional  Indian  curry.  In  football 
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The  area  is  rich  with  the  history  of  our  Navy  and  our  nation.  Bottom  left: 

The  Smithsonian  Institution’s  Air  and  Space  Museum  features  a mock  aircraft 
carrier.  Counterclockwise  from  top  left:  The  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  adjacent  to  Tingey  House,  built  in  1803, 
which  serves  now  as  the  CNO's  residence.  The  I wo  Jima  Memorial  is  a prime 
vantage  point  from  which  to  view  Washington's  Fourth  of  July  fireworks;  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  becomes  the  center  of  attention  during  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Festival.  The  Navy’s  Concert  Band  performs  on  summer  evenings 
throughout  Washington.  Photo  by  Vince  Cuthie. 


season,  some  folks  linger  to  watch  the 
Redskins  on  the  establishment’s  television; 
if  it  is  spring  or  summer,  some  relax  at 
outside  tables  to  people  watch.  Brunch  can 
be  a day-long  affair. 

Weekends  are  also  a good  time  for  a 


stroll  through  Georgetown,  on  the  Dis- 
trict’s waterfront,  or  Old  Town  Alexandria, 
across  the  Potomac  in  Virginia.  Brick 
paved  sidewalks,  canopied  by  trees  and 
dotted  with  pots  of  bright  flowers,  are 
crowded  with  small  shops  and  restaurants, 


many  housed  in  200-year-old  buildings. 

Georgetown  is  known  for  the  variety  of 
restaurants  available  within  the  relatively 
small  area,  Old  Town  for  its  colonial  flair. 
Sidewalk  musicians  and  performers  pro- 
vide raucous  entertainment  for  a few 
coins,  and  antique  shops,  art  galleries  and 
boutiques  provide  hours  of  browsing  for 
lookers  and  serious  collectors  alike.  Jazz 
enthusiasts  gather  by  the  old  C&O  Canal 
in  Georgetown  on  summer  weekends, 
spread  blankets  under  the  trees  and  picnic 
to  the  strains  of  a jazz  concert.  Old  Town 
hosts  ethnic  folk  festivals  almost  weekly, 
and  the  annual  Christmas  decoration  tour 
is  also  a favorite. 

Concerts,  museums,  the  beltway,  the 
housing  prices— all  combine  to  make 
Washington  a special  city.  Finding  the  time 
to  partake  of  all  the  area  has  to  offer  can  be 
a major  task  but  one  thing  is  guaranteed; 
Duty  in  the  nation’s  capital  will  be  a valu- 
able and  memorable  experience,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  personally.  Duty  in  Wash- 
ington really  can  be  a high  point  in  one’s 
career. 


—Story  by  Marge  Holtz 
—Photos  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
and  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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Stars  and  Stripes 

Forever 


Red,  white  and  blue  cloth  billows 
from  boxes  placed  near  sewing  ma- 
chines throughout  the  room.  An  alter- 
nating hum  and  whine  from  needle- 
jawed  machines  sets  the  pace  for  a 
small  group  of  Betsy  Rosses. 

Cutters,  strippers,  stitchers  and 
binders  are  among  those  who  make  up 
a hotbed  of  patriotism  in  rural  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  home  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Flag  Company. 

A two-story  brick  building  serves  as 
the  organization’s  headquarters  and 
home  for  a staff  that  produces  and 
pieces  together  the  colorful  cloth  col- 
lage that  represents  the  freedom,  inde- 
pendence and  unity  of  our  country. 

Their  final  product — the  American 
flag. 

Although  the  history  of  the  flag  re- 
mains hidden  in  a cloud  of  myth  and 
legend,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
born  June  14,  1777,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

History  records  that  when  the  conti- 
nental Army  first  flew  the  American 
flag,  General  George  Washington  de- 
scribed its  symbolism:  “We  take  the 
stars  from  heaven,  the  red  from  our 
mother  country,  separating  it  by  white 
stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have  sep- 
arated from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty.’’ 

Countless  numbers  of  people 


through  the  years  have  fought  and  died 
to  protect  what  our  flag  represents. 
Others  have  burned  it,  spat  upon  it, 
worn  it  unceremoniously  or  otherwise 
humiliated  it  in  public.  Yet  it  survives 
and  continues  to  serve  as  the  standard 
of  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

Ada  Umstead  has  been  making  flags 
for  the  Valley  Forge  Flag  Company  for 
17  years.  She  says  it’s  a job  she  has 
never  tired  of  but  adds,  “I  often  won- 
der where  all  the  flags  go.  You  just 
don’t  see  many  of  them  flying  any 
more.’’ 

Ada,  like  most  of  her  co-workers, 
has  an  abiding  respect  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue  cloth  that  is  meticulous- 
ly sewn  and  hemmed  together  into  the 
flag. 

“A  lot  of  work  goes  into  making  a 
flag,’’  said  John  Shieb,  a former  Army 
infantry  sergeant  who  has  worked  at 
the  small  Pennsylvania  plant  for  the 
past  two  years. 

“I’ve  had  lots  of  jobs  since  I retired 
from  the  Army,”  said  Shieb.  “But  I’ve 
never  enjoyed  any  job  as  much  as  I en- 
joy making  these  flags.” 

Shieb  cuts  the  blue  field  for  the  flag, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  of  13  steps  in 
producing  the  hundreds  of  Old  Glo- 
ries. As  the  field  is  trimmed  and  sewn, 
another  person  cuts  and  sews  together 
the  red  and  white  stripes. 

Cameron  Slitter,  who  has  seen  red 


for  six  of  the  seven  years  he’s  been  with 
the  company  as  a cutter  of  red  cloth, 
says  his  job  is  rewarding.  “There’s  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  in  this  job  because 
you  know  where  the  flags  go  and  what 
they  are  used  for.  That’s  a good  feel- 
ing.” 

The  Pennsylvania  company  is  one  of 
a handful  of  firms  that  exclusively  pro- 
duce flags  for  municipal  and  federal 
government  agencies  as  well  as  for 
private  and  commercial  use.  It’s  a mat- 
ter of  pride  to  the  Valley  Forge  em- 
ployees that  it  was  their  flags  which 
covered  the  caskets  of  Presidents  Ei- 
senhower and  Kennedy. 

Along  with  the  sense  of  kinship  the 
employees  of  the  Valley  Forge  Flag 
Company  share,  there  is  a touch  of  ri- 
valry. It  seems  that  among  the  flag- 
making set  there  is  some  disagreement 
about  who  produced  the  most  notable 
flag  of  the  20th  century.  The  Valley 
Forge  people  are  quick  to  claim  it  was 
their  flag  that  was  planted  on  the 
moon.  That’s  a claim,  they  say,  all  flag 
companies  make. 

As  you  view  the  rows  of  sewing  ma- 
chines and  watch  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Spring  City  plant,  you  realize  that 
these  people  aren’t  just  making  flags, 
theirs  is  a labor  of  love. 

— Text  by  JO l Lon  Cabot 
—Photos  by  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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On  Top  of  the  World.  PHI  Bill  Garlinghouse  (left)  of  Atlantic  Fleet  Audio-Visual 
Command  receives  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Parachutist  Gold  Wings  from  BMCS  Pierre 
Ponson,  leading  chief  of  the  Navy’s  demonstration  parachute  team,  “Chuting  Stars.” 
Garlinghouse,  along  with  PH2  E.G.  Nocciolo,  had  completed  advanced  free-fall  training 
as  part  of  the  qualification  requirement  to  use  camera-mounted  helmets  for  photographic 
coverage.  The  presentation  was  made  at  8,000  feet  during  a free-fall  speed  of  90-120 
miles  an  hour.  Photo  by  EN2  Steve  Westling. 


0 
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VP-22  Says  STOP.  The  Blue  Geese  of  Patrol  Squadron  22,  currently  operating  from 
Cubi  Point,  R.P.,  have  initiated  a creative  program  to  fight  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  It’s 
called  STOP— Sailors  Together  Overcome  Problems.  The  program  helps  people  get 
together  on  an  informal  basis  to  talk  about  their  problems  and  possible  solutions.  AWL 
Warren  Gallinger,  a collateral  duty  dmg  and  alcohol  adviser,  had  the  initial  idea  for  the 
program;  the  group  meets  on  a volunteer  basis  twice  a week.  All  problems  are  discussed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  trust,  understanding  and  confidentiality.  Photo  by  OSl  Applebee. 


Good  Navy  Reading 

The  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
which  has  brought  out  such  best  sellers  as 
“Aqua  Dynamics,”  “Where  to  Garden — 
Setting  Your  Site”  and  “In  The  Bank  . . . u 
Or  Up  The  Chimney,”  now  has  three  sea- 
faring publications  topping  its  best  seller 
list. 

These  nautical  stories  explore  a sailor’s 
life,  trace  the  Navy’s  manned  submersibles 
and  search  naval  historical  resources.  They 
are:  “Manned  Submersibles,”  GPO  No. 
008-042-00063-2,  $20.00;  “Admiral  Wil- 
liam Veazie  Pratt,  United  States  Navy,  A 


On  With  the  Show 


There  are  no  billboards  and  no  marquees 
with  giant  neon  lights  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  but  an  ac- 
tive little  theater  group  has  been  perform- 
ing there  for  at  least  30  years,  enhancing 
morale.  Members  claim  that  the  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  Little  Theater  has  one  of  the 
longest,  most  productive  careers  of  any 
amateur  group  in  the  armed  forces. 

To  the  delight  of  the  Navy  people  sta- 
tioned at  Gitmo,  this  Little  Theater  has 
staged  a total  of  110  productions.  These 
have  included  a variety  of  such  noteworthy 
shows  as  “My  Three  Angels,”  “Gas- 
light,” “Godspell,”  “Hello  Dolly,” 
“Come  Back  Little  Sheba”  and 
“Picnic” — all  ambitious  undertakings. 

Although  no  one  knows  exactly  when 
the  first  amateur  production  was  pre- 
sented, records  of  active  theater  participa- 
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Sailor’s  Life,”  GPO  No.  008-046-00069- 
7,  $9.50;  and  “United  States  Naval  His- 
tory Sources  in  the  United  States,”  GPO 
No.  008-046-00099-9,  $6.50. 

Each  or  all  three  can  be  ordered  directly 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  or 
picked  up  at  any  GPO  bookstore.  To  order 
the  books  by  mail  write  to: 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by 
payments  in  the  form  of  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents. 


Behind  the  scenes:  some  of  the  members  of  GTMO 
Little  Theatre 


tion  go  back  to  1948  with  the  presentation 
of  “Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.”  In  1977,  a 
presentation  of  that  same  play  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  of  inactivity;  in  1979, 
the  Little  Theater  once  again  opened  its 
doors. 

Members  of  the  group— performers, 
make-up  artists,  set  and  costume  de- 
signers, ticket  sellers,  stage  workers  and 
the  like— have  worked  creatively  to  pro- 
vide Gitmo’s  residents  with  live  theater  en- 
tertainment. Recently,  the  group  traveled 
to  Haiti  and  Jamaica  to  take  part  in  a little 
theater  exchange  program.  That  trip 
marked  the  first  time  that  the  troupe  in- 
cluded a magician  as  part  of  its  show— sort 
of  a magical  experience. 

— By  RM1  Al  Albers 


Big  Bonus.  Kenneth  I.  Lichti,  associate  director  of  the  Range  Directorate  at  the  Pacific 
Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  receives  the  center’s  first  Management  Leader- 
ship Award  from  Rear  Admiral  Fred  H.  Baughman,  Commander,  Pacific  Missile  Test 
Center.  The  newly  created  award,  which  carries  a $1,000  bonus,  will  be  given  annually 
to  a civilian  employee  selected  for  “special  achievement  in  management.” 


Ohio  Students 


Continuing  to  stay  in  touch  with  their  Navy  pen  pals,  eighth-grade  students  of 
St.  Brendan  School  in  North  Olmstead,  Ohio,  decorated  a classroom  wall  with  photos, 
flags,  plaques  and  other  memorabilia  from  Navy  ships  around  the  globe.  The  students 
did  so  much  with  their  room  last  year— when  they  were  seventh-graders— that  they  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  same  room  this  year  even  though  they  moved  up  a grade.  As  Cmdr. 
D.G.  Clark,  commanding  officer  of  the  USS  Semmes  (DDG  18),  said,  “The  relationship 
between  these  kids  and  many  U.S.  Navy  ships  provides  a fine  image  of  the  public’s 
awareness  of  today’s  Navy.”  We  heartily  agree. 
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Proud  Time  on  Pegasus.  Crew  members  of  USS  Pegasus  (PHM  1)  celebrated  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Surface  Force  on  Jan.  22  with  a cake  cutting 
ceremony  conducted  by  BM2  Larry  Gay  (left)  and  GS2  James  Richardson. 


Royalty  on  Board.  Rear  Admiral  James  E.  Service,  Commander  Task  Force  60, 
welcomes  Crown  Princess  Sonja  of  Norway  to  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN 
69).  The  princess,  whose  husband,  Crown  Prince  Harald,  is  in  line  to  succeed  King 
Olav  on  the  Norwegian  throne,  visited  the  nuclear-powered  carrier  while  it  was  on 
patrol  in  the  Mediterranean.  Following  lunch  in  the  flag  wardroom,  the  princess  was 
taken  on  a tour  of  the  ship.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  aboard  an  aircraft 
Carrier.  Photo  by  PH3  David  R.  Sewter. 


Brother/Sister  Team 

f 

Brian  and  Joyce  Grulkowski  grew  up  to-  i 
gether,  attended  the  same  classes  in  school 
and  both  worked  in  the  family’s  neighbor- 
hood tavern  back  home  in  Wittenberg.  ' 
Wis. 

Then,  after  hearing  about  their  older 
brother’s  experiences  as  an  engineman  on  | 
USS  South  Carolina  (CGN  37),  they 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  are  now  mess 
specialists  on  USS  L.  Y.  Spear  (AS  36). 
Joyce  signed  on  under  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program,  but  Brian  preceded  her  by  six 
weeks  at  Recruit  Training  Command  Or-  \ 
lando,  Fla. 

Joyce  finally  caught  up  with  Brian  in 
mess  management  specialist  “A”  school  in 
San  Diego,  and  it  was  there  they  filled  out 
special  requests  for  brother/sister  duty. 
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All  for  One  Navy.  When  Utilitiesman  Second  Class  Chris  A.  LeVelle  (center)  of  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  133  re-enlisted  for  six  years  recently,  he  had  plenty  of 
support.  His  dad.  Master  Chief  Constructionman  Clarence  G.  LeVelle,  and  his  sister. 
Airman  Apprentice  Denise  R.  LeVelle,  were  with  him.  UT2  LeVelle’s  wife  and  two 
children  also  were  there.  CUCM  LeVelle  is  20th  Naval  Construction  Regiment  assistant 
for  contingency  training;  AA  LeVelle  is  an  air  traffic  controller  apprentice.  Photo  hy  PH2 
Randy  Shank. 


Even  though  the  pair  was  not  initially 
assigned  to  the  same  command,  it  all 
worked  out.  Today,  Mess  Management 
Specialist  Third  Class  Brian  Grulkowski 
and  Mess  Management  Specialist  Third 
Class  Joyce  Grulkowski  are  aboard  the 
subtender  based  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 
Brian  prepares  and  serves  meals  for  the 
captain’s  cabin,  and  sister  Joyce  supervises 
a six-person  staff  in  the  wardroom. 

Besides  holding  the  same  rate  and  rat- 
ing, they  just  may  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  brother/sister  team  assigned 
to  duty  aboard  the  same  ship. 

— Story  by  J03  Kathryn  A.  McConnell 
— Photo  by  PH3  Joel  M.  Reines 

Marine  earns  ESWS 

Marine  Staff  Sergeant  Michael  A. 
Mercer  attained  an  unusual  qualification. 
He  is  one  of  a handful  of  Marines  to  be 
designated  a Navy  Enlisted  Surface  War- 
fare Specialist. 

Mercer,  combat  cargo  assistant  aboard 
the  amphibious  cargo  ship  USS  Charleston 
(LKA  113),  completed  his  personal  quali- 
fication standards  in  slightly  more  than  a 
year. 

This  designation  is  difficult  for  most 
sailors  to  attain.  An  enlisted  surface  war- 
fare specialist  must  have  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  ship’s  overall  mission,  basic 
deck  equipment,  engineering  plant  capa- 
bilities, combat  systems  and  other  mis- 
sion-essential systems. 

“It  was  a challenge  for  me.  Engineering 
was  the  most  difficult  part,”  said  Mercer. 
“I’m  not  mechanically  inclined.  Deck  was 
the  easiest.  When  the  ship  was  short- 
handed,  I helped  out,  so  I did  have  some 
hands-on  experience.” 

Seven  others  worked  on  enlisted  surface 
warfare  specialist  qualifications  at  the 
same  time  as  Mercer.  “The  guys  I work 
with  were  patient  in  explaining  things  to 
me,”  he  said. 

Other  things  that  helped  him  qualify 
were  shipboard  requirements  and  his  will- 
ingness to  learn.  All  E-6s  and  above  are 
required  to  stand  the  officer-of-the-deck 
(inport)  watch,  and  after  six  months,  all 
personnel  are  required  to  be  damage-con- 
trol qualified.  Additionally,  Mercer  also 


completed  a master-at-arms  course  and 
volunteered  to  become  a gun  mount  cap- 
tain. 

His  experience  aboard  Charleston  has 
given  him  an  entirely  new  perspective  on 


the  Navy.  “It’s  given  me  a better  outlook 
on  what  the  Navy  goes  through  to  get  pre- 
pared for  embarked  units,”  said  Mercer. 
“But  I’m  ready  to  go  back  to  the  Marine 
Corps.”  By  J03  Tracy  Hutton 
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‘No  Notice’  Exercise 
Tests  Swift  Reaction 


Operating  under  tight  security,  Pacific 
Fleet  amphibious  forces  recently  con- 
cluded a major  civilian  evacuation  exercise 
off  San  Clemente  Island,  Calif.  The  exer- 
cise, code  named  Kernel  Egress,  was  led 
by  USS  Peleliu  (LHA  5)  as  part  of  a six- 
ship  amphibious  ready  group.  Support  was 
provided  by  an  aircraft  carrier  battle  group 
headed  by  USS  Ranger  (CV  61)  and  com- 
posed of  eight  cruisers,  destroyers  and 
support  ships.  The  amphibious  group, 
with  its  embarked  Marines,  evacuated  ci- 
vilians from  a simulated  U.S.  embassy 
during  the  exercise. 


Involving  nearly  12,000  sailors  and 
Marines,  Kernel  Egress  was  staged  in  a 
highly  realistic  environment.  Most  of  the 
people  in  the  task  force  had  no  advance 
notice.  But  when  the  exercise  alert  was 
announced,  a full-scale  effort  was 
mounted  to  plan  the  operation,  order  and 
stow  hundreds  of  tons  of  supplies,  and  em- 
bark 3,000  combat-equipped  Marines  and 
helicopters  for  the  evacuation  exercise. 

Tight  security  restrictions,  including  no 
news  media  announcement,  were  neces- 
sary to  approximate  the  same  security 
measures  which  would  exist  in  an  actual 


situation.  Not  until  the  ships  had  cleared 
the  piers  in  San  Diego  did  the  embarked 
sailors  and  Marines  learn  that  a major  ex- 
ercise was  in  progress. 

The  amphibious  task  group  staged  from 
San  Diego  and  Long  Beach.  Calif.  The 
cutting  edge  of  the  evacuation  operation 
was  the  17th  Marine  Amphibious  Unit,  an 
air  and  ground  task  force  of  3,000  Marines 
and  Navy  corpsmen,  with  helicopters  and 
equipment  organized  specifically  for  the 
evacuation  operation.  The  plan  called  for 
the  Marine  landing  force  to  conduct  a si- 
multaneous amphibious  landing  and  heli- 
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copter  assault  to  secure  an  airport  on  the 
north  end  of  “Island  Purple”  (actually  San 
Clemente  Island)  while  seizing,  occupying 
and  defending  the  U.S.  embassy  in  the  fic- 
tional capital  city  to  the  south. 

On  signal,  the  flagship  Peleliu  launched 
helicopters,  and  Marine  assault  troops 
stormed  the  beach  from  tracked  amphibi- 
ous landing  vehicles.  Close  air  support 
was  provided  by  the  Ranger  battle  group 
as  the  lead  wave  of  Marine  CH-46  Sea 
Knight  helicopters  touched  down  and 
landed  a 400-man  ground  combat  force. 
These  men  would  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
landing  zone.  Fanning  out,  the  men 
formed  a security  perimeter  and  provided  a 
haven  for  the  evacuation  processing  teams. 
It  all  went  like  clockwork. 

With  perimeters  established,  the 
Marines  set  up  evacuation  processing  sta- 
tions. The  realism  of  the  exercise  was 
heightened  with  110  Marine  “actors”  in 
civilian  clothing  who  represented  a fic- 
tional U.S.  ambassador,  embassy  officials 
and  private  U.S.  citizens  trapped  in  a fic- 
tional country  under  terrorist  and  counter 


insurgency  attack.  In  keeping  with  their 
roles,  the  Marines  acted  out  being  sick, 
injured  and  occasionally  hysterical  to  sim- 
ulate reactions  of  people  in  real  evacua- 
tions. 

“I’ll  locate  the  ambassador  as  soon  as 
possible  and  check  the  list  of  people  he 
feels  need  to  get  out,”  said  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robert  L.  Peterson,  commanding 


During  Kernel  Egress,  Pacific  Fleet  amphibious 
forces  storm  the  beach  at  San  Clemente  Island  in 
a simulated  attack  to  reach  Americans  awaiting 
evacuation. 

officer  of  Battalion  Landing  Team  29. 
“That  helps  the  identification  process.” 
Peterson’s  outfit  was  in  charge  of  screen- 
ing evacuees  and  checking  for  weapons  or 
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explosives.  “We  can’t  risk  someone  get- 
ting on  a helo  or  a ship  and  blowing  it  up,” 
he  said. 

After  the  evacuees  moved  through  the 
various  check  stations,  they  boarded  helos 
or  landing  craft  for  transport  to  Peleliu  and 
USS  Cleveland  (LPD  7).  Once  aboard  the 
ships,  evacuees  were  greeted  by  medical 
and  processing  teams  trained  to  handle  the 
most  pressing  problems.  Medical  treat- 
ment was  provided;  passport,  identifica- 
tion and  contraband  checks  were  made; 
and  hot  meals  and  places  to  sleep  were 
furnished— welcome  respite  after  the  strain 


of  their  ordeal  in  the  imaginary  collapsing 
country. 

Kernel  Egress  was  the  first  major  civil- 
ian evacuation  exercise  staged  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  exercise  demonstrated  the  fast- 
reaction  capability  of  Southern  California 
and  Hawaii  home  ported  ships  and  Marine 
units.  Marine  Colonel  John  I.  Hopkins, 
commander  of  the  17th  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Unit,  said,  “The  realism  and  intensity 
of  this  evacuation  exercise  was  a great 
demonstration  of  our  capability  to  do  it  fast 
and  do  it  well.  It  provided  the  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  a contingency  amphibi- 


Above  and  left:  An  F-14  Tomcat  from  USS  Ranger 
stands  ready  while  Marines  secure  a landing 
zone.  Below:  Marines , acting  as  American 
evacuees,  are  processed  and  debriefed. 
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ous  operation  by  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team  to  protect  and  evacuate  threatened 
Americans  anyplace  in  the  world.” 

A spokesman  for  Third  Fleet  Naval  Sur- 
face Forces  headquarters  in  San  Diego  said 
this  was  the  first  in  a series  of  no-notice 
exercises  planned  on  a variety  of  con- 


tingency operations.  The  realistic  ap- 
proach will  provide  obvious  training  bene- 
fits if  the  participating  units  are  ever  called 
upon  for  the  real  thing. 

But  one  Marine,  Corporal  Rodney  Neal, 
put  his  finger  on  an  aspect  perhaps  not  so 
obvious.  He  said,  “A  lot  of  jobs  depend  on 


morale.  A realistic  exercise  like  this  keeps 
everyone  boosted  up.  It’s  great  for  training 
too.” 

—Story  by  Cmdr.  Greg  Gagne 
and  PHI  Terry  Mitchell 
— Photos  by  PHI  James  Wallace 
and  PHI  Mitchell 


Medical  and  Supply - 
Hand-in-Hand 


Logistics  preparations  for  a major  exer- 
cise can  be  a nightmare.  Add  the  compli- 
cations of  a no-notice  exercise  and  the  ef- 
fect can  be  staggering.  But  aboard  USS 
Peleliu  (LHA  5),  preparations  were  con- 
ducted without  a hitch.  To  provide  for  ex- 
tended periods  at  sea  for  1,800  embarked 
Marines  and  to  care  for  the  influx  of  civil- 
ian refugees  during  Kernel  Egress,  the 
supply  and  medical  departments  worked 
hand  in  hand. 

Aside  from  the  normal  day-to-day  medi- 
cal treatment  of  crewmen  and  troops,  one 
of  medical’s  primary  roles  during  Kernel 
Egress  was  the  treatment  of  disaster  relief 
victims  and  emergency  evacuees.  As  a re- 
sult, Peleliu  s medical  department  looked 
nothing  like  that  aboard  a typical  ship. 
Stocks  of  medical  supplies  were  supple- 
mented with  baby  bottles,  baby  food  and 
blankets.  Medicine  stocks  were  bulging. 
Sterile  linens  were  prepared  for  operating 
room  use  on  a moment’s  notice. 

The  medical  facilities  aboard  Peleliu  are 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  afloat.  Labo- 
ratories, X-ray  facilities,  blood  bank, 
seven  operating  rooms,  a 17-bed  intensive 
care  unit  and  a 48-bed  primary  ward  are  all 
part  of  the  permanent  facilities.  Once 
troop  berthing  spaces  were  vacated  by  the 
Marines  hitting  the  beach,  corpsmen 
quickly  moved  in  and  set  up  additional 
medical  treatment  areas. 

“We  set  up  the  triage  on  the  flight 
deck,”  said  Senior  Chief  Hospital  Corps- 
man  Herb  Garman.  “Triage  is  the  French 


word  for  sorting;  we  examine  incoming 
wounded  and  assign  treatment  priorities,” 
he  said. 

Critical  patients  go  directly  to  the  major 
operating  rooms;  others  are  treated  in  the 
minor  operating  rooms  where  bums,  small 
cuts  and  broken  bones  are  tended. 
Throughout  the  hectic  last  stages  of  prepa- 
ration, Garman  remained  calm.  “When 
you’ve  been  around  as  long  as  I have  and 
seen  this  as  many  times  as  I have,  it 
doesn’t  faze  you,”  he  said. 

Things  were  different  in  Peleliu' s supply 
department.  Faced  with  the  Herculean  task 
of  preparing  for  the  exercise,  activities 
proceeded  at  a frantic  pace.  Shortly  after 
the  alert,  a nine-hour  planning  meeting 
took  place  to  determine  supplies  needed, 
in  what  priority  and  where  to  locate  them. 

By  telephone,  naval  message— even  by 
hand— the  supply  orders  went  to  Long 
Beach,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Delivery  arrangements  were 
made,  priorities  rearranged  and  pressure 
was  applied  to  meet  deadlines.  “Each  day 
as  we  took  deliveries  and  loaded  them 
aboard,  we  had  to  take  stock  of  everything 
received  and  check  the  status  of  missing 
items,”  explained  Commander  W.D. 
King,  Peleliu  s,  supply  officer.  “Working 
parties  were  virtually  non-stop,  and  some 
stretched  into  the  night.” 

Supplies  rolled  in  by  the  ton,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  activity,  Peleliu  moved 
from  Long  Beach  to  San  Diego.  Supplies 
flown  to  Los  Angeles  had  to  be  picked  up 


Evacuee-  are  escorted  to  USS  Peleliu ’s  processing 
center. 

and  trucked  to  San  Diego.  Even  the  severe 
East  Coast  winter  affected  the  operation: 
400  badly  needed  bed  sheets  couldn’t  be 
retrieved  from  the  warehouse  in  Norfolk 
because  the  warehouse  doors  were  frozen 
shut. 

Despite  the  complications,  five  days  la- 
ter the  ship’s  storerooms  held  enough  pro- 
visions for  60  days  at  sea  and  enough 
general  stores  and  aircraft  repair  parts  for 
90  days.  “We  went  from  a predeployment 
status  to  a deployment  status  in  five  days,” 
King  said. 

—Story  by  PHI  Terry  Mitchell 
— Photo  by  PH2  Walter  Rekoski 
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Decatur — 

Man  of  Conflict 


But  say  not  that  he  s dead.  He  lives, 
While  martial  glory  owns  a name; 
And  While  his  generous  country  gives 
To  merit  due— to  valor,  fame: 

And  while  the  mountain  bellows  roll, 
They  speak  Decatur’s  noble  soul. . .” 

Anonymous 


The  year  is  1798.  The  U.  S.  Congress 
has  repealed  the  Revolutionary  War-era  . 
French  treaties  of  1778  and  would  later 
pass  an  act  authorizing  the  seizure  of 
French  vessels  “within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere  on 
the  high  seas.”  The  nation's  decision  to  no 
longer  succumb  to  the  capture  of  its  ships 
by  French  privateers  materialized  as  the 
cry  of  war  sounded  through  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  the  nation’s  capital,  and  the 
home  of  a young  and  rambunctious  . 
Stephen  Decatur. 

In  the  middle  of  this  martial  enthusiasm,  , 
Decatur,  a true  lover  of  ships  and  the  sea, 
accepted  a midshipman's  warrant  dated 
April  30,  1798,  and  thus  became  the  pro-  , 
tege  of  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Barry.  I 
Decatur  made  his  first  cruise  aboard  U-  f 
nited  States,  under  Commodore  Barry,  and 
rose  through  the  ranks  until  he  was  given  | 
command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise  in 
1803.  While  on  operations  in  the  Mediter-  » 
ranean,  off  Tripoli,  Decatur  and  his  crew 
captured  the  Tripolitan  bomb  ketch.  Mas-  * 
tico.  This  prize  was  renamed  Intrepid  and 
pressed  into  U.  S.  naval  service;  the  act, 
itself,  marked  the  beginning  of  Decatur's 
national  popularity. 

Even  though  he  was  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely feisty  and  headstrong,  Decatur  “ 
soon  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  I 
his  peers.  Even  as  a youngster,  his  boy- 
hood companions  considered  him  their 
leader  because  he  was  quick-witted  and 
quite  gifted  at  mimicry.  Nevertheless, 
whenever  young  Stephen  was  offended,  1 
his  anger  would  flow,  with  his  fists  to  fol- 
low—and  he  never  stopped  to  consider 
whether  his  opponent  was  superior  in  size 
or  in  strength.  Yet,  there  is  a tale  of  a quar- 
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rel  that  he  had  with  a smaller  boy  who 
wanted  to  fight.  Decatur,  refusing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  boy’s  weakness,  offered 
to  fight  both  the  challenger  and  one  of  his 
brothers.  Later,  at  the  age  of  14,  Decatur 
encountered  a bully  who  insisted  upon  in- 
sulting his  mother.  “That  is  my  mother, 
she  must  be  treated  with  respect,”  declared 
young  Stephen,  and  promptly  proceeded  to 
beat  his  antagonist. 

Decatur’s  early  bent  for  frolic  and  fight- 
ing was  carried  over  into  his  adulthood,  for 
not  only  did  he  participate  in  the  pranks  of 
the  typical  young  naval  officer  but  also  in 
the  practice  of  dueling. 

Philadelphia’s  Demise 

For  years,  Yusuf  Caramelli,  Bey  of  Tri- 
poli, had  been  receiving  tribute  of  $56,000 
in  cash  and  presents  from  the  United  States 
as  payment  for  “protection”  of  U.  S.  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
when  he  discovered  what  the  rulers  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis  and  Morocco  were  being 
paid-up  to  $1  million— the  bey  assumed 
that  he  could  get  a better  deal.  He  ap- 
proached the  American  consulate  with  an 
outrageous  proposal  for  even  more  money 
but  grew  impatient  for  a satisfactory  reply. 
On  May  14,  1801,  the  bey  cut  down  the 
consulate’s  flagstaff  and  declared  war 


against  the  United  States.  Months  later,  a 
“squadron  of  observation”  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore antagonistic  attitudes  developing  in 
the  East. 

At  this  time,  a unit  of  Commodore 
Edward  Preble’s  squadron  lay  captive  to 
the  Tripolitans;  it  was  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia. Commanded  by  Captain  William 
Bainbridge,  it  had  been  blockading  the 
port  of  Tripoli  when  it  gave  chase  to  a ship 
that  hoisted  Tripolitan  colors.  During  the 
chase,  Philadelphia  ran  aground  on  an  un- 
charted rock  and  was  shortly  seized.  The 
capture  of  Philadelphia  posed  a predica- 
ment. Yet  it  was  this  event  that  gave 
America  and  its  Navy  one  of  their  greatest 
heroes. 

Light  gales  swept  through  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli.  Ashore  lay  the  Tripolitan  batteries; 
within  easy  range  of  the  bey’s  castle  sat 
Philadelphia,  its  44  guns  loaded  with 
doubleshot. 

Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  command- 
ing the  ketch  Intrepid,  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  Stewart,  commanding  the  brig 
Syren,  carried  orders  to  destroy  Phila- 
delphia. The  time  was  set  for  7 p.m.  when 
Decatur  was  to  enter  the  harbor,  board  and 
apply  the  torch.  Stewart  was  to  lie  outside 
the  harbor  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
cover  the  retreat.  The  success  of  Decatur’s 


enterprise  was  dependent  upon  surprise 
and  quick  action.  Any  suspicion  aroused, 
as  the  ketch  approached  the  frigate,  would 
ensure  that  Decatur’s  small  craft  would  be 
blown  out  of  the  water.  Charles  Morris,  a 
midshipman  from  Constitution  aboard  In- 
trepid for  this  mission,  recorded  the  ac- 
count: 

“With  ketch  and  crew  disguised  as 
Maltese,  we  steered  directly  for  the  frig- 
ate. At  last  the  anxious  silence  was  bro- 
ken by  a hail  from  her,  demanding  our 
character  and  object.  The  conversation 
was  kept  up  between  the  frigate  and  the 
ketch  through  our  pilot,  acting  under  the 
dictation  of  Decatur.  We  ■alleged  the  loss  of 
our  anchors  during  the  last  gale,  which 
was  true,  as  a reason  for  wishing  to  make 
fast  to  the  frigate  till  morning,  and  permis- 
sion was  obtained.” 

A boat  was  in  tow  astern  of  the  ketch.  It 
was  manned  and  ready  to  make  fast  to  the 
frigate.  A boat  from  Philadelphia  met  the 
Americans  to  exchange  lines  that  would 
eventually  bring  the  frigate  and  ketch  clo- 
ser together.  When  the  ships  were  about  to 
make  contact,  a cry  of  “Americanos”  rang 

An  artist’s  impression  ofLt.  Decatur  and 
Midshipman  MacDonough  boarding  a Tripolitan 
gunboat  during  the  attack  on  Tripoli. 
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of  the  frigate  United  States ) hoped  to  fell  a 
rich  prize  or  two— preferably  a ship  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  Lookouts  were  posted 
at  the  masthead  at  all  hours — the  crew  was 
eager  for  a fight.  As  the  United  States 
headed  southwest,  a lookout  spotted  the 
sail  of  an  English  warship,  just  over  the 
horizon.  Instantly.  United  Stares  set  sails  to 
its  main  course,  and  before  7 a.m..  it  was 
overhauling  its  prey. 

The  enemy  was  at  quarters,  and  by  9. 
Decatur  luffed,  took  in  his  sails  and  fired: 
the  first  shots  fell  short. 

Both  ships  were  now  on  the  same  tack, 
close  on  the  wind — a position  that  made  it 
impossible  for  United  States  to  gain  the 
battle  advantage  of  the  weather-gage  (one 
ship  windward  of  another).  Returning  to 
his  original  course  on  the  port  tack.  Deca- 
tur ordered  maneuvers  that  displayed 
skilled  seamanship  and  caused  a British 
seaman  on  board  the  enemy  ship  to  re- 
mark: “It’s  no  fool  of  a seaman  handling 
that  ship.  We've  got  hot  work  ahead  of 
us.” 

During  the  first  30  minutes  of  the  en- 
counter, broadsides  were  exchanged,  but 
virtually  no  damage  was  done  until  the 
English  Captain  John  Carden  blundered. 
The  commander  of  the  Macedonian  .as- 
sumed his  opponent  was  the  smaller 
American  ship  Essex  and  changed  his 
course  to  cross  its  bows  in  order  to  com- 
mence firing  at  a longer  range.  Carden 
soon  realized  that  his  guns  were  of  no  use. 
Still,  instead  of  backing  off.  he  moved  in 
for  an  attack  at  close  range,  a maneuver 
that  only  reaped  the  wrath  of  Decatur's  I 
guns.  So  incessant  were  the  American’s 
broadsides  that  the  enemy  believed  it  to  be 
afire;  the  British  passed  the  word  through- 
out their  ship.  Another  fatal  mistake. 
United  States  maintained  its  destructive 
fire,  and  within  two  hours.  Commander 
Carden  hauled  down  his  colors.  Decatur, 
flushed  with  victory,  hailed:  “What  ship  is  * 
that?” 

“His  Majesty’s  frigate  Macedonian , 38, 
John  S.  Carden,”  was  the  reply. 

As  Carden  stepped  aboard  the  deck  of 
United  States,  he  offered  his  sword  to  De- 
catur. A gentleman  in  peace  and  in  war,  ' 
Decatur  said,  “No  sir.  I cannot  receive  the 
sword  of  a man  who  has  so  bravely  de- 
fended his  ship,  but  I will  receive  your 
hand.” 


out;  immediately,  the  order  "board”  was 
given.  The  surprise  was  complete;  the  Tri- 
politans were  caught  totally  off  guard. 
Though  they  managed  to  remove  the  tam- 
pions from  some  of  the  cannons,  not  a shot 
was  fired.  About  20  Tripolitans  were 
killed;  one  was  taken  captive.  When  Phi- 
ladelphia was  free  of  defenders,  fires  were 
set  in  the  storerooms,  gun  room,  cockpit 
and  berth  deck.  Meanwhile,  the  batteries 
ashore,  alerted  by  the  defiant  cheers  of 
Intrepid's  crew,  fired  on  the  intmders. 
Favored  by  a light  breeze  and  Intrepid's 
speed,  they  escaped  with  only  one  shot 
through  the  top  gallant  sail.  Ntrone  had 
been  killed;  only  one  man  was  slightly 
wounded. 

Decatur  returned  to  the  squadron’s  base 
at  Syracuse  as  the  idol  of  many  Ameri- 
cans—he  had  executed  (according  to  Lord 
Nelson)  “the  most  bold  and  daring  act  of 
the  age.”  But  the  burning  of  Philadelphia 


would  not  be  the  last  of  Decatur’s  coura- 
geous voyages. 

In  Search  of  a Majestic  Prize 

The  second  war  of  independence  against 
Great  Britain— the  War  of  1812— found  the 
federal  government  backed  into  such  a 
comer  of  commercial  paradox  that  even  its 
decision  to  declare  war  was  a matter  of 
alteration  as  opposed  to  a matter  of  choice. 
In  response  to  Britain's  impressment  of 
American  seamen  on  the  high  seas,  restric- 
tions placed  on  American  commerce  by 
British  Orders  in  Council,  the  Decrees  of 
Napoleon,  the  Retaliatory  Embargo  and 
Non-Intercourse  Acts,  and  Britain’s  al- 
leged interference  with  Indian  affairs  in  the 
Northwest,  the  United  States  finally  de- 
clared war  on  June  19,  1812. 

The  dawn  of  Oct.  25,  1812,  was  bright 
and  clear,  with  weather  conditions  that 
were  ideal.  Sailing  a route  used  by  British 
merchantmen,  Decatur  (now  commander 


Paintings  depicting  the  capture  of  HMS  Macedonian  (opposite  page)  and  the 
burning  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  (above)  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli. 
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The  Tragedy 

Stephen  Decatur  was  a duelist  who  also 
acted  as  a second  to  many.  And  yet,  in 
1809,  Decatur  required  midshipmen  under 
his  command  to  swear  that  they  would 
neither  give  nor  accept  a challenge  without 
first  consulting  him.  For  years,  the  “Deca- 
tur Plan”  was  popular  with  naval  officers, 
but  not  until  July  17,  1892,  did  dueling 
become  outlawed.  Moreover,  Decatur's 
apparent  change  in  attitude  did  not  save 
him  from  his  own  senseless  death — by  a 
ball  from  Commodore  James  Barron's 
• silver-mounted  pistol. 

This  tragic  happening  evolved  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Chesapeake-Leopcird 
affair  of  1807  for  which  Barron  (as  captain 
of  the  Chesapeake)  was  court-martialed 
and  found  guilty  of  “neglecting— on  the 
k probability  of  an  engagement  (with  the 
British  ship  Leopard)— to  clear  his  ship  for 
action."  As  a result,  he  was  suspended  for 
five  years  without  pay.  During  that  time, 
Decatur  was  ordered  to  relieve  Barron  of 


his  command  of  the  Chesapeake  and  was 
later  appointed— against  his  will— as  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  look 
into  the  Chesapeake  affair.  In  a letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Decatur  asked  to  be 
excused  because  “it  is  probable  that  I am 
prejudiced  against  Commodore  Barron  and 
view  his  conduct  in  this  case  with  much 
more  severity  than  it  deserves;  previous  to 
her  sailing,  my  opinion  of  him  as  a sailor 
was  not  favorable.” 

The  Secretary  refused  Decatur’s  request 
because  “already  there  are  fewer  captains 
on  the  court  than  I could  have  wished.” 
Decatur  informed  Barron’s  counsel  of  his 
prejudice  in  an  effort  to  give  Barron  a 
chance  to  protest  his  appointment— a privi- 
lege that  Barron  did  not  exercise. 

After  the  court’s  verdict,  Barron  sought 
employment  in  the-  merchant  service  and 
made  several  voyages  that  ended  in  Co- 
penhagen because  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Subsequently,  Barron  did  not  re- 
quest restoration  to  active  duty  until  after 


the  close  of  the  war.  In  that  interview,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  informed  Barron 
that  his  remaining  in  a foreign  country  af- 
ter his  suspension  expired,  and  during  the 
war,  was  considered  improper  conduct  and 
required  an  explanation. 

Since  Decatur  (with  John  Rogers  and 
David  Porter)  was  one  of  the  Navy  com- 
missioners, Barron  believed  that  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  advising  the  Secre- 
tary to  refuse  his  reinstatement,  based  on 
the  events  of  his  trial.  In  the  correspond- 
ence that  the  two  men  inevitably  ex- 
changed, it  appears  that  a third  party  was 
adding  kindling  to  the  flames  of  fires  past, 
until  finally  on  Feb.  6,  1820,  it  was 
“agreed  by  the  undersigned,  as  friends  of 
Commodore  Decatur  and  Commodore 
Barron,  that  the  meeting,  which  is  to  take 
place  at  nine  a.m.,  on  the  22d  ins&nt,  shall 
take  place  at  Bladensburg,  near  the  district 
of  Columbia,  and  that  the  weapons  shall 
be  pistols;  the  distance,  eight  paces  or 
yards;  that,  previously  to  firing,  the  parties 
shall  be  directed  to  present,  and  shall  not 
fire  before  the  word  “one”  is  given,  or 
after  the  word  "three”;  that  the  words, 
one,  two,  three,  shall  be  given  by  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge.” 

The  date  was  March  22,  1820,  when  the 
two  men  stood  on  the  dueling  ground 
known  as  the  “Valley  of  Chance.”  Their 
seconds.  Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliott  (for  Bar- 
ron) and  Commodore  William  Bainbridge 
(for  Decatur)  prepared  for  the  duel. 

| “I  hope,  sir,  that  when  we  meet  in 
another  world  we  shall  be  better  friends 
than  we  have  been  in  this,”  said  Barron. 

“I  have  never  been  your  enemy,  sir!” 
exclaimed  Decatur. 

The  orders  to  fire  were  delivered  by 
Bainbridge,  as  agreed.  On  the  word  "two” 
it  was  reported  that  both  pistols  had  fired. 
Each  duelist  fired  only  once.  Barron  was 
hit  in  the  hip  and  the  ball  became  imbed- 
ded in  the  groin.  Decatur  received  a ball  in 
his  hip  that  traveled  upv^rd  into  his  abdo- 
men, severing  several  arteries.  Decatur 
was  taken  to  his  home  near  the  White 
House  where  he  lingered  for  12  hours.  He 
knew  he  was  to  die,  and  yet,  his  only  sor- 
row was  that  “had  death  found  him  on  the 
quarter-deck,  it  would  have  been 
welcome.” 

—By  JQ2  Vickie  J.  Oliver 
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He  Seeks  Out  Problems 


“Leadership  has  always  been  in  the 
Navy.  Some  people  display  it  quite  fre- 
quently; they  become  examples  of  leader- 
ship.” 

The  words  are  those  of  a Mexican- 
American,  a 5-foot,  8'/2-inch,  154-pound 
E-8:  Senior  Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Al- 
fredo Trevino  of  the  Naval  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

A recognized  leader— he’s  senior  chief 
petty  officer  at  the  clinic— Trevino  projects 
his  style  in  all  things.  His  warmth  and 


commanding  professionalism  are  evident 
to  those  who  visit  his  busy  NRMC  office. 
His  bearing  is  relaxed,  yet  always  military. 
Thick  black  hair  and  a swarthy  complex- 
ion bespeak  his  proud  heritage. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  NRMC  last 
October,  he  noticed  that  several  chiefs  at 
the  clinic  were  functioning  solely  as  spe- 
cialists. With  the  help  of  his  superiors,  he 
implemented  changes  in  the  clinic’s  struc- 
ture which  enabled  the  chiefs  to  function 
fully  in  their  military  capacity. 


As  a result  of  Trevino's  reorganization 
recommendations,  NRMC's  chief  petty  of- 
ficers now  have  definite  places  in  the  chain 
of  command.  They  serve  not  only  as  expe- 
rienced hospital  corpsmen  but  also  as  mili- 
tary leaders  who  give  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. 

“I  see  the  chief  petty  officer  as  a very 
strong  middle  manager.”  Trevino  said. 
“He’s  there  as  a buffer.  He  has  to  see  to  it 
the  needs  of  his  subordinates  are  met,  and, 
while  doing  so,  he  has  to  interpret  cor- 
rectly what  his  superiors  want. 

“He  has  to  take  all  the  information  from 
his  superiors  which  is  directed  downward, 
interpret  it  and  pass  it  on  to  a young  man  or 
woman  in  an  understandable  form.” 

Before  reporting  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Trevino  served  aboard  the  ammunition 
ship  USS  Pyro  (AE  24).  That  tour,  his  first 
stint  aboard  a ship,  was  an  eye-opener. 

“I  was  a first  class  then;  I’d  never  been 
aboard  a ship,”  he  recalled.  “I  had  served 
with  the  Marines— emergency  medicine, 
traumatic  medicine,  combat  medicine— 
but  I didn’t  feel  qualified  to  take  on  a com- 
plex medical  department  assignment,  pro- 
viding health  care  for  some  300  people.” 

He  added,  “First,  I went  to  independent 
duty  school  for  corpsmen.  I liked  it,  and  I 
graduated  high  in  my  class. 

“I  had  outstanding  instructors  at  inde- 
pendent duty  school.  Only  because  I stud- 
ied there  for  a full  year  was  I able  to  ac- 
complish what  I did  aboard  ship." 

While  aboard  Pyro , Trevino  received  the 
Navy  Achievement  Medal  and  was  quali- 
fied as  an  enlisted  surface  warfare  spe- 
cialist and  junior  officer  of  the  deck  under 
way.  In  1978,  he  was  selected  sailor  of  the 
year  for  his  ship,  his  squadron  and  his 
group  and  was  nominated  for  the  Cinc- 
PacFlt  Sailor  of  the  Year  award.  In  July 
1981,  after  only  12'/?  year's  of  service,  he 
was  advanced  to  senior  chief.  He  also 
served  as  Pyro' s senior  chief  of  the  com- 
mand. 

During  that  tour,  Trevino  established  his 
reputation  for  originating  new  ideas  and 
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methods.  Not  content  to  wait  for  problems 
to  come  his  way,  he  sought  them  out  and 
began  corrective  action. 

“I  got  involved  in  problems  that  were 
out  of  my  realm,”  he  said,  “but  the  reason 
I did  it  was  that  there  were  problems  and 
situations  nobody  was  addressing  at  the 
time. 

“So,  I made  myself  available,  and  a lot 
of  people  came  to  me  with  their  prob- 
lems—personal,  military,  what  have  you.  I 
became  a buffer,  a mediator,  and  I guess  I 
developed  a reputation  as  someone  who 
was  able  to  listen  and  to  resolve  a situation 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  all  involved.” 

Trevino  brought  that  same  spirit  to  Pearl 
Habor's  NRMC,  where  he  has  established 
a similar  reputation. 

Of  leadership  he  said,  “You  have  to  be 
aggressive.  We  at  this  clinic  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  offer  something  to  the  fleet.” 

To  provide  that  care,  Trevino  realizes  he 
can’t  just  sit  in  his  office.  His  highly  visi- 
■ ble  leadership  style  includes  routine  checks 
on  daily  activities,  and  he  addresses  prob- 
lems that  arise. 

When  a leader  addresses  problems, 
Trevino  pointed  out,  some  easy  and  com- 
fortable routines  can  be  upset.  He  said  he 
is  willing  to  do  this  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  is  needed— even  if  it  costs  him  a little 
popularity. 

Before  Trevino  joined  the  Navy,  his 
father  had  expected  him  to  stay  with  the 
family  in  Alice,  Texas.  He  feared  his  son 
> would  fail  in  the  Navy  without  traditional 
family  support.  But  the  Navy  offered 
Trevino  opportunities  his  home  town 
couldn’t. 

“I  came  into  the  Navy  when  I was  23,” 


he  recalled.  “I  had  a lot  of  catching  up  to 
do.  In  catching  up,  I didn’t  really  give  edu- 
cation a thought.  I was  a high  school  drop- 
out—10th  grade— from  a family  of  14 
kids. 

“Ours  was  a close  family  where  nobody 
left  the  flock;  everybody  stayed  together.  I 
knew  in  my  heart  what  I was  capable  of 
doing.  My  aspirations  were  great.” 

He  joined  in  1967,  at  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  He  volunteered  for  duty 
in  Vietnam  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force. 

Today,  he  carries  three  reminders  of  that 
tour;  two  Purple  Heart  awards  and  a steel 
plate  in  his  head,  the  result  of  a combat 
wound. 

His  time  nearly  completed,  Trevino  re- 
turned home  to  Texas  to  consider  resuming 
civilian  life  as  a hospital  orderly.  Matching 
paychecks,  however,  he  found  that  the 
Navy  paid  him  more  then,  as  a second 
class  petty  officer,  than  he  would  earn  in  a 
civilian  hospital.  That  made  his  decision 
easy.  He  re-enlisted,  received  a variable 
re-enlistment  bonus  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Aerospace  Medical  Institute  in  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  for  advanced  training. 

“Everything  I did,”  he  recalled,  “was  to 
show  my  father  that  I was  going  to  suc- 
ceed. I came  in  for  that  specific  reason. 

“Joining  the  Navy  has  to  be  by  far  the 
biggest,  longest  and  most  successful  step  I 
ever  took  in  my  life.  And  the  service  has 
opened  up  a multitude  of  educational 
areas.” 

Today,  the  senior  chief  not  only  has  his 
high  school  diploma  but  also  has  earned  an 
associate’s  degree  from  George  Washing- 
ton University. 


HMCS  Ali  Trevino,  recognized  for  his  leader- 
ship at  the  Naval  Regional  Medical  Center, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  discusses  procedures  for 
medical  evacuation  at  sea  with  Lt.  Sue  Mar- 
shall. 

“All  because  of  the  Navy!”  he  empha- 
sized. “I  would  never  have  achieved  that  if 
I had  stayed  at  home.” 

Trevino’s  father  is  now  deceased,  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  son  succeed. 
His  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  still  live  in 
Texas.  Trevino,  now  married,  lives  with 
his  wife  and  child  in  Hawaii.  As  a family 
man,  he  is  a responsible  individual  with 
specific  ideas  about  his  role  in  life. 

One  of  his  primary  responsibilities, 
Trevino  feels,  is  to  motivate  and  develop 
the  people  under  him.  Too  many  non-rated 
sailors,  he  feels,  see  their  jobs  as  meaning- 
less busywork;  too  many  chief  petty  offi- 
cers do  nothing  to  dispel  that  image. 

“I  believe  everyone  is  being  paid  com- 
mensurate with  rank  and  responsibilities," 
he  said.  “A  seaman  recruit  who  chips  paint 
or  accomplishes  a field  day  is  justly  com- 
pensated for  his  effort.  He  doesn’t  have 
any  major  responsibilities.  He  is  told, 
'This  bulkhead  right  here  is  your  job  for 
today.  Don’t  worry  about  anything  else. 
Right  now  this  is  your  area  of  responsibil- 
ity.' Not  to  say  that  the  person  is  unable  to 
handle  more  responsibility,  but  for  the  time 
being,  this  is  all  we  ask." 

Trevino  sees  today’s  young  sailor  as  be- 
ing more  aware  and  better  educated  than 
his  counterpart  of  10  years  ago  and,  conse- 
quently, expects  more  of  him.  But  he  also 
believes  the  manager  has  a larger  responsi- 
bility to  today’s  sailor. 

“Today’s  sailor  is  different,”  Trevino 
said  emphatically.  “He’s  better  educated 
and  more  receptive  to  today’s  technology. 
You've  got  a smarter  individual  in  a sense 
that  he  is  very  aware  of  everything  you're 
telling  him. 

“He  questions  a lot  of  what  you  say — 
and  this  is  his  right  to  question  anything  he 
feels  confused  about.  But  it’s  our  responsi- 
bility to  explain  and  clear  up  any  confu- 
sion. 

“He  has  needs,  as  I have  needs.  If  I take 
the  time  to  understand  that,  I will  meet  his 
needs.  In  doing  so,  he  will  meet  my  expec- 
tations.” 

—Story  by  JOl  Tim  Siggia 
— Photos  by  PHI  John  Wright 
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CHAMPUS  to  cost  less 

Smaller  medical  bills  should  result  from  recent 
changes  to  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services.  Figuring  “al- 
lowable charges”  (the  most  the  program  will  pay 
for  specific  medical  services)  will  be  easier,  and 
more  frequent  adjustment  of  charges  will  be  per- 
mitted. However,  rates  now  may  be  changed  ev- 
ery six  months  to  reflect  increased  charges  by 
health  care  providers  other  than  hospitals  and 
physicians. 

Approximately  $8  million  in  additional  benefits 
will  be  paid  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  pro- 


cedures, according  to  CHAMPUS  director  Theo- 
dore D.  Wood.  This  should  not  only  relieve 
CHAMPUS  users  of  some  of  their  medical  costs 
but  also  attract  more  providers  of  health  care  to 
the  CHAMPUS  program. 

CHAMPUS  shares  the  cost  of  health  care  re- 
ceived in  civilian  facilities  by  military  dependents, 
retirees  and  their  dependents.  After  an  annual  de- 
ductible amount  is  paid,  the  program  pays  80 
percent  of  an  allowable  charge  for  dependents  of 
active  duty  members  and  75  percent  for  retirees 
and  their  dependents. 


Military  air  fare  discounts  cut 


Eight  airlines  have  reduced  their  active-duty 
military  discount  from  50  percent  of  standard 
coach-class  fare  to  33  1/2  percent.  They  are  Air 
Florida,  American,  Continental,  Delta,  Eastern, 
Pan  Am,  Texas  International  and  United  Air- 
lines. Western  Airlines  cut  its  discount  to  25  per- 
cent. 

Many  airlines  still  offer  a 50  percent  discount, 
however.  Trans  World  Airlines  and  USAir  have 
assured  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand that  they  will  continue  with  the  50  percent 
discount  for  now.  A recent  report  from  MTMC 
showed  that  service  members  have  not  been  tak- 


ing advantage  of  the  special  half-price  tickets.  Al- 
though the  half-price  tickets  were — and  still 
are — “one  of  the  most  generous  benefits  ever  of- 
fered to  the  Armed  Forces  by  American  indus- 
try,” many  active  duty  people  are  unaware  of  the 
special  fares. 

According  to  MTMC,  the  reductions  are  part 
of  an  overall  effort  by  the  airlines  to  increase 
revenues.  MTMC  recommends  checking  with  a 
scheduled  airline  traffic  office,  travel  agent  or 
airline  ticket  office  for  the  best  available  travel 
rates. 


RADM  William  O.  Gallery  Memorial  Fund 


A memorial  fund  in  the  name  of  the  late  Rear 
Admiral  William  O.  Gallery  has  been  established 
at  the  Naval  Training  Center  Great  Lakes,  111.  to 
aid  sailors  and  their  families  in  need.  Admiral 
Gallery  had  requested  the  establishment  of  the 
fund  shortly  before  his  death  Nov.  15,  1981. 

Admiral  Gallery  was  once  the  director  of  the 
Guest  of  Honor  Program  at  Recruit  Training 
Center  Great  Lakes.  Admiral  James  H.  Flatley, 
commander,  NTC  Great  Lakes,  described  Gallery 
as  “a  very  special  sort  of  person  who  will  be 
missed  not  only  by  the  members  of  this  com- 
mand but  also  by  everyone  who  knew  him. . . . 


The  good  will  he  set  in  motion  between  the  civil- 
ian community  and  the  Navy  will  long  be  remem- 
bered.” 

Admiral  Gallery’s  brothers  Daniel  and  Phillip, 
now  deceased,  also  were  retired  rear  admirals. 
Daniel  headed  the  task  force  which  captured  the 
only  German  submarine  (U-505)  seized  in  combat 
during  World  War  II.  The  frigate  USS  Gallery 
(FFG  26)  is  named  in  honor  of  all  three  brothers. 

Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Rear  Admi- 
ral William  O.  Gallery  Memorial  Fund,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111.  60670,  Attn:  Mr.  Patrick  Rea. 
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Cash  for  your  ideas 

A boiler  technician  second  class  with  an  idea 
for  a better  boiler  inspection  device  is  $2,500 
richer.  A senior  chief  fire  control  technician  who 
suggested  a program  for  improved  training  for 
fire  control  technicians  also  received  $2,500  for 
his  idea.  A lieutenant  commander  who  developed 
a mine  warfare  training  device  was  awarded 
$5,000  and  may  receive  more.  Their  ideas  were 
submitted  through  the  military  cash  awards  pro- 
gram— and  you  can  do  the  same. 

MilCAP  offers  Navy  men  and  women  cash  bo- 
nuses for  suggestions,  inventions  and  scientific 
achievements  that  increase  efficiency,  economy, 
productivity  or  bring  about  other  improvements 


in  operations.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Navy  paid 
nearly  $100,000  to  people  who  submitted  benefi- 
cial suggestions. 

Unit  commanding  officers  can  award  up  to 
$2,500,  thus  providing  prompt  recognition  to 
suggesters.  Such  ideas  are  further  evaluated  by 
the  Navy  Incentive  Award  Board  which  may 
grant  an  additional  award  up  to  as  much  as 
$25,000. 

Think  about  that  idea  you’ve  had  in  the  back 
of  your  mind.  Bring  it  out,  write  it  up  and  offer 
it  as  a suggestion  under  MilCAP.  It  could  mean 
money  in  your  pocket. 


Navy  women  assigned 

The  first  contingent  of  three  female  officers 
and  32  enlisted  women  arrived  on  Diego  Garcia 
April  5.  Permanently  assigned  women,  and  those 
on  temporary  additional  duty  with  rotating  units, 
eventually  will  make  up  about  10  percent  of  the 
island’s  uniformed  population. 

Although  women  had  been  attached  temporari- 
ly to  units  on  the  island  last  summer,  permanent 
assignment  had  not  been  made  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  accommodations,  medical  facili- 
ties and  ship’s  store  merchandise.  These  items  are 


to  Diego  Garcia 

now  considered  adequate. 

A total  of  192  enlisted  women  and  four  to  six 
women  officers  eventually  will  be  ordered  to  Die- 
go Garcia.  Sixteen  enlisted  women  will  be  added 
each  month  to  the  original  32  until  the  final  total 
is  reached. 

One-year,  unaccompanied  tours  are  open  to 
most  women  in  most  ratings.  Navy  women  inter- 
ested in  assignment  should  contact  their  detailers 
for  more  information. 


Getting  a head  start  in 

Is  your  ship  deploying  to  a foreign  port?  If  so, 
you  can  get  an  introduction  to  that  country’s  lan- 
guage and  culture  through  a special  “Headstart” 
language  program  offered  through  Navy  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Support  centers  in  Norfolk, 

Va.,  and  San  Diego.  Both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
centers  stock  no-cost  language  training  materials 
which  can  be  obtained  by  commanding  officers 
before  deployment. 

Depending  on  the  direction  in  which  you’re 
heading,  you  can  study  Arabic,  German,  Japa- 
nese or  Portuguese.  Spanish,  Turkish,  French 
and  Korean  programs  will  be  available  in  1983. 


foreign  languages 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  enable  Navy 
people  to  communicate  at  a basic  level  with  peo- 
ple in  a host  country.  Greetings,  introductions, 
asking  for  directions,  arranging  meetings,  inviting 
people  and  asking  for  help  are  typical  perform- 
ance goals  in  each  course.  Materials  consist  of 
printed  texts  and  cassette  tapes.  The  courses  are 
self-instructional  and  self-paced. 

Complete  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training, 

Code  N02B2  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  32508,  (904) 
452-1774,  Autovon  922-1774. 
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Worth  mentioning. . . 


Virginia  Stoddert  Kendle,  the  first  woman  to  be 
accepted  as  a volunteer  for  naval  service,  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  85  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Ken- 
dle enlisted  in  the  “Yeomanettes”  in  1917,  be- 
coming a secretary  to  Navy  Secretary  Josephus 
Daniels  and  to  then-assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Kendle  was 
the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Stod- 
dert, the  country’s  very  first  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy who  served  under  Presidents  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  beginning  in  1798. 


USS  Marvin  Shields  (FF  1066)  qualified  for  all 
nine  departmental  and  divisional  awards  for 
which  the  frigate  was  eligible  during  the  latest 
Pacific  Fleet  competitive  cycle.  During  the  18- 
month  period,  Marvin  Shields  rated  outstanding 
grades  in  all  required  inspections,  including  a 
“perfect”  defense  nuclear  surety  inspection  and 
completion  of  the  operational  propulsion  plant 
recertification  exam  on  the  first  attempt.  The  San 
Diego-based  ship,  commanded  by  Commander 
John  W.  Allin,  is  deployed  with  a U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  battle  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Photographer’s  Mate  First  Class  Jim  Preston,  at- 
tached to  the  Print  Media  Division  of  the  Navy 
Internal  Relations  Activity — and  whose  byline 
you  have  seen  regularly  in  these  pages — has  been 
named  the  1981  Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year  by  National  Press  Photographers  Associa- 
tion and  University  of  Missouri  judges.  Preston 
was  awarded  the  prestigious  “Columns”  trophy 
and  a 35mm  camera  at  an  awards  banquet  hosted 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 
ism April  14.  He  was  selected  from  photogra- 
phers of  all  the  military  services.  Preston  entered 
the  Navy  in  November  1972  and  has  been  at- 
tached to  Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity  since 
May  1979. 


Exchange  Catalog  ’82  (issued  by  the  Navy  Ex- 
change) is  a repeat  of  a February  1982  discount 
offer  that  will  be  effective  through  Aug.  8,  the 
last  day  of  the  sale.  Customers  will  be  allowed  to 
deduct  10  percent  of  the  catalog  price  on  all  or- 
ders postmarked  or  processed  from  now  through 
Aug.  8.  Purchasers  should  use  the  catalog’s 
printed  price  and  handling  fee,  total  the  order 
and  deduct  10  percent  to  compute  the  amount 
they  owe. 


Navy  tuition  assistance  funding  has  been  reduced 
to  50  percent  of  course  costs  for  all  applications 
received  on  and  after  May  5.  The  reduction  is 
due  to  a significant  increase  in  requests  for  tui- 
tion assistance  funds  and  increased  tuition 
charges.  The  50  percent  funding  applies  to  all 
Navy  members  who  apply  for  the  program 
through  Sept.  30,  1982. 


The  Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility  Yokosuka,  Ja- 
pan, completed  its  35th  year  of  logistic  support 
for  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  April  28.  The  com- 
mand became  a U.S.  Navy  facility  in  1947.  SRF’s 
motto,  “Nan  Demo  Dekimasu,”  translates  as 
“We  can  do  anything.”  The  nine  U.S.  ships  for- 
ward-deployed  in  Yokosuka,  including  the  USS 
Midway  (CV  41),  receive  a complete  range  of  re- 
pair, overhaul  and  modernization  services  from 
SRF. 


The  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  won 

seven  of  10  Department  of  Defense  design 
awards  for  military  construction  in  1981.  Nav- 
Fac’s  Western  Division  won  four  awards,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  Blue  Seal  Award  for 
most  outstanding  project  in  all  categories,  for 
their  design  of  NRMC  Bremerton,  Wash.  This 
project  also  received  a merit  award  in  architec- 
ture for  energy  conservation. 
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An 

Underwater  Job 
Well  Done 


It  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  biggest  and 
toughest  repair  job  ever  faced  by  a tender. 
But  no  matter— the  men  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
flagship,  USS  Puget  Sound  (AD  38),  were 
sure  they  could  handle  it.  And  so  they  did. 

Without  benefit  of  dry  dock,  but  with 
professionalism  going  for  them,  they  de- 
signed and  built  a cofferdam,  with  which 
they  repaired  a destroyer’s  cracked 
bulkhead  5 feet  below  the  waterline. 

USS  DuPont  (DD  941),  while  in  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  evidently  had  cracked 
its  forward  starboard  bulkhead  when  a 
fender  got  caught  between  the  ship  and  the 
pier.  The  damage  wasn’t  discovered,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  ship  had  sailed  for 
Spain.  DuPont' s plans  for  North  Atlantic 
battle  drills  were  altered,  and  the  ship  put 
in  to  Palermo,  Sicily,  where  it  berthed 
alongside  Puget  Sound. 

Immediately,  the  tender’s  divers  went  to 
work  measuring  the  crack.  Within  a week. 


20  sailors  from  various  shops  had  designed 
and  constructed  an  18-foot-by-10-foot-by- 
40-foot  cofferdam  which  they  set  against 
the  destroyer  and  submerged  to  cover  the 
crack.  Then,  with  20  tons  of  water  pres- 
sure pushing  against  the  cofferdam's  sides 
and  1 1 tons  pushing  against  its  bottom, 
welders  undertook  the  arduous  and 
dangerous  task  of  fusing  the  cracked 
bulkhead. 

It  was  the  first  underwater  welding  chal- 
lenge Puget  Sound  met  in  the  Med,  ac- 
cording to  diver  Hull  Technician  Second 
Class  David  Selby— and  it  was  a resound- 
ing success.  But  that  was  no  surprise  to 
Puget  Sound  sailors;  they  had  known  from 
the  beginning  that  their  pride  would  carry 
them  through. 

— Story  by  SN  Robert  Froding 

—Photos  by  PHI  Doug  Tesner 
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Cranes  lift  the  newly  built  cofferdam  off  the  deck 
of  Puget  Sound  and  place  it  against  DuPont  !s 
forward  starboard  bulkhead. 
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Reunions 


• USS  Converse  (DD  509)— Reunion  July 

16-18.  1982,  in  Clifton,  N.J.  Contact  Sam 
Pompei,  37  Hey  wood  Ave.,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  01089;  telephone  (413)  739-6142. 

• USS  Chandeleur  (AV  10) — Reunion 
Aug.  5-7,  1982,  in  Bellmawr,  N.J.  Contact 
Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Boyd,  Route  4,  Box  145, 
Culpeper,  Va.  22701;  telephone  (703)  854- 
5076. 

• USS  American  Legion  (APA  17) — Re- 
union Aug.  5-8,  1982,  for  World  War  II  crew 
members  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  Contact  John 
N.  Zuella,  7434  10th  St.  N.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33702. 

• USS  Manchester  (CL  83) — Second  re- 
union Aug.  5-8.1982,  in  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio.  Contact  Frank  E.  Helfenberger,  12012 
Meridian  Ave.  N.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98133;  tele- 
phone (206)  365-7455. 

• USS  President  Jackson  (APA  18) — Re- 
union Aug.  6-8,  1982,  in  Denver.  Contact 
Paul  B.  Foster,  Route  1,  Box  235-B,  Ravenel, 
S.C.  29470. 

• USS  The  Sullivans  (DD  537)— Ninth  an- 
nual reunion  Aug.  6-8,  1982,  in  San  Diego  for 
all  crew  members  who  served  aboard  from 

1943  to  1965.  Contact  Robert  R.  Sander,  325 
Thatcher  Ave.,  River  Forest,  111.  60305;  tele- 
phone (312)  366-7466. 

• USS  Ashtahula  (AO  51)1943-1948 — Re- 
union Aug.  6-8,  1982,  in  Boulder,  Colo.  Con- 
tact E.J. Clausen,  2143  Willow  Creek  Drive, 
Boulder,  Colo.  80301. 

• USS  James  E.  Craig  (DE  201)— Re- 
union Aug.  6-8,  1982,  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Contact  James  Ellington,  1175  Steamboat 
Road,  Shady  Side,  Md.  20867;  telephone 
(301)  867-0696. 

• USS  Topeka  (CL  67)— 10th  annual  re- 
union Aug.  13-15,  1982,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  for 
crew  members  who  served  on  board  from 

1944  to  1949.  Contact  James  W.  Wilson,  1022 
W.  Abbott  St.,  Muncie,  Ind.  47303. 

• USS  Robert  K.  Huntington  (DD  781)— 
Reunion  Aug.  13-15,  1982,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Contact  Alfred  E.  Kuerst,  5515  N.  Capitol 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46208;  telephone 
(317)  255-4492. 

• USS  White  River  (LSMR  536),  USS  St. 
Francis  River  (LSMR  525),  USS  Carronade 
(IFS  1)  and  USS  Clarion  River  (LSMR 
409)  — Reunion  for  those  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam from  1965  to  1970,  Aug.  15-23,  1982,  in 
San  Diego.  Contact  William  M.  Geraghty,  PO 
Box  703,  Lakeside,  Calif.  92040. 


• Naval  Air  Transport  Squadron — Re- 
union Aug.  15-20.  1982,  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Contact  Capt.  Alvin  R.  May,  USNR-Rct, 
1015  W.  South  Ave.,  Independence,  Mo. 
64050. 

• Destroyer  Escort  Sailors  Association 
Seventh  Annual  Convention — August  17-21, 
1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  All  ex-DE  sailors 
welcome.  Contact  Jack  Collins,  P.O.  Box  68. 
Oviedo,  Fla.  32765;  telephone  (305)  365- 
5331. 

• USS  Connolly  (DE  306)— Reunion  Aug. 

17- 22,  1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Samuel 
L.  Saylor,  700  Ednor  Road,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  20904;  telephone  (301)  774-7480. 

• USS  Edwin  A.  Howard  (DE  346) — Re- 
union Aug.  17-22,  1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Con- 
tact Johnson  W.  McRorie,  8302  Stan  wood  St., 
New  Carrollton,  Md.  20784;  telephone  (301) 
577-7826. 

• Destroyer  Escort  Sailors  Associa- 
tion— Reunion  Aug.  17-22,  1982,  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Contact  Jack  O.  Collins,  PO  Box  68, 
Oveido,  Fla.  32765;  telephone  (305)  365- 
5331. 

• USS  Redfish  (SS  395) — Reunion  Aug. 

18- 21,  1982,  with  the  U.S.  submarine  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Con- 
tact Daniel  R.  Mac  Isaac,  69  Whipple  Road, 
Kittery,  Maine  03904;  telephone  (207)  439- 
2554. 

• U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 

War  II— 28th  national  convention  Aug.  18- 
22,  1982,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Contact  Milton 
J.  Brown,  325  Emily  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19148;  telephone  (215)  468-6269.  Individual 
boat  reunions  are: 


• USS  Angler  (SS  240) 

• USS  Batfish  (SS  310) 

• USS  Blackfin  (SS  322) 

• USS  Blenny  (SS  324) 

• USS  Bluefish  (SS  222) 

• USS  Bowfin  (SS  287) 

• USS  Bream  (SS  243) 

• USS  Bugara  (SS  331) 

• USS  Cabrilla  (SS  288) 

• USS  Cavalla  (SS  244) 

• USS  Croaker  (SS  246) 

• USS  Darter  (SS  227) 

• USS  Flasher  (SS  249) 

• USS  Gar  (SS  206) 

• USS  Greenling  (SS  213) 

• USS  Growler  (SS  215) 


• USS  Guardfish  (SS  217) 

• USS  Halibut  (SS  232) 

• USS  Hammerhead  (SS  364) 

• USS  Harder  (SS  275) 

• USS  Lapon  (SS  260) 

• USS  Paddle  (SS  263) 

• USS  Permit  (SS  178) 

• USS  Peto  (SS  265) 

• USS  Picuda  (SS  382) 

• USS  Pike  (SS  173) 

• USS  Plaice  (SS  390) 

• USS  Raton  (SS  270) 

• USS  Redfin  (SS  232) 

• USS  Redfish  (SS  395) 

• USS  Rock  (SS  274) 

• USS  Roncador  (SS  301) 

• USS  Sawfish  (SS  276) 

• USS  Scamp  (SS  277) 

• USS  Sculpin  (SS  191) 

• USS  Seadog  (SS  401) 

• USS  Seahorse  (SS  304) 

• USS  Seal  (SS  183) 

• USS  Sealion  1 (SS  195) 

• USS  Sealion  II  (SS  315) 

• USS  Seawolf  (SS  197) 

• USS  Snapper  (SS  185) 

• USS  Spearfish  (SS  190) 

• USS  Spikefish  (SS  404) 

• USS  Sterlet  (SS  392) 

• USS  Tautog  (SS  199) 

• USS  Thresher  (SS  200) 

• USS  Tinosa  (SS  283) 

• USSS-11  (SS  116) 

• USSS-47 

• USS  Alcor — Reunion  Aug.  20-22.  1982, 
in  Cincinnati.  Contact  Lawrence  Boothe, 
8670  Appleblossom,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45244; 
telephone  (513)  474-3263. 

• Naval  Air  Squadron  VS-891 — Reunion 
Aug.  21,  1982.  Contact  Allen  Michlcr,  9426 
N.E.  136th  St.,  Kirkland,  Wash.  98033. 

• USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA  25) — Crew 
members  interested  in  a reunion  should  con- 
tact Myron  D.  Varland,  715  Blackmer  Ave., 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.  56007. 

• World  War  II  crews  or  Post  War  Asso- 
ciations of  Composite  Squadron  VC-77  and 
USS  Rudyerd  Bay  (CVE  81) — Contact  Kaj 
Swenson,  2190  Allwood  Dr.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18018  for  information  on  planned  reunion. 

• USS  Fanshaw  Bay  (CVE  70)— Third  an- 
nual reunion  planned  for  1983.  Contact 
Harold  A.  Hoffman,  8647  Belhaven  Dr.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  631 14;  telephone  (314)  427-0126. 
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Fisherman's  luck.  Pick  a quiet  beach,  and  here  come  the  tourists.  It  happened  recently  to  this  Sa- 
linas, Calif.,  resident  as  troops  hit  the  beach  from  the  amphibious  cargo  ship  USS  Mobile  (LKA 
115)  at  the  completion  of  two  weeks  of  amphibious  training  at  nearby  Camp  Pendleton.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  sportsman  neither  flinched  nor  moved  as  helos  and  landing  craft  converged  on  the 
beach.  Photo  by  J02  John  Scott. 


in  this  issue 


• An  Artist  Looks  at 
~ Senior  Enlisted  Academy 


Aegis  at  sea.  Ticonderoga  (CG  47),  first  of  the  Navy’s  new  Aegis  guided 
missile  cruisers,  undergoes  sea  trials  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ship 
carries  the  most  sophisticated  air  defense  missile  system  in  the  world, 
designed  to  detect,  track  and  destroy  incoming  missiles.  Photo  courtesy 
Litton  Industries. 
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Senior  Enlisted  Academy 


Educating 

Tomorrow’s 

Managers 


The  group  had  reached  only  one  unani- 
mous decision.  Now  it  was  time  to  delve 
into  the  finer  points  of  issues  such  as  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  and  political  climates 
around  the  world. 

There  was  a lull  in  the  discussion.  It  was 
brief  enough  for  some  of  the  group  to  sip 
coffee  from  the  well-used  mugs  kept  close 
at  hand.  Others  thumbed  pages  of  the  text- 
books stacked  in  front  of  them. 

Most  of  the  group  had  turned  in  text- 
books long  ago  when  they  enrolled  in  the 
university  of  life.  For  others,  the  rigors  of 
academia  were  part  of  a past  peppered 
with  after-hours  education. 

Only  a few  of  the  people  around  the 
tables  at  the  Navy’s  Senior  Enlisted  Acad- 
emy had  earned  academic  degrees  during 
their  naval  careers.  For  most,  this  role  of 
student  was  as  new  as  the  philosophies  and 
definitions  they  had  covered  during  their 
first  few  weeks  at  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter in  Newport,  R.I. 

The  group  broke  for  lunch.  As  they  left 
the  classroom  they  had  occupied  most  of 
the  morning,  they  mingled  in  the  hallway 
with  another  group  of  students  and  hashed 
over  the  morning’s  topics.  More  than  one 
head  of  gray  hair  was  visible  above  the 
small  sea  of  neatly  pressed  uniforms,  and 
uniform  jackets  hanging  in  an  open  hall 
closet  left  little  doubt  that  these  weren’t 
average  students.  Gold  service  stripes 
emblazoned  on  the  jacket  sleeves  totaled 
nearly  three  centuries  of  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Pioneers  of  a sort,  these  senior  and  mas- 
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ter  chief  petty  officers  were  in  the  second 
pilot  class  of  a special  program  designed 
exclusively  for  the  Navy’s  senior  enlisteds. 

“This  program  is  going  to  be  effective 
because,  for  the  first  time,  we’re  educating 
senior  enlisted  people  rather  than  training 
them  in  a specific  area,”  Commander 
George  Easley,  director  of  SEA,  said. 

“Here  we  ensure  that  they  are  capable 
of  going  out  to  the  fleet  and  serving  as 
managers.  This  school  provides  them  with 
a management  background  that,  until  now, 
has  not  been  available  to  the  senior 
enlisted  anywhere  in  the  Navy’s  educa- 
tional process,”  said  Easley,  a former 
training  officer  for  the  nearby  Officer  Can- 
didate School. 

Although  the  Navy  has  offered  a wide 
range  of  correspondence  courses,  after- 
hours  education  programs,  and  seminars  in 
leadership  and  management,  SEA  is  a 
milestone  in  managerial  development  of 
senior  and  master  chief  petty  officers. 

Students  at  the  academy  are  fed  a com- 
plete diet  of  management  and  leadership 
courses  reinforced  by  general  subjects 
ranging  from  national  security  affairs  to 
personnel  and  material  resources  of  the 
Navy.  It’s  a diverse  nine-week  curriculum, 
and  the  push  to  become  proficient  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  communicative  skills  is 
on  a par  with  the  academy’s  rigorous  phys- 
ical fitness  program. 

“Here  you  balance  theories  against  one 
another,”  said  Master  Chief  Machinist’s 
Mate  (SS)  Peter  L.  Thompson.  “Most  of 
the  work  is  analytical.  You  learn  about 


leadership  and  get  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  leadership  techniques,  which 
means  learning  to  lead  without  ‘beat  on  the 
table’  techniques.” 

Thompson,  president  of  the  second  pilot  „ 
class  at  SEA,  will  report  to  USS  Georgia 
(SSBN  729)  after  graduation.  He  believes 


SEA  instructors  like  Master  Chief  Electrician ’s 
Mate  George  Turner  (left)  serve  as  group  leaders 
at  SEA.  Below:  Service  stripes  emblazoned  on 
students  ’ coats  denote  years  of  experience. 


his  time  at  the  academy  will  have  been 
well-spent. 

“I  don’t  live  in  a dream  world.  I can 
recognize  areas  where  I have  faults.  The 
curriculum  here  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  improve  on  those  areas.  This  is  nothing 
like  the  old  CPO  academy,”  Thompson 


said.  “There  you  learned  a lot  about  mili- 
tary bearing  and  traditions.  Here,  it’s  as 
though  you  absorb  in  nine  weeks  a lot  of 
what  a management  major  might  get  over 
four  years  in  college.” 

The  SEA  curriculum  covers  five  major 
subject  areas  during  301  hours  of  class- 


room work.  In  addition  to  the  core  curricu- 
lum, students  also  must  complete  a 33- 
hour  physical  fitness  program  and  36 
hours  of  concentrated  studies,  including 
stress  management,  international  relations 
and  comparative  economics. 

The  course  was  formulated  by  the 
school’s  original  six-member  staff  of  sen- 
ior and  master  chiefs  after  a commercial 
firm  offered  to  create  the  curriculum  over 
an  1 8-month  period  at  a cost  of  a quarter  of 
a million  dollars.  It  was  put  together  in  six 
months  at  a fraction  of  the  cost  quoted  by 
the  firm. 

“The  curriculum  itself  was  pretty  much 
dictated  by  the  CNO,”  Easley  said.  “He 
established  what  he  wanted  to  see  taught, 
how  much  of  it  and  to  what  degree.  We 
made  some  minor  changes  after  the  first 
pilot  course  and  are  currently  undergoing  a 
validation  process.  By  and  large,  the  pro- 
gra...  has  come  a long  way,  and  we  hope  it 
will  continue  to  grow.” 

The  SEA  curriculum  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Army’s  Sergeants  Major  Academy,  a 
22-week  program  considered  the  model  of 
senior  NCO  schools,  or  to  the  Air  Force’s 
Senior  NCO  Academy.  However,  SEA  is 
the  first  Navy  school  designed  to  train  sen- 
ior enlisteds  as  managers  since  1979  when 
the  CNO  stated  that  E-8s  and  E-9s  would 
be  used  in  middle  management  roles. 

“For  years  the  Navy  has  used  the  senior 
enlisted  in  an  expanded  management  ca- 
pacity,” Master  Chief  Yeoman  Skip  Key- 
ser  said.  “But  many  of  them  didn’t  have 
the  background  to  do  what  was  expected. 
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This  school  grew  out  of  the  need  to  fill  the 
void  when  a senior  petty  officer  made  the 
transition  from  technician  to  manager.” 
Keyser,  assistant  director  of  SEA,  and 
the  academy’s  other  five  enlisted  staff 
members  all  graduated  from  the  Army’s 
Sergeants  Major  Academy. 

“The  program  we  have  here  was  not 
designed  to  earn  students  college  credits  or 
pave  a path  to  a degree,”  Keyser  said. 
“Our  intention  is  to  educate  the  Navy’s 
senior  enlisteds  in  a variety  of  subjects 
which  will  help  them  do  their  jobs  better.” 
“When  you  first  start  this  program,  you 
find  yourself  wondering  why  they  teach 
what  they  do,”  said  Senior  Chief  Store- 
keeper Bobby  Lee  Saale.  “It’s  only  after 
the  first  few  weeks  that  you  realize  every- 
thing taught  here  can  really  be  applied  to 
your  daily  responsibilities.” 

Saale,  like  many  of  the  32  students  in 
the  first  two  classes,  wishes  the  wealth  of 
information  afforded  students  at  SEA  to- 
day was  available  years  ago. 

“The  way  the  classes  are  designed, 
every  student  who  goes  through  this 


school  contributes  something  to  the  pro- 
gram,” Senior  Chief  Electronics  Techni- 
cian Don  Wherley  said.  “The  pilot  classes 
were  broken  down  into  groups  of  less  than 
a dozen  with  a staff  member  heading  each 
group.  All  that  staff  member  does  is  guide 
the  individual  participation.  Each  member 
of  the  group  has  got  to  contribute.  That’s 
the  way  the  curriculum  is  designed.” 

Wherley  and  one  other  student  from  the 
second  pilot  course  stayed  on  at  SEA  as 
staff  members  after  graduation. 

Watching  a class  in  session  at  the  Senior 
Enlisted  Academy  is  like  watching  a 
butterfly  emerge  from  its  cocoon. 

A senior  chief,  who  early  in  the  curricu- 
lum said  he  believed  there  was  only  one 
way  to  lead,  glowed  with  new-found 
understanding  during  a class  discussion  of 
the  most  effective  types  of  leadership. 

Another  student,  with  more  than  a dec- 
ade of  Navy  experience  but  little  formal 
education,  enthusiastically  offered  his 
opinion  on  global  situations  after  gaining 
an  understanding  of  political  evolution  in 
Third  World  countries. 


Senior  Chief  Engineman  John  McKnight  (left) 
makes  a point  during  a group  discussion.  Right: 
Classes  at  SEA  are  divided  into  small  groups  to 
ensure  each  student  gets  the  chance  to  participate 
in  group  discussions. 


Because  most  of  the  tests  at  the  Senior 
Enlisted  Academy  are  composed  of  essay 
questions  rather  than  multiple  choice  or 
true  or  false  questions,  students  cannot  get 
by  with  simply  memorizing  facts.  They  * 
must  understand  the  concepts  of  the  many 
complex  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

“Our  students  can  flunk  out,”  Easley 
said.  “But  our  goal  is  to  see  everyone 
makes  it  through.  At  the  same  time,  we’re 
not  going  to  lower  standards  to  keep  peo-  ' 
pie  or  get  them  through.” 

Failure  to  meet  the  grade  academically 
is  not  the  only  way  a student  might  not 
make  it  through  the  Senior  Enlisted  Acad- 
emy. Every  student  must  pass  the  Navy’s 
physical  fitness  test  before  graduation. 
Those  who  don’t  pass  don’t  graduate. 

While  it  hasn’t  been  decided  what  new 
career  paths  will  be  open  to  SEA  gradu- 
ates, a spinoff  of  the  curriculum  is  training 
senior  enlisteds  for  command  master  chief 
assignments. 

“It’s  very  important  that  students  com- 
ing here  understand  we  aren't  grooming 
them  for  command  master  chief  billets,” 
Easley  added.  “However,  we  would  like  to 
think  that  somewhere  down  the  line  they 
will  assume  those  responsibilities.” 
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“The  Senior  Enlisted  Academy  is  the 
Navy’s  answer  to  the  lack  of  upward  mo- 
bility opportunity  many  of  its  E-8s  and  E- 
9s  have  faced  for  years,”  added  Keyser. 
“Graduates  of  this  program  have  the  po- 
tential to  assume  the  duties  of  a division 
officer  or  a position  of  even  greater  re- 
sponsibility.” 


SEA  has  instituted  a policy  of  writing 
letters  to  the  commands  receiving  its  grad- 
uates. Through  this  correspondence,  com- 
manding officers  are  apprised  of  the  gradu- 
ate’s talents  and  told  of  the  education 
completed. 

Graduates  of  SEA  not  only  will  be  capa- 
ble of  assuming  greater  responsibility  but 


also  will  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
inquisitive  junior  enlisteds.  Their  ques- 
tions—What’s  going  on  in  that  country? 
Why  am  I here?  What’s  that  country’s  reli- 
gion got  to  do  with  its  national  interest? 
Why  does  the  United  States  have  to  worry 
about  those  people?— will  get  answers 
from  SEA  graduates. 

“There’s  only  one  reason  to  come  to  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy,”  said  Senior 
Chief  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Operator  Harry  Niestrath.  “That  is  to  learn 
how  to  make  better  use  of  the  talent  you 
have.  The  better  we  (senior  enlisteds)  do 
our  jobs  as  supervisors  and  managers,  the 
better  off  the  Navy  will  be  to  meet  its  mis- 
sion.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


Long  hours  of  classroom  work  at  SEA  encompass 
a wide  variety  of  subject  materials.  International 
politics,  leadership  theories  and  a variety  of 
management  courses  are  a small  part  of  a 
student 's  course  work. 


for  Analysis  QQV» 
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How  to  Apply 


The  Navy’s  Senior  Enlisted  Academy 
convened  its  first  full  class  of  52  students 
in  March.  While  the  applicants  accepted 
for  that  class  represent  a fraction  of  those 
who  applied,  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  senior  and  master 
chief  petty  officers  to  attend  future  classes. 

“Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,  Article  9.32 
lists  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy,  but  anyone  in- 
terested in  attending  should  understand 
from  the  beginning  that  the  program  is  a 
lot  of  hard  work,”  said  Master  Chief 
Yeoman  A1  Danamiller,  special  programs 


detailer  for  E-8s  and  E-9s. 

“The  Navy  has  combined  the  best  of  the 
Army’s  Sergeants  Major  Academy  and  the 
Air  Force’s  Senior  NCO  Academy  in  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy,”  Danamiller 
said.  “It’s  pretty  obvious  the  Navy’s  senior 
enlisteds  see  a need  for  a program  like  this 
because  the  Navywide  response  we’ve  had 
to  the  academy  has  been  super.” 

Only  250  students  will  be  selected  to 
attend  the  five  nine-week  classes  the  acad- 
emy plans  to  conduct  each  year.  And  with 
some  3,500  E-9s  and  8,600  E-8s  in  the 
Navy  today,  competition  for  acceptance  to 


the  academy  promises  to  be  keen.  , 

“Selection  to  the  academy  will  be  based 
solely  on  merit,”  Danamiller  said.  “There 
will  be  an  administrative  screening  of  all 
applicants  to  consider  a number  of  fac- 
tors.” 

Areas  that  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  screening  board  include  overall  evalua- 
tions, physical  ability,  leadership-manage-  1 
ment  potential,  awards  and  commenda- 
tions as  well  as  writing  and  speaking  abil- 
ity. 

Senior  or  master  chief  petty  officers  in- 
terested in  further  information  about  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy  or  how  to  apply 
for  selection  may  contact  Master  Chief 
Danamiller  at  NMPC-492F  by  Autovon 
-225-3433  or  commercial  (202)  695-3433. 

Or  contact  the  Senior  Enlisted  Academy 
directly  by  writing  Master  Chief  Yeoman 
Skip  Keyser,  Naval  Education  and  Train- 
ing Center  (Code  39),  Senior  Enlisted 
Academy,  Newport,  R.I.  02840. 
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Reserves 
Beef  Up 


The  reserve  fleet  has  more  punch  thanks 
to  USS  Lang  (FF  1060)  and  USS  Miller 
(FF  1091),  the  first  ships  transferred  to  the 
reserves  from  the  regular  fleet  under  the 
program  to  modernize  and  update  the 
Naval  Reserve  fleet.  The  two  Knox-class 
frigates,  replacing  35-year-old  FRAM  de- 
stroyers, will  be  manned  by  a combination 
of  selected  reservists  and  active  duty 
sailors.  About  half  of  each  group  will  fill 
out  the  300-man  crew. 

Lang,  skippered  by  Commander  James 
A.  Lee,  joined  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  it  will  be 
homeported;  on  the  same  day,  Miller  was 
being  transferred  to  the  reserve  fleet  at 
Newport,  R.I.  These  ships  mark  the  first 
of  a total  of  24  frigates  programmed  for 
transfer  during  the  next  several  years. 

Selected  reservists  have  been  training 
aboard  Miller  for  several  months.  Miller's 
commanding  officer,  Commander  J.R 
Mamane,  explained  that  he  is  beginning 
the  training  with  basics  because  most  of 
the  reservists  have  very  little  experience 
with  Knox-class  frigates.  “They’re  moving 
along  extremely  well  in  damage  control,” 
he  said  of  his  reservists.  “Many  have 
qualified  already.  I’ve  been  very  impressed 
with  the  capability  and  the  initiative  of  the 
reservists  we’ve  had  on  board.” 

The  reserve  crew  is  on  board  one 
weekend  per  month  and  two  weeks  an- 
nually. “We  conduct  at-sea  training  Satur- 
days,” Mamane  said.  “Then  on  Sundays 
we  conduct  in-port  training.”  Getting  ac- 
customed to  operating  with  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  crew  the  rest  of  the  year  is  what 
Mamane  sees  as  his  biggest  challenge. 
The  reservists  on  Miller  are  working  in  all 
departments  from  conning  the  ship  to 
firing  the  5-inch  54  gun. 


The  newer  frigates,  about  eight  years 
old,  are  far  more  habitable  than  the  old 
destroyers.  Air  conditioning,  more  living 
space  and  a crew’s  lounge  are  just  some  of 
the  improvements.  Technologically,  Lang 
and  Miller  both  carry  rapid  fire  5-inch 
guns,  torpedo  tubes,  modem  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  and  anti-submarine  rock- 
ets. A flight  deck  can  handle  helicopters. 

In  other  reserve  news.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized an  increase  in  the  overall  Selected 
Reserve  to  a total  of  94,000  people. 
Enlisted  Navy  veterans  may  now  be  eligi- 
ble for  drill  pay  status  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve if  they  were  discharged  from  active 
duty  up  to  four  years  ago.  However,  for 
certain  ratings,  a vacant  billet  in  a local 
reserve  unit  must  exist.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  of  elapsed  time  being  waived. 

Former  Navy  people  who  are  currently 
under  contract  to  another  service  are  eligi- 


ble to  enlist  in  the  Naval  Reserve  provid- 
ing they  can  obtain  a discharge  from  their 
current  reserve  component.  Non-Navy 
ready  reservists  are  also  eligible  for  enlist- 
ment under  the  advanced  paygrade  pro- 
gram if  discharged  or  otherwise  cleared 
from  their  current  reserve  status. 

—Photos  by  Lt.  Nathan  Jones 

Cmdr.  J.P  Marnane  and  the  USS  Miller  (FF 
1091),  the  ship  he  commanded  until  Jan.  16  when 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force. 
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Golden  13 

Together  Again 


It  is  Thursday,  April  16,  1982,  aboard 
the  USS  Kidd  (DDG  993),  the  Navy’s 
newest  guided  missile  destroyer.  Four  men 
in  civilian  clothes  press  against  the  hangar 
bay  door.  They  peer  through  a 6-inch- 
square  window  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
helicopter  due  to  touch  down  soon. 

Behind  them,  a man  with  a cane  helps 
another  reload  an  instamatic  camera.  Two 
more  talk  with  a member  of  the  crash 
crew. 

“How  long  before  it  arrives?”  yells  one. 
He  cups  his  hand  around  his  ear  and  leans 
toward  the  young  man  in  a red  shirt  and 
helmet. 

“Any  minute!”  shouts  the  sailor. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  an  extraordinary 
event  forged  a bond  between  the  eight  men 
now  waiting  on  the  destroyer’s  flight  deck. 
In  March  1944,  when  they  were  commis- 
sioned U.S.  Navy  ensigns,  they  stepped 
into  the  pages  of  history  as  the  “Golden 
13”— the  nation’s  first  black  Navy  offi- 
cers. 

Today,  they  are  reunited  aboard  a war- 
ship, at  sea  for  a three-day  cruise  off  the 
Virginia  coast  to  recall  the  Navy  of  the 
’40s  and  experience  the  Navy  of  the  ’80s. 

Two  days  ago,  when  they  joined  Kidd, 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  original  13.  Now,  they 
wait  for  a helicopter— and  still  another 
reunion. 

The  day  before,  a retired  director  of  a 
social  work  agency  in  Hollis,  N.Y.,  had 
read  the  New  York  Times  account  of  the 
Golden  13  reunion  at  sea.  He  called  Naval 
Station  New  York.  “My  name  is  James  E. 


Hair.  I am  one  of  the  Golden  13,”  he  said. 

In  concert  with  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, sponsor  for  the  reunion,  Naval  Sta- 
tion New  York  arranged  Hair’s  flight  to 
Norfolk,  Va.  Now,  the  helicopter  ap- 


proaches Kidd  with  the  long-lost  member. 
Most  of  the  Golden  13  have  not  seen  Hair 
since  their  commissioning  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  in  1944. 

“This  is  wonderful,”  shouts  Dr.  Samuel 
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Originally,  there  were  13 — the  first  black  Navy  officers.  Recently,  the  surviving 
eight — or  so  they  thought — got  together  on  the  USS  Kidd  (DDG  993)  where  they 
got  a look  at  an  engineering  control  panel  (below)  and  where  Frank  E.  Soblett  deft) 
manned  the  helm.  Then  came  an  emotional  moment  and  James  E.  Hair  (center  bot- 
tom), the  ninth  survivor,  was  enthusiastically  greeted. 


E.  Barnes  of  Washington,  D.C.  “The  last 
time  I saw  him  was  when  we  split  up  at 
Great  Lakes  and  went  our  separate  ways.” 

“Unbelievable,  tremendous!”  cries 
John  Reagan,  a real  estate  broker  from 
Pasadena,  Calif.  After  Officer  Candidate 
School  graduation,  Reagan  became  execu- 
tive officer  of  YTB-2 15  in  the  Third  Naval 
District.  Now  Reagan  waits  for  the  former 
Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Hair — his  skipper. 
“I  have  just  one  question  to  ask  him,” 
Reagan  begins  calmly.  “Where  have  you 
been?” 

The  thumping  sound  of  the  inbound 
CH-46  Sea  Knight  from  Helicopter  Com- 
bat Support  Squadron  Six  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  long-lost  member.  The 
hangar  bay  door  opens,  and  an  exuberant 


group  overwhelms  James  Hair  with  hugs 
and  backslaps. 

“Take  his  helmet  off,”  one  shouts.  “See 
if  he  still  has  any  of  his  hair  left.” 

The  protective  gear  is  removed  with  a 
roar  of  laughter.  The  group  sees  that  nearly 


four  decades  have  left  their  mark— Hair 
has  lost  his  hair. 

The  group  is  escorted  to  the  Kidd  ward- 
room for  a few  moments  to  reminisce  and 
share  experiences. 

In  1944,  these  men  broke  what  major 
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media  of  the  day  termed  “the  color  bar- 
rier”— a barrier  long  since  decommis- 
sioned in  the  Navy.  It  was  at  the  urging  of 
his  wife  Eleanor  that  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  prompted  the  Navy  to  select  the 
men  who  were  to  make  up  the  first  black 
class  at  Officer  Candidate  School,  located 
then  at  Great  Lakes.  Even  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Great  Lakes,  none  of  the  group 
knew  why  they  had  been  called. 

“The  government  investigated  all  the 
selectees  as  far  back  as  the  cradle,”  re- 
called Barnes,  a retired  professor  from  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  “I 
couldn’t  understand  why  the  naval  intelli- 
gence people  were  asking  questions  of 
everyone  I knew.  Until  we  were  called 
over  to  the  main  side  of  the  base,  I still 
didn’t  know  anything.” 

Finally,  when  the  group  gathered  at  the 
main  side,  Barnes  and  the  other  candidates 
were  told  that  they  had  been  chosen  for 
Officer  Candidate  School.  They  were  to  be 
the  first.  The  group  was  determined  to  fin- 
ish strong— to  leave  a lasting,  positive  im- 
pression. 

“None  of  us  felt  superior,”  Barnes  ex- 
plained. “We  felt  fortunate  and  humble 


and  believed  we  had  a great  responsibility 
to  represent  black  sailors  of  the  past,  the 
present  and  also  those  who  would  follow. 
We  were  determined  to  succeed.” 

By  graduation,  the  group  had  earned  a 
3.89  overall  class  grade  point  average.  The 
record  has  yet  to  be  broken. 

With  the  gold  braid  of  a commissioned 
officer  came  more  than  just  added  respon- 
sibility. It  was  still  the  1940s,  and  the 
Navy,  like  the  rest  of  society,  was  predomi- 
nantly a white  man’s  world.  The  13  young 
officers  had  to  prove  themselves.  The  first 
challenge  came  right  after  their  commis- 
sioning. 

Life  magazine,  in  April  1944,  carried 
the  Golden  13  class  picture.  Angered 
readers  wrote  letters  to  the  editor  protest- 
ing the  Navy’s  decision  to  integrate  blacks 
into  the  officer  corps.  The  group  found 
rejection  at  officers’  clubs.  They  saw 
white  enlisted  people  cross  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  to  avoid  saluting.  But  the 
group  endured. 

“If  we  screwed  up,  that’s  it.  We  were  it. 
We  were  the  race,”  recalls  George  Cooper, 
retired  director  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  and  current 


president  of  the  Dayton  chapter  of  the 
Navy  League. 

The  feeling  of  overriding  purpose  per- 
vaded the  thoughts  of  every  young  officer 
from  that  historic  OCS  class.  Echoing 
Cooper’s  view  is  Justice  William  S.  White,  * 
Illinois  Appellate  Court:  “We  were  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  blacks  in  the 
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Navy.  We  were  the  forerunners.  What  we 
did  or  did  not  do  determined  whether  the 
program  expanded  or  failed.” 

The  program  expanded.  Indeed,  today, 
there  are  more  than  1,800  black  officers. 
Wesley  Brown,  joining  the  group  on  the 
Kidd,  was  the  first  black  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  in  1949.  Today, 


there  are  50  blacks  who  are  members  of 
the  class  of  1982. 

The  modem  warship  Kidd  was  quite  an 
eye-opener  for  this  group  of  former  offi- 
cers whose  Navy  tours  were  aboard 
smaller  ships,  small  craft  and  shore  instal- 
lations. Facing  a propulsion  plant  shake- 
down  called  Engineering  Ship  Qualifica- 
tion Test,  Kidd  put  on  an  impressive  show. 

Commander  William  J.  Flanagan,  com- 
manding officer,  instmcted  the  officer  of 
the  deck  to  begin  the  crash-back  phase  of 
the  ESQT. 

“All  Ahead  Flank  Three,”  the  OOD  or- 
dered, and  the  lee  helmsman  pushed  the 
throttle  forward.  The  Golden  13  felt  the 
surge  of  power.  Kidd  is  capable  of  speeds 
in  excess  of  30  knots. 

“All  back  full.”  The  turbines  wound 
down  and  the  propeller  pitch  changed. 
With  a mild  shuddering,  the  ship  was  re- 
versed. Kidd,  a 563-foot,  9,300-ton  war- 
ship, stopped  in  twice  its  length. 

“And  they  think  they  have  fun,”  chuck- 
led Flanagan,  as  he  turned  to  the  Golden 
13  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  many  photog- 
raphers from  major  media  covering  the 
reunion. 

Frank  E.  Sublett,  a professional  model, 
agreed  with  the  skipper.  “I  am  ready  to 
stay  out  here.”  Sublett  watched  as  a churn- 
ing, aquamarine  turbulence  rushed  below 
the  Kidd's  bridge.  “This  makes  me  feel 
young  again.  I want  one  of  these  hot 
rods!” 

Dalton  Baugh  was  the  Navy’s  first  black 
chief  engineer.  He  served  aboard  the 
schooner  Migrant  (IX  66),  converted  for 
ASW  patrol  by  the  Navy  in  World  War  II. 
Baugh  is  founder  and  now  president  of  an 
architectural  engineering  firm.  He  mar- 
veled at  Kidd's  propulsion  system  and  the 
controls  which  enable  direct  engine  control 
from  the  bridge.  Going  from  the  ’40s  to 
the  '80s,  Baugh  explained  to  Kidd's  chief 
engineer  Lieutenant  Elliot  Bloxom,  "... 
is  like  going  from  manual  to  automatic.” 

Later,  the  group  assembled  on  the 
weather  deck  aft  of  the  bridge  where 
Kidd's  close-in  weapon  system  was  dem- 
onstrated. A short  burst  ripped  the  air  as 


Golden  13  members  roamed  the  ship  and  were 
introduced  to  the  capabilities  of  one  of  the  Na- 
vy ’s  new  guided  missile  destroyers. 


the  CIWS  was  fired.  Jesse  Arbor,  an  engi- 
neer with  the  Chicago,  111.,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, asked  Flanagan  just  how  many 
rounds  CIWS  can  fire  per  minute. 
“3,000,”  said  Flanagan,  smiling. 

Arbor  smiled,  too,  and  shook  his  head. 
The  Golden  13  were  served  meals  in  the 
spacious  wardroom  as  guests  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  Behind  their  table  was  an 
oil  painting  of  Rear  Admiral  Isaac  D. 
Kidd.  Justice  White  spoke.  “Although 
there  have  been  many  technological 
changes,  what  impresses  me  the  most  is 
the  utilization  of  people.”  White  and  other 
members  of  the  Golden  13  are  more  than 
passively  interested  in  the  Navy’s  utiliza- 
tion of  people,  minorities  in  particular. 
They  are  all  active  in  their  local  Navy  Re- 
cruiting District’s  advisory  councils. 

Added  Brown,  “If  I didn’t  think  that 
there  were  good  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties in  the  Navy,  I wouldn’t  be  here.” 

“The  day  of  the  ‘hustle’  is  over,”  said 
Cooper.  “If  a young  black  is  going  to 
make  it  in  today’s  society,  he  or  she  has  to 
produce.  There  is  no  better  place  to  do  that 
than  in  the  Navy.” 

“Overtly,  the  Navy  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts  to  integrate,”  said 
Barnes.  His  son  is  a photographer’s  mate 
third  class  serving  aboard  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (CV  69).  “But  they  are  still 
below  the  goal  for  black  officers,  and,  of 
course,  you  can  never  tell  what  is  going  on 
in  any  individual’s  mind.” 

But  this  was  no  time  to  talk  about  refine- 
ments still  needed.  Said  Justice  White,  “It 
is  a time  to  rejoice.  I had  faith  then  that  the 
Navy  would  live  up  to  its  promises,  and, 
to  a large  extent,  it  has.  The  Navy  has  had 
six  biack  admirals.  What  large  corporation 
can  show  the  same  success?” 

Barnes  smiled  in  agreement.  In  his  hand 
was  a copy  of  a congratulatory  message 
from  a friend.  Rear  Admiral  F.H.  Miller, 
commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Command, 
and  sponsor  for  the  reunion.  Barnes  slowly 
looked  down  at  the  message  and  read  to 
himself:  “You  are  being  hosted  by  the 
finest  young  men  in  one  of  the  Navy’s 
newest  ships,  and,  despite  the  progress  and 
change  you  are  witnessing,  they  are  an- 
swering the  same  call  you  did  over  38 
years  ago— the  call  of  the  sea.  Smooth  sail- 
ing. . . .” 

— Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Drake  White 
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It’s  6 a. m.  on  D-day,  and  an  amphibious 
assault — one  of  the  most  complex  of  all 
naval  operations— has  begun.  A force  of 
more  than  6,000  Marine  combat  troops,  30 
ships,  tons  of  equipment  and  combat  sup- 
port elements  is  directed  against  the  beach- 
head. 

On  board  an  1 179  class  LST,  the  word  is 
passed:  “Stand  by  to  splash  causeways.” 
Moments  later,  the  four  embarked  cause- 
way sections,  each  90  feet  in  length,  are 
launched.  When  assembled  and  emplaced 
ashore,  they  provide  a vital  ship-to-shore 
link,  a veritable  bridge  over  which  men 
and  materiel  are  transported  onto  the 
beach. 

At  the  same  time,  the  order  “battle 
speed,  battle  speed”  is  relayed  over  tacti- 
cal voice  radio  to  the  second  wave  of  four 
landing  craft,  each  with  a full  complement 
of  Marine  assault  troops  and  equipment. 
Following  closely  behind  are  additional 
boat  waves  with  the  logistics  materiel 
needed  to  support  the  Marines  ashore. 

The  initial  assault  wave  hits  the  beach, 
and  the  Navy  beachmasters  are  ashore, 
preparing  to  direct  the  arrival  of  support 
elements  for  the  landing.  They  are  part  of 
a small  beach  group  detachment  responsi- 
ble for  communications,  command  and 
control,  and  surf-zone  salvage  at  the 
beachhead. 


This  amphibious  exercise  is  typical  of 
exercises  which  are  repeated  eight  to  10 
times  every  year  by  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean amphibious  ready  groups  in  the 
Mediterranean,  North  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean. They  are  repeated  over  and  over  so 
that  those  responsible  and  those  participat- 
ing in  any  invasion  would  be  trained  and 
ready  to  respond  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  such  a force  is  required.  And  in 
Naval  Beach  Group  Two,  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  not  being  ready. 

But  landing  an  invasion  force  isn’t  sim- 
ply a matter  of  ordering  troops  into  assault 
craft  and  heading  toward  shore.  Any  am- 
phibious operation,  no  matter  the  breadth, 
requires  precision  planning  and  detailed 
preparations  well  in  advance  of  the  actual 
landing. 

Those  responsibilities  fall  on  the  com- 
manders of  naval  beach  groups.  They  are 
the  ship-to-shore  experts  in  the  beachhead 
invasion  and,  like  any  military  force,  must 
maintain  their  readiness  through  training, 
practice  and  refinement. 

With  that  in  mind,  Commander  Naval 
Beach  Group  Two  headquartered  in  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  recently  launched  its  first-ever 
command  and  control  exercise  (CACEX 
1-81).  With  more  than  300  Navy  men  par- 
ticipating from  the  group’s  staff  and  subor- 
dinate commands— Assault  Craft  Unit 


Two,  Amphibious  Construction  Battalion 
Two  and  Beachmaster  Unit  Two — this  total 
beach  group  exercise  was  conducted  to 
evaluate  their  ability  to  support  a Marine 
amphibious  brigade  and  Marine  amphibi- 
ous unit  simultaneously  on  two  or  more 
beaches. 

An  unusual  characteristic  of  CACEX  1- 
81  was  that  the  landing  was  accomplished 
without  making  use  of  amphibious  ships. 
All  equipment,  vehicles  and  people  were 
carried  eight  miles  by  ACU  Two  assault 
landing  craft  from  a simulated  amphibious 
task  force  (Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little 
Creek)  to  the  exercise  site  at  Fort  Story, 
Va. 

Throughout  CACEX  1-81,  virtually 
every  piece  of  naval  beach  group  equip- 
ment was  tested  including  some  25  assault 
landing  craft,  eight  90-foot  sections  of 
causeway,  bulk  fuel  systems,  amphibious 
rescue  and  salvage  craft,  and  numerous 
other  beach  support  vehicles. 

To  maximize  the  training  for  both  the 
planning  staffs  and  operational  forces,  the 
exercise  was  divided  into  four  phases — 
constructive  intelligence  buildup,  em- 
barkation, assault  and  beach  operations, 
and  a synopsis  and  debriefing  of  all  in- 
volved. 

Phase  one  consisted  of  a command  post 
exercise  between  the  beach  group  staff  and 
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Captain  T.B.  Rothrauff,  Commander  Nava!  Beach  Group 
Two,  issues  orders  as  a PhibCB  Two  causeway  team 
prepares  for  launching  from  an  LST.  The  beach  party  team 
(bottom)  storms  the  beach  in  landing  craft  at  H-hour. 


Command  and  Control  Exercises 


its  subordinates,  ACU  Two,  PhibCB  Two 
and  BMU  Two.  During  phase  one,  exer- 
cise message  traffic  simulated  actual  com- 
munications which  would  be  generated  in 
a contingency  operation  directed  by  a 
higher  military  authority. 

The  embarkation  phase  involved  beach 
group  units  which  preloaded  equipment 
aboard  landing  craft  for  an  actual  embarka- 
tion for  a Mediterranean  deployment  or 
similar  operation.  Once  loading  was  se- 
cure, it  was  time  for  the  transit  to  Fort 
Story. 

Defense  condition  one  was  set  and  FI- 
hour  confirmed.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the 
first  wave  headed  in  carrying  the  beach- 
master  unit  and  equipment  along  with 
salvage  and  communications  equipment. 
The  second  wave  followed  with  camp  sup- 
port items  such  as  tents,  mess  gear  and  the 
like. 

A small  “enemy”  force  dug  in  on  the 
beach  began  firing  at  the  first  wave  but 
retreated  hastily  when  simulated  artillery 
and  rifle  fire  coupled  with  smoke  bombs 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  positions. 

By  midafternoon,  the  beach  group  had 
begun  setting  up  camp  and  had  established 
defensive  perimeters.  The  backup  waves 
brought  in  two  four-section  causeways  and 
landing  force  beach  party  headquarters  and 
support  vehicles.  They  remained  on  the 
beachhead  through  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  beach  group 
was  attacked.  This  was  part  of  the  first 
perimeter  defense  exercise  which  led  up  to 


a medical/prisoner-of-war  evacuation  drill 
due  to  the  heavy  casualties  inflicted  on  the 
enemy.  The  rest  of  the  morning,  numerous 
beachings  and  retractions,  salvage  opera- 
tions and  assault  craft  towing  exercises 
were  completed. 

By  midaftemoon,  the  weather  had  dete- 
riorated. Plummeting  temperatures  de- 
creased visibility,  and  rain  changed  the  af- 
ternoon scenario  into  a heavy  weather 
operation. 

With  the  weather  improving  the  next 
morning,  medical,  POW  and  civilian  evac- 
uation drills— along  with  more  beaching 
and  retracting  exercises  and  causeway 
marriages — were  accomplished.  Actual 
salvage  and  damage  control  operations 
were  called  for  when  one  landing  craft  suf- 
fered a damaged  hull.  The  craft  was  inten- 
tionally broached  by  a salvage  team,  then 
welded  by  steelworkers  from  PhibCB 
Two.  The  next  morning,  after  nearly  six 
hours  of  backloading,  the  exercise  ended. 

The  exercise  provided  a unique  training 
experience  for  all  ComNavBeachGru  Two 
units  by  including  virtually  every  evolu- 
tion that  would  normally  take  place  during 
the  amphibious  assault  of  a beachhead. 

— Story  by  Cmdr.  Glenn  R.  Allen 


Clockwise  from  above  right:  The  beach  party 
team  repels  an  attack  from  the  sea  as  causeway 
team  members  wearing  MK-17  gas  masks 
undergo  a simulated  chemical  attack.  LCDs 
conduct  casualty  control  exercises  and  offload  a 
machine  repair  trailer. 
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Clockwise  from  left:  NCC  Teddy  Siedlecki  signals  landing 
craft  to  begin  their  approach  toward  the  beach.  As  a PhibCB 
Two  sailor  treats  a "wounded  aggressor"  not  far  away. 

BMU  Two  members  engage  in  a fire  fight  on  the  beachhead. 


The 

Beach  Group 
Organization 


The  beach  groups  were  created  in  1948 
as  a result  of  lessons  learned  in  the  Pacific 
Islands-hopping  assault  operations  of 
World  War  II.  Their  basic  mission  is  to 
provide  equipment  and  support  needed  to 
land  a force  of  40,000  to  50,000 
Marines — no  small  task. 

Even  though  equipment  and  techniques 
have  been  modernized,  the  mission  re- 
mains essentially  unchanged:  to  provide 
under  battle  conditions  the  command, 
communications,  control  and  specially 
equipped  teams  needed  to  hasten  the  flow 
of  troops,  equipment  and  supplies  from 
ship  to  shore  and  across  the  beaches.  Addi- 
tionally, the  beach  group  and  its  subordi- 
nate commands  evacuate  casualties,  refu- 
gees and  POWs,  and  provide  perimeter 
defense  of  the  landing  beach  area. 

Commander  Naval  Beach  Group  Two 
falls  under  the  operational  command  of 
Commander  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  reports  directly  to  Com- 
mander Amphibious  Group  Two.  The 
beach  group  is  made  up  of  three  compo- 
nents, responsible  for  specific  aspects  of 
an  amphibious  assault.  They  are  Assault 
Craft  Unit  Two,  Amphibious  Construction 
Battalion  Two  and  Beachmaster  Unit  Two. 

In  a beachhead  invasion,  ComNav- 
BeachGru  Two  becomes  the  “beach 
party,”  the  naval  element  of  the  Marine 
shore  party.  These  two  parties  work  to- 
gether to  control  and  to  coordinate  the  lo- 
gistics buildup  and  support  the  landing 
force. 

During  the  assault,  ComNavBeachGru 
directs  the  beach  party  consisting  of  his 
staff  and  the  three  subordinate  units  in  sup- 


port of  a division-sized  amphibious  assault 
landing. 

Assault  Craft  Unit  Two  is  made  up  of 
some  68  assault  craft/boats  which  transfer 
all  troops,  heavy  equipment  and  supplies 
ashore.  The  66-ton  landing  craft  mecha- 
nized (LCM-8),  handled  by  a crew  of  four, 
can  transport  the  largest  USMC  combat- 
loaded  tank,  60  tons  of  cargo  or  200 
troops.  The  landing  craft  utility,  with  a 10- 
man  crew,  can  carry  up  to  three  heavy 
tanks,  180  tons  of  cargo  or  400  troops. 
ACU-2  also  provides  repair  teams  which 
perform  on-the-spot  craft  repairs. 

Beachmaster  Unit  Two  controls  the 
landing  ships,  landing  craft  and  Navy 
beach  party  operations  from  the  surf  zone 
to  the  high  water  mark.  The  unit  places 


markers  which  designate  beaching  sites  for 
causeway  piers,  landing  ships  and  landing 
craft,  and  also  provides  salvage  support 
and  assistance  for  stranded  or  disabled 
boats. 

Another  vital  service  of  the  beachmaster 
units  is  providing  the  communication  link 
between  the  ships  and  the  landing  force. 
With  radio  and  visual  signals,  the  beach- 
master  coordinates  all  unit  movements  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  beaches.  All  unit  mem- 
bers are  combat-trained  for  perimeter  self- 
defense. 

Amphibious  Construction  Battalion  Two 
provides  the  pontoon  causeway,  bulk  fuel 
and  camp  support  elements  to  the  beach 
party  in  support  of  the  amphibious  task 
force.  In  wartime  conditions,  PhibCB  Two 
members  assemble,  emplace,  repair  and 
maintain  the  90-foot  sections  of  causeway 
which  run  from  the  LSTs  to  the  beach, 
thus  providing  an  overwater  floating 
bridge  for  heavy  equipment.  They  also  put 
together  and  install  the  fuel  lines  for  ship- 
to-shore  fuel  delivery;  provide  for  limited 
beach  improvement,  camp  support  and 
combat-ready  perimeter  defense  forces. 


LCUs  in  the  “wet  ramp  touchdown  "position 
during  the  amphibious  assault. 
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Members  of  Naval  Reserve  Petroleum  Detachment  110  of  Houston, 
Texas,  tour  offshore  oil  facilities  south  of  New  Orleans.  Above  (l-r) 
are  Rear  A dm.  Delbert  H.  Beumer,  Cmdr.  Gordon  Juhl,  Rear  Adm. 
Thomas  G.  Lilly  and  Capt.  Robert  E.  Wickman.  The  140-foot  Lee 
C.  Moore  derrick  looms  in  the  background. 
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Reservists 

Members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Petro- 
leum Office  Detachment  1 10  of  Houston, 
Texas,  got  a close  look  at  the  offshore  oil 
facilities  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  with  a 
tour  of  the  Louisiana  Oil  Offshore  Port, 
the  nation’s  first  supertanker  unloading  ter- 
minal, and  neaby  Shell  Oil's  Bay  Mar- 
chand  Block  Two  Oilfield. 

The  visit  was  hosted  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam L.  Home,  Commander  Readiness 
Region  10,  and  was  arranged  by  the  re- 
gion’s logistics  officer.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander James  T.  Dickey. 

The  26-member  group  departed  the 
Naval  Air  Station  New  Orleans  in  four  hel- 
icopters provided  by  the  Fourth  Marine 
Air  Wing.  Joining  the  group  were  Rear 
Admiral  Delbert  H.  Beumer,  reserve  direc- 
tor of  the  Naval  Fuels  Program,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Thomas  G.  Lilly,  director  of  Pro- 
gram Six,  Reserve  Cargo  Handling  Battal- 
ions. 

First  stop  was  the  LOOP  Operations 
Center  in  Galliano,  La.,  where  all  func- 
tions of  the  LOOP  are  governed  by  the 


Tour  Offshore  Sites 


cargo  transfer  supervisor.  The  center  is 
near  the  Clovelly  Salt  Dome  storage  ter- 
minal where  oil  from  supertankers  is 
stored. 

“During  the  past  decade,”  said  LOOP’S 
president.  Bill  Read,  “supertankers  of 
more  than  175,000-ton  capacity  have  been 
delivering  crude  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
and  other  producing  areas  directly  to  re- 
fineries in  Europe,  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
single  natural  harbor  to  receive  these  large 
ships.  Since  we  can’t  bring  the  ship  to  the 
port,  LOOP  takes  the  ‘port’  to  the  ship.” 
He  added  that  this  is  because  of  their  deep 
drafts — some  as  much  as  90  feet. 

By  helicopters,  the  group  then  visited 
the  LOOP  platform  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  the  group  approached  the  bright  yellow 
structure,  the  1,100-foot  supertanker  New 
York  City  could  be  seen  moored  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  platform.  LOOP  looks  like 
any  other  offshore  oil  platform  except  that 
it  has  a tanker  or  two  nearby. 

Once  aboard  the  platform,  LOOP  Su- 
perintendent Michael  J.  LeBlanc  told  the 
group,  “We  have  to  be  on  constant  lookout 
for  marine  traffic  that  might  go  between  us 
and  the  ship  because  of  the  1 ,050  foot-long 
hoses  that  take  the  crude  oil  off  the  ship. 
We  have  the  capability  of  unloading  two 
ships  at  a time,  as  long  as  they  have  similar 
crude,  but  we  usually  unload  one  super- 
tanker at  a time. 


“When  oil  reaches  the  platform,”  he 
continued,  “it  is  ‘boosted’  to  shore  by 
three  pumps  capable  of  moving  oil  at  rates 
of  up  to  100,000  barrels  per  hour.” 

LeBlanc  explained  that  the  oil  from  the 
New  York  City  was  the  first  shipment  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  that  LOOP 
has  handled. 

The  reserve  group  rounded  out  its  tour 
by  visiting  the  sprawling  Bay  Marchand 
offshore  system  10  miles  from  the  LOOP 
platform.  The  system  has  a 900-foot  walk 
bridge  connecting  three  oil  production 
structures.  There  the  reservists  viewed  the 


drilling  operations  atop  one  of  the  plat- 
forms. The  visitors  watched  men  manhan- 
dle 90-foot-length  pipes  as  they  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  10,000  feet. 

Admiral  Lilly  summed  up  the  visit:  “We 
in  the  Navy  cannot  get  where  we  want  to 
go  without  fuel  oil  and  the  Gulf  Coast  area 
is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  oil  in  the 
world.  The  reserve  petroleum  units  should 
be  as  knowledgeable  as  possible  of  the  sta- 
tus of  our  oil  industry.  This  visit  was  a 
unique  opportunity  for  us  to  gain  more 
knowledge.” 

—Story  and  photos  by  Lt.  Crndr.  Lynn  Howell 
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at  USS  Fahrion 


USS  Fahrion  (FFG  22),  one  of  the 
Navy’s  newest  Perry-class  frigates,  re- 
cently put  to  sea  for  its  shakedown 
cruise.  Fahrion' s plank  owner  crew 
members,  who  had  trained  together  as 
the  pre-commissioning  team,  were  on 
board  to  take  the  ship  from  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  its  new  home  port  in  May- 
port,  Fla.  Also  on  board  was  Navy 
combat  artist  William  E.  Ryan,  along 
with  reserve  Lieutenant  Commander 
Thomas  C.  Pinard  who  interviewed 
some  of  the  men  Ryan  used  as  subjects 
of  his  drawings. 

A noted  marine  artist  who  grew  up 
around  water  and  who  has  studied  and 
lived  on  both  coasts,  Ryan  saw  the  Fah- 
rion as  a self-contained  community 
where  the  men  lived  in  a world  of  their 
own  making.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  these  professionals.  Daily 
they  completed  the  ordinary  tasks  re- 
quired to  keep  their  ship  in  good  condi- 
tion, while  keeping  themselves  physical- 
ly healthy  and  mentally  alert.  Ryan  saw 
life  on  Fahrion  as  condensed,  a study  in 
human  nature,  with  the  inhabitants  cre- 
ating their  own  pattern  of  responses 
and  interaction. 

With  his  artist’s  eye  and  skillful 
hands,  Ryan  transferred  his  mental  im- 
pressions of  the  Fahrion  men  into 
graphic  form,  infusing  his  own  feelings 
into  his  drawings.  They  are  a record  of 
a life  that  only  a sailor  understands. 

—JED 
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“She’s  like  a race  horse,  sensitive,  highbred,  delicate  to  the  touch.” 

William  E.  Ryan’s  comments  during  the  shakedown  cruise  of  USS 
Fahrion  (FFG  22)  reflect  the  manner  of  the  frigate’s  bearing  but,  more 
importantly,  the  care  taken  by  this  thoroughbred’s  trainers  and  han- 
dlers— Fahrion' s crew. 

Ryan  was  invited  aboard  by  Commander  Tom  Daly,  Fahrion' s first 
commanding  officer,  who  had  been  so  impressed  with  Ryan’s  artwork 
that  he  wanted  the  artist  to  create  a visual  record  of  the  frigate.  The 
tour  for  the  Navy  combat  artist  aboard  Fahrion  was  coordinated  by 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Information  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ryan’s  sketches,  along  with  an  oil  painting  of  the  ship  (this  month’s 
cover),  bring  to  life  the  members  of  the  crew  during  the  ship’s  transit 
from  Seattle  to  Mayport,  Fla. 

“What  I saw  were  highly  professional  people,  working  on  sensitive 
computerized  systems  and  also  doing  all  the  day-to-day  things  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  a ship  like  Fahrion  under  way,”  said  Ryan. 

The  officers  and  crew  also  shared  the  artist’s  feelings  and — while 
under  way  to  Mayport — some  commented  on  Fahrion,  the  Navy  and 
life  at  sea. 

For  Ensign  Robert  Esker,  Fahrion  is  a move  into  the  highest  state  of 
the  art.  “The  gas  turbine  is  outstanding,  but  it  requires  a lot  more 
training.  We’re  no  longer  dealing  with  hammer  mechanics,  and  my 
men  make  up  a top  flight  engineering  crew — you  can  see  it  in  their 
care.”  Esker,  an  LDO  and  the  bull  ensign  on  Fahrion,  figures  that  a 
shakedown  cruise  of  6,500  miles  is  an  excellent  way  for  ship  and  crew 
to  come  together. 

“Establishing  an  organization  together  has  been  one  of  the  exciting 
highlights  of  serving  on  the  pre-commissioning  crew,”  said  Chief 
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Quartermaster  Walter  Fanton.  The  chief,  who  has  called  the  Navy 
home  for  22  years,  feels  these  new  frigates  are  providing  a great  op- 
portunity for  senior  enlisted  people  to  gain  more  of  a management 
role.  “Chiefs  are  in  division  officer  billets,  leading  petty  officers  are 
moving  into  billets  normally  held  by  chiefs,  and  that’s  important  to 
the  men  moving  up.”  Fanton  is  a veteran  of  six  sea  tours  and  a year 
commanding  a river  patrol  boat  in  Vietnam. 

“The  initial  voyage  of  the  Fahrion  is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  all 
hands,”  said  commanding  officer  Commander  Tom  Daly.  “For  me, 
if  organization  is  established  and  leadership  is  exercised  properly,  our 
new  people  will  learn  by  experiencing  operating  procedures  correctly 
the  first  time,  not  through  folklore.” 

Daly  added  that  a smaller  crew  presents  a realistic  challenge  for 
leadership — an  echo  of  Fanton’s  contention.  But  Fahrion' s CO  also 
said  that  the  leadership  role  requires  an  active  management  role  with 
responsibility  down  to  the  lowest  level,  and  no  place  to  hide. 

With  service  aboard  five  ships,  Disbursing  Clerk  First  Class  Hous- 
ton Nickelson  Jr.  finds  life  aboard  Fahrion  demanding,  but  he  is  quite 
comfortable  and  enjoys  the  challenge. 

Mess  Management  Specialist  Seaman  Dale  Hempseed,  on  his  first 
ship,  enjoys  every  minute  of  it.  Commenting  on  the  workload,  Hemp- 
seed  said,  “The  duty  isn’t  that  difficult,  and  most  of  the  men  coming 
through  the  mess  lines  are  not  complaining.” 

Summing  it  up  after  an  almost  24-hour  evolution  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  one  sailor  in  the  midships  passageway  was  heard  to  say,  “It 
was  another  fine  Navy  day.”  — By  Lt.  Cmdr.  Thomas  C.  Pinard 
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Guam  Rescues 
Yugoslav  Sailor 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  quick  thinking  and 
decisive  actions  on  the  part  of  USS  Guam 
(LPH  9)  sailors,  a machinist  from  the 
Yugoslavian  freighter  Ucka  might  not  have 
survived. 

Guam  was  in  transit  recently  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  New  Orleans  when  Coast 
Guard  Station,  New  Orleans  relayed  a 
message  that  a 28-year-old  Ucka  crewman 
had  been  seriously  injured.  A piston  in  the 
main  engine  crankcase  had  fallen,  crush- 
ing the  man’s  left  knee  and  thigh,  resulting 
in  multiple  fractures,  and  his  blood  pres- 
sure was  rapidly  dropping.  It  had  taken 
two  hours  to  free  him.  Ucka  did  not  have 
medical  people  aboard. 

The  Coast  Guard  proposed  to  medevac 
the  sailor  with  one  of  their  helos  using 
Guam  as  a refueling  station;  due  to  heavy 
fog  and  the  long  distance,  it  would  take 
five  hours  to  complete  the  procedure. 
Guam's  skipper,  Captain  A.E.  Weseleskey, 
quickly  decided  to  launch  the  ship’s  UH1- 
N Astro  Niner  helicopter. 

Commanders  Chuck  McLaughlin  and 
Buck  Carlton  took  off  in  Astro  Niner  ac- 
companied by  Guam's  doctor,  Lieutenant 
Ira  Knepp,  and  Hospital  Corpsman  Third 
Class  Brad  Roberts.  Weather  conditions 
were  worsening — a low  ceiling  and  rain 
showers  allowed  for  only  three  to  four 
miles  visibility.  Compounding  the  prob- 
lem, the  helicopter  was  not  configured 
with  sophisticated  electronic  navigation 
equipment  for  such  a long-range  mission. 
Through  information  passed  from  Guam's 
combat  information  center  by  Operations 
Specialist  First  Class  Jim  Bishop,  the  helo 
was  able  to  find  the  Yugoslavian  freighter. 

Once  Ucka' s deck  was  cleared  of  cranes 
and  cargo,  the  medical  team  was  lowered. 
They  administered  the  life-saving  intrave- 
nous solution,  stabilizing  the  sailor’s  blood 
pressure. 

Meanwhile,  the  Coast  Guard  helo  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  and  the  patient  and 
medical  team  were  lifted  aboard  and 
whisked  back  to  Guam.  The  injured  sailor 
needed  blood  badly,  and  47  volunteers 


A salute,  a handshake,  a new  commander.  Canadian  Forces  Commodore  Hugh  M.D. 
MacNeil  (right)  relieves  Dutch  Commodore  Jan  J.  Leeflang  as  the  16th  commander  of 
NATO’s  Standing  Naval  Forces  Atlantic,  the  world’s  first  international  permanent  naval 
squadron  to  operate  in  peacetime.  Command  of  the  force  is  rotated  annually  among  the 
contributing  NATO  navies.  StaNavForLant  is  currently  composed  of  Canadian  helicopter 
destroyer  HMCS  Huron , which  serves  as  flagship;  German  frigate  FGS  Ausburg-,  Dutch 
frigate  HNLMS  Van  Nes:  British  frigate  HMS  Danae\  and  American  guided  missile 
destroyer  USS  Sellers  (DDG  1 1). 


aboard  Guam  came  forward  to  donate.  Af- 
ter stabilization,  the  patient  was  returned 
to  the  Coast  Guard  helo  and  flown  to  a 
New  Orleans  hospital  where  his  leg  was 
saved. 

In  a letter  of  appreciation,  Rear  Admiral 
W.H.  Stewart,  Commander  Eighth  Coast 


Guard  District,  praised  the  efforts  of  all 
involved  and  conveyed  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  Ucka' s master. 

— Story  by  Ensign  John  E.  Dawson 
and  J03  Jim  Brandli 
— Photo  by  PH3  Pepe  DeGracia 
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Jason’s  Ironman 

Romanticists  refer  to  the  days  of 
“wooden  ships  and  iron  men.”  Though  the 
wooden  ships  have  gone,  the  iron  men 
have  not. 

Living  proof  is  Hull  Maintenance  Tech- 
nician First  Class  Barry  O’Brien  in  the  re- 
pair ship  USS  Jason  (AR  8).  The  Pacific 
Fleet  sailor  placed  147th  out  of  600  with  a 
time  of  12  hours  and  23  minutes  in  Ha- 
waii’s Ironman  Triathlon  in  February. 


This  world-famous  event  consists  of  a 
2.4-mile  open  ocean  swim,  a 112-mile 
bike  race  and  a 26.2-mile  marathon.  It  was 
first  held  in  1978  and  now  attracts  com- 
petitors from  all  over  the  world. 

Most  entrants  train  intensively  from  four 
to  six  months  before  the  event  and  average 
40-60  miles  running,  4-10  miles  swim- 
ming and  100-200  miles  bicycling  per 
week. 

O’Brien’s  training  consisted  of  bicycling 
between  his  Waikiki  apartment  and  Pearl 


Reserves  need  EDOs 

The  Naval  Reserve  needs  engineering 
duty  officers.  EDOs,  who  are  designator 
1415,  are  in  short  supply  throughout  the 
reserve  force,  and  qualified  applicants  will 
be  immediately  placed  in  pay  billets. 

There  are  two  sources  of  Naval  Reserve 
EDOs — by  direct  appointment  to  ensign  or 
by  change  of  designator,  principally  from 
the  unrestricted  line.  The  direct  appoint- 
ment source  offers  enlisted  members  who 
hold  an  engineering  or  science  degree  an 


excellent  opportunity  for  a commission. 

The  program  also  offers  midgrade  re- 
serve officers  a chance  to  switch  to  a re- 
serve career  community  with  an  expanding 
mobilization  role  and  with  excellent  pro- 
motion opportunities  as  well. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  Code  37,  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  at 
Autovon  363-1250;  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command,  SEA  01 R,  Autovon  222-5926; 
the  engineering  duty  officer  at  any  Naval 
Reserve  Readiness  Command;  or  by  con- 
tacting a Navy  recruiter. 


Harbor  every  day,  swimming  at  the  base 
pool  during  the  lunch  hour  and  running  in 
the  evenings. 

Because  of  time  constraints,  O’Brien 
trained  only  two  months  before  the  com- 
petition and  suffered  a knee  injury  three 
weeks  before  the  event,  which  made  his 
finish  that  much  more  remarkable.  “It  was 
easier  than  I expected,”  said  O'Brien. 
“There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  I would  finish.” 

Jason's  ironman  now  plans  to  run  in 
Oahu’s  Windward  Marathon  as  a warm-up 
for  the  island’s  Run  For  The  Sun — a 36- 
mile  run  to  the  Haleakala  Crater. 

“The  hardest  thing  about  that  run  is  that 
it’s  all  uphill,”  said  O’Brien.  “But  if  I 
start,  I know  I’ll  be  able  to  finish  it.” 

— Story  by  Lt.j.g.  Anneliese  M.  Lillard 
— Photo  by  PHI  E.E.  Murphy 


Master  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate  Jim  E. 
Brooks  of  the  USS  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 
(SSBN  658)  is  the  third  U.S.  Navy  sub- 
mariner to  receive  the  Neptune  Trophy. 
Presented  annually,  the  award  honors  the 
officer  or  enlisted  man  on  active  duty  who 
has  completed  the  most  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile deterrent  patrols.  Brooks  was  recog- 
nized for  his  27  deterrent  patrols,  equal  to 
almost  seven  years  of  submerged  service. 

Photo  by  PH3  Tom  O 'Shea 
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Award  to  Civilian 


Intrepid  Halfway  Home.  The  aircraft  carrier  Intrepid  makes  a stopover  in  Bayonne, 
N.J.,  en  route  to  New  York  City’s  Pier  86 — its  new  home.  Intrepid,  now  decommis- 
sioned, will  become  a floating  sea-air-space  museum  after  an  extensive  overhaul.  (See 
October  1981  All  Hands.)  The  38-year-old  veteran  served  with  distinction  in  three 
wars— World  War  II,  Korean  and  Vietnam— and  aided  the  U.S.  space  program  by  recov- 
ering the  Gemini  3 astronauts  Gus  Grissom  and  Roger  Chaffee  after  America’s  first 
three-orbit  space  flight  in  1965.  Intrepid  Square  in  New  York  City  is  scheduled  to  open 
later  this  year;  the  overall  project  will  take  almost  10  years  to  complete. 


William  Engbrecht,  an  engineering 
technician  wtih  the  Crew  Systems  Branch 
at  the  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point 

r 

Mugu,  Calif.,  recently  received  a “Special 
Award  in  Naval  Aviation  Physiology"  for 
his  expertise  regarding  aircrew  life  support 
equipment  and  ejection  systems. 

Engbrecht  is  the  first  civilian  to  receive 
the  award,  which  has  been  given  only  four 
times  since  it  was  originated  in  1969.  Ac- 
cording to  the  citation,  he  has  come  to  be 
known  as  “the  authority”  on  form-fit 
helmets,  visual  target  acquisition  system 
helmets  and  aircraft  on-board  oxygen 
generating  systems. 

Navy  Historian  Retires 

Dr.  William  J.  Morgan,  senior  civilian 
historian  and  head  of  the  Historical  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  Naval  Historical  Cen- 
ter, Washington,  D.C.,  retired  recently  af- 
ter 36  years  of  federal  service. 

Morgan  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
World  War  II  and  during  the  Korean  War. 

He  continued  his  military  service  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

During  his  many  years,  from  1954  until 
retirement,  with  the  Naval  Historical  Cen- 
ter, Morgan  was  responsible  for  a wide 
range  of  activities,  especially  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  eight-volume  Naval  Docu- 
ments of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
which  he  became  editor  in  1970.  Among 
his  other  publications  are  Autobiography 
of  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S. 
Navy,  Civil  War  Naval  Chronology  and 
Naval  Chronology,  World  War  II,  plus  nu- 
merous articles  in  professional  journals, 
magazines  and  encyclopedias. 

In  1981,  Morgan  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award  and 
became  the  first  federal  employee  whose 
government  service  was  in  the  humanities 
to  receive  this  award. 
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Quality  of  Life  In  Navy 
Goes  Up 

More  than  500  Navy  people.  Marines 
and  civilians  attended  a symposium  held  in 
San  Diego  in  late  February  to  discuss  is- 
sues encompassing  morale,  retention  and 
the  overall  quality  of  today’s  Navy. 

The  Quality  of  Life  Symposium,  spon- 
sored by  the  Commanders  Naval  Air 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engi- 
neers, featured  25  workshops,  74  exhibits 
and  included  speeches  from  force  com- 
manders and  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Navy  for  Manpower  E.C. 
Grayson. 

Workshops  and  exhibits  covered  the 
need  for  improvement  and  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  various  aspects  of  Navy  life 
ashore  and  afloat.  Speeches  highlighted 
the  importance  of  “quality  of  life”  Navy- 
wide. 

“A  healthy,  happy,  satisfied  sailor  (and 
his  family)  makes  for  a stronger,  more  ef- 
fective Navy,”  was  a statement  heard  fre- 
quently throughout  the  symposium  from 
speakers  like  co-hosts  Vice  Admiral  Rob- 
ert F.  Schoultz,  Commander  Naval  Air 
Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Kilcline,  Commander  Naval 
Air  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

This  was  the  Naval  Air  Force's  third 
Quality  of  Life  Symposium.  The  first  two 
were  held  in  San  Diego  in  1978  and  1980. 
Future  seminars  are  planned  every  two 
years  after  the  ideas  from  each  seminar  are 
aired  and  tested  throughout  the  fleets. 

Speaking  at  the  luncheon  on  the  final 
day  of  the  three-day  symposium,  Admiral 
James  D.  Watkins,  at  the  time  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  reminded  the 
group  that  the  military  has  gone  through  a 
bad  period  in  which  it  was  once  looked 
down  upon  to  a position  today  in  which  the 
nation  now  realizes  that  the  military  needs 
to  be  treated  better. 

From  admirals  to  master  chiefs  and  om- 
budsmen, the  symposium  was  judged  an 
unqualified  success  and  a much-needed 
tool  in  the  fight  to  keep  talented,  trained 
individuals  in  today’s  growing  Navy. 


Adm.  James  D.  Watkins  ( center ) and  Vice  Adm.  Robert  F.  Schoultz,  co-hosts  of  the  1982  Quality  of  Life 
Symposium,  watch  a demonstration  of  the  use  of  a HydroGym , one  of  the  displays  at  the  1982 
symposium.  Photo  by  PHC  Claudie  Johnson. 


King  Olav  V of  Norway  (center)  visited  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7)  during  NATO 
exercises  this  year  in  the  northern  Atlantic.  The  monarch  and  his  group  toured  the 
helicopter  carrier,  remarking  on  the  smartness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  crew.  Guadalcanal 
and  Amphibious  Squadron  Six  were  participating  in  Exercise  Alloy  Express,  a sea-land 
exercise  concerned  with  the  defense  of  NATO’s  northern  flank.  Captain  VC.  Smith 
(left).  Commander  Amphibious  Squadron  Six,  and  Guadalcanal's,  skipper.  Captain  T.  A 
Mercer,  are  with  King  Olav  on  the  bridge.  Photo  by  PH2  R.B.  Crookshank. 
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USS  Portland 


A chilling  breeze  swept  the  weather 
decks  of  USS  Portland  (LSD  37)  as  crew 
members  and  embarked  units  stowed  sup- 
plies brought  aboard  that  February  morn- 
ing. Winter  blues  and  jackets  were  the  pre- 
scribed uniform.  In  just  a few  days,  how- 
ever, the  weather  would  be  warmer,  and 
the  crew  would  change  to  summer  whites. 
In  a few  hours,  after  months  of  prepara- 
tion, Portland  would  be  leaving  Little 
Creek  Amphibious  Base  for  warmer  wa- 
ters. Caribbean  Operations  82  would  be 
under  way. 

During  the  six-week  cruise,  dock  land- 
ing ship  Portland  put  into  1 1 ports  in  the 
Caribbean,  Central  and  South  America. 
Admiral  Harry  D.  Train  II,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  Atlantic,  was  in  opera- 
tional control  during  the  first  two  weeks. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Ambassador 
Robert  Anderson,  special  assistant  for  in- 
ternational affairs,  during  stops  at  San  An- 
dres Island,  Colombia;  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica; Bridgetown,  Barbados;  and  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 

Admiral  Harry  D.  Train  //  (right),  Commander  in 
Chief  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  answers  questions  from 
crew  and  embarked  troops  on  USS  Portland 
during  Caribbean  Operations  82  which  included 
visits  to  orphanages , band  concerts,  soccer 
matches  and  donating  blood  to  a Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  hospital. 


Vice  Admiral  John  D.  Johnson  Jr., 
Commander,  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  represented  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks 
when  Portland  stopped  at  Kingstown,  St. 
Vincent;  St.  John’s,  Antigua;  Basseterre, 
St.  Kitts;  Philipsburg,  St.  Maarten  and 
Fort-de- France,  Martinique. 

Vice  Admiral  James  R.  Sanderson,  dep- 
uty and  chief  of  staff.  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  completed  the 


final  two  weeks  with  visits  to  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  Venezuela,  and  the  transit  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama  City, 
Panama.  This  marked  the  first  time  a 
Caribbean  Operations  ship  had  gone 
through  the  canal  as  part  of  the  exercise. 

Unlike  the  two  previous  cruises  which 
emphasized  tactical  warfare  capability. 
Caribbean  Operations  82  emphasized  the 
civic  and  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
Navy.  A 26-man  Seabee  detachment  from 
Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  One, 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  was  embarked  in  Port- 
land. “We  accomplished  exactly  what  we 
had  hoped  by  showing  the  local  people  the 
tasks  Seabees  are  capable  of  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  we  can  complete  these 
tasks,”  said  officer  in  charge  Lieutenant 
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Commander  John  R.  Dunbar. 

The  Seabees,  living  up  to  their  “Can 
Do”  motto,  left  completed  construction 
projects  almost  everywhere  they  went. 
Civic  action  projects  included  partially  re- 
building a home  on  San  Andres  Island, 
Colombia;  clearing  and  grading  almost 
three  acres  of  land  for  a school  playground 
and  erecting  a 90-by-  10-foot  hospital  roof 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica;  creating  a 700-1  in- 
ear-foot access  road  in  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
dos; removing  1,000  cubic  yards  of  sedi- 
ment from  a river  bed  and  repairing  a 
washed-out  road  in  Kingstown,  St.  Vin- 
cent; regrading  a dirt  road  in  Basseterre, 
St.  Kitts;  and  rejuvenating  a little  league 
ball  field  in  Philipsburg,  St.  Maarten. 

During  Carib  Ops  82,  the  hand-picked 
detail  was  separated  into  two  teams.  While 
one  was  ashore,  the  other  was  in  Port- 
land's, well  deck  helping  thousands  of  visi- 
tors as  they  viewed  static  and  audio-visual 


displays  depicting  the  Naval  Construction 
Force’s  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  ef- 
forts and  capabilities. 

While  the  admirals  and  their  staffs  were 
ashore,  meeting  with  civilian  and  military 
dignitaries,  other  embarked  units  carried 
out  their  missions. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  Band  from  Norfolk, 
Va. , performed  concerts  ashore  and  played 
musical  tributes  to  the  countries  visited 
during  numerous  ceremonies  and  official 
functions. 

The  45-man  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Cere- 
monial Guard  detachment,  led  by  First 
Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Rychlik,  guard  of- 
ficer, Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  con- 
ducted sunset  parades  and  rendered  honors 
to  visiting  dignitaries. 

The  Marine  Corps  Silent  Drill  Team  put 
on  impressive  performances  in  each  of  the 
ports.  In  St.  Vincent,  the  prime  minister 
said,  “Indeed  your  men  have  set  a new 
standard  of  excellence  in  military  drill.” 

A five-man  U.S.  Coast  Guard  detach- 
ment demonstrated  its  32-foot  port  and 
waterways  boat  to  visitors  including  local 
coast  guard,  police,  and  custom  and  de- 
fense officials.  The  boat’s  capabilities  in- 
clude search  and  rescue,  port  security,  fire- 
fighting, towing  and  pollution  response. 

Portland's,  crew  was  just  as  busy  as  the 
embarked  units.  Many  served  as  tour 
guides  while  others  played  on  the  ship’s 


baseball,  basketball,  volleyball  and  soccer 
teams,  challenging  local  competition  and 
furthering  good  relations  with  host  coun- 
tries. 

When  they  heard  that  the  general  hospi- 
tal in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  needed 
blood,  Portland  crew  members  donated  81 
pints.  Then,  in  a show  of  hospitality.  Port 
of  Spain’s  mayor  hosted  a city  hall  recep- 
tion for  the  entire  crew.  A similar  gesture 
was  made  by  the  governor  of  St.  Kitts. 

Local  medical  authorities  in  hospitals  on 
St.  Maarten  and  St.  Kitts  kept  the  ship’s 
electronics  technicians  busy.  The  techni- 
cians repaired  an  EKG  machine,  two  up- 
right blood  pressure  monitors,  a TV  moni- 
tor and  camera,  a vibrating  heat  pad,  and  a 
fetal  monitor  and  a compressor.  They  also 
repaired  a long-inoperative  government 
seismograph  on  St.  Vincent. 

“The  efforts  of  Portland  and  its  em- 
barked units  not  only  made  Caribbean 
Operations  82  a success  but  also  provided 
a valuable  contribution  toward  fostering 
good  relations  with  our  fellow  Caribbean 
nations,  especially  in  the  wake  of  the  pres- 
ident’s Caribbean  basin  initiatives,”  said 
Admiral  Train. 

— Story  by  J03  Paul  J.  Brawley 
—Photos  by  PHC  D.  R.  Mohr. 
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Sterett  Heroines 
Help  Smooth  Move 


When  the  guided  missile  cruiser  USS 
Sterett  (CG  31)  left  San  Diego  last  sum- 
mer for  its  new  home  port  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  an  odyssey 
began  for  a handful  of  unsung  hero- 
ines— the  wives  of  USS  Sterett  crew- 
men. 

As  their  husbands  began  the  23-day 
transit  to  the  ship’s  new  home,  the 
wives — with  local  Navy  help — set 
about  obtaining  passports  and  visas, 
overseeing  the  preparation  for  ship- 
ments of  household  goods  and  answer- 
ing countless  questions  from  their  chil- 
dren concerning  their  new  homes. 
These  responsibilities  added  somewhat 
to  the  apprehension  some  of  them  felt 
about  the  move,  but  it  hardly  deterred 
them  or  slowed  them  down.  Thanks  to 
planning  by  the  ship  and  Navy  com- 
mands at  San  Diego  and  Subic  Bay,  the 
move  for  the  wives  turned  out  to  be  an 
adventure  in  living. 

Sterett' s 65  wives  represented  the  full 
range  of  travelers  from  veterans  to  first 
timers.  Ensign  Ted  Dill’s  wife,  Chris, 
first  tasted  the  rigors  of  moving  over- 
seas at  the  age  of  seven  and  has  been  on 
the  move  ever  since.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gunner’s  Mate  First  Class  Bill 
Sports’  wife,  Dora,  lived  close  to  her 
native  North  Carolina  since  childhood 
and  had  never  traveled  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  experiences  the  women  encoun- 
tered in  the  move  to  Subic  Bay  may 
sound  familiar  to  many  Navy  families. 
Even  though  the  Navy  does  a geat  deal 
of  advance  planning  for  family  moves, 
last  minute  problems  still  arise.  Then, 
too,  this  move  was  to  a new  home  port, 


which  gave  added  dimension  to  the 
wives’  experiences. 

Sandra  Johnson,  wife  of  Master-at- 
Arms  First  Class  Bob  Johnson,  said 
she  managed  to  get  her  passport  just 
days  before  her  flight  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  it  took  three  messages  from 
the  Sterett  to  appropriate  offices  to 
move  her  passport  along. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  flying 
with  small  children,  there  were  delays 
brought  about  by  the  unexpected — 
such  as  the  air  controllers’  strike.  Bon- 
nie Dubs,  wife  of  Chief  Electronics 
Warfare  Technician  Werner  Dubs, 
logged  nearly  36  hours  in  airport  lay- 
over time  in  addition  to  the  20-hour 
flight. 

Finally,  they  all  arrived — landing 
either  at  Manila  Airport  or  Clark  Air 
Base.  Many  first  impressions  were 
blurred  by  jet  lag,  new  and  strange  sur- 
roundings, and  the  desire  to  be  re-unit- 
ed with  their  husbands. 

“When  I stepped  off  the  plane,  it 
was  extremely  hot,  and  it  was  drizzling. 
I wanted  to  turn  around  and  get  back 
on  the  plane,”  recalled  Bonnie  Dubs. 

Many  of  the  women  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  kaleidoscope  of  dodg- 
ing, honking  jeepneys,  picture-post- 
card scenes  of  bamboo  huts  with 
thatched  roofs,  rice  farmers  in  the 
fields  and  water  buffalo  grazing  along 
the  road. 

Most  families  received  temporary 
housing  at  the  San  Miguel  U.S.  Naval 
Communication  Station,  about  30 
miles  northwest  of  the  Subic  Naval 
Base.  This  housing  had  been  arranged 
in  advance.  The  Navy  command  pro- 


vided new  arrivals  with  hospitality  kits 
and  assigned  quarters  alongside  people 
permanently  assigned  to  the  station  to 
ease  their  transition.  The  houses  are 
spacious  and  modern  with  mountains 
on  one  side  and  the  South  China  Sea 
on  the  other.  For  all  its  charm  though, 
living  at  San  Miguel  means  an  hour’s 
ride  each  day  for  Sterett  husbands.  But 
some  wives  said  they  prefer  life  in  San 
Miguel  over  the  convenience  of  living 
in  Subic,  despite  the  fact  that  Subic  of- 
fers a larger  commissary  and  exchange. 

And  there  are  differences  as  well.  “I 
was  in  my  kitchen  one  day  when  some- 
one started  hollering  ‘snake,’  ” said 
Dora  Sports.  “We  contacted  the  Jun- 
gle Environment  Training  School,  and 
men  came  and  removed  a 10-foot  boa 
constrictor  from  the  tall  grass  in  my 
back  yard.”  Although  the  boa  had 
been  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  yard,  it 
was  quite  a surprise  to  Mrs.  Sports, 
who  had  never  seen  anything  bigger 
than  a garter  snake. 

Even  the  wives  whose  husbands  had 
served  a previous  tour  in  the  Philip- 
pines found  they  had  to  adjust  to  the 
idea  that  this  would  be  home  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  first  impulses  to  withdraw 
into  the  security  of  base  housing  gave 
way  to  a new  sense  of  adventure  for 
many  wives. 

Wicker  and  rattan  furniture  stores, 
small  cafes  and  local  marketplaces 


Wives,  families  and  well-wishers  welcome  USS 
Sterett  (CG  31)  to  its  new  home  port. 
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Sterett  Heroines 


lured  most  of  the  wives  to  the  com- 
munities around  Subic  and  San  Mi- 
guel. 

Listening  to  Dora  Sports  talk  about 
a dining  room  set  she  plans  to  buy  or 
hearing  Chris  Dill  tell  about  the  Big 
Foot  Cafe  where  native  friends  have 
made  her  children  a welcome  addition 
to  their  culture,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  many  Sterett  wives  have  already 
put  the  more  grueling  aspects  of  their 
displacement  behind  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  positive 
attitude  is  the  newly  formed  Sterett 
wives  club,  formed  to  help  tackle  prob- 
lems an  individual  might  find  difficult 
to  deal  with  alone.  Already  the  wives 
club  has  resolved  some  base  housing 
problems  and  various  requests  for  legal 
help. 

“ Sterett  wives  are  in  a unique  situa- 
tion,” Sandra  Johnson  said.  ‘‘We’re 
pioneers  in  a sense.  If  another  ship  gets 
assigned  here,  the  wives  will  benefit 
greatly  from  what  we’ve  been 
through.” 


Today,  many  Sterett  wives  are  opti- 
mistic about  their  stay  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Some  like  Chris  Dill  and  Bonnie 
Dubs  find  shopping  at  local  market- 
places thrilling;  others  enjoy  the  availa- 
bility of  low-cost  household  help.  In 
the  Philippines,  the  average  military  in- 
come can  provide  such  luxuries  as  a 
maid,  a groundskeeper  or  even  the 
services  of  a seamstress. 

Even  with  these  advantages,  there 
are  pitfalls,  however,  which  must  be 
avoided.  One  example  is  the  necessity 
to  have  insurance  for  hired  help. 

According  to  Bonnie  Dubbs,  “It  on- 
ly cost  us  $20  for  maximum  coverage 
for  our  groundskeeper,  maid  and 
seamstress.  So  if  our  groundskeeper 
has  an  accident,  we  avoid  a lot  of  legal 
problems  which  might  develop.” 

Pam  Adrian,  wife  of  Hull  Techni- 

USS  Sterett ’s  arrival  in  the  Philippines  marks  the 
beginning  of  a new  lifestyle  for  Bonnie  Dubs 
(below)  and  many  Navy  wives  with  shopping  in 
open-air  markets  becoming  part  of  their 
day-to-day  life. 


cian  First  Class  Patrick  Adrian,  is  one 
of  those  benefiting  most  from  her  over- 
seas tour.  When  her  husband  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Philippines  in  1965,  he  be- 
came friends  with  a Filipino  family — 
the  Sulvitas.  As  a result,  the  two  fami- 
lies visit  one  another  regularly,  and 
they  trade  laughs,  share  recipes  and 
compare  cultures. 

Although  assignment  to  the  Philip- 

Browsing  through  shops  featuring  native 
handwork  and  getting  acquainted  with  local 
transportation  have  become  interesting  pastimes 
for  some  Sterett  wives.  Bottom:  Pam  Adrian  and  a 
Filipino  neighbor  walk  their  pets.  Right:  Chris 
Dill  considers  the  purchase  of  a macrame  plant 
hanger. 


pines  has  drawn  families  like  the  Adri- 
ans and  Sulvitas  together,  other  fami- 
lies might  find  it  more  difficult  to  make 
adjustments. 

“A  sailor  who  was  stationed  in  the 
Philippines  told  us  before  we  came 
here  that  if  a marriage  is  weak  it  would 
probably  dissolve  here.  If  you  have  a 
strong  marriage,  a tour  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  make  it  stronger,”  Sandra 
Johnson  said.  ‘‘If  anything,  this  tour 
has  brought  my  husband  and  me  closer 
together.” 

For  others  like  Chris  Dill,  being  in 
the  Philippines  means  growing  on  a 
personal  level.  ‘‘I’ve  been  a mother 


non-stop  for  six-and-a-half  years.  Now 
that  I have  household  help,  1 can  do 
some  things  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do. 
Now  that  I’m  here,  I wouldn’t  trade  it 
for  the  world.  When  you’re  really  in 
paradise,  nobody  can  take  it  away 
from  you.” 

But  even  in  paradise,  some  people 
miss  the  basics. 

‘‘The  one  thing  I miss  is  a great  big 
salad,”  said  Sandra  Johnson. 

‘‘The  commissary  is  out  of  lettuce 
right  now.” 

— Story  by  J02  Glenn  H.  Jochttm 
— Photos  by  PHI  Pel  Barhante 
and  J02  Jochum 
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USS  Holland 

Home  at  Last 


Following  a six-year  deployment  to 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  the  submarine  ten- 
der USS  Holland  (AS  32)  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  re- 
cently in  preparation  for  an  overhaul  at 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard. 

Since  1976,  the  600-foot  tender  was 
forward-deployed  to  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  in  support  of  fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  USS  Holland  also  serviced 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  surface  combatants  and 
attack  submarines,  as  well  as  submarines 
of  the  British,  Netherlands  and  Canadian 
navies. 

An  official  welcoming  party  led  by  Rear 
Admiral  Albert  J.  Baciocco  Jr.,  Com- 
mander Submarine  Group  Six,  and  the 
mayor  of  North  Charleston  met  the  ship  as 
it  approached  Charleston  harbor.  To  the 
music  of  bagpipers  from  the  Citadel  and 
with  naval  station  fire  boats  playing  water 
skyward,  the  ship  steamed  up  the  Cooper 
River  to  the  naval  weapons  station,  where 
the  900  crew  members  were  reunited  with 
families  and  friends.  Family  members  who 
had  lived  in  Scotland  during  the  ship’s  as- 
signment there  had  returned  to  the  states 
earlier. 

For  Yeoman  Third  Class  Rick  Hen- 
dricks, a native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  spent 
19  months  in  Scotland,  the  homecoming 
was  the  welcome  conclusion  of  a seeming- 
ly endless  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  “It 
was  when  a lot  of  grown  men  start  to  cry. 
‘Ma  Bell’  says  that  long  distance  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  there,  but  that’s  not 
so.  The  closer  and  closer  we  got,  the  more 
the  adrenalin  was  flowing.  It’s  a good  feel- 
ing to  know  you  have  some  place  this 
wonderful  to  come  home  to,”  he  said. 

Laurens,  S.C.,  native  Hospitalman 
Gerald  Brown  found  his  nine  months  in 
Scotland  a culture  shock.  “The  weather 
was  not  really  inviting.  Being  from  the 


South,  it  was  very  difficult  for  me.  I’m 
very  glad  to  be  home,  in  familiar  sur- 
roundings. It’s  true  when  they  say  there  is 
no  place  like  home.” 

Ensign  Tom  Wing  of  the  ship’s  repair 
department  has  made  Summerville,  S.C., 
home  for  his  wife  and  two  sons  for  the  last 
1 1 years.  “I  was  in  Scotland  only  for  a 
month,  but  I had  been  there  before.  I really 
like  the  country  and  the  people,  but  this 
visit  was  not  one  of  the  best  because  I was 
separated  from  my  family.  I found  I really 
missed  Charleston,  even  though  when  I 
first  moved  here  I didn’t  particularly  care 
for  it.  The  tempo  of  living  here  is  slow,  I 
guess,  because  of  the  heat  and  humidity, 
and  that  took  a little  getting  used  to.” 

Wing,  who  participates  in  the  Navy’s 
Degree  Completion  program,  is  now 
enrolled  in  classes  at  the  Citadel.  “You 
really  can’t  beat  living  in  Charleston.  It’s  a 
wonderful  place  to  raise  a family.  I’ll  prob- 
ably retire  here.” 

Like  Wing,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Mike 
Lamontagne,  a San  Diego  native,  has 
made  Charleston  his  home.  “Coming  to 
Charleston  after  the  hard  work  and  hard 
weather  in  Holy  Loch  was  like  coming  to 
paradise.  I like  this  region  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  weather.  It’s  great  for  outdoor 
sports.  The  ‘summer’  in  Holy  Loch  lasted 
about  two  days.  There  were  a lot  of  new 
experiences  for  everyone  there— the 
beautiful  countryside,  the  historical  tradi- 
tions, European  travel  and  highland 
games— but  to  me,  Charleston  is  an  ideal 
location.  If  I would  not  have  been  coming 
back  here  to  Charleston,  I would  have 
probably  liked  to  stay  a little  while  longer 
in  Scotland.” 

“I  really  liked  Scotland,”  said  Ensign 
John  Gamber  of  St.  Louis.  “The  people 
there  are  great,  and  the  country  has  a lot  of 
charm  with  the  medieval  banquets,  the 


haggis,  the  bagpipers,  the  cowal  games, 
highland  dancing,  caber  throwing  and 
travel. 

“But  I guess  living  in  another  country 
makes  you  appreciate  your  own  more,” 
added  Gamber.  “Everyone  on  the  ship  was 
excited  about  coming  home.  There’s  just 
nothing  like  eating  a ‘Big  Mac.’  ” 

Commander  Richard  Harbeson,  execu- 
tive officer,  came  to  Charleston  and  the 
Holland  after  an  assignment  in  Hawaii. 
“Charleston  is  my  real  home,  and  being 
back  home  and  working  on  the  world’s 
greatest  tender  is  an  unbeatable  combina- 
tion,” he  said. 

In  1981,  the  “world’s  greatest  tender,” 
according  to  the  Holland  men  and  women, 
won  its  fifth  consecutive  Battle  Efficiency 
“E”  for  outstanding  overall  performance 
and  its  fifth  consecutive  Golden  Anchor 
Award  for  personnel  retention.  “I  don't 
know  of  any  other  ship  that  can  boast  that 
kind  of  record,”  Harbeson  said. 

But  there’s  more.  A green,  yellow,  blue 
and  red  vertically  striped  pennant  dis- 
played at  the  ship’s  foremast  denotes  a 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1978.  The 
ship’s  stack  displays  a gold  “E”  for  five 
consecutive  years  of  engineering  depart- 
ment excellence.  The  list  of  departmental 
awards  received  by  Holland  during  its 
most  recent  deployment  is  impressive  too: 
four  repair  R's;  four  damage  control  DCs; 
three  communications  C’s;  one  supply  E;  a 
gunnery  E;  and  a deck  department  D. 

Holland  earned  these  awards  through 
service  to  10  SSBNs.  The  tender  acted  as  a 
combination  ammunition  depot,  supply 
center,  shipyard  and  motel  to  its  brood  of 
submarines.  Now,  relieved  in  that  role  by 
USS  Hunley  (AS  31),  Holland  and  its 
crew  are  home  for  a long-deserved  rest. 

— Story  by  Susan  Worsham 
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Opening 
New  Worlds 


Second  Master  Lucien  Leys,  Master 
Benny  Philipsen,  Petty  Officer  Third  Class 
John  Askildt,  Chief  Writer  Angus  Neil 
Stuart  Holland  and  Senior  Chief  Store- 
keeper Werner  Peer  are  all  sailors  in  for- 
eign navies. 

About  the  only  common  element  among 
them  is  that  they’re  currently  pulling  over- 
seas duty  for  their  respective  navies— in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  either  aboard  U.S.  Navy 
ships  under  the  Personnel  Exchange  Pro- 
gram or  as  staff  members  at  Supreme  Al- 
lied Command  Atlantic. 

Just  as  U.S.  sailors  stationed  overseas 
represent  our  country,  so  do  these  sailors 
represent  theirs— Leys  and  Philipsen  of 
Belgium;  Askildt  from  Norway;  Holland 
from  Great  Britain;  and  Peer  from  West 
Germany. 

Each  has  a different  story  on  why  he 
joined  his  country’s  fleet  and  how  he  found 
himself  in  the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  naval  ports. 

Leys  and  Philipsen  both  joined  the 
Royal  Belgian  Navy  for  the  same  classic 
reason  U.S.  sailors  join  their  Navy— to  get 
a taste  of  the  world  and  its  cultures. 

“I  was  interested  in  going  to  sea  since  I 
was  7,”  said  Leys,  “so  I volunteered  when 
I was  16.”  Leys’  compatriot  beat  him  by  a 

MTR  Benny  Philipsen  (left)  and  2MR  Lucien 
Leys  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Navy  served  aboard 
USS  DuPont  (DD  941)  for  a year  under  the 
Personnel  Exchange  Program. 


year.  For  Philipsen  there  was  never  really  a 
choice,  “I  was  raised  in  a small  seaport 
town  (Oostende,  West  Flanders)  where  the 
only  jobs  available  were  on  the  waterfront. 
So,  when  I was  15,1  signed  . . . wanted  to 
travel  around.” 

Now  a veteran  of  eight  years,  he  intends 
to  stay  on  with  the  Royal  Belgian  Navy  for 
a career  of  at  least  25  years. 

Belgium’s  navy  turned  out  to  be  every- 
thing both  men  expected— extra  cash  for 
standing  duty,  double  money  for  standing 
watch  on  weekends  and  the  like — with  the 
exception  of  one  important  item,  lack  of 
travel. 

“Our  navy  is  pretty  small.  There  are 
about  5,000  men  and  women  in  the  entire 
fleet,  the  manpower  of  one  U.S.  carrier,” 
said  Leys.  “There  are  about  40  miles  of 
coastline  in  Belgium,  and  we’re  only  about 
the  size  of  your  state  of  Maryland.” 

Philipsen  added,  “In  1980  there  were 
about  50  ships  in  the  Belgian  fleet,  and 
since  we  don’t  have  a coast  guard  to  pro- 
tect the  shoreline,  that’s  what  our  navy 
does.  Our  main  job  is  to  guard  the  English 
Channel  and  North  Sea,  escort  convoys 
and  sweep  for  mines.  That  makes  for  lim- 
ited travel.” 

The  world  opened  up  for  the  Flemish 
sailors  about  two  years  ago  when  they  ap- 
plied for  Belgium’s  personnel  exchange 
program  in  the  United  States.  Their  PEP, 
like  its  U.S.  counterpart,  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  become  an  integrated 


part  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  As  sailors  cross 
oceans  to  board  each  other’s  ships,  it  is 
hoped  that  PEP  will  encourage  a better  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  host 
country  and  its  navy’s  missions. 

Competition  in  foreign  navies  for  PEP 
tours  is  fierce.  Basic  requirements  for  con- 
sideration are  that  candidates  have  an  ex- 
cellent service  record  with  regard  to  pro- 
fessional and  personal  qualifications  and 
that  they  pass  written  and  oral  exams  in  the 
host  nation’s  language. 

Of  12  applicants  vying  for  only  two 
available  spots,  Leys  and  Philipsen  were 
selected.  While  they  both  looked  forward 
to  their  U.S.  tour  and  the  travel  it  would 
bring,  they  also  knew  a lot  of  hard  work 
was  ahead  of  them. 

“Our  navy  mainly  does  mine  sweep- 
ing,” said  Philipsen.  “On  our  new  frig- 
ates, there  was  a need  for  training,  and 
since  the  U.S.  Navy  set  the  standards  on 
surface  warfare,  the  Belgian  navy  sent  us 
here  to  learn  the  operations  of  the  combat 
information  center. 

“Before  I came  to  USS  DuPont  (DD 
941),  I spent  a year  on  the  USS  Manitowoc 
(LST  1 1 80)  learning  all  about  amphibious 
warfare,  how  to  land  Marines  on  a beach- 
head. Now  I’m  discovering  how  to  run  a 
conventional  CIC,”  he  added. 

“It’s  very  interesting,”  said  Leys.  “The 
CICs  on  our  frigates  are  primarily  com- 
puter-operated. What  we’re  learning  on 
DuPont  is  how  to  handle  the  situation  in  a 
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conventional  manner  if  our  computer  were 
to  break  down.” 

It’s  in  DuPont's  CIC  that  Leys  and  Phi- 
lipsen  spend  most  of  their  on-duty  time.  In 
fact,  Philipsen  is  qualified  in  port  to  stand 
duty  as  CIC  watch  officer  as  well  as  quar- 
terdeck officer.  The  former  is  usually  as- 
signed to  a junior  officer. 

Like  Philipsen,  Leys  spent  a tour  aboard 
another  ship  before  joining  DuPont.  “I 
was  on  USS  La  Moure  County  (LST  1 194) 
and  spent  16  months  out  of  24  at  sea.”  He 
recalled  some  of  that  cruise,  like  the  week 
the  temperature  hovered  at  105  degrees 
with  no  air  conditioning  and,  again,  the  48 
days  without  a port  call . “But  it  wasn’t  all 
bad — I did  go  through  a shellback  initia- 
tion. It  was  a big  event  because  I was  the 
only  Belgian  aboard.” 

Leys  and  Philipsen  have  since  reported 
to  NATO  Headquarters  in  Bmssels  await- 
ing orders  to  what  will  probably  be  a Bel- 
gian frigate  CIC  team  or — they  hope — or- 
ders to  another  exchange  program. 

Moored  forward  of  DuPont  is  the 
guided  missle  frigate  USS  Richard  L.  Page 
(FFG  5).  Like  DuPont,  it  hosts  a sailor 
from  another  land— Versorgungsmeister 
Werner  Peer  of  Wilhelmshaven,  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany.  Translated, 
he’s  a senior  chief  storekeeper,  a 12-year 
veteran  of  the  Federal  German  navy. 

Peer’s  naval  careeri  began  when  he  re- 
ceived a draft  notice  1 from  the  army.  To 
avoid  pounding  ground,  he  volunteered  in- 
stead for  a four-ye^r  hitch  in  the  navy  be- 
cause volunteers  earn  more  money  than 
draftees.  After  his  initial  enlistment,  he 
kept  on  re-enlisting  for  various  schools  and 
assignments,  becoming  a career  man  in  the 
process. 

While  the  two-year  tour  with  Page  is 
Peer’s  first  under  PEP,  he’s  no  stranger  to 
U.S.  Navy  operating  forces  having  served 
previously  with  NATO’s  Standing  Naval 
Forces  Atlantic.  But  that  was  aboard  a 
German  vessel  where  language  and  cus- 
toms are  alike.  Things  were  a little  dif- 
ferent when  he  reported  to  Page. 

Though  Peer  speaks  English  fluently, 
there  was  still  the  matter  of  customs.  “I 
wasn’t  sure  how  things  were  going  to  turn 
out  here,  but  the  chiefs  and  officers  were 
all  extremely  helpful  in  bringing  me 
around,”  he  said.  “I  have  the  respect  of 
the  crew  and  feel  accepted  by  everyone. 


“It’s  quite  busy  in  supply,  and  since  I do 
a lot  of  manual  work  myself,  I have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  crew,”  Peer 
said.  “I’ve  discovered  that  the  average 
American  likes  to  live  as  an  individual. 
They’re  much  more  individualistic  than  in 
Europe,  but  American  sailors  like  to  party 
as  much  as  Germans  though.” 

Peer  said  the  only  problem  he  had  to 
face  was  the  lack  of  public  transportation. 
He  said  that  in  the  United  States  one  has  to 
drive  virtually  everywhere  compared  to 


Germany  where  trains  take  a person  from 
one  city  center  to  another. 

He’s  not  really  complaining  though. 
There  are  advantages  to  being  stationed  in 
the  United  States— extra  pay,  leave  and  a 
free  trip  back  to  Germany  once  a year  for 
what  is  called  “home  leave.”  He  also  has 
use  of  the  commissary  and  exchange,  a 
benefit  the  German  navy  does  not  have. 

Peer  claimed  his  greatest  experience  to 
date  involved  hunting.  He  had  hunted  at 
home  but  never  bagged  anything  larger 
than  a rabbit.  His  sponsor  introduced  him 
to  a hunting  club  which  enabled  him  to  nab 


a deer  one  weekend. 

“There  are  more  restrictions  on  hunting 
in  Germany,”  he  said.  “There,  hunting 
game  is  not  really  considered  a people’s 
sport.  It  goes  back  to  medieval  times  when 
only  earls  and  dukes  hunted.  Getting  that  j 
deer  was  the  greatest  thrill  I’ve  ever  had.” 

Another  highlight  of  his  tour  is  that  he 
hopes  to  have  his  U.S.  Navy  enlisted  war- 
fare specialist  badge  completed  by  the  time 
he  reports  back  to  Germany  for  temporary 
duty  in  September  1982. 


Versorgungsmeister  ( senior  chief  storekeeper) 
Werner  Peer  of  the  Federal  German  Navy 
spends  much  of  his  day  in  the  supply  depart- 
ment of  USS  Richard  L.  Page  (FFG  5)  going 
over  requisitions. 

As  with  the  Belgians,  if  the  opportunity 
should  arise  again,  he'd  repeat  the  tour.  “If 
the  chance  ever  comes  up  for  me  to  spon- 
sor an  American  in  PEP,  I'll  be  more  than 
glad  to  do  my  share  in  making  his  stay  as 
warm  as  possible— show  him  the  German 
side  of  things.” 

Not  far  from  Norfolk  Naval  Base  is 
headquarters  of  Supreme  Allied  Command 
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On  DuPont’s  bridge,  Philipsen  (left)  and  Leys 
practice  plotting  coordinates. 

Atlantic— also  know  as  SACLant.  In  the 
maze  of  corridors  connecting  one  building 
to  another,  men  and  women  in  uniform 
talk  business  in  a variety  of  accents  partic- 
ular to  their  national  heritage.  These 
sailors,  soldiers,  marines  and  airmen  work 
to  keep  the  solidarity  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  They  are  representa- 
tives of  their  country’s  commitment  to 
NATO. 

One  of  these  sailors  is  Drafted  Leading 
Enlisted  John  Askildt,  a member  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Navy  who  has  been  at 
SACLant  for  the  past  year  serving  as  an 
accounting  clerk,  reimbursing  travel 
claims  and  paying  bills  for  NATO. 

Askildt  hails  from  the  small  town  of 
Drammen  in  southern  Norway  about  30 
miles  from  Oslo.  Like  Peer,  he  was 
drafted,  the  only  difference  being  that  he 
wanted  to  join  the  army  whereas  Peer 


wanted  to  join  the  navy. 

“At  18  all  men  take  the  medical  test.  If 
they’re  going  to  college,  they  can  get  a 
waiver,  if  not,  they  go  in  the  service  for  a 
minimum  of  15  months,”  he  said.  “I 
wanted  to  join  the  army  paratroopers  be- 
cause I sky  dive  for  sport.  The  only  prob- 
lem I had  was  that  I’m  color  blind.  They 
also  didn’t  want  people  who  already  knew 
how  to  sky  dive;  they  want  to  teach  you 
the  army  way.” 

While  Askildt  was  waiting  to  hear  from 
the  draft  board  as  to  when  he’d  be  going  on 
active  duty,  he  worked  at  sea  aboard  an  oil 
cargo  ship.  After  eight  months  of  12-  to 
15-hour  days,  he  decided  it  was  time  for  a 
well-deserved  vacation. 

“I  went  to  California,  played  tourist  and 
sky  dived,”  he  said.  “While  I was  out 
there,  my  parents  contacted  me  and  told 
me  I’d  been  drafted  into  the  navy.”  So,  he 
went  home  at  Christmas  in  1980,  went 
through  boot  camp  and  heard  about  the 
billet  opening  up  at  SACLant. 


“The  chance  came  up  to  come  to  Nor- 
folk and  I said  to  myself,  ‘Hey,  I speak  the 
language,  I have  an  American  driver’s  li- 
cense,’ so  I put  in  for  it.  I’d  been  speaking 
English  since  the  fifth  grade,  very  basic: 
‘This  is  a cat,  this  is  a dog.’ 

“It’s  great  here  in  the  Tidewater  area; 
this  is  ‘he  best  place  I could  have  been.  I'm 
learning  about  other  people  and  learning  a 
lot  about  the  United  States.” 

When  Askildt ’s  enlistment  ends  in  a few 
months,  he  intends  to  leave  the  navy  and 
go  to  school  in  either  California  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  study  business  commerce 
or  computer  science. 

Also  at  SACLant  just  a few  corridors 
down  from  Askildt  is  Chief  Writer  Angus 
Neil  Stewart  Holland— who  goes  by 
“Dutch.”  His  days  are  spent  running  an 
administrative  office. 

A 17-year  veteran  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
his  original  intentions  were  to  go  into  the 
merchant  marine  at  15.  It  didn’t  work  out, 
though,  so  when  he  was  19  he  signed  on 
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with  the  Royal  Navy. 

Born  and  raised  in  Carnoustie, 
Scotland,  on  the  edge  of  the  Highlands, 
Holland  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  sea. 
He  is  the  first  in  his  family  to  make  the  sea 
a career. 

“When  you’re  15  though,  you’re  not 
really  sure  about  what  you  want  to  do.  I 
kicked  around  for  a few  years,”  he  said, 
“then  I enlisted  in  the  Royal  Navy  for  nine 
years  which  is  what  the  first  enlistment 
was  when  I joined.  I was  looking  forward 
to  traveling.” 

As  it  turned  out,  though,  his  job 
description  as  writer  meant  time  at  sea 
would  be  limited.  Of  those  17  years,  he’s 
spent  approximately  four  at  sea.  Writers  in 
the  Royal  Navy  handle  pay,  personnel,  dis- 
bursing and  everything  yeomen  do,  so 
they’re  generally  ashore  more  than  at  sea. 

Holland’s  shore  assignments  eventually 
brought  him  to  Norfolk  with  his  family. 
While  understanding  his  job  and  having  no 
problems  with  the  language,  there  were 
several  things  he  had  to  get  accustomed  to. 

“The  climate  was  the  hardest— it’s  nice, 
especially  at  the  beach.  The  weather  is  a 


little  more  stable  here  than  back  home  in 
Cornwall  where  I own  a house.  I will  say, 
though,  it’s  much  hotter  here,”  he  said. 
“The  other  thing  is  the  lack  of  public  trans- 
port. Americans  have  to  drive  everywhere, 
to  the  store,  to  work,  to  the  beach  but  you 
do  have  convenience  down  to  a fine  art.” 

Holland’s  not  really  complaining.  Sure, 
he  misses  “fish  and  chips  wrapped  in 
newspaper”  and  British  candy.  He  also 
thinks  Americans  do  terrible  things  to  tea 
by  adding  mint,  cinnamon  and  the  like,  so 
he’s  learned  to  drink  coffee. 

“I’m  not  really  homesick— I’ve  really 
enjoyed  being  here,”  he  said.  “My  life- 
style is  better.  Here  I have  a 15-foot  speed- 
boat, and  I drive  a big  eight-cylinder  car. 
Gas  is  cheap.  Sixteen  months  ago  I was 
paying  the  American  equivalent  of  $2.50  a 
gallon. 

“I  think  there’s  more  leisure  time  and 
places  to  visit  like  Kings  Dominion,”  he 
said.  “I  think  Americans  are  more  family 
oriented.  I go  into  restaurants  and  find 
high  chairs  for  kids.  It’s  not  that  way  back 
home— there  you  just  plop  them  in  a 
chair.” 


Servicemen  from  NATO  countries  at  SACLant 
headquarters  keep  NA  TO  solid  but  also  find 
time  for  a little  competitive  fun.  (L-R):  CPO 
Angus  N.S.  Holland,  Royal  Navy;  MWO  Rich- 
ard P.  Beaulieu,  Canadian  Forces;  P03  Lars 
Winsvolt,  Royal  Norwegian  Navy;  SCPO  Bern- 
hand  G.  Neumeister,  Federal  German  Navy; 
P03  John  Askildt,  Royal  Norwegian  Navy; 
JOCS  Troy  R.  Snead,  U.S.  Navy;  and  POl 
Gerhand  A.  Seber,  Federal  German  Navy. 


“I’ve  had  some  great  times  here.  I got 
quite  into  the  Indians,  the  Bad  Lands.  My 
family  and  I took  a trip  out  west  last  year 
and  followed  the  Oregon  Trail.  It’s  amaz- 
ing. You  can  still  see  the  wheel  ruts. 

“A  highlight  was  going  out  to  the  Little 
Big  Horn  and  seeing  where  Custer  was 
whipped.  When  I was  a kid  I loved  reading 
about  the  American  West  and  cowboys  and 
Indians.” 

“As  for  my  job,  NATO  duty  is  interest- 
ing. I think  everybody  gets  along  pretty 
well,”  he  said.  “And,  the  people  who  say 
‘Have  a nice  day’  mean  it." 

— Story  by  JO  I J.D.  Leipold 
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Mississippi 
Keeps  PACE 


Movies,  card  games  and  sometimes 
even  sleep  were  passed  up  in  favor  of 
studying  and  attending  class  when  USS 
Mississippi  (CGN  40)  was  at  sea  for  its 
first  cruise.  Almost  150  sailors  had  signed 
up  for  PACE  (Program  for  Afloat  College 
Education),  and  they  weren’t  about  to  let 
anything  interfere  with  their  off-duty 
classes. 

Courses  in  political  science  and  history, 
basic  principles  of  electronics  and  emer- 
gency medical  training— forming  a com- 
bined program  of  academic  learning  and 


technical  training— contributed  to  the 
PACE  success  story  on  Mississippi.  The 
courses  had  a wide  appeal,  and  the  sailors 
wanted  to  learn.  Three  terms  in  political 
science  and  western  civilization  had  to  be 
scheduled  for  those  who  wanted  to  earn 
college  credits.  Others  sharpened  their 
technical  skills  in  electronics  or  studied 
techniques  used  to  treat  medical  emergen- 
cies. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  know  more 
about  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  accident,” 
said  Lieutenant  Commander  Stephen  L. 
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Scudder,  the  ship’s  supply  officer.  So,  he 
signed  up  for  the  course  in  emergency 
medical  training. 

Credit  for  the  rest  of  the  program’s 
success  belongs  to  the  instructors:  Bernard 
Barufaldi,  PACE  instructor  for  Florida 
Junior  colleges;  Ensign  Cyrus  Murphy  and 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Edmund  Thomas, 
electronics  course  instructors;  and  Hospi- 
tal Corpsman  First  Class  Michael  D. 
Knappen,  who  kept  sick  bay  filled  with 
well  students  eager  to  learn. 

During  the  period  that  the  nuclear 
guided  missile  cruiser  served  as  flagship 
for  the  Commander,  Cruiser  Destroyer 
Group  Eight,  Rear  Admiral  William  Mc- 
Cauley monitored  classes.  He  said  he  was 
impressed  with  the  instructors’  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  and  their  ability  to  relate  to 
the  students. 

The  real  credit,  however,  goes  to  the 
sailors  who  completed  the  courses — more 
than  95  percent  of  those  who  enrolled — 
and  earned  high  grades.  More  than  100 
grades  of  A and  B were  earned  for  three 
college  credit  courses. 

Mississippi's  PACE  program  has  shown 
that  the  Navy’s  emphasis  on  education  is 
much  more  than  words.  Command  interest 
and  top-level  support  in  the  form  of  fund- 
ing are  proof  that  education  has  a high 
priority  in  today’s  Navy. 

—Story  and  photos  by  J02  Jim  DeAngio 


Whether  studying  history,  attending  classes  in 
the  ship ’s  library  or  learning  emergency  medi- 
cal techniques,  Mississippi  sailors  prove  that 
off-duty  time  can  be  profitable. 
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Grains  of  Salt 


200  Years 

of  a Proud 
T radition 


Many  of  the  people  who  see  USS 
Ranger  (CV  61)  moored  at  its  berth  are 
probably  unaware  of  the  distinguished  his- 
tory behind  the  carrier’s  proud  name. 

But  being  unaware  of  something  doesn’t 
make  it  less  real.  It’s  like  telling  a police 
officer  you  don’t  know  the  speed  limit. 

Six  previous  Rangers  have  roamed  the 
seas,  and  their  history  goes  back  more  than 
200  years — back  to  a time  when  an  officer 
by  the  name  of  Jones  had  not  yet  begun  to 
fight. 

The  first  Ranger  was  a Continental 
Navy  sloop  armed  with  18  guns.  It  was 
launched  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  early 
May  1777.  Less  than  six  months  later, 
with  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  in  com- 
mand, Ranger  sailed  to  France  with  news 
of  General  Burgoyne’s  defeat  at  Saratoga; 
the  sloop  captured  two  British  prizes  along 
the  way. 

On  Feb.  14,  1778,  Jones  and  Ranger 
received  an  official  salute  to  the  new 
American  flag;  the  French  fleet  gave  the 
ship  and  crew  a broadside  of  honor  at 
Quiberon  Bay,  between  Nantes  and  Brest 
on  the  French  coast. 


After  leading  a raid  against  the  British 
fortress  at  Whitehaven,  England,  Jones 
took  Ranger  across  North  Channel  to  Ire- 
land and  engaged  the  20-gun  HMS  Drake 
in  battle.  During  the  hour-long  fight, 
Drake’s  captain  and  lieutenant  were  killed, 
as  were  some  of  the  British  sailors.  Ac- 
cording to  one  source,  only  three  Ameri- 
cans died.  Drake  struck  its  colors  and  was 
taken  to  Brest  as  one  more  prize  of  the 
American  Navy. 

Jones  left  Ranger  in  July  1778.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1779,  he  was  back  at  sea  in  com- 
mand of  Bonhomme  Richard;  his  first  of- 
ficer on  Ranger,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Simp- 
son, had  taken  charge  of  Ranger  and  had 
sailed  the  battle-worn  sloop  back  to 
America.  Ordered  to  support  the  besieged 
garrison  at  Charleston,  Ranger  arrived 
there  two  days  before  Christmas.  Later,  it 
captured  three  British  transports  along  the 
coast  and  discovered  the  British  force  that 
was  preparing  to  invade  the  port  city. 

Ranger  warned  the  Charleston  garrison 
of  the  impending  attack,  but  to  no  avail. 
British  troops  captured  the  city  in  May 
1779  and  took  Ranger  along  with  it.  On 
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Top:  Edward  Moran 's  painting  of  the  Ranger 
receiving  the  first  salute  to  the  American  flag 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  1778.  Above:  The  fifth 
Ranger,  a steam-driven,  iron-hulled  yacht 
built  in  1910. 
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May  11,  1780,  John  Paul  Jones’  former 
hard-fighting  sloop  became  HMS  Halifax 
of  the  British  navy. 

The  Rangers  that  followed  took  on  a 
variety  of  shapes:  armed  schooner,  14-gun 
brigantine,  an  iron-hulled  school  ship  and 
a World  War  I-era  minesweeper. 

On  Feb.  25,  1933,  the  first  Navy  air- 
craft carrier  to  be  built  from  the  keel  up 
was  launched:  USS  Ranger  (CV  4).  It  dis- 
placed 14,500  tons  and  carried  86  planes 
on  a wooden  flight  deck,  including 
Avenger  torpedo  planes.  Dauntless  dive 
bombers  and  Wildcat  fighters. 

Throughout  World  War  II,  the  sixth  ship 
to  bear  the  name  Ranger  battled  Axis 
forces  as  the  only  large  carrier  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Finally,  in  November  1945, 
it  went  into  overhaul  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  The  proud  carrier  never  saw  active 
duty  again  and  was  decommissioned  Oct. 
18, 1946. 

Today’s  Ranger  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  its  predecessors.  With  a complement  of 
nearly  5,000  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
CV  61  has  spent  the  last  23  years  defend- 
ing the  freedom  of  John  Paul  Jones’ 


adopted  country.  During  its  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  Ranger  lived  up  to  its  val- 
iant tradition  by  earning  13  battle  stars. 

Witnessing  the  events  that  accompanied 
the  carrier’s  most  recent  birthday,  it  was 
impossible  for  one  to  ignore  the  proud 
faces  of  its  crew.  They  understood 


Ranger’s  history  and  knew  they  were  a liv- 
ing part  of  it.  Their  pride  guarantees  that 
the  ship’s  gallant  tradition  will  be  upheld 
and  added  to  as  it  ranges  far  and  wide  into 
the  ’80s. 

— Story  by  J03  James  P.  Woodworth 


Top:  The  sixth  Ranger,  only  large  Atlantic  Fleet  carrier  during 
World  War  II.  Above:  USS  Ranger  (CV  61)  today. 
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Currents 

Jumper  uniform  update 

tion  cap  may  be  worn  optionally  with  all  other 
uniforms. 

Support  for  the  jumper-style  uniform  in  the 
monthly  clothing  monetary  allowance  began  May 
1,  1980.  The  allowance,  currently  paid  to  E-l 
through  E-5  men,  pays  the  cost  of  the  uniform  in 
equal  monthly  amounts  over  a three-year  period. 

The  jumper  uniform  remains  optional  for  first 
class  petty  officers  but  should  become  prescriba- 
ble for  E-6  men  by  Oct.  1,  1983. 


The  jumper-style  uniform,  both  whites  and 
blues,  will  become  prescribable  for  male  second 
class  petty  officers  and  below  as  of  Oct.  1,  seven 
months  ahead  of  the  May  1,  1983,  date  originally 
listed. 

According  to  NavOp  57/82,  E-l  through  E-5 
seabags  will  require  one  blue  and  one  white 
jumper-style  uniform,  in  addition  to  summer 
blue,  winter  blue,  summer  white  and  dungarees. 
The  white  hat  is  required  for  the  jumper  style  u- 
niform;  dungarees  and  the  white  hat  or  combina- 


Allowance  for  overseas  auto  shipments 


Military  members  on  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion orders  are  eligible  for  a one-way,  16-cents-a- 
mile  allowance  when  delivering  or  picking  up  a 
privately  owned  vehicle  from  an  authorized  ship- 
ping port. 

The  allowance,  authorized  by  a recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations,  is  payable 
only  for  the  portion  of  travel  with  the  vehicle  to 
or  from  the  port.  Travel  in  another  conveyance 


to  the  port  to  pick  up  the  car  or  travel  away 
from  the  port  after  leaving  the  car  is  at  the  mem- 
ber’s expense. 

Delivery  and  pickup  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  member,  either  as  a separate  trip  or  concur- 
rently with  the  move,  by  the  member’s  depend- 
ents or  by  anyone  the  member  designates. 

For  further  information,  contact  your  disburs- 
ing office. 


Why  take  the  risk? 

According  to  a publication  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  use  of  any  drug,  includ- 
ing many  over-the-counter  medications,  has  the 
serious  potential  to  affect  driving  ability.  Taking 
more  than  one  drug  or  mixing  drugs  and  alcohol 
can  be  especially  dangerous. 

The  institute  warns  that  the  same  drug  can 
have  varying  effects  on  the  driving  skills  of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  As  with  alcohol,  the  driver’s 
weight  and  emotional  state,  the  amount  of  the 
drug  and  when  it  was  taken,  all  influence  the 
driver’s  ability  to  size  up  an  emergency  situation 
or  to  judge  relative  speed. 

The  depressant  effects  of  tranquilizers  and  bar- 
biturates are  increased  when  they  are  mixed  with 
alcohol.  Reaction  time  is  slowed,  as  are  eye-hand 
coordination  and  the  speed  with  which  the  brain 
processes  sensory  information.  The  institute 
terms  this  practice  “especially  dangerous,  on  or 
off  the  road.” 

The  use  of  stimulants,  including  ampheta- 


mines, cocaine  and  caffeine,  may  cause  persons 
to  overestimate  their  performance  and  take  more 
risks  than  usual.  Driving  records  indicate  that 
people  who  take  amphetamines  are  slightly  more 
accident  prone.  One  accident  study  found  that 
heavy  users  of  amphetamines  are  four  times  more 
likely  to  be  involved  in  a car  crash  than  a normal 
driver. 

Hallucinogens  and  PCP  distort  judgment  and 
reality,  cause  confusion  and  panic,  and  can  pro- 
duce psychotic-like  reactions.  There  are  reports 
of  drivers  under  the  influence  of  these  drugs 
swerving  their  automobiles  off  the  road  to  avoid 
imagined  obstacles. 

The  NIDA  report  concludes:  “The  circum- 
stances under  which  people  take  drugs  are  differ- 
ent. So  are  the  effects  of  drug  taking.  But  safe 
driving  always  requires  the  same  thing:  an  obser- 
vant eye,  a steady  hand,  and  a clear  head.” 

So  if  you’re  thinking  of  mixing  drugs  and  driv- 
ing, think  again.  Why  take  the  risk? 
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Mail  Buoy 


Right  Track 

SIR:  I would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
“well  done”  to  Photographer’s  Mate  First 
Class  Michael  Denson  for  his  “Time  to  Say 
Goodbye  Again”  layout  in  the  February  issue. 

This  article  for  the  eyes  of  service  types 
only  is,  of  course,  merely  singing  to  the  choir. 
Having  had  the  privilege  to  serve  my  country 
for  21  years,  I have  witnessed  this  tableau 
hundreds  of  times.  Poignant  departures,  as  de- 
picted in  the  layout,  are  deeply  etched  in  my 
mind. 

This  layout  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  constantly  try  to  compare  members  of 
the  forces  with  their  peers  in  the  civilian  sec- 
tor. I have  never  witnessed  a sad  goodbye 
when  a plumber,  sanitation  engineer,  used  car 
salesman,  preacher,  teacher  or  politician  de- 
parts for  work,  for  his  loved  ones  know  that  he 
will  be  at  home  at  5 p.m. — not  eight  months 
later. — CWO  Louis  B.  Jackson  (Ret.) 

• Such  a letter  from  an  “ old  salt”  con- 
vinces us  that  we  were  on  the  right  track  with 
the  Denson  feature. — ED. 

Fine  Issue 

SIR:  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that 
March  1982  is  the  finest  issue  I’ve  had  the 
privilege  of  getting  my  hands  on  for  some 
time.  No  wonder  Photographer’s  Mate  First 
Class  Jim  Preston  won  Military  Photographer 
of  the  Year.  I like  the  photos,  layout  and  all. — 
Russ  Egnor 

Visual  Feast 

SIR:  Your  April  1982  issue  was  most  pleas- 
ing to  me  for  several  reasons.  The  two  articles 
about  Navy  hospitalmen  were  interesting  and 
laudatory  enough  to  give  me  a warm  glow.  “A 
Lift  for  the  Navy”  was  a fascinating  and  infor- 
mative visual  feast. — HM1  Jimmie  C.  Camp- 
bell 

Protective  Gear 

SIR:  The  Army’s  two-piece  protective  suit 
as  pictured  on  page  42  of  the  April  1982  issue 
is  worn  incorrectly.  The  gloves  should  be 
worn  underneath  the  sleeve;  the  protective 
boots  should  be  worn  underneath  the  trouser 
legs.  If  the  glove  is  worn  over  the  sleeve,  it  is 
possible  that  chemical  agents  can  roll  down 
the  sleeve  and  slide  underneath  the  glove  and 


thereby  penetrate  the  vulnerable  area  of  the 
hand.  This  would  be  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  overboot.— W01  J.M.  Dodson,  USMC 
• You  're  absolutely  right  about  the  photo. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  mislead  or  confuse 
readers  in  any  way,  but  hard  as  we  try  to 
publish  only  absolutely  correct  information, 
procedures  and  photos,  some  of  these  things 
do  get  by  us. — ED. 


Reunions 

• USS  Pittsburgh  (CA  72) — Fifth  reunion 
Sept.  8-11,  1982,  in  Seattle.  Contact  J.C. 
Ayers,  Box  74,  Wildwood,  Ga.  30757;  tele- 
phone (404)  820-1601  or  820-2360. 

• U.S.  Naval  Cryptologic  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation-Annual reunion  Sept.  16-18,  1982, 
in  Ellsworth,  Maine.  Contact  Jackson  L. 
Koon,  Star  Route  Box  124,  Gouldsboro, 
Maine  04607;  telephone  (207)  963-7459. 

• USS  Philadelphia  (CL  41) — 19th  An- 
nual Reunion  Sept.  12-18,  1982,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Contact  Frank  Amoroson,  93  Dunbar 
St.,  Somerset,  N.J.  08873. 

• USS  Herndon  (DD  638) — 40th  reunion 
Sept.  17-19,  1982,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Con- 
tact Angus  Schmelz,  879  Fruitland  Drive, 
Deltona,  Fla.  32725. 

• USS  Harding  (DD  625,  DMS  28)— Re- 
union for  World  War  II  crew  members  Sept.  9- 
12,  1982,  in  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.  Contact 
G.T.  Watson,  Box  13A,  McDaniel,  Md. 
21647;  telephone  (301)  745-9725. 

• USS  Natoma  Bay  (CVE  62,  VC  9,  63, 
81,  and  CarDiv24) — Reunion  Sept.  10-12, 
1982,  in  Minneapolis.  Contact  Ralph  Grant, 
7405  Girard  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55423. 

• USS  Savannah  (CL  42)— 13th  annual 
reunion  Sept.  10-12,  1982,  in  Racine,  Wis. 
Contact  Murray  C.  Flanders,  Route  1,  Box 
157W,  Semmes,  Ala.  36575. 

• USS  Sabine  (AO  25) — Fifth  reunion 
Sept.  16-18,  1982,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Con- 
tact Dick  Fahler,  Box  31,  Star  City,  Ind. 
46985. 

• USS  Saratoga  (CV  3) — 31st  annual  re- 
union Sept.  10-12,  1982,  in  Long  Beach,  Ca- 
lif. All  former  Navy/Marine  Corps  shipmates, 
air  groups  and  CV  60  shipmates  are  invited. 
Contact  PR.  Tonelli,  6382  Cantiles  Ave.,  Cy- 
press, Calif.  90630. 


• USS  Houston  (CA  30,  CL  81) — Re- 
union Sept.  27-Oct.  3,  1982,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Contact  John  Skarzenski,  828  Linden- 
wood  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15234. 

• Patron  5 Reunion  Association — Re- 
union Sept.  3-4,  1982,  at  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Contact  Glenn  A.  Rogers,  7095  De- 
laroche  Drive,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32210;  tele- 
phone (904)  786-3555  or  387-1038. 

• USS  Emmons— Reunion  Sept.  29-Oct. 
3,  1982,  in  Portland,  Maine.  Contact  David 
Jensen,  87-26  259  St.,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 
11001. 

• 26th  Naval  Construction  Battalion  As- 
sociation— Reunion  Sept.  30-Oct.  2,  1982,  in 
Des  Plaines,  111.  Contact  Harry  Friedrich, 
3671  Mockingbird  Lane,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45430. 

• USS  Wasp  (CV  7) — 10th  annual  reunion 
Sept.  17-19,  1982,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Ship’s 
company,  air  group  personnel,  interested  Navy 
veterans  and  guests  are  welcome.  Contact 
Steve  Stevenson,  1117  Sherry  Ave.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23464. 

• USS  Phelps  (DD  360) — Reunion  Sept. 
22-25,  1982,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Contact 
Harold  Placette,  3336  Roanoke,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas;  or  Stan  Parker,  Apt.  710,  160  S.  West- 
ern Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 

• Navy  Mail  Service  Veterans — Reunion 
Sept.  7-11,  1982,  in  Vienna,  Va.  Contact  Pa- 
tricia D.  Hamilton,  7707  Killebrew  Drive, 
Annandale,  Va.  22003;  telephone  (703)  256- 
8598. 

• USS  Lamson  (DD  367) — Reunion  Sep- 
tember 1982  in  San  Diego.  Contact  Ray  Du- 
ley.  Heritage  Square,  L-3,  Mission,  Texas 
78572;  telephone  (512)  581-4632. 

• USS  Quincy  (CA  39,  CA  71) — Reunion 
Sept.  17-19,  1982,  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Contact  Albert  Levesque,  46  Foster  St.,  Paw- 
tucket, R.I.  02861 . 

• USS  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  (AP  69)  and 
USS  Clay  (APA  39)  Association — Reunion 
Sept.  3-5,  1982,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Contact 
Sherman  O.  Dickson,  802  Christine  St., 
Houston,  Texas  77017,  or  Bill  Stewart,  Route 
5,  Box  138,  Maysville,  Ky  41056. 

• P.T.  Boats,  Inc. — Reunion  for  all  who 
were  connected  with  PT  boats.  Sept.  2-6, 
1982,  in  Denver.  Contact  P.T.  Boats,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  109,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101;  telephone 
(901)  272-9980. 

• USS  Metcalf  (DD  595) — Reunion  Sept. 
10-12,  1982,  in  Omaha,  Neb.  Contact  Roy 
Churchill,  2500  S.  36th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
68506. 
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60th  Anniversary 


Normally,  we  don’t  talk  about  ourselves  or  about  how 
All  Hands  does  its  job.  Our  mission  is  to  inform,  to  tell 
about  new  programs,  educational  opportunities  and  spe- 
cial benefits.  We  publish  stories  about  the  exploits  and  ac- 
complishments of  naval  units  and  individuals.  We  tell 
about  the  jobs,  problems  and  achievements  of  Navy  people 
all  over  the  world.  We’re  in  the  business  of  communica- 
tion. 

Now,  however,  we’d  like  to  send  up  our  own  flags  to  an- 
nounce to  all  that  All  Hands  is  having  an  anniversary.  It’s 
our  60th  and  we’re  proud  to  share  it  with  you. 

All  Hands  first  appeared  on  Aug.  30,  1922,  as  a three- 
page,  mimeographed  newsletter — the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion News  Bulletin  No.  1 . We’ve  been  in  continuous  publi- 
cation since  then.  This  is  a claim  no  other  publication  in 
the  Navy  can  make.  Other  publications,  some  claiming  to 
be  older  than  All  Hands,  experienced  long  periods  of 
time — years,  in  fact — when  they  were  not  published  regu- 
larly. 

That  first  issue  contained  short  items  on  expenditures 
for  pilots  and  tugs,  transportation  for  dependents,  oppor- 
tunities for  studies,  and  employment  of  retired  officers  by 
the  government.  It  told  how  ships’  logs  should  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Bureau  and  discussed  the  shortage  of  officers  and 
the  turnover  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Interests  haven’t  changed  much.  We’re  still  interested  in 
the  same  subjects — but  on  a much  broader  scope.  The  dis- 
tribution for  that  first  newsletter  was  extremely  limited. 
Today,  86,000  copies  of  All  Hands  are  printed  and  distrib- 
uted each  month — one  copy  for  every  six  readers. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  News  Bulletin  continued  to  be 
issued  about  once  a week.  Later,  the  Bulletin  became  a 
monthly.  The  Aug.  31,  1940,  issue  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation Bulletin  Number  284  had  44  pages.  The  cover  of 
Nov.  10,  1941,  was  printed  in  blue  ink,  a novel  change  for 
the  times. 

Slowly,  a change  in  format  came  about,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  Bulletin,  by  this  "time  in  a printed  one-col- 
umn format,  became  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Infor- 
mation Bulletin  when  the  Bureau  itself  changed  its  name  in 
June  1942. 

A true  magazine  format  appeared  with  the  October  1942 
issue;  the  Bulletin,  then  64  pages,  was  printed  on  coated 


paper  in  a two-column  format  and  was  bound  as  a maga- 
zine rather  than  stapled.  The  words  “All  Hands’’  made  an 
appearance  in  December  1943.  A box  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  Bulletin  proclaimed  that  “This  magazine  is  for  ALL 
HANDS....” 

Then,  in  June  1945,  All  Hands  appeared  as  the  title  of 
the  magazine.  That  black  and  white  cover  photo  showed 
the  stars  and  stripes  flying  over  the  Third  Reich’s  swastika 
aboard  the  captured  U-Boat  505. 

Even  though  it  had  a new  name,  the  magazine  still  car- 
ried the  information  that  it  was  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel Information  Bulletin.  In  May  1963,  that  was 
changed  to  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Career  Publication. 

In  March  1969,  the  magazine  cover  carried  the  distinc- 
tive All  Hands  logo,  and  so  it  has  ever  since.  The  name  re- 
mained even  though  the  format  changed  from  time  to 
time,  and  full  color  front  covers  became  the  norm  in  the 
’70s.  Inside  color  was  introduced  in  the  March  1973  issue, 
and  the  All  Hands  logo  was  spread  across  the  top  of  the 
cover. 

In  May  1974,  All  Hands  moved  from  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
val Personnel  to  the  Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity,  then 
only  two  years  old  itself.  It  continued  as  a 64-page  maga- 
zine for  two  more  years,  and  two  major  changes  were 
made — the  four-color  process  was  added  to  the  inside,  and 
the  number  of  pages  was  reduced  from  64  to  48.  A differ- 
ent layout  was  introduced  to  give  the  magazine  a totally 
new  look. 

All  Hands  continues  to  be  the  premier  magazine  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Through  cooperation  and  commitment,  its 
staff — with  the  support  of  the  Navy’s  public  affairs  com- 
munity— continues  the  mission  of  keeping  the  entire  Navy 
informed  on  matters  of  vital  interest. 

Now,  with  its  60th  anniversary,  All  Hands  is  on  the 
threshold  of  another  significant  change.  Soon  All  Hands 
hopes  to  add  another  16  pages  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
vy’s 320,000  civilian  employees  can  receive  coverage  and 
the  recognition  which  is  due  them.  With  such  additional 
coverage  of  this  important  segment  of  its  audience,  the  Na- 
vy’s premier  magazine  will  truly  reflect  the  One-Navy  con- 
cept. Our  first  60  years  is,  after  all,  only  a beginning. 

— J.E.  Dumene 
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Almost  200  years  ago,  the  first  Navy  civilians  caulked  the  hull  and 
stepped  the  masts  on  "Old  Ironsides,"  the  frigate  USS  Constitution.  To- 
day, nearly  320,000  civilian  employees  serve  the  Navy  and  our  country 
in  a myriad  of  ways:  shipbuilders  and  scientists,  secretaries  and  admin- 
istrators, all  dedicated  to  making  the  U.S.  Navy  the  strongest  and  best 
in  the  world.  The  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy  comprise  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  the  Navy's  manpower.  Without  their  efforts,  there  would 
be  no  Navy. 

With  this  issue  of  All  Hands,  we  formally  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  our  loyal  civilians.  From  now  on,  All  Hands  will  carry  news  and 
. information  important  to  Navy  civilians,  as  well  as  stories  about  civilians 
and  how  they  support  the  fleet. 

. This  new  focus  will  show  that  Navy  civilians  and  military  personnel 
form  one  Navy.  Their  combined  efforts  are  vital  for  the  success  of  our 
mission. 

As  a fellow  civilian,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  respect  that  I salute  the 
V civilian  employees  of  the  Navy. 


John  F.  Lehman  Jr. 
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Grace  Hopper  - 

t 

A Living  Legend 


Grace  Hopper  isn’t  what  you  might  ex- 
pect. 

Think  of  a computer  specialist.  A per- 
son hunched  over  an  electronic  calculator, 
spouting  technical  jargon  immediately 
comes  to  mind.  Think  of  Captain  Grace 
Hopper  and  you’ll  recall  some  anecdotes 
she  reels  off  like  a seasoned  entertainer 
delivering  one  liners. 

At  age  75,  Hopper  is  anything  but  con- 
ventional. 

Then  again,  Grace  Hopper  knows  the 
technical  side  of  computers,  too,  and  well 
she  should.  She  pioneered  much  of  today’s 
most  widely  accepted  computer  program- 
ming language,  COBOL.  Still,  she  admits 
it  hasn’t  been  easy. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  she  has  ex- 
perienced “that  dreadful  frustration  of  try- 
ing to  push  into  the  future”  with  her  inno- 
vative ideas.  She  has  weathered  the 
criticisms  of  admirals  and  generals,  budget 
directors  and  business  executives — mili- 
tary and  civilians— all  resolutely  united,  as 
she  puts  it,  by  “a  stubborn  resistance  to 
change.” 

Hopper  forbids  the  phrase,  “But  we’ve 
always  done  it  that  way  before.”  She 
likens  such  thinking  to  a clock  hanging  in 
her  office,  the  hands  of  which  go  back- 
ward instead  of  forward. 

On  the  final  day  of  a recent  Navywide 
microcomputer  workshop  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  Hopper  captivated  her  au- 
dience of  nearly  300  computer  profes- 
sionals. They  sat  at  rapt  attention  as  she 
proclaimed  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
computer  age,  along  with  some  of  the 
problems. 

Hopper  began  her  talk  by  poking  fun  at 
herself,  recounting  the  recent  embarrass- 
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ment  of  being  mistaken  for  an  airport  secu- 
rity guard.  Since  then,  she  makes  sure  she 
keeps  her  Navy  hat  on  whenever  she 
travels,  but  even  that  has  had  its  draw- 
backs. 

“I  was  moving  through  a baggage  check 
point  once  when  a man  there  asked  me  if  I 
was  in  the  Navy,”  she  recalls.  “I  promptly 
answered  ‘Yes!’  He  looked  me  up  and 
down  for  a long  time  without  saying  a 
word,  then  replied,  ‘You  must  be  the  oldest 
one  they’ve  got!’” 

Actually,  she  is  the  oldest  Navy  person 
on  active  duty  now  that  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover  has  left  active  duty.  Hopper  is  to 
the  automated  data  processing  community 
a walking,  talking,  living  legend. 


Bom  on  Dec.  9,  1906,  in  New  York, 
Grace  Hopper  came  into  a world  much  dif- 
ferent from  today’s.  The  automobile  and 
the  aeroplane  were  mechanical  gadgets 
operated  by  daredevils;  the  Great  White 
Fleet  would  sail  from  Hampton  Roads  in 
1907;  and  she  would  turn  8 years  old  be- 
fore Alexander  Graham  Bell  could  make 
the  first  transcontinental  telephone  call 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

She  attended  Vassar  College  in  New 
Hampshire  and  was  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  1928.  The  fellowship  she  earned 
led  her  to  Yale  University,  where  she  re- 
ceived a master’s  degree  in  1930  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  1934,  along  with  election  to 
Sigma  Xi  and  two  Sterling  Scholarships. 

In  1931,  Grace  Hopper  returned  to  Vas- 
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sar  as  an  assistant  in  the  mathematics  de- 
partment, becoming  successively  instruc- 
tor, assistant  professor  and  associate 
professor.  She  then  received  a faculty  fel- 
lowship and  chose  to  study  at  New  York 
University  ( 1 94 1 -42). 

With  the  world  at  war.  Hopper  entered 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  December  1943.  She 
attended  the  Midshipman’s  School  at 
Northhampton,  Mass.  Upon  graduation, 
she  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  junior 
grade  with  orders  to  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance’s  computation  project  at  Har- 
vard. It  was  there  that  she  would  become 
only  the  third  person  ever  to  program  the 
first  large-scale  digital  computer,  Mark  I. 

Fifty-one  feet  long,  8 feet  high  and  8 
feet  deep,  the  glass-encased  mountain  of 
bulky  relays  and  switches  and  glowing 
vacuum  tubes  marked  the  first  infant  step 
of  the  computer  age.  Mark  I,  which  could 


store  72  words  and  perform  three  additions 
every  second,  was  heralded  as  a modem 
mechanical  miracle,  a functional  testimo- 
nial to  man’s  ingenuity. 

In  a few  years,  the  Mark  I was  a mu- 
seum piece;  in  its  place  stood  UNIVAC  I. 
“A  thousand  times  faster,”  proclaimed 
Hopper.  “Unless  you  saw  those  early  com- 
puters, you  can’t  really  appreciate  what  to- 
day’s microcomputer  can  do.” 

At  that  time,  a myriad  of  computer  lan- 
guages were  cropping  up  to  be  run  on  these 
new  offspring  of  technology.  The  problem 
was  that  those  diverse  languages  were  in- 
compatible—the  Tower  of  Babel  of  the 
computer  race  age  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapse. 

Hopper  knew  what  was  needed:  a com- 
piler, a sort  of  translator  that  would  alter  a 
source  program  into  an  object  program  ca- 
pable of  being  run  on  a particular  com- 


puter. The  naysayers  groused,  “It  can’t  be 
done.”  Hopper  said,  “It  can  so.” 

Back  in  1946,  she  had  resigned  from 
Vassar  and  joined  Harvard  as  a research 
fellow  in  engineering  sciences  and  applied 
physics  at  the  computation  laboratory 
where  work  continued  for  the  Navy  on 
Mark  II  and  Mark  III  computers.  That 
year,  she  also  received  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Development  Award. 

Three  years  later,  she  joined  the  Eckert  - 
Mauchly  Computer  Corp.  in  Philadelphia, 
then  building  UNIVAC  I,  the  first  com- 
mercial large-scale  electronic  computer. 
She  remained  with  that  company  as  a sen- 
ior programmer  when  it  was  bought  by 
Remington  Rand  (later  to  become  Sperry 
Rand). 

The  world’s  first  compiler,  the  A-O  sys- 
tem, was  developed  by  Hopper  and  her 
staff  at  Remington  in  1952.  Beginning  in 
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1955,  the  earlier  automatic  coding  systems 
(A-O  and  A-l)  had  given  way  to  A-2,  the 
first  compiler  to  be  used  extensively. 

Hopper  recalls  the  skepticism  she  and 
her  staff  encountered  during  their  com- 
piler’s development: 

“If  you  do  something  once,  people  will 
call  it  an  accident.  If  you  do  it  twice, 
they’ll  call  it  a coincidence.  But  do  it  a 
third  time  and  you’ve  just  proven  a natural 
law!” 

Her  next  project  was  to  work  on 
MATH-MATIC,  originally  known  as  AT- 
3.  MATH-MATIC  was  designed  for  use 
on  the  UNI  VAC  I.  Its  objective  was  to  re- 
duce the  time  and  effort  needed  to  solve 
numerical  scientific  problems. 

Another  project,  FORTRAN,  appeared 
in  early  1957;  developed  by  IBM,  it  was 
not  readily  accepted  at  the  time.  A hard- 
sell campaign  ensued  pushing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  numerical  scientific  languages 
such  as  FORTRAN,  and  for  the  “English- 
language-like”  business  data  processing 
languages  by  Remington  Rand  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Hopper. 

Two  years  before,  she  and  her  staff  had 
preliminary  specifications  of  a language 
suitable  for  doing  business  data  processing 
on  computers  while  remaining  easy  to  use. 

Early  attempts  to  use  abbreviations  for 
functions  like  “gross  pay”  or  “compute” 
proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  Then  the  idea 
of  using  abbreviations  was  dropped,  and 
the  concept  of  having  a noun  correspond- 
ing to  a data  description  rather  than  a sym- 
bol (which  required  the  computer  pro- 
grammer to  look  up  its  definition  on  a list) 
was  put  into  use. 

The  resulting  manual  for  running  the 
system  was  dated  July  1957;  the  first  gen- 
erally distributed  version  was  available  in 
1958.  A revised  copy,  “Flow-Matic  Pro- 
gramming,” contained  the  first  complete 
list  of  commands,  such  as  “add,”  “ex- 
ecute” and  “stop.” 

But  around  1958,  a second  generation  of 
computers  began  using  a new  discovery 
called  the  “transistor”  which  offered  the 
world  faster,  cheaper,  more  dependable 
machines.  Nevertheless,  Hopper’s 
achievements  would  still  allow  these  new 
computers  to  adapt  to  old  programs. 

Her  appointment  as  staff  scientist,  sys- 
tems programming,  at  Sperry  Rand  in 
1964  just  preceded  the  third,  and  current, 


generation  of  computer  hardware  intro- 
duced in  1966— computers  built  around  si- 
licon chips,  but  still  dependent  on  the  com- 
pilers Hopper  and  her  staff  pioneered. 

Throughout  all  of  this,  Grace  Hopper 
maintained  her  close  connection  with  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  commander.  At  the  end  of  1966, 
she  was  retired  in  that  rank  (“The  saddest 
day  of  my  life.”).  But  in  less  than  a year, 
she  was  recalled  to  active  duty— by  1973, 
she  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  serving  on  active  duty  with 


the  Naval  Data  Automation  Command  as 
NAVDAC-OOH. 


On  a spring  day  in  1982,  nearly  40  years 
after  this  woman  converted  the  Navy  to  the 
computer  age.  Captain  Grace  Hopper 
stands  before  her  audience,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  bigger  and  better  computers 
to  come,  and  the  impact  they  will  have  on 
our  world. 

She  predicts  “tremendous  changes  on 
the  horizon”  in  the  way  we  process  infor- 
mation. 

“We  must  be  looking  at  the  whole  flow 
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of  information,”  she  said,  adding  we  must 
look  carefully  at  the  value  of  that  informa- 
tion. The  captain  also  stresses  attention  to 
detail.  “We  rarely  compute  the  cost  of  in- 
correct information,”  she  stated.  Incorrect 
information  could  be  anything  from  errors 
in  a supply  system’s  accounting  methods  to 
mistaken  entries  in  an  employee’s  record. 

“It’s  a very  important  area  of  data  proc- 
essing we’ve  almost  never  paid  attention 
to,”  she  said. 

To  give  credence  to  her  call  for  new, 
more  sophisticated  computers,  Hopper 
cited  several  seemingly  unrelated  instances 
where  large  systems  of  computers  will  be 
needed  to  head  off  worldwide  crises. 

“The  population  of  the  world  is  increas- 
ing, as  is  the  need  to  increase  the  world’s 
food  supply,”  she  said. 

Long-range  weather  forecasts  will  help 
facilitate  plans  for  planting  crops,  she  ex- 
plained. Water  allocation  will  also  prove  to 
be  a major  computer  effort. 

“Bigger  systems  of  computers  are 
needed  now,”  she  said. 

The  captain  expressed  the  dismay  she 
felt  long  ago  of  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend milli-,  micro-  and  nanoseconds.  “I 
had  never  seen  one,”  she  told  the  delighted 
crowd.  “How  would  I know  when  it  was 
over?” 

Attempting  to  illustrate  such  a concept, 
the  captain  stated:  If,  in  the  weightlessness 
of  space,  electricity  travels  through  a wire 
at  the  speed  of  light  (or  186,282.3976 
miles  per  second),  that’s  the  equal  of 
traveling  just  over  186  miles  in  one  thou- 
sandth of  a second.  In  other  words,  elec- 
tricity can  travel  the  distance  between 
Virginia  Beach  and  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
just  one  millisecond. 

In  one  microsecond  (one-millionth  of  a 
second),  she  noted,  electricity  would  travel 
just  under  1,000  feet.  Hopper  held  up  a 
thick  loop  of  electrical  wire  denoting  a mi- 
~ crosecond. 

In  one  nanosecond  (one-billionth  of  a 
second),  she  added,  electricity  would 
travel  1 1 .38  inches. 

“And  here  is  our  problem,”  the  captain 
said.  “We  are  pushing  against  the  velocity 
of  light,  for  no  computer  we  have  today 
operates  in  picoseconds  (one-trillionth  of  a 
second).  No  computer  we  have  can  take 
two  operations,  compute  them  and  put  the 
answer  back  here  (pointing  to  the  wire) 


before  the  nanosecond  is  past.”  Her 
thought  silenced  her  audience. 

Moving  to  other  areas.  Hopper  brought 
up  recent  examples  of  computer  crimes 
whereby  one  business  snoops  in  a rival’s 
computer  files,  thus  gaining  a competitive 
edge. 

“Security  is  extremely  important,”  she 
said,  adding  that  many  of  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  adolescents  who  didn’t 
know  any  better.  “Young  people  must  be 
taught  it’s  not  nice  to  snoop  into  other  peo- 
ple’s computers!” 

“Young  people  are  looking  for  positive 
leadership,”  she  said.  “That’s  something 
we  forget  about.”  She  refuted  those  who 
strive  to  become  “managers”  by  saying: 
“We  manage  things.  We  lead  people.” 

“We’ve  forgotten  about  loyalty  up  and 
loyalty  down,”  Hopper  complained.  “It’s 
important  for  the  future  of  this  nation,” 
she  said. 


On  that  subject.  Hopper  listed  her 
“three-point  plan"  for  improving  office  ef- 
ficiency: 

“One — supervisors  should  listen  to  their 
juniors.  Two — juniors  should  never  quit  af- 
ter the  first  ‘No.’  And  three— juniors 
should  work  to  educate  their  superiors. 

“We  have  to  be  a little  slippery  in  edu- 
cating our  bosses,”  she  remarked. 

What’s  her  tried  and  true  secret? 

No  secret,  she  said.  “Let  the  boss  think 
it’s  all  his  idea.” 

She  concluded,  “I’ve  spent  many  years 
in  the  busiest,  best  field,  receiving  every 
kind  of  award  available. 

“But  the  highest  award  I have  received 
is  serving  proudly  in  the  U.S.  Navy." 

Grace  Hopper  still  gets  standing  ova- 
tions. 

— Story  by  J02  Steve  Johnson 
— Photos  by  JOl  Gary  Miller 


A Giving  Nature 


Grace  Hopper,  an  extraordi- 
nary woman,  seeks  no  honors  or 
awards  for  her  work.  She  prefers 
to  give  freely  of  her  tremendous 
energy  and  talents.  As  of  June 
1982,  for  example,  she  had  con- 
tributed more  than  $34,000  to  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  from  hono- 
rariums she  had  received  for  nu- 
merous speaking  engagements 
over  the  years. 

The  honors,  however,  come 
unbidden.  In  May,  she  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  Marquette 
University.  And  the  most  recent 
in  her  long  list  of  awards  is  a gold 
medal  presented  this  past  June  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Communica- 
tions Electronics  Association. 
She  was  chosen  “...in  recogni- 


tion of  your  superior  technical 
competence,  extraordinary  per- 
formance, and  personal  direction 
of  major  command,  control, 
communications,  and  intelligent 
systems  which  are  essential  to  the 
enhancement  of  national  and  free 
world  security.” 

The  20-member  AFCEA  is  a 
non-profit,  non-political  associa- 
tion dedicated  to  bridging  the  gap 
between  industrial  technology 
and  military  and  government  re- 
quirements. One  of  its  primary 
objectives  is  to  create  a discussion 
forum  for  industry,  military  and 
government  members. 

John  A.  Hollansworth,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors, 
presented  the  award  to  Captain 
Hopper. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Get  High 

On  Yourself 
America 


“Get  High  On  Yourself,  America”  is  a 
90-minute  musical  produced  not  by  the 
show-biz  professionals  of  Broadway  but 
by  a dedicated  group  of  Navy  military  and 
civilians  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center.  It’s  their  answer  to  people  who  tell 
themselves  they  must  turn  to  drugs  or  alco- 
hol forescape  from  boredom. 

Featuring  25  performers,  the  show  con- 
sists of  biographical  sketches  and  musical 
skits  made  famous  by  such  people  as  Janis 


Joplin,  Marilyn  Monroe,  Hank  Williams, 
the  Supremes  and  Elvis  Presley.  The  narra- 
tion, by  Seaman  Joshua  Conner,  describes 
the  problems  as  well  as  the  successes  of 
these  show  people  and  explains  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  all  had  everything  going 
for  them,  there  was  something  basic  in 
their  lives  they  couldn’t  deal  with. 

Choreographed  by  Conner,  who  studied 
drama  in  New  York,  the  musical  was  put 
together  in  about  12  weeks  with  a volun- 


teer cast  who  spent  evenings  and  weekends 
rehearsing.  Most  of  the  performers  had  not 
danced  before,  but  that  did  not  put  any 
kinks  in  their  enthusiasm  or  in  the  final, 
professional  result. 


“ Stop  in  the  Name  of  Love,  ” a Supremes 
golden  hit,  is  sung  by  (l-rj  SN  Donna  Pressley, 
Ensign  Lynnrenne  Cantrell  and  SA  Theresa 
Garner. 
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Get  High  On  Yourself  America 


Firm  in  their  conviction  that  there  are 
plenty  of  alternatives  to  drug  and  alcohol 
dependence,  the  performers  and  others  in- 
volved in  the  show’s  production  are  living 
proof  that  there  are  too  many  productive 
things  to  do  without  wasting  time  on  alco- 
hol or  drugs. 

Fireman  Bill  Lord,  who  imitates  Hank 
Williams  Sr.  and  Elvis  Presley  in  the  show, 
agrees.  “I  would  never  use  drugs,”  he 
said.  “I  saw  a lot  of  good  friends  die  as  a 
result  of  drug  abuse.  I’m  glad  I don’t  feel 
that  I need  that  sort  of  thing  to  cope  with 
life.” 

Seaman  Theresa  A.  Gamer,  who  belts 
out  a good  imitation  of  Judy  Garland’s 
“Over  the  Rainbow”  in  the  show,  said, 
“Drugs  are  not  my  thing.  I have  a natural 
high.” 

Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Flatley  III, 
commander  of  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  was  supportive  of  the 
musical  from  the  beginning.  He  said  the 
idea  came  from  a Service  School  Com- 
mand student  who  wanted  to  show  that  not 
all  young  servicemen  and  women  are  in- 


volved or  want  to  be  involved  with  drugs 
or  alcohol.  When  the  show  played  at  Great 
Lakes,  the  admiral  urged  audiences  to  “get 
involved  with  the  performance— and  then 
go  out  and  get  involved  in  your  commands 
and  with  your  lives.” 

After  a highly  successful  program  at 
Great  Lakes,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Cherie  Davis,  the  center’s  public  affairs  of- 
ficer, took  the  show  on  the  road  to  training 
centers  at  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Orlando,  Fla.;  and  San  Diego.  The 
show  also  played  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  Portions  were  televised 
locally  in  Chicago. 

“Get  High  On  Yourself,  America”  is  a 
tribute  to  Navy  people— military  and  civil- 
ian— who  believe  in  themselves  and  in 
their  ability  to  hold  on  to  the  good  things  in 
life.  As  Electronics  Technician  Third  Class 
Dan  Navarro,  the  show’s  technical  direc- 
tor, said,  “Life  is  so  full  of  satisfaction  that 
no  artificial  high  is  needed;  everyone 
should  be  high  on  life!” 

— Photos  by  JOl  Jim  Bryant 
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Playing  the  parts  of  great  performers  who  have 
suffered  and  even  died  because  of  drug  abuse, 
young  Navy  civilians  and  military  (clockwise 
beginning  below)  show  that  drug  dependence 
has  no  place  in  their  lives:  Marjorie  Bender, 
MU2  Corey  Swinderman  (l)  and  MU2  Joseph 
Kielbasa,  SA  Theresa  A.  Garner,  and  FN  Bill 
Lord. 
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Leadership 


Getting 
Things 
Done- 
Through  People 


Captain  Dick  Stratton  is  an  anomaly  in  a time  of  much  uncer- 
tainty. He  shoots  from  the  hip,  knows  what  his  convictions  are 
and  talks  candidly  about  his  beliefs  and  ideals. 

He  considers  himself  “24-hours-a-day  Regular  Navy”  and  says 
it  with  so  much  authority  there  is  no  way  you  could  doubt  his 
sincerity.  His  naval  career  has  spanned  nearly  two  decades.  He’s 
had  several  commands,  is  a decorated  veteran  of  one  war  and  a 
major  conflict.  Today  he  holds  the  reins  of  the  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School  in  Newport,  R.I. 

At  NAPS,  Stratton  enjoys  taking  an  active  role  in  helping  mold 
the  Navy  leaders  of  tomorrow.  It’s  a job  he  says  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  assignments  in  his  career  to  date. 

Stratton  brought  a unique  brand  of  leadership  to  the  program. 
It’s  a style  of  leadership  molded  during  the  course  of  his  varied 
naval  career,  which  includes  six  years  as  a POW  in  Vietnam.  He 
doesn’t  like  to  talk  about  that,  but  when  he  does  recall  those 
years,  it  is  obvious  they  played  a big  part  in  making  him  the  type 
of  leader  he  is  today. 

When  asked  to  characterize  the  leadership  he  practices,  Stratton 
quickly  replied  “leadership  by  example.”  All  Hands  photojour- 
nalist Lon  Cabot  talked  with  Stratton  earlier  this  year  about  that 
philosophy  and  other  aspects  of  leadership  at  NAPS  and  in  the 
Navy  today. 

Q.  What  is  your  definition  of  leadership,  and  how  do  you 
impress  it  upon  the  students  here  ? 


A.  Leadership  is  getting  things  done  through  people.  Here 
that  is  applied  daily  in  a number  of  ways.  A youngster  is  taught  in 
the  classroom  how  to  combine  theory  and  practice  and  come  up 
with  some  sort  of  defendable  conclusion.  If  he  can’t  do  that  in  his 
head,  he’s  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  from  the  bridge  of  a ship. 

The  role  model  is  continuous  here.  Military  or  civilian,  the 
staff  is  constantly  aware  that  the  students’  image  of  what  a leader 
is  will  be  set  by  what  they  see  here.  That  type  of  example — how 
we  think,  how  we  make  decisions  and  how  we  attempt  to  do 
things — is  vital  in  developing  the  leadership  qualities  of  these 
students  or  of  any  young  person. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualities  of  an  effective  leader? 

A.  Number  one  is  self-discipline.  If  you  can't  discipline 
yourself,  obey  regulations,  budget  your  time,  set  priorities  or 
accept  the  consequences  of  your  own  actions,  you  not  only  can’t 
lead,  it’s  immoral  for  you  to  try  to  lead. 

Here  we  don’t  train  students  in  leadership,  we  educate  them 
about  it.  Education,  opposed  to  training,  provides  an  environment 
where  the  student  can  make  a mistake.  The  candidates  here  are 
monitored  in  how  they  lead  so  that  when  they  make  a mistake 
someone  can  come  in  and  say,  OK,  now  come  back  and  try  it 
again. 

A good  leader  must  also  have  a strong  sense  of  integrity  and 
fairness.  One  of  the  roles  of  a leader  in  an  unfair  world  is  to  make 
it  as  fair  as  possible  and  make  people  realize  that  it  is  not  fair  out 
there.  If  candidates  see  what  they  perceive  as  a leader  trying  to 


make  that  world  a little  fairer  for  them,  then  you’re  going  to  get 
through  to  them. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  NAPS 
candidate  ? 

A.  I wouldn’t  seek  to  have  one  average  person  or  one  person 
more  ideal  than  another.  I think  diversity  is  our  greatest  strength. 
The  only  way  we  can  survive — here  or  in  the  Navy  as  a whole — is 
as  a team.  Those  who  forget  that,  die.  They  either  literally  die  or 
they  whither  on  the  vine  and  never  succeed. 

We  try  to  get  it  through  to  our  people  that  the  way  you  succeed 
is  by  being  a good  shipmate.  I’m  a captain  today  because  of 
people  who  helped  make  me  a captain  and  I know  that.  When  my 
plane  gets  launched  off  an  aircraft  carrier,  it’s  because  of 
thousands  of  people  whose  names  I don’t  even  know.  Without  the 
troopers,  you’re  nothing. 

In  a program  like  NAPS,  you  need  a tremendous  amount  of 
diversity.  You  need  the  serious  person,  the  humorous  person,  the 
highly  intellectual  and  the  natural-bom  leader. 

When  I look  at  a NAPS  candidate,  I look  for  a person  who  is 
capable  of  maturing  if  not  already  mature.  By  mature  I mean  a 
person  willing  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  I 
don’t  want  the  person  who  is  going  to  make  excuses.  I want  the 
person  who  is  able  to  admit  he  screwed  up.  I want  that  kind  of 
maturity  and,  certainly,  integrity. 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  the  quality  of  the  individuals 
coming  into  the  Navy  today  with  the  people  who  joined  10  or  12 
years  ago  ? 

A.  I think  that  in  the  early  ’70s,  as  a result  of  the  backlash  of 
Vietnam,  we  were  not  getting  the  quality  individuals  we  were 
getting  in  the  early  ’60s.  Today,  I see  the  economy  driving  people 
into  us  whose  motivation  is,  “Well,  I want  to  do  something  for 
my  country  as  well  as  I want  to  eat  and  here’s  a place  I can  do 
both.” 

I think  that  it’s  very  important  for  people  to  realize  that  over  the 
years  it’s  become  unpopular  for  peer  groups  to  talk  about  patriot- 
ism as  a motivation.  I saw  it  when  I was  in  recruiting,  I saw  it  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  I’ve  seen  it  here. 

A patriot  is  a person  who  is  willing  to  put  his  country  ahead  of 
himself  or  his  own  conveniences.  I see  it  in  many  young  people 
today— in  the  Navy  and  especially  here  at  NAPS.  They  want  to  do 
something  for  themselves  in  terms  of  education  and  employment, 
but  they  are  also  willing  to  serve. 

I believe  it’s  important  to  realize  that  the  desire  to  serve- 
patriotism  if  you  will — is  a fundamental  driving  force  for  most 
people  in  the  military. 

Q.  What  did  your  time  as  a POW  do  for  you  as  far  as  devel- 
oping you  as  a leader? 

A.  I think  it  helped  tremendously.  I was  a midgrade  officer 
then,  and  I was  in  the  communication  linkup  where  I could  watch 
all  these  people  exercise  their  various  forms  of  leadership.  There 
was  the  non-leader— the  person  who  copped  out;  the  dynamic, 
colorful  person — he’s  always  got  a catchy  phrase  to  incite  people; 
and  the  quiet  gentleman  leader— which  I think  is  the  most  effec- 
tive type  of  leader. 

My  role  as  a POW  helped  me  reaffirm  some  things  I believed 
about  leadership  and  also  helped  me  change  some  of  the  ideas  I 
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had.  As  a POW,  I saw  leadership  from  a very  basic  level.  It  was 
very  hard  to  look  dignified  when  you  were  standing  in  your 
skivvies  and  you  stunk  like  a billy  goat.  The  real  value  of  the 
POW  experience  was  watching  the  different  people  exercise  their 
leadership  under  those  very  trying  circumstances. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  one  wish  that  would  change  the  Navy 
today,  what  would  that  be  ? 

A.  I would  wish  for  the  American  public  and  Congress  to 
love  us  as  much  in  peace  as  in  war.  I think  the  president  is  doing  a 
tremendous  job,  but  I also  think  it’s  about  time  we  had  somebody 
who  was  dedicated  to  giving  us  the  people  and  material  we  need 
to  carry  out  the  national  responsibility  we’ve  been  assigned. 

I was  sent  off  in  a 25-year-old  jet  from  a 35-year-old  ship  to 
fight  in  a supersonic  war.  The  tendency  is  to  forget  in  peacetime 
what  we  need  in  war.  There’s  been  a turnaround  in  that  philoso- 
phy, and  I’m  grateful  for  that. 

Q.  It ’s  been  said  that  a fighting  force  is  only  as  good  as  its 
leaders.  How  would  you  compare  the  U.  S.  Navy  with  the  navies 
of  other  superpowers  ? 

A.  You’re  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  I think  each  coun- 
try develops  a leadership  that  suits  its  navy  best.  For  example,  I 
think  we  have  a technically  competent  corps  in  our  officers  and 
senior  petty  officers. 

I also  think  that  after  the  first  enlistment  is  over  and  that  person 
stays  on,  we  have  a very  dedicated  person.  That  person  is  going  to 
be  willing  to  work  hard  not  because  he  is  going  to  have  his  rations 
cut  or  because  he  is  going  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  but  because  he  is 
dedicated  to  what  he  is  doing. 

Q.  How  would  you  sum  up  what  NAPS  teaches  an  individ- 
ual? 

A.  I think  what  we  are  successfully  teaching  is  pride  based  on 
competence.  We’re  teaching  the  people  here  that  leadership,  do- 
ing the  job,  means  more  than  just  shining  your  shoes  right. 


Robotics 


Is  There 

a Metallic  Sailor 
in  Your  Future  ? 

“Petty  Officer  Artoo  Detoo  reporting 
aboard,  Sir!” 

No,  the  Navy  hasn’t  recruited  one  of  the 
leading  characters  from  “Star  Wars.”  Nev- 
ertheless, some  day  Navy  OODs  may 
greet  a fleet  of  metallic  sailors.  And  divi- 
sion chiefs  may  have  seamen  who  won’t 
talk  back  when  ordered  to  chip  paint. 

Even  those  dogwatch  sailors  standing 
bridge  watches  or  staring  into  green  radar 
screens  may  vanish  when  robotic  ships  be- 
come commonplace. 

Science  fiction?  Today,  yes.  In  the  dis- 
tant future  it  may  be  reality. 

Scientists  and  science  fiction  writers 
have  long  dreamed  of  a world  where  the 
robots  would  do  the  work  so  that  people 
could  spend  time  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
being  human.  Until  recently,  robots  existed 
only  in  science  fiction  books  and  movies. 
Some  were  metal  creatures  carrying  deadly 
ray  guns.  Others  were  zombie-like  com- 
puters capable  of  spitting  out  statistics 
without  the  burdensome  illogic  of  human 
emotion.  But  scientists  today  are  building 
mock  men  of  a sort — and  not  just  for 
thrills. 

Today,  a robot  revolution  is  sweeping 
the  world.  It’s  a revolution  that  began  in 
this  country  but,  according  to  economic 
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Today 's  robots  are  far  different  from  the  versions 
dreamed  up  by  writers  and  illustrators.  Today 's 
working  robots  are  often  no  more  than 
sophisticated  mechanical  claws. 


craft;  and  even  package  chocolate  candies. 

The  Navy  is  interested  in  adding  ship- 
building and  underwater  exploration  to  the 
robots’  repertoire.  The  Army  is  exploring 
their  use  in  reboring  howitzers,  refurbush- 
ing tank  road  tracks,  loading  howitzer  am- 
munition and  sand  blasting  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  The  Air  Force  is  investi- 
gating robotic  welding,  riveting,  drilling 


experts,  it’s  one  in  which  America  trails. 

It’s  also  a revolution  in  which  the  Navy 
and  other  services  are  taking  a greater  in- 
terest. 

Robotics  was  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  nurtured  in  Japan.  The  science  has 


produced  industrial  robots  that  perform 
tasks  such  as  welding,  painting,  lifting,  as- 
sembling and  testing  finished  products.  In 
U.S.  factories,  there  are  about  5,000  ro- 
bots. These  tin  men  weld  auto  and  truck 
bodies,  tractor  seats,  shopping  carts  and 
ship  hulls;  paint  refrigerator  and  dish- 
washer liners;  tend  die-casting  machines; 
route  sheet-metal  fuselage  panels  on  air- 
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and  routing  in  the  construction  of  airfra- 
mes. 

In  shipbuilding,  the  Navy  faces  prob- 
lems in  applying  assembly  line  robotic 
technology  to  a non-assembly  line  manu- 
facturing process. 

“Shipbuilding  is  basically  a fixed  point 
construction  process  which  means  you 
bring  the  men  and  equipment  to  the  ship,” 
said  Bill  Holden  of  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand’s Manufacturing  Technology  Pro- 
gram Office  in  Washington,  D.C.  “Thus, 
there  is  a correspondence  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  shipbuilding  business 
and  the  limitations  of  the  current  genera- 
tion of  robots.  What  we  are  looking  for  are 
robots  that  can  be  easily  reprogrammed 
off-line,  and  have  mobility,  vision  and 
other  sensor  systems  which  will  make 
them  capable  of  operating  in  a shipyard 
environment.” 


Scientists  and  engineers  are  developing 
new  generations  of  robots  that  can  see, 
feel,  hear  and  obey  oral  instructions. 

Scientists  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  aided  by  funding  from  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  are  developing 
robot  skin.  This  is  a patch  of  sensor  mate- 
rial which  sends  an  electronic  pattern  of 
what  the  robotic  claw  touches  to  its  elec- 
tronic brain.  In  addition,  MIT  is  working 
on  developing  stereo  vision  and  a robotic 
hand  with  a thumb  and  two  fingers  con- 
trolled by  mechanized  tendons. 

This  new  generation  of  robots,  even 
with  limited  abilities  to  see  and  touch, 
could  adapt  to  changes  in  their  working 
environment.  Instead  of  simply  welding 
whatever  is  in  front  of  it,  a robot  could  sift 
out  incorrect  or  defective  parts  and  adjust 
for  poor  fit. 

For  the  Navy,  this  new  breed  of  robot 
could  mean  substantial  savings  in  ship- 
building. Construction  and  maintenance 
costs  for  shipyard  welding,  cutting,  grind- 
ing, grit  blasting  and  painting  could  be  cut 


As  shipbuilding  moves  further  into  mod- 
ular construction  and  computer  science  ad- 
vances toward  giving  robots  senses,  these 
limitations  are  vanishing. 

“We  are  seeing  shipyard  work  move 
more  and  more  in  an  assembly  line-like 
fashion,”  said  Holden.  “Work  stations  are 
developed  where  one  job  is  done  here  and 
another  job  there.  This  was  evident  in 
many  respects  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  class  of  guided  missile  frigate. 

“So  it’s  not  difficult  to  imagine  a track- 
mounted  robot  with  limited  mobility  being 
able  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of  work  sta- 
tions. Today,  we  have  a convergence  going 
on  with  respect  to  robotic  and  shipbuilding 
technology.” 

Until  recently,  a robot’s  brawn  and  pre- 
dictability were  more  important  than  its 
brain.  Now  robots  come  in  a variety  of 
sizes,  shapes  and  with  various  IQ  levels. 


An  experimental  model  of  a robot  finger  designed  after  the 
human  hand  is  being  developed  for  future  robots.  Robotic 
arms — today 's  robots — have  found  steady  employment  in  various 
industries.  This  one  (upper  right)  is  employed  in  the  aircraft 
industry  where  it  rivets  air  frames. 
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robots  ship  out.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  is 
not  buried  in  a Pentagon  file  cabinet. 
Holden  said,  “Robots  could  be  beneficial 
in  loading  ordnance  on  the  flight  deck,  in 
refueling  operations,  in  the  repair  shops  of 
a tender  and  in  handling  cargo  on  supply 
ships.” 

Dixon  added,  “Looking  far  into  the  fu- 
ture, the  Navy  might  get  some  robotic  re- 
placements. One  suggestion  is  to  build  a 
robot  that  could  clean  off  barnacles  under- 
neath a ship  while  at  sea.  Another  could 
manufacture  spare  parts.  This  would  free 
funds  tied  up  in  shipboard  inventories.” 

Considered  as  still  being  in  their  child- 
hood as  a science,  robots  as  toys  are  at 
least  200  years  old.  French  and  Austrian 
clockmakers  and  craftsmen  of  the  18th 
century  built  lifelike  dolls  which  seemed  to 
write  letters,  draw  pictures  and  play  musi- 
cal instruments. 

The  word  “robot”  is  only  60  years  old 
and  was  derived  from  the  Czech  noun  ro- 
bota,  which  means  forced  labor.  It  was 
first  coined  by  Czech  playwright  Karl  Ca- 
pek  in  a 1920’s  play — “R.U.R.”  (Ros- 
sum’s  Universal  Robots)— which  depicts  a 
race  of  humanoid  mechanisms  that  destroy 
humanity. 


The  first  industrial  robot  was  built  by  a 
Connecticut  manufacturer  and  employed 
by  an  American  automaker  to  die  cast 
parts.  In  the  United  States,  these  multipur- 
pose reprogrammable  machines,  according 
to  one  prediction,  will  fill  the  jobs  of  8-10 
million  American  workers  by  the  year 
2020.  Nevertheless,  a dramatic  increase  in 
unemployment  is  unlikely — Labor  Secre- 
tary Raymond  Donovan  predicts  that  by 
1990  half  of  the  workers  in  U.S.  factories 
will  be  robotic  service  and  repair  spe- 
cialists. 

Though  pioneered  by  American  scien- 
tists in  the  early  1960s,  these  devices  were 
put  to  their  widest  use  in  Japan.  Japanese 
factories  already  employ  75,000  robots  of 
varying  sophistication.  Last  year,  another 

20.000  robots  found  steady  jobs  around 
the  world. 

In  northern  Japan,  one  factory  draws 

100.000  visitors  annually  who  are  awed  by 
the  view  of  some  two  dozen  box-like  ro- 
bots calmly — tirelessly— producing  other 


considerably,  productivity  improved,  and 
the  human  operator  relieved  of  toxic, 
dangerous,  dirty  and  fatiguing  work. 

Nor  is  this  enough— the  Navy  also  wants 
a mobile  underwater  robot  to  search  out 
mineral  deposits  on  the  ocean  floor.  Such  a 
robot  would  be  launched  from  a shore  sta- 
tion and  proceed  to  its  assigned  destination 
autonomously.  The  sea  robot  would  be  ca- 
pable of  working  in  the  ocean  environment 
and  performing  simple  tasks  more 
economically  than  man. 

“The  biggest  application  in  the  Navy  for 
such  a robot  would  be  operating  under  the 
difficult  conditions  at  the  ocean  bottom  or 
inside  enemy  territory,”  said  Dr.  John 
Dixon,  a computer  scientist  with  the  Navy 
Research  Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“It’s  hard  to  imagine  all  the  things  that  a 
robot  could  do.  Still  the  simplest  thing  a 
robot  could  do  would  be  to  retrieve  geo- 
logical samples  from  the  ocean. 

“A  deep-ocean  robotic  vehicle  could 
also  be  used  in  recovery  operations.  And  a 
futuristic  application  would  be  to  use  such 
a vehicle  on  reconnaissance  missions.” 

For  those  sailors  envisioning  robotic 
shipmates,  keep  dreaming — both  Holden 
and  Dixon  believe  it  will  be  years  before 
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industrial  robots  and  machine  tools.  The 
procedure  is  not  entirely  without  human 
presence,  however,  as  the  final  assembly  is 
too  intricate  for  this  generation  of  robots. 
Nevertheless,  several  “ghost  shift”  as- 
sembly lines  do  exist  in  Japanese  factories 
where  at  least  one  shift  operates  with  little 
or  no  human  intervention. 

The  Japanese  are  also  marshaling  the  re- 
search and  development  resources  of  their 
government,  universities  and  industries  to 
meet  a 1984  deadline  for  an  “unmanned” 
factory. 

But  even  the  most  sophisticated  breed  of 
robots  today  are  a far  cry  from  the  hu- 
manlike creatures  depicted  in  “Star  Wars.” 
Factory  robots  are  an  elaborate  series  of 
linkages  and  joints— one-armed,  com- 
puter-controlled claws  that  can  be  repro- 
grammed to  perform  more  than  one  task. 
The  claws,  built  for  specific  environ- 
ments, cannot  comprehend  the  space  they 
work  in  nor  can  they  react  to  moment-by- 
moment changes. 

What  makes  a robot  different  from  any 
automated  machine  is  its  electronic  brain— 
a microcomputer  programmed  to  do  an  as- 


signed task  repeatedly  at  the  same  pace 
and  accuracy  with  little  or  no  human  su- 
pervision. 

Norman  Capa  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  said,  “Today’s  robots  are  in- 
dustrial manipulators  that  are  just  mechan- 
ical, immobile  arms  employed  mostly  in 
repetitive  jobs  that  require  accuracy  and 
endurance.  These  robots  can  work  all  day 
and  all  night  with  minimal  human  involve- 
ment. But  we’re  looking  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  robots  that  can  make 
decisions  in  changing  situations.  Such  a 
robot  could  be  used  in  hazardous  jobs  as 
adjuncts  to  man.” 

“You  usually  think  of  a robot  being 
something  that  is  autonomous  in  that  it 
makes  its  own  decision  and  controls  its 
own  action,”  said  Dixon.  “Today’s  autono- 


mous robots  are  fairly  crude. 

“The  thousands  of  industrial  robots  in 
use  do  very  limited  things  and  are  not  very 
intelligent.  They  just  go  through  the  same 
exact  motions  that  they  are  programmed 
for  and  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  decision 
making.” 

Industry’s  love  affair  with  robots  stems 
from  high  labor  costs  and  low  productivity. 
Unlike  humans,  robots  never  go  on  vaca- 
tions, take  a break  or  ask  for  a raise.  Ro- 
bots do  not  err,  get  tired  or  get  bored.  Nor 
are  robots  subject  to  the  industrial  ills 
caused  by  dangerous  working  environ- 
ments. They  do  work  more  consistently 
and  more  precisely  than  people  can  in  hot. 
dirty  and  dangerous  industrial  jobs. 

A robot  offers  employers  a 24-hour 
workday  with  triple  the  output  of  an  eight- 
hour-a-day  blue  collar  worker.  Some  esti- 
mates place  the  cost  per  robot  at  about  $5 


Home  Built  Robot 


To  demonstrate  his  thesis  in  mi- 
croprocessor control  of  mechanical 
systems,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Hobart  E.  Everett,  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  built  a 
sentry  robot  that  he  named  “Ro- 
bart.” 

As  a sentry,  Robart  is  pro- 
grammed to  patrol  the  Everett  resi- 
dence and  alert  the  family  of  any 
emergency  from  a fire  to  an  earth- 
quake. The  robot  also  is  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  an  intruder — it’s 
equipped  with  a device  that  can  give 
an  unwanted  visitor  a nasty  blast  of 
ultrasonic  sound. 

To  Everett’s  children,  Robart 
seems  like  a member  of  the  family. 
When  connected  to  a keyboard  ter- 
minal, the  robot  “talks.” 
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One  of  the  more  common  types  of  robots  used  by  industry  may  find  itself 
recruited  for  Navy  shipbuilding.  Robotic  spot  welders  like  this  one  are  used  in 
American  industries  to  help  build  products  as  diverse  as  automobiles  and 
shopping  carts.  Nevertheless , even  the  latest  generation  of  industrial  robotic 
arms  needs  humans.  Programming  and  maintenance  still  require  human  minds 
and  hands. 


per  hour  compared  with  triple  that  cost  for 
some  wage  rates.  Their  repeatability  is 
what  the  nearly  200  U.S.  robot  manufac- 
turers use  as  a key  selling  point  for  tireless 
workers  that  cost  anywhere  from  $10,000 
to  $120,000. 

Said  Holden,  “A  man  tending  a blast 
furnace  can  do  it  only  for  short  periods  of 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  a robot  can  con- 
tinuously tend  the  same  furnace.  You  need 
to  use  human  beings  in  jobs  where  intelli- 
gence, dexterity,  flexibility  and  adaptabil- 
ity are  important.  A person  makes  a poor 
cog  in  a machine. 

“It’s  a simple  matter  of  getting  people 
doing  the  jobs  they  are  good  at  and  getting 
robots  doing  the  jobs  they  are  good  at  for 
greater  productivity.  Robots  are  good  at  la- 
borious, dirty,  dangerous  jobs.  But  the  la- 
bor force  imagines  them  with  capabilities 
that  are  hundreds  of  years  in  advance  of 
what  they  actually  are.” 

Nevertheless,  the  drawing  boards  teem 
with  dramatic  plans.  Blueprints  call  for  ro- 
botic devices  in  underwater  exploration  for 
repairing  structures,  retrieving  lost  objects 
and  gathering  geological  samples.  In  min- 
ing, the  ultimate  goal  is  a completely 
autonomous  mining  system. 

Several  kinds  of  medical  applications 
are  being  researched  as  well.  The  most  ob- 
vious is  in  prosthetics.  In  Japan,  a Tokyo 


university  professor  has  developed  an  un- 
manned computerized  machine  that  serves 
disabled  or  bedridden  patients.  Another 
Japanese  professor  has  developed  a robotic 
device  with  25  finger-like  palpitators  for 
detecting  breast  cancer.  And  in  the  United 
States,  medical  students  at  a Florida  uni- 
versity train  with  the  use  of  a robot  that 
simulates  40  cardiac  disorders. 

It’s  a fact,  too,  that  today’s  robot  welders 
could  become  tomorrow’s  space  explorers. 
A major  California  aerospace  laboratory  is 
developing  a self-propelled  robot  vehicle 
equipped  with  sensors  and  decision-mak- 
ing systems  to  reconnoiter  Mars. 

Even  the  NASA  space  shuttle  is 
equipped  with  a 50-foot,  triple-joint  ro- 
botic manipulator  for  depositing  and  re- 
trieving satellites  in  space.  Other  U.S. 
space  projects  call  for  robotic  manipulators 
that  repair  satellites,  build  orbiting  solar 
power  stations  and  man  celestial  factories. 

Even  with  these  technological  advances, 
the  day  of  a division  officer  inspecting  a 
formation  of  metallic  seamen  at  morning 
quarters  for  short  circuits  and  blown  fuses, 
or  a sailor  having  his  shipmate  ask  for  a 
recharge  and  a quart  of  oil  are  images  still 
riding  on  the  waves  of  man’s  imagination. 

Or  are  they? 

—Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
—Illustrations  by  DMSN  Robert  M.  Henry 
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Bob  Hope  and  the  USO  - 


Still 

Something 

Special 


The  weekend  was  cold,  gray  and  rainy. 
Yet  the  4,700  midshipmen  and  15,000 
Hope  fans  who  filed  into  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Stadium  near  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy didn’t  seem  to  mind.  From  the  sound 
of  their  enthusiastic  applause,  you  would 
have  thought  the  sun  was  shining  all  the 
time  Bob  Hope’s  “All  Hands  on  Deck- 
All  Star  Birthday  Party”  TV  special  was 
being  taped  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Just  one  week  before  his  79th  birthday, 
comedian  entertainer  Bob  Hope  walked  on 
stage  dressed  in  a Navy  Parachute  Team 
blue  and  gold  jump  suit.  It  was  all  part  of  a 
gag— he  supposedly  had  parachuted  into 
the  stadium  to  open  the  show. 

“Welcome  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
plebes,”  Hope  began,  “I  can’t  tell  you 
how  happy  I am  to  be  at  Annapolis— the 
nation’s  only  federally  funded  Yacht 
Club.”  From  a stage  at  the  center  of  the 
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stadium,  Hope  and  a cast  which  included 
James  Cobum,  Bernadette  Peters,  Dolores 
Hope,  Brooke  Shields,  Christie  Brinkley 
and  Roger  Staubach  entertained  the  au- 
dience for  more  than  six  hours.  It  takes 


time,  it  seems,  to  put  a special  together. 

The  TV  special  which  aired  on  May  25 
followed  in  the  grand  tradition  of  4 1 years 
of  USO  shows.  This  was  the  fifth  year  that 
Hope’s  birthday  resulted  in  a TV  salute  to 


the  USO.  In  1978,  the  show  was  filmed  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  in  subsequent  years  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  aboard  the  USS  I wo  Jima 
(LPH  2)  and  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. Hope  broadcast  his  first  radio  show 
entertaining  GIs  in  1941  at  California’s 
March  Field. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  stagehands. 
About  80  midshipmen  volunteered  to  help 
with  the  production.  They  put  up  scaffold- 
ing, painted  props,  built  sets,  set  up  the 
huge  sound  system — a few  of  them  even 
took  part  in  several  skits.  The  bucket  and 


mop  brigade  was  called  on  several  times  to 
dry  down  the  stage,  made  wet  by  the  misty 
rain.  Several  midshipmen  assisted  as  cos- 
tume advisers — ensuring  that  stars  wore 
correct  uniforms  in  the  skits. 

Hope  today  continues  to  capture  the 
hearts  of  American  service  people  with  his 
crazy  costumes  and  parodies  of  everyday 
military  life.  A hat  fanatic,  Hope  donned  a 
wide  variety  of  Navy  hats  and  ball  caps 
during  the  Annapolis  show. 

After  the  Annapolis  taping,  Hope  be- 
came Bob  “Blue  Angels”  Hope  when  he 
flew  with  the  Navy’s  precision  formation 
flying  squadron  at  nearby  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  After  being  dubbed  an  honor- 
ary Blue  Angel,  Hope,  dressed  in  a Blue 
Angels’  tailored  flight  suit,  climbed  into 
the  rear  cockpit  of  the  squadron’s  two-seat 
TA-4J  Skyhawk.  “If  people  see  this,  they’ll 
sell  their  savings  bonds,”  he  said. 

As  the  cockpit  canopy  closed  and  the  jet 
taxied  toward  the  runway,  Hope  gave  the 
Blue  Angels  pilots  and  crew  a “thumbs 
up.”  Lieutenant  Scott  Anderson,  pilot  for 
the  comedian’s  orientation  flight,  said, 
“He  talked  almost  constantly,  joking  with 
the  air  traffic  controllers  who  were  moni- 
toring us  on  radar.” 

At  79,  Bob  Hope  continues  to  accept  life 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  uses  to  in- 
spire millions  of  service  members  around 
the  world. 


Whether  in  front  of  an  audience  of  thousands, 
with  the  elite  Blue  Angels  or  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
TA-4J  Skyhawk,  Bob  Hope  is  always  "on 
stage”  with  one-liners.  Midshipman  Tim  Hunt 
(left)  joined  the  USO  show  as  an  extra. 
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Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 


Families 
Keep  it  Going 


Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  has  served  the 
fleet  under  several  flags,  but  it  takes 
greatest  pride  in  flying  the  Naval  Mate- 
rial Command’s  award  banner  for  per- 
formance. 

* * * 

The  yard  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  re- 
ceived the  prestigious  Chief  of  Naval 
Material’s  Productivity  Excellence 
Award  for  1981 — the  first  awarded  a 
naval  shipyard — on  March  9,  1981. 
The  yard  later  learned  it  also  won  the 
Naval  Material  Command’s  1981 
Equal  Opportunity/Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Annual  Honorary 
Award  for  the  best  program  among 
large  Navy  industrial  facilities. 

The  story  of  this  215-year-old  ship- 
yard in  Virginia’s  Tidewater  region  and 
its  approximately  13,000  Navy  civilian 
employees  and  about  150  military  peo- 
ple is  one  of  tradition,  service,  pride, 
professionalism  and  performance. 
There’s  hardly  a Tidewater  family 
without  a relative  working,  or  who  has 
worked,  at  the  yard.  Many  families 
have  served  in  the  yard  for  generations. 
Many  retired  military  people  also  work 
there. 

In  1981,  Norfolk  not  only  repaired 
and  overhauled  more  ships  but  did 
more  of  them  faster,  on  or  ahead  of 
schedule,  than  any  of  the  Navy’s  seven 
other  yards  nationwide.  It  also  led  in 
productivity  savings  and  cost  avoid- 
ance and  excelled  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  shipyard. 

Norfolk  is  the  free  world’s  largest 


naval  shipyard  and  the  Navy’s  largest 
industrial  facility.  It  boasts  state-of- 
the-art  technology  to  care  for  nuclear 
as  well  as  conventional  ships  from  tugs 
to  aircraft  carriers.  There  are  about 
400  cranes  in  the  yard,  including  a 
350-ton  behemoth  capable  of  lifting 
nine  locomotives,  and  equipment  of 
just  about  every  size,  shape  and  des- 
cription. Still,  the  yard’s  strength  is  in 
its  people. 

Although  wage  scales  are  the  lowest 
of  all  U.S.  Navy  shipyards  because  of 
area  comparability  studies,  workers  re- 
main because  they  believe  in  its  impor- 
tance to  fleet  support  and  the  nation’s 
defense.  They  praise  the  four-year  ap- 
prentice system  and  the  safety  pro- 
gram. They  hail  improvements  to  the 
quality  of  their  work  life  and  note  the 
great  strides  made  in  hiring  women,  es- 
pecially the  assumption  by  women  of 
supervisory  roles.  There  are,  as  well, 
large  numbers  of  minority  people  em- 
ployed at  all  levels  within  the  yard. 

Shipyard  men  and  women — from 
apprentices  to  senior  managers  and 
union  leaders — give  much  of  the  credit 
for  this  outstanding  record  and  per- 
formance to  the  present  commander, 
Commodore  David  P.  Donohue,  who 
has  been  at  the  helm  more  than  two 
years. 

Donohue  stresses  that  the  yard’s 
greatest  responsibility  is  to  deliver 
repaired  and  overhauled  ships  of  the 
highest  quality  to  the  fleet  on  time 
within  cost  estimates  and,  above  all, 
safely. 


Last  year,  26  ships  were  overhauled 
that  required  3,000  or  more  work  days. 
Thirteen  ships  were  completed  ahead 
of  schedule  and  10  were  on  schedule. 
Yard  workers  also  completed  2,600 
other  availabilities.  To  do  this,  the 
tempo  of  work  increased  about  20  per- 
cent above  its  normal  level.  Special 
teams  from  the  yard  also  worked 
aboard  Navy  ships  deployed  and  in 
other  shipyards. 

On  any  given  day,  yard  crews  can  be 
found  on  about  55  ships,  one-ninth  of 
the  Navy’s  active  fleet.  As  a team, 
workers  managed  to  save  taxpayers 
$18.5  million  last  year  by  avoiding  un- 
necessary expense  and  improving  pro- 
ductivity. Because  of  this,  Donohue 
was  able  in  1981  to  give  $450,000  in  in- 
centive awards  to  about  2,000  employ- 
ees— the  largest  amount  in  the  na- 
tion— and  other  awards — medals — to 
nine  naval  officers  on  his  staff. 

Repair  records  were  set  along  the 
way.  A destroyer’s  sonar  dome  win- 
dow was  changed  in  only  16  days,  and 
a submarine’s  sonar  transducer  was  re- 
placed in  record  time.  It  took  less  than 
nine  months  to  overhaul  the  USS 
Spruance  (DD  963)  instead  of  the  1 1 
scheduled,  and  the  amphibious  assault 
ship  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4)  was  able  to 
leave  the  yard  a month  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

Donohue  underscored  the  jobs  the 

In  a maze  of  power  lines  and  scaffolding, 
shipyard  workers  cross  the  gangplank  to  the  dry 
docked  USS  Claude  V.  Ricketts  (DDC  5). 
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From  the  moment  a ship  enters  dry  dock  (below), 
teamwork  comes  into  play.  With  crane  operators 
(right)  working  over  USS  Ricketts  and  mechanics 
(bottom)  working  below,  the  work  gets  done  right 
and  on  time. 


shipyard  people  do  and  the  quality  of 
the  product  they  deliver  to  the  fleet. 
“We  are  dealing  with  warships  that 
must  work  so  well  that  they  will  win 
when  engaged  in  combat.  After  com- 
pleting a restricted  availability  here 
that  affected  almost  all  of  the  ship’s 
systems,  everything  worked  right  for 
USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  when  its  aircraft 
engaged  Libyan  jets  in  August  of  last 
year  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 

“Every  civilian  and  military  man 
and  woman  in  the  yard  followed  that 
engagement,”  he  added,  “and  they 
were  extremely  proud  of  Nimitz's  suc- 
cess.” 

Workers  have  pride  in  themselves, 
their  product  and  their  contribution  to 
the  nation.  A visitor  will  find  it 
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displayed  in  various  ways,  from  post- 
ers to  popular  “yardbird”  baseball 
caps.  And  nowhere  is  this  pride  more 
evident  than  among  the  yard’s  family 
groups. 

Among  the  Powell  family,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  machinists,  pipe  fitters, 
patternmakers — you  name  it — 11  in  all 
who  work  in  the  yard. 

Willie  C.  Powell,  82,  is  a retired 
shipfitter  and  foreman  who  spent  45 
years  in  shipbuilding  and  repair. 
Twenty-four  of  those  years  were  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  “The  yard  al- 
ways has  been  part  of  our  lives,”  he 
said.  “There  wasn’t  any  union  when  I 
began  working  in  shop  1 1 (blacksmith- 
ing  and  forging)  before  World  War  II. 
Nor  was  there  as  much  competition 


Safety  has  high  priority  in  the 
shipyard.  Hard  hats  (left)  and  other 
safety  regulations  are  obeyed  from  the 
time  the  workers  enter  the  shipyard 
until  they  depart  at  the  end  of  their 
shift  (below). 


among  the  work  force  as  there  is  today. 

“In  those  days,  we  did  piece  work, 
and  a productive  man  could  make 
some  money.  I never  got  to  sit  down. 
Once — when  I was  busted  to  helper — I 
found  I had  to  work  harder  yet  to  earn 
a decent  salary.” 

During  a recent  visit  to  the  yard, 
Powell  said  he  “noticed  many  young 


supervisors.  That’s  wonderful.  It’s 
much  better  to  have  a supervisor  with 
young  ideas.” 

The  Powells  over  the  years  en- 
couraged their  relatives  to  work  at  the 
yard,  guided  them  through  apprentice 
programs  and  “helped  them  keep  their 
noses  clean.” 

Kurtis  Kight,  a Powell,  a 22-year-old 
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Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  employs 
people  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
64-year-old  rigger  Clarence  A. 
King  (right)  works  with  heavy 
chains  used  for  lifting.  Chemist 
Wayne  LeGrande  (below)  inspects 
different  grades  of  crushed  black 
walnut  shells  which  are  used  to 
remove  specific  types  of  paints. 


patternmaker  and  an  honor  graduate 
of  the  apprentice  program,  said  the 
yard  offers  “a  lot  of  opportunity  for 
people  who  want  to  work  and  not  sit 
around  and  moan  and  groan.” 

Willie  C.  Powell  II,  27,  joined  the 
work  force  as  an  apprentice  after  high 
school  and  worked  his  way  up  to  super- 
visor in  shop  11.  He’s  a foreman  now 
and  has  earned  awards  for  leadership 
and  administration  along  the  way. 
“We  encourage  each  other.  There  is  a 
lot  of  cooperation  among  the  shops 
and  ships’  crews.  You  aren’t  burdened 
by  a lot  of  paperwork,  and  you  don’t 
have  to  wait  for  everything  to  go 
through  channels  to  get  a job  done.  If 
you  can  make  it  work,  you  do  it,”  he 
explained. 


Another  Powell,  William  C.,  56,  was 
accepted  into  the  yard’s  apprentice 
program  about  10  years  after  retiring 
as  a Navy  chief  aviation  machinist’s 
mate.  “It  was  tough  to  hit  the  books  at 
my  age  and  study  things  like  math.  It 
took  a lot  of  hours.  The  family  en- 
couraged me;  I would  have  quit  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  my  wife,  Ruth,”  he 
said.  She’s  a personnel  assistant  and 
has  worked  at  the  yard  for  22  years. 

William  Powell  is  now  a blacksmith 
and  forger.  “Blacksmiths  do  a lot  of 
fine  tuning  of  propellers  and  fabricat- 
ing of  parts.  We  work  with  exotic 
metals  and  special  steels.  We  do 
everything  from  working  on  anvils  to 
working  the  new,  more  sophisticated 
heat  treating  and  metal  forges.” 


Gary  Allen  Clark,  24,  has  been  an 
apprentice  pipe  fitter  for  18  months. 
His  mother,  Ann,  has  been  a secretary 
in  the  yard  about  10  years.  Gary  said 
he  is  impressed  with  new  equipment  he 
uses,  including  computers.  “They 
employ  tight  controls  and  safety 
features  in  the  new  submarine 
building,”  he  said. 

Other  family  members  who  have 
worked  in  private  yards  in  Tidewater 
said  that  while  the  work  may  be  easier 
in  those  years,  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard’s safety  programs  are  better.  They 
add,  too,  that  people  want  to  stay 
because  there  is  more  job  security  and 
the  pension  benefits  are  better. 

Most  said  they  were  concerned  about 
possible  future  cuts  in  federal  employ- 
ee pension  benefits.  Any  decreased 
benefits  could  force  some  people  out  of 
the  yard,  they  said. 

Rick  Lake,  24,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Bobby,  said  they  “cut  their 
teeth  on  ships”  during  trips  to  the  yard 
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with  their  mother  when  they  were  kids. 
Their  dad,  R.F.  (Dick)  Lake,  44,  now 
is  a general  foreman  and  the  coordi- 
nator of  dry  dock  8.  All  the  Lakes 
work  in  the  yard,  Rick  as  a high  vol- 
tage electrician,  Bobby  as  a machinist 
and  their  mother,  Betty,  as  a pipe  fit- 
ter. 

Years  ago,  with  her  boys  grown  and 
soon  to  leave  home,  Betty  decided  to 
go  back  to  work.  The  yard  seemed  the 
natural  place,  since  it  already  was  a 
large  part  of  her  world,  with  family 
and  friends  working  there.  The  Lake 
men  said  they  “feel  kind  of  good  and 
proud”  about  Betty.  She  was  the  first 
female  apprentice  in  shop  56  and,  39  at 
the  time,  she  was  older  than  most.  “I 
was  worried  and  a bit  apprehensive 
about  the  physical  effort  that  might  be 
required.  Now  I’m  treated  as  one  of 
the  crew  and  as  an  employee,  rather 
than  as  a woman  worker. 

“We  have  to  carry  our  share  of  the 
load  and  not  seek  to  be  pampered  be- 


Como.  David  P.  Donohue  (above)  stresses  that  no 
task  in  the  shipyard  is  considered  menial.  From 
inspectors  who  ensure  work  <s  done  right  to 
welders  who  work  on  the  hulls  (top),  all  are 
crucial  to  the  mission  of  the  shipyard. 
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cause  we’re  women,”  she  said. 

Betty  and  her  fellow  craftsmen  said 
they  work  on  each  ship  as  if  their 
children  were  to  sail  on  it.  “Employees 
and  sailors  get  along  extremely  well,” 
she  said,  “and  if  there  are  any  power 
struggles  going  on,  they  don’t  reach 
down  to  the  working  level.” 

Husband  Dick  said  pride  in  the  work 
accomplished  and  its  quality  have  in- 
creased considerably.  “People  know 
what  has  to  be  done  and  they  get 
busy.” 

“Some  of  the  work  has  been  extraor- 
dinary, like  covering  50  openings  in  the 
USS  Claude  V.  Ricketts  (DDG  5)  be- 
tween a Friday  and  a Wednesday  so  it 
could  be  moved  out  of  dry  dock  for  an- 
other ship  that  required  emergency 
repairs.  None  of  the  welds  failed! 
That’s  almost  unheard  of,”  he  added. 

The  senior  Lake  said  mechanics  had 
trouble  talking  with  supervisors  about 
their  work  when  he  came  aboard  15 
years  ago.  “Now  there  is  good  com- 
munication between  workers  and  su- 
pervisors,” he  said. 

He  added  that  the  yard’s  training 
program  is  outstanding.  “It’s  one  of 
the  best  places  in  the  world  for  people 


to  get  a good  background.  Federal  em- 
ployees get  a bad  name  sometimes,  but 
not  here.  There  are  good  jobs  and  good 
pay  for  people  who  want  to  work. 
There’s  a lot  of  pressure  to  do  a good 
job  and  carry  your  share  of  the  load,” 
he  explained. 

Rick  is  treasurer  of  Local  734,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  and  carries  on  a family  union 
tradition.  Betty  is  a member  and  re- 
cording secretary  of  Local  272,  United 
Association  of  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ters. Dick  Lake  served  as  president  of 
the  yard’s  Metal  Trades  Council  until 
he  moved  into  management — now, 
he’s  vice  president  of  the  yard’s 
Federal  Managers  Association. 

Another  employee,  Jim  Parr,  34,  is  a 
Vietnam  veteran  who  for  eight  years 
tried  to  eke  out  a living  selling  real 
estate.  Now,  as  an  apprentice  rigger  for 
two  years,  he  credits  his  uncle,  Frank 
Kelly,  a 41-year  yard  veteran,  with 
helping  him  find  a more  secure  and 
rewarding  life.  The  Kelly  family  has 
worked  in  the  yard  a long  time. 
Frank’s  uncle,  Harry  C.,  retired  in 
1961  after  nearly  50  years  as  a planner, 
estimator  and  shipfitter. 


“Frank  provided  me  with  the  incen- 
tive to  come  here.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
his  patience  and  encouragement,  it 
would  have  been  impossible,”  Parr 
said. 

“You  can’t  beat  it,”  he  continued, 
“I  have  a steady  job,  benefits,  security, 
and  I can  meet  my  bills.  A lot  of  people 
on  the  outside  just  wish  they  had  a job. 
There’s  a chance  for  advancement  if 
you  have  enthusiasm  and  energy.  If 
you  perform  well  and  consistently, 
you’ll  be  recognized.” 

Jim  Parr  was  surprised  by  what  he 
found  in  the  yard  when  he  swapped  his 
white  collar  for  blue.  “We  worked  in 
confined  spaces  aboard  the  USS  Cali- 
fornia (CGN  36)  under  demanding 
conditions.  It  amazed  me  the  way  peo- 
ple of  different  backgrounds,  skills  and 
knowledge  worked  together.  We  all 
were  determined  to  do  the  best  job. 
The  work  had  to  get  done  and  we  did 

The  Powell  family  boasts  three  generations  of 
yard  workers  (l-r):  Willie  C.  Powell,  82,  retired 
shipfitter;  Willie  C.  Powell  II,  27,  foreman  in  shop 
11;  Ruth  Powell,  51 , personnel  assistant;  William 
C.  Powell,  56,  blacksmith.  The  shipyard’s  spirit 
helped  win  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 's 
Productivity  Excellence  Award,  symbolized  in  a 
flag  being  made  (above)  by  Doris  Johnson  and 
Donald  Quidgeon  of  the  sail  loft. 
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it — we  saved  6,000  work  hours  on  that 
job  alone. 

“Aboard  the  USS  Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2) 
the  ‘black  shoe’  Navy  gave  us  some 
help  by  passing  tools  down  to  us  when 
we  were  working  in  the  bilges.  This 
cooperation  also  existed  between 
trades  and  it’s  true,  too,  in  other  parts 
of  the  yard,”  said  Parr. 

Parr  has  received  an  incentive  per- 
formance award  for  one  job  and  a let- 
ter of  appreciation  for  another  during 
his  two  years  at  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

Frank  Kelly,  now  58  and  head  of  the 
sheet  metal  shop’s  non-destructive  test 
department,  encourages  others  as  well. 
His  daughter  Gail  E.  Buga,  20,  has 
been  an  apprentice  electronics  mechan- 


Top  left:  Clarence  A.  King,  known  to  his  fellow 
workers  as  Mighty  Mouse,  has  been  working  at 
the  shipyard  since  the  days  when  they  used  mules 
to  haul  equipment.  Left:  Linda  Sifford  takes  time 
out  at  lunch.  Above:  A shipyard  worker  touches 
up  paint  on  USS  Ricketts. 
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ic  for  about  eight  months.  Her  cousins, 
Clyde  E.  Kelly  Jr.,  27,  and  Frank  J. 
Parr,  23,  also  work  in  the  yard.  Kelly 
Jr.  has  been  a pipe  fitter  for  three  years 
and  Parr  a mechanic  for  16  months. 

Gail  praised  opportunities  in  the 
yard.  “It’s  hard  to  find  work  on  the 
outside  without  experience.  The  work 
here  can  be  tremendously  physical,  and 
I was  concerned  about  my  strength, 
but  I haven’t  had  problems  so  far. 

“There  are  times  when  women  have 
to  put  up  with  a lot  of  unwanted  atten- 
tion, but  you  just  tell  a guy  to  bug  off 
or  you  ignore  him,”  she  explained. 

Christine  Hume,  a former  naval  of- 
ficer, is  the  yard’s  Federal  Women’s 
Program  coordinator.  She  said  there 
has  been  only  one  sexual  harassment 
case  on  record  since  she’s  been  in  the 
yard  and  that  was  resolved  at  the  pre- 
complaint level.  Her  program’s  success 
had  much  to  do  with  earning  the  yard’s 
recent  Equal  Opportunity/Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Award.  The 

Left:  P.J.  Kelley,  a shop  38  machine  repairman, 
removes  bolts  from  one  of  Ricketts’  screw 
propellers. 


steadily  increasing  percentage  of  mi- 
nority group  members  in  the  work 
force  also  helped  the  yard  earn  the 
award. 

John  L.  Ashby,  the  yard’s  deputy 
equal  employment  opportunity  officer, 
who  also  has  been  a Baptist  minister 
for  18  years,  explained  that  31  percent 
of  the  workers  are  minority  group 
members  compared  with  only  27  per- 
cent minority  membership  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  population. 

There  are  339  women  working  in  the 
yard  in  categories  considered  non-tra- 
ditional  for  women.  Women  are  em- 
ployed as  riggers,  ship  and  pipe  fitters, 
boilermakers,  machinists,  insulators, 
welders,  electricians,  fabric  workers 
and  electronic,  sheet  metal  and  equip- 
ment mechanics.  Others  are  locksmiths 
and  sail  makers. 

Almost  650  women  work  in  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard,  about  13  percent 
of  the  work  force.  Two  years  ago,  they 
comprised  only  9 percent  of  the  work 
force.  Most  important,  Hume  notes,  is 
the  increased  percentage  of  women  in 
the  apprentice  programs,  14.3  percent 


this  year,  compared  to  10.8  percent  in 
1980. 

Frank  Kelly  said,  “There’s  nothing 
new  about  women  in  the  shipyard. 
There  were  a lot  of  women  here  in 
World  War  II.”  Frank,  whose  relatives 
call  him  the  “Casey  Jones  of  model 
trains,”  attributes  much  of  the  yard’s 
success  to  close  cooperation  between 
military  and  civilian  workers.  “We’re 
fortunate  to  have  a group  of  officers 
who  establish  good  relationships  be- 
tween both  groups.” 

They  call  themselves  “yardbirds,” 
these  13,000  Navy  civilian  employees 
who  overhaul  warships  better,  faster 
and  at  less  cost  than  anyone  else. 
“Service  to  the  fleet”  is  their  motto. 

“The  only  thing  we  can’t  fix  is  a 
broken  heart,”  said  Ron  E.  Ault,  36, 
president  of  the  6,000-member  Tide- 
water Federal  Employees  Metal  Trades 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

“Yardbirds”  maybe — but  in  Ports- 
mouth anyone  will  tell  you,  “Yard- 
birds do  it  with  pride.” 

— Story  by  Kenneth  J.  Rabben 
— Photos  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 


The  Overhaul  Process 

Overhauling  a ship  is  dirty,  poten- 
tially hazardous  work.  It  goes  on  in 
freezing  cold  and  blazing  heat  made 
hotter  yet  by  flaming  equipment.  It  is  a 
traumatic  experience  for  both  captain 
and  crew.  The  ship  whose  quirks 
they’ve  come  to  know  and,  perhaps, 
love  arrives  in  dry  dock.  Its  systems  are 
secured  and  a slew  of  umbilical  cords 
and  hoses  carrying  power,  air,  fuel  and 
water  are  snaked  aboard  and  made 
fast. 

While  the  ship  is  in  the  yard,  most  of 
the  crew  is  supplied  with  berthing, 
messing,  recreational  and  other  facili- 
ties ashore;  others  go  on  leave  or  to 
Navy  schools. 

On  board  come  the  shipyard  workers 
in  their  hard  hats,  protective  goggles 
and  steel-toed  boots,  carrying  ham- 
mers, tongs,  acetylene  torches,  picks, 
shovels,  brooms  and  tool  boxes.  Heavy 


Before  the  Ship  Arrives 

Action 

Days 

Ahead 

Receive  advance  planning  funds  from  type  commander 

600 

Issue  preliminary  alteration  work  requirements 

360 

Receive  ship  alteration  authorization  letter  from  NavSea 

360 

Issue  ship  alteration  advance  materials  requirements 

330 

Issue  preliminary  ship  alteration  and  repair  package 

325 

Order  identified  ship  alteration  long  lead  time  material 

270 

Complete  repair  estimates 

260 

Conduct  work  definition  conference 

230 

Receive  authorized  repair  package  from  type  desk 

200 

Ship  check  repair  package  and  late  ship  alterations 

200 

Issue  “scope  sheets”  (cost  estimates  broken  down  by  shops  and 

180 

key  operations),  used  to  set  up  production  schedules 

Issue  drawings  of  NavSea-funded  alterations 

120 

Issue  type  commander-funded  drawings  of  repair  and  altera- 

120 

tions 

Complete  ordering  of  materials  from  original  package 

90 

Issue  job  orders  from  original  package  (work  authorized  by  the 

90 

work  definition  conference) 
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equipment  dangles  from  enormous 
overhead  cranes. 

Workers  disembowel  the  ship,  tear- 
ing out  hatches,  decks,  bulkheads  and 
anything  else  required  to  get  old  equip- 
ment out  and  new  material  in,  or  to 
prepare  for  updating  the  spaces. 

Augmented  by  the  ship’s  officers, 
chiefs,  petty  officers  and  other  sailors, 
civilian  employees  do  the  cleaning, 
make  the  repairs  and  install  new  equip- 
ment, following  plans  prepared  as 
much  as  five  years  in  advance  of  the 
yard  period. 

Months  later,  the  ship  is  put  back  to- 
gether, equipment  and  systems  tests  are 
conducted,  and  the  boilers  are  lit  off. 
The  ship  is  returned  to  its  captain  and 
crew;  it  sets  a course  down  the  Eliza- 
beth River  to  begin  exhaustive  sea 
trials.  A better  ship  is  returned  to  the 
fleet — a much  better  one  than  when  it 
arrived  in  the  yard. 

Most  Navy  ships  are  overhauled  eve- 
ry three  to  five  years.  Ships  also  are 
brought  into  the  yard  for  special  re- 
pairs, upgrading  of  equipment  and  in- 
stallation of  new  systems.  Emergency 
repairs  are  made  as  soon  as  a stricken 
vessel  arrives. 

Self-contained  and  independently 
operating  yard  crews,  known  as  tiger 
teams,  work  worldwide  at  four  or  five 
locations.  This  concept  has  saved  the 
Navy  thousands  of  work  hours  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

One  standard  advance  planning  list 
for  an  aircraft  carrier  overhaul  sched- 
ules 104  separate  actions.  Key  events  in 
the  advance  planning  process  for  a reg- 
ular ship  overhaul  requiring  about  12 
months  are  shown  in  the  chart  on  page 
29. 

According  to  yard  experts,  there  are 
key  events  in  a regular  ship  overhaul. 
They  are  general,  not  all  pertain  to  all 
ships,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  oc- 
cur in  the  order  listed: 

Ship  arrives  for  availability* 

Start  repairs  and  alterations 


Welding  plays  an  important  part  in  the  overall 
process.  During  an  overhaul,  workers  make 
thousands  of  welds.  Photo  by  JOl  Pete  Sund- 
berg. 


Crew  moved  to  barracks  or  barge 

Docking  in  dry  dock 

Undocking 

Complete  galley 

Complete  air  conditioning  system 

Aircraft  and  weapons  elevators  (ap- 
plies to  landing  platform  of  helicop- 
ter carrying  ships  and  also  carriers) 

Complete  weapons  storage 

Complete  habitability  (living  areas, 
mess  decks) 

Complete  sewage  collect- 
ing/holding/transfer system 

Crew  moves  aboard 

Electronics  light  off  (electronics,  such 
as  radar  and  computers  ready  to  be 
checked,  tested) 

Missile  system  light  off 


Complete  emergency  diesel  generators 

Complete  tanks  for  fuel  oil,  feed  water 
for  steam  boilers,  drinking  water, 
ballast 

Space  turnover  (checking  to  see  that  all 
compartments  are  completed) 

Light  off  exam  and  propulsion  exam- 
ing  board 

Dock  trials  (run  main  equipment  one 
piece  at  a time) 

Fast  cruise  drill  (with  all  equipment 
working  together) 

Post  repair  trial  (ship  taken  out  for 
trial  run) 

End  availability* 


’“availability”  is  a catch-all  word  meaning  the 
time  period  a ship  actually  is  made  available  for 
the  overhaul  and  repair. 
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A Place  to  Stay 
in  Washington 


If  your  coming  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  gives  you  the  willies  when  you 
think  about  exorbitant  hotel  rates,  put  your 
mind  at  ease.  The  building  on  L Street  will 
make  your  stay  in  the  capital  city  an 
inexpensive  experience. 

Known  as  the  SSMA  Club,  the  L Street 
address  has  been  helping  take  care  of  the 
nation’s  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and 
airmen  for  more  than  100  years.  It 
provides  a “home  away  from  home”  at 
affordable  prices  for  transient  active  duty 
enlisted  men  and  women  as  well  as  for 
midshipmen  and  cadets  of  service 
academies  and  ROTC  units. 

“It  is  neat,  clean,  orderly,  convenient 
and  inexpensive,”  said  Ron  McClennan, 
manager  of  the  club,  “and  it  is  in  a great 
location  for  those  who  are  coming  to  town 
just  to  sightsee.” 

With  room  for  80  men  and  18  women, 
the  SSMA  Club  is  located  just  a few 
blocks  from  the  main  downtown  bus 
stations  and  only  four  blocks  from  the 
Metro  Center— hub  of  the  subway  system 
that  can  get  you  anywhere  in  the  central 
D.C.  area  in  a matter  of  minutes.  National 
Airport  and  the  Pentagon  are  just  a few 
miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

The  idea  for  the  SSMA  Club  was 
conceived  back  in  1872  by  Mrs.  E. 
Throop  Martin  of  Albany,  N.Y.  She  first 
formed  the  Ladies  Union  School 
Association— a group  of  women  devoted 
to  the  “spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
American  men  in  arms.” 

Mrs.  Martin  moved  to  Washington  five 
years  later  and,  in  1899,  formed  the  Army 
and  Navy  Auxiliary— a group  that  set  up 
the  original  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines’ 


Club.  They  acquired  a building  on  I Street 
and  then  let  it  be  known  that  servicemen 
needing  temporary  lodging  or  good  food 
were  more  than  welcome. 

The  organization  moved  to  a larger 
house  at  317  C St.;  it  was  there  in  1906 
that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  dined. 
In  1923,  a house  at  1015  L St.  was 
purchased,  later  to  be  combined  with  the 
one  next  door  at  No.  1013.  It  is  a noted 
example  of  Victorian  architecture. 

The  SSMA  Club  formally  encompassed 
the  Air  Force  in  1950  and  officially 
adopted  the  name  “Soldiers,  Sailors, 


Marines  and  Airmen’s  Club”  in  1955. 
Women  members  of  the  armed  forces 
became  eligible  for  lodging  in  1972. 

From  its  beginning,  the  SSMA  Club, 
now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Armed 
Services  YMCA,  was  kept  open  and 
operating  through  contributions  from 
officers  and  NCO’s  wives  clubs.  Many 
well-known  people  from  presidents’  wives 
to  admirals  and  generals  also  have  helped 
keep  the  club  in  operation. 

Current  rates  vary  from  $10  to  $15  a 
night  for  an  individual  to  $20  for  a family. 
Call  (202)  289-1120  for  reservations. 
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Helping  Hand 
for  Vieques 


Como.  Diego  E.  Hernandez,  chief  of  staff  Naval  Air  Force  Atlantic,  and  Rear  Adm.  Ralph 
Hedges,  Commander  Naval  Forces  Caribbean  (above  l-r);  Vieques  Mayor  Carlos  Castano  (at 
right  in  upper  right  photo);  Capt.  Richard  E.  Young  (right),  who  headed  the  Navy’s  special 
study  team  for  the  Caribbean  project;  and  a lot  of  other  people  were  happily  involved  in  the 
presentation  of  an  X-ray  machine  to  the  Vieques  Memorial  Hospital. 
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It  was  handshakes  and  smiles  all  around 
when  Navy  officials  made  a special  visit  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  island  of  Vieques.  The 
Navy  delegation  was  there  to  present  X- 
ray  equipment  valued  at  $250,000  to  the 
Vieques  Memorial  Hospital.  The  presenta- 
tion was  part  of  a continuing  Navy  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  island’s  hospital 
which  serves  8,000  residents. 

Vieques  is  a 33,000-acre  island  12  miles 
east  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  U.S.  Navy  owns 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  island  and 
uses  portions  of  it  for  a target  range.  The 
training  facilities  on  Vieques  are  part  of 
Roosevelt  Roads  (Puerto  Rico)  Naval  Sta- 
tion. 

The  special  visit  and  presentation  of  the 
X-ray  machine  were  the  direct  result  of  an 
earlier  Vieques  visit.  A study  team  of 
Naval  Reserve  officers  headed  by  Captain 
Richard  E.  Young,  a reservist  with  Naval 
Air  Force  Atlantic  Fleet,  visited  the  island 
in  1981  to  determine  what  projects  would 
benefit  both  the  island’s  residents  and  the 
Navy.  Vieques  Mayor  Carlos  Castano  sug- 
gested that  they  visit  the  hospital. 

“It  was  in  pitiful  shape,”  Young  said. 
“They  didn’t  even  have  a typewriter  that 
worked,  and  the  patients  waited,  some- 
times for  hours,  on  hard  wooden  benches.” 
The  study  team  immediately  went  into  ac- 
tion and  began  tracking  down  medical  sup- 
plies. 

A reserve  unit  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  col- 


lected 12,000  pounds  of  medical  supplies 
from  special  Project  Handclasp  resources 
and  the  local  community.  Specialized 
equipment  was  donated  by  a Roanoke 
medical  supply  firm  for  shipment  to 
Vieques.  Donations  and  supplies  came 
from  other  sources  as  well,  and,  since  De- 
cember 1981,  20,000  pounds  of  medical 
supplies  valued  at  about  $350,000  have 
been  delivered  to  Vieques  by  the  Navy. 

The  new  X-ray  machine  was  the  latest 
arrival,  and,  once  again,  the  reservists 
played  a large  part  in  its  delivery.  The 
Manassas,  Va.,  branch  of  a large  computer 
corporation  donated  the  machine,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  a Naval  Reserve  officer 
employed  by  the  firm.  Another  naval  re- 
servist obtained  the  support  of  a Des 
Plaines,  111.,  corporation  to  modify  the  ma- 
chine before  it  was  shipped,  along  with 
two  technicians  to  install  and  to  calibrate 
the  equipment — spare  parts  and  manpower 
alone  worth  $2 1 ,000. 

Commodore  Diego  E.  Hernandez,  chief 
of  staff  for  Naval  Air  Force  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  the  senior  ranking  Hispanic- American 
in  the  Navy,  was  present  at  the  ceremo- 
nies. “As  a native  Puerto  Rican,  I’m  de- 
lighted to  be  here  today  on  my  native 
soil,”  he  said.  “I  hope  you  will  accept  the 
machine  with  our  best  wishes,  not  only  as 
something  tangible  and  physical  to  the 
hospital,  but  as  a symbol  of  our  friendship 
and  cooperation  with  the  people  of 


Vieques.” 

Mayor  Castano  said,  “Because  of  the 
X-ray  machine,  medicines  and  materials 
donated  by  the  Navy,  within  a year  this 
hospital  will  be  comparable  to  hospitals  on 
the  mainland  (Puerto  Rico).” 

“This  is  just  one  of  a number  of  projects 
that  we  have  ongoing  to  demonstrate  the 
cooperation  that  does  exist  between  the 
people  of  Vieques  and  the  United  States 
Navy,”  added  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  R. 
Hedges,  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Caribbean. 

—Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Glenna  Houston 
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Currents 


Benefits  for  civilians  overseas 


Navy  civilian  employees  who  are  reporting  to 
most  overseas  duty  stations  are  now  authorized  a 
single  lump-sum  pay  advance  of  up  to  six  pay  pe- 
riods net  base  pay.  The  advance  may  be  author- 
ized from  three  weeks  before  the  estimated  date 
of  departure  until  two  months  after  arrival. 
Employees  must  agree  to  repay  the  advance  in 
payroll  deductions  over  a maximum  of  13  pay 
periods,  beginning  with  the  first  period  after  the 
advance  is  paid.  They  must  also  sign  a written 
agreement  to  repay  in  full  any  outstanding  ad- 
vance balance  if  employment  is  terminated.  Con- 
tact your  local  civilian  personnel  office  for  infor- 
mation concerning  eligible  locations. 

Dependents  of  service  members  or  federal  civil- 
ian employees,  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
government  at  overseas  locations,  may  be  eligible 


for  non-competitive  appointments  to  stateside 
federal  government  jobs.  This  opportunity  is 
open  only  to  family  members  hired  while  accom- 
panying a uniformed  services  member  or  a feder- 
al civilian  employee  overseas. 

Basic  eligibility  rules  require  that  individuals  be 
U.S.  citizens,  appointed  to  overseas  positions  or 
given  “local  hire”  appointments  while  residing 
overseas.  They  must  have  completed  24  months 
of  creditable  service  in  appropriated  fund  posi- 
tions after  Jan.  1,  1980,  within  a 10-year  period 
from  the  date  of  initial  appointment.  A perform- 
ance rating  of  satisfactory  or  better  must  have 
been  received  for  the  overseas  service. 

Additional  details  of  the  executive  order  and 
eligibility  requirements  can  be  obtained  from  lo- 
cal civilian  personnel  offices. 


Limited  Duty  Officer  (Aviator)  Program 


The  LDO  (Aviator)  Program  was  established  in 
1980  to  assist  with  the  pilot  shortage,  provide 
stability  in  the  training  command,  fill  selected 
shipboard  billets  and  provide  further  upward  mo- 
bility for  outstanding  enlisted  personnel.  This 
program  provides  eligible  enlisted  people  with  the 
opportunity  to  gain  a commission  as  an  LDO 
and  pursue  a career  as  a naval  aviator. 


• Be  under  30  years  of  age  as  of  July  1,  1982. 

• Have  successfully  completed  at  least  60  se- 
mester hours  or  90  quarter  hours  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  or  possess  a service-accept- 
ed equivalent. 

• Have  a minimum  academic  qualification 
test/flight  aptitude  rating  (AQT/FAR)  score  of 
3.5. 


COMNAVMILPERSCOM  Notice  1120  of 
June  3,  1982,  provides  the  eligibility  requirements 
and  application  procedures  for  the  next  LDO 
(Aviator)  board  which  convenes  on  Nov.  29, 

1982.  Applications  are  due  not  later  than  Oct. 

12,  1982. 

Candidates  for  the  program  must  meet  the 
following  eligibility  criteria: 

• Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

• Have  completed  at  least  four  years  of  active 
duty  as  of  July  1,  1982. 

• Be  serving  as  a petty  officer  second  class, 
petty  officer  first  class  or  chief  petty  officer  (pay- 
grades  E-5  through  E-7)  on  July  1,  1982.  There  is 
no  time-in-grade  requirement. 


• Meet  the  physical  standards  for  candidates 
for  flight  training  (student  naval  aviator). 

Individuals  selected  for  the  program  attend 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  undergo  their  flight  training  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  After  receiving  their  commission 
and  wings,  LDO  aviators  are  assigned  to  the 
training  command  in  Corpus  Christi  or  Pensacola 
for  a three-year  tour.  Upon  completion  of  this 
initial  shore  tour,  individuals  are  assigned  to  an 
aircraft  carrier  to  fill  selected  billets. 

All  eligible  enlisted  men  and  women  are  en- 
couraged to  look  into  this  outstanding  upward 
mobility  program. 


Training  for  new  CPOs 


Newly  appointed  chief  petty  officers  selected  as 
of  August  1982  will  be  required  to  attend  a 
19-hour  indoctrination  course  to  help  facilitate 
the  transition  to  chief  petty  officer.  The  purpose 
of  the  training  is  to  instill  knowledge  and  new 
skills  which  will  help  generate  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  new  E-7s. 

The  new  training  is  not  a prerequisite  for  ad- 
vancement; however,  CPO  selectees  may  not  be 


frocked  until  this  requirement  is  met. 

Developed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training,  the  course  addresses  these  major 
areas:  authority  and  responsibilities,  leadership 
and  management,  communication  skills,  Navy 
programs,  uniform  regulations,  standing  watches, 
CPO  messing  and  billeting,  CPO  career  incen- 
tives, military  and  social  etiquette,  and  CPO  im- 
age and  fraternal  relationships. 


Need  money  for  college? 


Guaranteed  student  loans  up  to  $2,500  for  ac- 
tive duty  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  who 
have  been  accepted  by  certain  college  training 
programs  are  available  from  the  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety. 

To  qualify  for  a low-interest  loan,  a student 

Worth  mentioning. . . 

A listing  of  Navy  lodges  worldwide,  along  with 
locations,  daily  rates  and  guest  services,  has  been 
published  by  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  legal-sized  envelope  to 
NAVRESSO,  Code  SOD3,  Building  210,  Fort 
Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305. 

A series  of  drug  briefings  for  senior  Navy 
civilians  will  be  held  in  13  major  cities  and  will 
be  conducted  by  legal  and  personnel  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Civilian  Personnel  Policy  Division. 
The  5-  to  6-hour  long  workshops,  intended  to 
implement  Navy  civilian  drug  abuse  policy,  are 
intended  for  commanding  officers,  executive  offi- 
cers and  other  senior  managers,  as  well  as  those 
responsible  for  preparing  employee  adverse  ac- 
tion forms  or  representing  management  to  third 
parties.  CNO  message  111927Z  Jun  82  contains 
dates  and  locations  of  briefings  and  guidance  on 
who  may  attend. 


must  satisfy  a “needs  test”  administered  by  the 
school’s  financial  aid  officers. 

Loan  applications  are  available  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  Code  N-1214, 
Autovon  922-4132  or  from  Headquarters  Marine 
Corps,  Code  TRE,  Autovon  224-2068. 


Privately  owned  live  ammunition,  including  ex- 
plosive components  of  ammunition  such  as  prim- 
er or  propellant  powder,  will  not  be  allowed— 
after  Oct.  1,  1982— to  be  included  for  shipment 
as  part  of  household  goods  or  accompanied  bag- 
gage. This  change  to  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations 
does  not  include  empty  brass  casings,  shells  or 
souvenirs  used  for  decorative  purposes. 


Diving  pay  increased.  The  Navy,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  has  increased  its  rates  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  diving  duty  as  of  July  1.  New  rates 
range  from  $1 10  to  $200  per  month  for  officers 
and  $100  to  $300  per  month  for  enlisted.  Con- 
gress also  has  authorized  simultaneous  payment 
of  hazardous  duty  incentive  pay  and  diving  pay 
to  people  ordered  to  perform  hazardous  duty 
(parachute  jumping  or  demolition,  for  example) 
as  a primary  duty  in  addition  to  diving  duty. 


> 


Children  Win 
Seabees’  Hearts 


“This  is  so  great,  I’m  always  going  to 
remember  this  day!”  said  one  grinning 
Seabee  as  he  playfully  pulled  his  Seabee 
hat  down  over  the  eyes  of  the  little  girl. 
She  giggled. 

One  hundred  fifty  children  had  de- 
scended on  Camp  Shields,  Okinawa,  de- 


ployment home  of  Naval  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalion  Three.  It  was  the  first- 
ever  Children’s  Day  Carnival  for  the 
Amerasian  children  helped  by  the  Pearl  S. 
Buck  Foundation  on  Okinawa. 

For  the  Seabees,  it  was  a day  away  from 
their  heavy  work  schedule,  a day  to  enter- 


tain and  play  with  deserving  children. 

Amerasian  children  are  the  offspring  of 
American  servicemen  and  Asian  mothers. 
The  children  helped  by  the  Pearl  S.  Buck 
Foundation  have  been  deserted,  in  some 
cases,  by  both  parents.  In  Japan,  strong 
family  pride  offers  some  hope  for  the 


children  even  though  they  tend  to  grow  up 
in  homes  already  overflowing  with 
children. 

“These  children,”  said  Betty  Hoffman, 
resident  director  of  the  Okinawa  Field  Of- 
fice of  the  Buck  Foundation,  “do  not  ex- 
perience the  same  kinds  of  problems  as 
Amerasian  children  in  other  Asian  coun- 
tries; their  poverty  level  is  not  so  acute. 
The  Japanese  government  is  trying  to  do 
something.”  In  spite  of  governmental 
financial  aid,  however,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  against  fatherless 
(and  thus  low  status)  children  and  those  of 
obviously  mixed  racial  backgrounds. 

For  many  of  the  men,  so  far  from  their 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  home  port  and  their 
own  families,  it  was  a chance  to  romp  with 
kids  again.  One  Seabee  said,  “For  a little 
while  there,  I had  my  own  little  girl.  It  was 
so  neat.  She  was  so  cute  and  shy.”  Said 
another,  “One  kid?!  I had  three  of  the 
cutest  little  girls,  sisters.  I’ve  been  missing 
my  own  children  so  much  lately;  at  first  it 
was  kind  of  depressing,  but  then  we  got  to 
walking  around  and  doing  things  ...  we 
ended  up  having  a ball!” 

The  Seabees  weren’t  the  only  ones  who 


felt  the  children  enjoyed  themselves.  Said 
one  guardian,  “I  have  never  seen  the 
children  so  happy.  It  is  so  wonderful.” 

The  Amerasian  children  had  been 
bussed  from  all  over  the  island  to  attend 
the  carnival  in  their  honor  on  the  tradi- 
tional Kodomo  No  Hi,  Children’s  Day. 
They  were  shy  and  quiet  when  they  first 
arrived,  but  a parade  of  heavy  equipment, 
bilingual  welcomes  and  300  smiling  Sea- 
bees  melted  their  reserve. 

Soon,  children  were  everywhere,  Sea- 
bees  firmly  in  tow:  flying  kites,  throwing 
darts  for  donated  prizes,  getting  wild, 
bouncing  rides  on  a 5-foot  diameter  ball, 
eating,  smiling,  laughing,  riding  around 
the  base  on  a whimsical,  clanging,  large- 
scale  wooden  train. 

Everywhere  were  scenes  of  happy 
sharing:  here,  a tall  lanky  Seabee  hand-in- 
hand  with  a tiny  tot;  there,  a group  of  Sea- 
bees  playing  keep-away  with  a group  of 
running,  laughing  older  children;  over 
there,  a couple  of  men  hiking  along,  kids 
on  their  shoulders,  trailing  helium  balloons 
or  stuffed  animals. 

Before  presenting  Hoffman  with  a 
plaque  honoring  her  work  and  proclaiming 
her  an  honorary  Seabee,  Commander 
James  M.  Dougherty,  commanding  offi- 
cer, NMCB  3,  observed,  “It’s  hard  to  de- 
cide who’re  the  real  winners  today,  the  lit- 
tle kids  or  the  big  ones  in  the  green  suits.” 

Finally,  it  was  time  for  the  children  to 
head  for  home.  As  they  boarded  the  buses, 
several  of  the  men  talked  with  Hoffman 


about  staying  in  contact  with  “their”  kids 
and  the  possibility  of  sponsoring  them. 

As  the  last  bus  pulled  away,  one  young 
Seabee  said,  “That  was  fantastic!  When  do 
we  get  to  do  it  again?”  Several  others 
chimed  in  with,  “How  ’bout  next  week?” 
and  “Why  not  every  week?”  Others 
smiled. 

—Story  by  J03  Russ  Humphrey 
— Photos  by  PH2  M.  D.  Mitchell 
and  JU3  Humphrey 
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Psalms  from  the  Sea 

Since  the  days  when  men  ventured  upon 
the  ocean  in  frail  crafts  of  bark  and 
stretched  skins,  there  has  been  a close  rela- 
tionship between  the  mariner  and  God. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  books 
of  prayers  for  the  sailor?  Such  a book  has 
just  been  written  by  Captain  A.  Morgan 
Parker  Jr.,  staff  chaplain  for  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Technical  Training  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Chaplain  Parker’s  Psalms  from  the  Sea 
is  a collection  of  psalms,  prayers  and 
thoughts  that  pertain  to  his  experiences  at 
sea — specifically,  those  he  experienced 
while  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Mid- 
way (CV  41)  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

“We  were  in  combat  operations  almost 
around  the  clock,”  he  said.  “We  had  our 
Divine  Services  at  all  hours.  Men  would 


come  in  exhausted,  and  they  were  very 
emotionally  involved  . . . our  planes 
would  come  back  and  they’d  be  all  shot 
up.  Many  of  the  men’s  friends  would  be 
casualties.  There  was  a lot  of  pent-up  anx- 
iety; they  were  really  on  the  edge. 

“Every  day  we  read  the  psalms,  and  we 
began  to  see  how  relevant  they  were.  They 
could  have  been  written  just  for  us.” 

So  Parker  began  to  select  and  compile 
the  psalms  and  prayers.  His  book  also  con- 
tains words  of  meditation  and  guidance 
written  by  the  chaplain  in  seafaring  terms. 

Parker’s  54-page  Psalms  from  the  Sea 
can  be  ordered  directly  from  Beacon  Hill 
Press,  PO  Box  527,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64141.  Price  is  $1.95 

— By  JOl  Melanie  Morrell 

Chaplain  A.  Morgan  Parker  Jr.  with  one  of  the 
first  copies  o/Psalms  from  the  Sea.  Behind  him  is 
a photograph  of  USS  Midway  (CV  41),  the  ship 
on  which  the  book  was  written. 


Navy  Ships  Get  A Lift 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  William  L. 
Hamby  and  his  crew  are  literally  in  the 
business  of  picking  up  Navy  ships.  They 
serve  aboard  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock 
Medium  Five  (AFDM-5)  at  the  Naval 


Ship  Repair  Facility,  Subic  Bay,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

In  service  since  1943,  the  AFDM-5  is 
capable  of  lifting  ships  that  displace  up  to 
18,000  tons.  The  dry  dock  consists  of  a 
main  deck,  552  feet  long  and  96  feet  wide, 
with  two  side  walls  40  feet  high.  It  can  be 
deployed  anywhere  in  the  Western  Pacific 
within  30  days. 

Below  the  deck  is  an  open  tank  that 
when  filled  with  water  causes  the  dock  to 
ballast  down.  When  the  dock  is  at  the 
proper  depth  to  take  a ship  on  board,  con- 
trol valves  are  closed. 

A ship  is  guided  between  the  two  walls 
of  the  dry  dock  and  as  water  is  discharged 
overboard,  the  dock  rises  with  the  ship 
resting  firmly  on  support  blocks  positioned 
along  the  dock’s  main  deck. 

Maintaining  the  dry  dock  is  the  primary 
job  of  First  Class  Petty  Officer  Thomas  R. 
Bernardo  and  his  10-man  crew.  They’re 
responsible  fog  renovation,  pipe  fitting, 
welding  and  machinery  repair  of  the  star- 
board side  of  the  dry  dock. 

“A  dockworker  can  be  classified  as  a 
jack-of-all-trades  because  he  learns  to  do 
many  jobs,”  Bernardo  said.  “He  learns  to 
operate  and  repair  engines,  switch  power, 
weld,  build  and  becomes  highly  qualified 


in  seamanship. 

“You  develop  pride  in  being  a docker. 
When  you  see  a ship  lifted  high  and  dry 
out  of  the  water,  you  know  that  you  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  getting  that 
ship  back  into  service.” 

—By  J02  Ruby  Morse 
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ALL  HANDS 


Firefighters  Respond 

Quick  thinking  and  good  fire  party  train- 
ing recently  helped  two  USS  Nimitz  (CVN 
68)  sailors  save  three  children  and  two 
adults  from  a fire  at  an  apartment  complex 
in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Electrician’s  Mates  Second  Class  Mi- 
chael Kines  and  Chris  Huls  were  having 
lunch  with  a friend  at  the  complex  when 
they  heard  screaming.  Rushing  outside, 
they  found  a woman  yelling  what  they 
later  learned  was  in  Arabic.  A neighbor 
quickly  translated  the  cries  as  pleas  for 
help  because  of  a fire. 

Kines  and  Huls  checked  the  building’s 
entrance.  When  they  opened  the  door,  a 
thick,  black  smoke  poured  out  and  they 
withdrew. 


Scrambling  to  the  side  of  the  building, 
they  found  a woman  and  two  children  on 
the  second  floor  balcony.  Huls  climbed 
atop  Kines’  shoulders  and  brought  the 
children  down  to  safety.  Then  he  climbed 
to  the  balcony  on  a ladder  brought  by  a 
maintenance  man  and  helped  the  woman 
down.  Meanwhile,  another  woman  in  an 
adjacent  apartment  lowered  her  child  into 
Kines’  arms  before  climbing  down  herself. 

As  Kines  administered  first  aid  for  bums 
to  the  first  woman,  Huls  manned  the  fire 
hoses  with  the  responding  fire  department 
personnel.  He  later  said,  “My  fire-party 
training  from  Nimitz  really  came  in 
handy.” 

The  two  women  and  a child  were  taken 
to  a nearby  hospital  for  treatment  of  bums 
and  smoke  inhalation. 

— by  JOSN  Steven  H.  Kimball 


Junior  Officer  of  the  Year.  “I’m  speechless,”  said  Lieutenant  Commander  Phillip  C. 
Kazanjian  upon  hearing  of  his  selection  as  “Outstanding  Junior  Officer  of  the  Year”  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association.  It  was  an  unusual  reaction  from  a Naval  Reserve 
officer  who  has  made  more  than  400  presentations  for  the  Navy  Sea  Power  Team. 
Kazanjian  (right),  receiving  the  distinguished  award  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  E 
Lehman,  a commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  was  selected  from  among  26,000  Naval 
Reserve  officers.  The  award  recognizes  outstanding  junior  officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Kazanjian,  president  of  a Los  Angeles  public  relations  consulting  firm  and  a partner  in  a 
law  firm,  received  the  award  during  the  association’s  midwinter  conference. 


A $300  Idea 


Senior  Chief  Interior  Communications 
Electrician  Stanley  Link  has  lived  up  to  his 
name.  He  “linked”  up  with  $300  when  the 
Navy  adopted  his  suggestion  for  improv- 
ing the  integrated  voice  communications 
system  on  LHA  1 ships. 

Link  is  curreatly  serving  aboard  the 
USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37),  where  he 
is  assistant  electrical  repair  officer. 


IVCS  net  terminals  access  up  to  four 
audio  circuits,  and  each  circuit  now  has  its 
own  select  button  and  light.  Under  the  old 
system,  several  buttons  could  be  illumi- 
nated at  the  same  time,  resulting  in  confu- 
sion on  trying  to  determine  which  audio 
circuit  was  actually  in  use.  Link  designed 
and  tested  a logic  circuit  which  allowed 
only  individual  select  button  illumination; 
he  was  awarded  $300  for  his  beneficial 
suggestion. 

— Story  by  SN  Wendy  Arledge 
— Photo  by  PH2  Willie  Thomas 
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Bearings 


Ultralight  Man 


With  little  more  than  common  house- 
hold tools,  string  and  a tape  measure. 
Commander  Dave  Martin  built  an  airplane 
to  whisk  him  through  the  skies  of  Southern 
California.  He  built  it  from  a do-it-y our- 
self kit. 

Resembling  a giant,  gossamer-winged 
dragonfly,  the  ultralight  aircraft  is  one  of 
about  30  such  types  now  on  the  market. 
Evolving  from  powered  hang  gliders,  the 
1 80-pound  plane  enables  even  novice 
pilots  to  glide  in  silence  with  the  birds  or  to 
venture— under  engine  power— into 

isolated  valleys  and  lakes  on  skis,  floats  or 
wheels. 

Martin,  flag  administrative  officer  at  the 
Pacific  Missile  Test  Center  at  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.,  said  the  ultralight’s  maiden  flight 
turned  out  quite  well.  “Passed  all  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  three-flight  test 
program  I’d  developed,”  he  said. 

No  stranger  to  flight,  the  commander  is 
an  F-4  Phantom  radar  intercept  officer. 
Now  president  of  the  Point  Mugu  Flying 
Club,  he  first  flew  an  ultralight  at  the  1982 
Experimental  Aircraft  Association’s 
Convention  and  Fly-in  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

“It  looked  so  interesting  I was  brazen 
enough  to  ask  its  designer,  Dale  Kramer,  if 


Chandler’s  Honor  Guard.  Before  the  commissioning  of  USS  Chandler  (DDG  996), 
Sen  John  C.  Stennis  of  Mississippi  and  Chandler's  commanding  officer.  Commander 
Henry  Strickland,  review  the  ship’s  honor  guard.  Built  and  commissioned  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  the  newest  in  the  Kidd  class  of  advanced  guided  missile  destroyers.  Chandler  can 
operate  offensively  and  defensively  in  simultaneous  air,  surface  and  subsurface  attacks. 
The  multimission  warship  is  to  be  home  ported  in  San  Diego.  Litton  Industries  photo . 


he  would  let  me  fly  it.  I told  him  I could 
write  and  sell  an  article  on  it,”  said  Martin. 
Sure  enough,  several  months  later  his 


story  showed  up  in  Ultralight  Aircraft  and 
said  Martin,  “I  wrote  so  glowingly  about 
the  thing  that  I decided  to  buy  the  kit  and 
build  one  for  myself.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  kit  arrived  at 
Martin’s  house  in  a 20  feet  by  20  inches 
crate.  “It  was  extremely  complete  and 
cleverly  designed  with  very  simple  parts.” 
He  and  a friend  assembled  the  airplane  in 
less  than  200  hours,  though,  according  to 
Martin,  the  construction  of  the  aircraft 
became  somewhat  of  a community  project. 
Friends  who  stopped  by  for  a peek  at  the 
winged  wonder  in  Martin’s  garage  were 
often  put  to  work. 

Powered  by  two  nine-horsepower 
engines,  the  craft  can  reach  a top  speed  of 
50  mph.  It  is  covered  with  Mylar,  a thin 
plastic  which  is  extremely  strong,  light, 
smooth  and  easy  to  apply. 

— By  Judy  Cole 
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Cmdr.  Dave  Martin  (front ) and  Lt.  Cmdr.  John 
Johnson  install  wing  struts  while  Mike  Schroeder 
tries  out  the  seat. 


ALL  HANDS 


Fire  Truck  for  Salerno 

The  fire  engine  donated  to  the  towns- 
people of  Salerno,  Italy,  by  USS  Suribachi 
(AE  21)  was  a gesture  of  good  will — from 
ally  to  ally,  from  crew  to  town,  from  one 
people  to  another. 

The  story  began  in  1981  when  Com- 
mander Jerome  T.  Murphy,  Suribachi' s 
commanding  officer,  suggested  to  his  crew 
a Project  Handclasp  effort  using  either  a 
fire  track  or  ambulance.  Suribachi's  sailors 
opted  fora  1968  fire  track,  and  the  project 
was  in  full  swing. 

After  what  one  crewman  estimated  was 
more  than  8,000  man-hours  of  off-duty 
work,  the  fire  track  was  ready  to  roll.  Sur- 
ibachi's crew  had  overhauled  the  engine, 
changed  the  voltage  regulator,  rebuilt  the 
brake  system  and  done  some  rewiring.  The 
track  was  also  refurbished  with  hoses, 
clamps,  sprayers,  water-protection  gear, 
helmets  and  other  fire-fighting  gear  which 
was  donated  by  fire  departments  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Suribachi  left  its 
home  port  of  Earle,  N.J.,  for  a five-month 
Med  cruise  with  the  track  tied  down  and 
covered  as  deck  cargo.  In  February,  the 
ammunition  supply  ship  pulled  into 
Augusta  Bay,  Italy,  to  offload  its  shining 
cargo. 


As  the  pier  crane  grappled  with  the 
weight  of  the  8-ton  fire  track,  the  ship’s 
boatswain’s  mate  of  the  watch  piped  his 
call,  struck  the  bell  twice  and  announced, 
“Fire  track,  departing.” 

At  turnover  ceremonies  in  the  Salerno 
City  Hall,  the  governor  of  the  Province  of 
Salerno,  Nestore  Fasano,  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  gesture  on  the  part  of  Sur- 
ibachi's crew:  “This  is  the  very  essence 
and  meaning  of  the  NATO  alliance,”  he 


said.  “People  from  one  free  nation  of  the 
world  working  together  with  other  free 
people  as  allies  for  the  common  good  of 
both.” 

“I  think  that  is  what  most  of  the  men  had 
on  their  minds,  doing  something  to  he) 
other  people,”  said  Interior  Communica- 
tions Electrician  Second  Class  Craig  Gus- 
tafson. “After  all,  isn’t  that  what  Project 
Handclasp  is  all  about?” 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Ken  Duff 


Saipan  Marks  Another  Milestone 


“All  departments  make  readiness  re- 
ports for  getting  under  way  to  the  officer 
of  the  deck  on  the  bridge.” 

When  that  announcement  came  over  the 
public  address  system  of  the  Norfolk- 
based  amphibious  assault  ship,  USS 
Saipan  (LHA  2),  another  nautical  mile- 
stone was  marked. 

As  the  40,000-ton  combatant  got  under 
way  on  Feb.  23  from  Morehead  City, 
N.C.,  all  the  ship’s  control  stations  were 
manned  by  qualified  enlisted  surface  war- 
fare specialists.  Officer  of  the  deck.  Fire 
Control  Technician  First  Class  J.F.  Mc- 
Donnell; junior  officer  of  the  deck.  Senior 
Chief  Data  Processing  Technician  R.E. 

FT  I Jim  McDonnel,  officer  of  the  deck. 


Moure;  and  junior  officer  of  the  watch, 
Chief  Yeoman  F.S.  Reid  provided  the 
directions  for  getting  Saipan  under  way  to 
the  ESWS  watch  team. 

As  the  ship  picked  up  speed,  Saipan  be- 
came the  largest  U.S.  warship  to  get  under 
way  wholely  manned  by  an  enlisted  sur- 
face warfare  specialist  watch  team.  Assist- 
ing the  ESWS  officer  of  the  deck  in  this 
were  Chief  Electronics  Warfare  Technician 
R.L.  Vogel,  piloting  officer;  Master  Chief 
Ocean  Systems  Technician  D.L.  O’Dell, 
shipping  officer;  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate 
M.J.  Riley,  engineering  officer  of  the 
watch;  and  Boatswain’s  Mate  First  Class 
C.L.  Poore,  forecastle  officer. 

— By  IS3  Ric  Nicholas 
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Citing  the  Senate’s  63-32  vote  last  spring 
not  to  defer  construction  of  two  new  nu- 
clear aircraft  carriers,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  F.  Lehman  Jr.  said  there  is  “no 
slowing  down”  in  the  determination  of 
Congress  to  see  the  Navy  reach  its  goal  of 
600  ships  and  15  aircraft  carriers. 

The  secretary  made  his  remarks  during  a 
two-day  visit  to  the  USS  John  F.  Kennedy 
(CV  67)  battle  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Lehman  arrived  aboard  the  world’s 
largest  conventionally  powered  aircraft 
carrier  in  May.  He  was  greeted  by  com- 
manding officer  Captain  D.  Bruce  Cargill 
and  Rear  Admiral  Edward  H.  Martin, 
Commander  Carrier  Group  Four. 

Speaking  to  the  crew  during  a mass  re- 
enlistment ceremony  on  the  ship’s  hangar 
deck,  Lehman  said  that  “even  at  a time  of 
great  economic  trouble— budget  deficits 


looming,  high  unemployment  and  calls  for 
austerity  and  deferring  expenses  in  de- 
fense— the  Senate  resoundingly  voted 
against  two  amendments  to  slow  or  defer 
even  one  of  those  two  carriers." 

Lehman,  who  said  the  controversial 
two-carrier  appropriation  issue  was  "prob- 
ably the  most  threatened  symbol  of  our 
naval  recovery  program,”  added  that  Con- 
gress is  “continuing  to  keep  compensation 
and  recognition  of  our  Navy  men  and  wo- 
men at  an  all-time  high.” 

During  the  ceremony,  which  was  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  ship’s  May  27,  1967,  christening,  the 
secretaiy'  presented  Cargill  with  a letter  of 
commendation  citing  Kennedy's  “sus- 
tained superior  performance  as  the  single 
carrier  in  a dual  carrier  environment," 
during  its  1980-81  Mediterranean  deploy- 
ment. 

The  captain  then  presented  the  Navy 
secretary  with  a check  to  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  for  $105,360.57  donated  by  the 
ship,  air  wing  and  carrier  group  staff.  The 
donation,  which  represented  one-tenth  of 
the  total  dollar  goal  for  the  entire  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  area,  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  sum  ever  donated  by  an  aircraft  car- 
rier. 

Lehman  then  administered  the  oath  of 
enlistment  to  82  re-enlistees,  using  the  oc- 
casion to  point  out  that  the  Navy  has  re- 
cently experienced  “the  most  dramatic 
turnaround  in  retention”  in  its  history. 

“Fourteen  months  ago,  we  put  forward 
a very  ambitious  program:  a 30  percent 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  team,  and  a major  expansion  of  the 
fleet  from  470  ships  and  12  aircraft  carriers 
to  600  ships  and  15  aircraft  carriers.  And 
of  course,  at  the  time,  the  skeptics  were 
saying,  ‘How  can  you  even  talk  about  ex- 
panding the  Navy  when  we  can’t  man  the 
fleet  we  have?’ 

“In  the  space  of  14  months,  we’ve 
proven  all  those  skeptics  wrong,”  he  said. 

“Today  we  have  the  highest  retention  of 
career  people  in  the  history  of  the  Navy. 
And  it’s  not  just  numbers,  because  at  the 
same  time,  we’ve  tightened  up  standards.” 

While  aboard  the  carrier,  the  secretary 
received  a situation  briefing  by  the  battle 
group  commander,  toured  engineering 
spaces,  and  spoke  to  officers  and  chief 
petty  officers  in  their  respective  messes. 

ALL  HANDS 


The  secretary,  a naval  flight  officer  and 
commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  also 
flew  a routine  mission  in  an  A-6  Intruder 
aircraft  assigned  to  Attack  Squadron  75 
and  visited  the  battle  group  guided  missile 
cruiser  USS  Josephus  Daniels  (CG  27)  and 
frigate  USS  Marvin  Shields  (FF  1066). 

He  told  the  crew  of  Kennedy  that  their 
sacrifice  is  not  forgotten  and  that  “the  fu- 
ture looks  exciting  for  naval  personnel.  It 
is  evident  and  reaffirmed  day  after  day  that 
the  American  people,  the  Congress  and  the 
president  know  what  you  are  doing  on 
your  mission,  know  that  it’s  right,  and 
know  that  there’s  nothing  more  important 
for  the  future  of  peace  in  our  country  and 
the  world  than  the  role  you’re  performing 
in  such  a professional  way. 

“I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  time  in  'Super 
K,’  ” the  secretary  later  messaged  to 
Cargill,  “JFK  certainy  lives  up  to  her  slo- 
gan, ‘The  Best  in  the  Fleet.’  ” 

— By  Lt.  j.  g.  John  F.  Brindley 


Left:  SecNav  John  F.  Lehman  Jr.  with  Rear 
Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin  (left),  Commander 
Carrier  Group  Four,  and  Capt.  D.  Bruce  Car- 
gill (right),  Kennedy ’s  CO,  and  the  82  crew 
members  the  SecNav  re-enlisted  during  his  visit 
to  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  SecNav  toured  the  carrier,  includ- 
ing the  engineering  spaces  (upper  right),  and 
took  a routine  training  flight  aboard  an  A-6. 
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Oceana’s  Living 
Lawn  Mowers 


He  has  a 7-foot  shepherd’s  staff  and 
claims  he’s  heard  every  goat  joke  ever 
told.  His  name  tag  says,  “AOC  Phelps. 
Head  Goat-Herder.” 

Last  November,  Chief  Aviation  Ord- 
nanceman  Norman  A.  Phelps,  leading 
chief  of  the  Weapons  Department  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Va.,  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  one  billy 
and  24  nanny  goats,  brought  to  Oceana  as 
“living  lawn  mowers.”  Since  then,  the 
herd  has  more  than  doubled  in  size. 

The  6-foot-2  chief  slowly  shook  his 
head  and  smiled  behind  his  full  mous- 


tache. “I  figured  the  jokes  would  wear  off, 
but  they  didn’t.  I’d  walk  into  the  club  and 
someone  would  say,  ‘B-a-a-a-zel,  B-a-a-a- 
zel,’  and  any  joke  with  an  animal  as  the 
subject  has  long  since  been  modified  to 
include  a goat.” 

When  the  goats  first  arrived,  the  local 
papers  picked  up  the  story  and  the  chief 
found  himself  in  the  limelight.  Phelps  re- 
calls getting  requests  for  interviews  from 
as  far  away  as  California.  “I  run  into  per- 
fect strangers  and  they  point  and  say,  ‘Oh, 
I know  you.  You’re  the  goat-herder.’  ” 

Last  Christmas,  Phelps  received  a card 


from  friends  aboard  the  USS  Nimitz  (CVN 
68).  It  had  a caricature  of  Phelps  holding  a 
shepherd’s  staff  in  one  hand  and  a bomb  in 
the  other.  The  26-year  Navy  veteran  sat  at 
his  desk  and  described  the  card  in  detail 
and  with  pride. 

“My  wife  still  can’t  believe  my  job.  She 
wants  me  to  bring  her  to  the  station  to  see 
the  goats.” 

How  much  care  do  the  goats  require? 


AOC  Norman  Phelps  with  one  of  his  “kids"  (left) 
and  with  part  of  the  flock  (below). 
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Oceana 
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Army  veterinarian  Capt.  Wade  B.  Lawrence  (left) 
checks  one  of  the  newcomers  before  allowing  it  to 
join  the  flock  busy  at  work  on  one  of  the  magazine 
mounds.  Chief  Phelps'  shepherd's  staff  was  made 
from  the  trunk  of  a gnarled  cherry  tree. 


4. 

Phelps  shrugged.  “Just  let  them  go  and  do  ' 
their  thing.” 

He  opened  a desk  drawer  and  pulled  out 
a brown  folder.  “I  have  my  ‘official’  goat 
folder  here.” 

Phelps  explained  the  idea  of  using  goats 
as  “living  lawn  mowers.”  The  Navy  says 
the  grass  on  and  around  the  magazine 
mounds  should  not  exceed  18  inches  in 
height.  For  mowing  purposes,  “we’re 
talking  four  or  five  people  working  eight 
hours  a day,  all  summer  long  ” 

It  is  hoped,  Phelps  said,  that  the  use  of 
goats  eventually  will  save  the  government 
more  than  $20,000  a year.  “It  hasn't  had  a 
chance  to  work  yet,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  goats  on  board.” 

Studies  by  experts  from  Virginia  Tech 


and  the  Farm  Bureau  indicate  nearly  700 
goats  may  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
magazines’  240-acre  area.  Phelps  thinks 
the  herd  will  wind  up  being  between  300 
and  400.  An  optimal  number  will  require 
the  least  amount  of  care  and  provide  the 
most  savings. 

The  idea  of  using  livestock  to  reduce 
grass-cutting  costs  came  from  the  station’s 
commanding  officer,  Captain  R.W.  Jewell. 
“One  day  I said,  ‘Have  we  ever  tried  live- 
stock?’ Everybody  got  a chuckle  out  of 
that  but  about  two  weeks  later,  I asked 
what  was  being  done  about  it  and  they  all 
said,  ‘Gee  Boss,  were  you  serious?’  ” 

Before  long,  25  goats,  at  $35  each,  ar- 
rived at  the  enclosed  weapons  department 
compound.  Jewell  pointed  out  that  the 
project  is  experimental.  “We’re  going 
slow  and  very  carefully  to  evaluate  the  sit- 
uation. We’re  quite  confident  it  is  going  to 
eliminate,  to  some  degree,  the  time  and 
manpower  needed  to  cut  grass.” 

Captain  Wade  B.  Lawrence  is  one  of 
two  Army  veterinarians  who  looks  after 


the  health  care  of  the  herd.  He  explained 
that  their  natural  hardiness  and  independ- 
ence make  them  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
“The  only  call  we’ve  had  was  for  a goat 
with  an  abcessed  foot  and  ‘pink  eye’ — a 
common  eye  infection.” 

When  new  goats  are  added  to  the  herd, 
they  are  first  quarantined  and  given  a 
checkup  to  make  certain  they  are  free  of 
disease.  Lawrence  said  that  although  he 
could  not  find  a study  showing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  an  experiment,  he  thought 
that  the  station’s  plan  was  feasible. 

“Not  long  ago,”  Phelps  said,  “a  man 
wanted  to  trade  us  a billy  for  two  nannies.” 
The  chief  said  the  station  has  had  several 
invitations  to  buy  goats,  but  that  because 
the  herd  is  reproducing  so  rapidly,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  off  on  purchasing 
more.  A mature  nanny,  Phelps  said,  nor- 
mally has  twins  and  a goat’s  gestation  pe- 
riod is  about  six  months. 

The  chief  said  the  current  size  of  the 
herd  is  really  unknown.  “They’ll  have  a 
young  one  and  then  take  it  and  hide  it.  The 


baby  stays  hidden  until  it’s  big  enough  to 
join  the  herd.  You  don’t  know  from  one 
day  to  the  next  how  many  you  really  have 
on  hand.” 

Asked  if  the  goats  have  caused  any 
problems,  Phelps  thought  a minute  and 
chuckled,  “The  Seabees  built  them  a shed, 
but  they  seem  to  like  to  go  into  places  they 
shouldn’t.  And  they’ll  chew  anything— 
telephone  wire,  paint  off  the  woodshed — 
almost  anything.  We  can’t  leave  things  ly- 
ing around.” 

The  chief  looked  out  the  window, 
nodded  and  smiled.  “They’re  fun  to 
watch.  Especially  the  little  ones.  All  they 
do  is  play. 

“I  imagine  if  this  project  works,  other 
people  will  be  doing  it.” 

And  how  does  he  feel  about  being 
known  as  “Chief  Phelps— Navy  goat- 
herder?”  He  tugged  at  his  moustache— his 
forehead  creased.  With  an  easy  laugh  he 
said,  “It’s  been  fun.” 

—Story  by  J02  Wes  Pederson 
— Photos  by  PHC  Chet  King 
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Mail  Buoy 


AnHMSN? 

SIR:  Would  you  be  so  kind  to  explain  what 
an  HMSN  is?  On  page  4 of  the  April  1982 
issue  of  All  Hands  magazine,  there  appeared  a 
picture  of  a young  sailor  wearing  a hard  hat 
decorated  with  the  traditional  red  cross.  The 
caption  explained  this  gentleman  to  be  an 
HMSN  alert  for  medical  emergencies. — 
HMCS  (SS)  A.B.  Dial 

• The  cutline  obviously  involved  a typo- 
graphical error.  The  man  in  the  photo  should 
have  been  referred  to  as  an  HN. — ED. 

FDR’s  Bathtub 

SIR:  We  take  many  official  visitors  aboard 
Iowa,  and  they  are  always  impressed  with  the 
ship’s  role  in  the  Teheran  Conference.  Your 
fine  article  (May  1982)  provides  much  back- 
ground information. 

One  small  point,  however,  warrants  clarifi- 
cation. As  Iowa  undergoes  preactivation  work 
at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  she  still 
boasts  FDR’s  bathtub,  which  was  installed  at 
his  family’s  expense.— Lt.  Cmdr.  Paul  Hanson 

Not  the  Same 

SIR:  I am  presently  assigned  to  an  Air  Force 
Training  Detachment  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center.  I read  All  Hands  each  month 
and  I find  it  very  interesting,  informative  and 
quite  similar  to  my  own  service’s  monthly 
magazine,  Airman. 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  the  article  “Deliv- 
ering the  Goods”  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue.  This  article  went  into  great  detail 
describing  the  increased  range,  payload  and 
the  in-flight  refueling  capabilities  of  the  C- 
14 IB  Starlifter.  I am  very  happy  to  see  an 
article  concerning  the  Air  Force  in  your  publi- 
cation, but  unfortunately,  the  picture  that  ac- 
companies the  article  is  of  a C-141A,  not  the 
“B”  model.—  SrA  Robert  B.  Frost,  USAF 

• Thanks  for  cutting  us  in.  We  obviously 
didn ’t  know  the  difference  between  the  “A” 
and  “B”  models  of  the  C-141  Starlifter. — ED. 


NOTICE 

Please  check  our  current  address,  in 
the  front  of  the  book,  when  sending 
releases  and  other  material. 


Choice  Assignment 

SIR:  Before  coming  to  Diego  Garcia,  I read 
a great  deal  about  the  island.  Friends  told  me 
that  there  was  nothing  on  the  island  except 
rocks  and  that  after  two  months  I would  beg  to 
return  to  the  United  States. 

I am  now  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  and 
after  two  months,  I have  found  what  my 
friends  said  not  to  be  true. 

On  Diego  Garcia,  the  weather  is  very  hot 
and  dry,  but  there  are  many  things  to  do.  If  one 
enjoys  swimming,  the  lagoon  is  just  the  place. 
There  is  also  a pool  for  those  who  do  not  want 
to  take  chances  being  eaten  by  the  sharks.  The 
recreation  program  offers  racquetball,  tennis, 
handball,  basketball  and  other  physical  sports. 

On  Diego  Garcia,  the  air  is  fresh  and  clean, 
the  sandy  beaches  are  inviting,  and  the  tropical 
plants  help  keep  it  a place  of  beauty.  I think  it’s 
a good  place  to  be.— YN3  Nathan  Smith 


Reunions 

• Naval  School  Explosive  Ordnance  Dis- 
posal— Annual  EOD  Ball  for  all  graduates 
Oct.  2,  1982,  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Station, 
Indian  Head,  Md.  Contact  CW02  Redmon, 
NavScolEOD,  Indian  Head,  Md.  20640;  tele- 
phone (301)  743-4555. 

• USS  Aludra  (AF  55)— Reunion  Oct.  9- 
10,  1982.,  at  NAS  Moffett  Field,  Calif.  Con- 
tact Leonard  Smith,  806  North  11,  Norfolk, 
Neb.  68701;  telephone  (402)  371-7567;  or 
Jerry  Delaney,  6972  Chiala,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95129;  telephone  (408)  253-5129. 

• C.A.S.U.  3 — Reunion  in  October  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  Contact  J.  Murray  Johns,  12922 
S.  123rd  E.  Ave.,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 
74012;  telephone  (918)  369-5467. 

• USS  South  Dakota  (BB  57)— Reunion 
Oct.  8-10,  1982,  in  Ibcson,  Ariz.  Contact 
Nicholas  Zima,  5830  E.  19th  St.,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  85711. 

• USS  Briareus  (AR  12)— 11th  reunion 
Oct.  15-17,  1982,  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Con- 
tact Jim  Clark,  PO  Box  1894,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470;  telephone  (201)  694-6184. 

• USS  Mississippi  (BB  41)  — Reunion  Oct. 
8-9,  1982,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Contact  J.C. 
Ferrell,  9229  Single  Oak  Drive,  Lakeside, 
Calif.  92040. 

• USS  Osterhaus  (DE  164)  — Reunion  Oct. 


28-31,  1982,  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  Contact  Joe 
Mowery,  1631  E.  3rd  Ave.,  Mesa.  Ariz. 
85204. 

• USS  Hugh  W.  Hadley  (DD  774)  and 
LSM-R  193 — Reunion  Oct.  8-10,  1982,  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  Contact  Hunter  S.  Robbins  Jr., 
35  Templar  Place,  Oakland.  Calif.  94618. 

• USS  Coral  Sea  (CVA  43) — Fourth  an- 
nual reunion  for  all  naval  and  Marine  person- 
nel Oct.  8-10,  1982,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Contact 
John  F.  Wilkes  Jr,  Route  3,  Box  321,  Johns 
Island,  S.C.  29455;  or  Sal  Avellino,  45-1 1 Ar- 
cadia Lane,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  1 1020. 

• USS  Plunkett  (DD  431) — Reunion  Oct. 
5-7,  1982,  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact 
George  A.  Schweis,  18  Spruce  Drive, 
Marshallton,  RD  4,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380. 

• USS  Converse  (DD  509)— Reunion  Oct. 
8-9,  1982,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Contact  Bill 
Degischer,  18101  Tarzana  St.,  Tarzana,  Calif. 
91356;  telephone  (213)  342-0344. 

• Silver  Eagles  Association— 1 8th  annual 
reunion  Oct.  7-9,  1982,  in  Arlington,  Va.  All 
former  enlisted  naval  aviation  pilots  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  and 
their  wives  are  invited.  Contact  John  Beaton. 
Box  9,  California,  Md.  20619;  telephone 
(301)  863-6135. 

• USS  Henrico  (APA  45) — Reunion  Oct. 
7-9,  1982,  in  Alton,  111.  Contact  Ralph 
Schmidt,  1306  Sir  Galahad  Lane,  Godfrey,  111. 
62035. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (Task  Force  1 16) — 
Reunion  Oct.  23,  1982,  in  Mission  Hills, 
Calif.  Contact  YNCS  John  C.  Williams,  PO 
Box  5523,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455. 

• Mine  Division  81,  USS  Assurance 
(MSO  521),  USS  Venture  (MSO  496),  USS 
Vital  (MSO  474),  USS  Vigor  (MSO  473), 
USS  Valor  (MSO  472) — Crew  members  who 
served  from  1960  to  1972  who  are  interested 
in  a reunion  in  September  1983  contact  H.E. 
Crews,  1602  Calhoun  Ave.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 
32405. 

• USS  Massey  (DD  778) — Former  crew 
members  from  January  1948  to  January  1952 
interested  in  a reunion  contact  E.C.  Brezinski, 
Breeze  Photo,  119  S.  Main  St.,  Old  Forge, 
Pa.  18518. 

• 22nd  Division,  USS  Gwin  (DD  433), 
USS  Meredith  (DD  434),  USS  Grayson  (DD 
435),  USS  Monssen  (DD  436) — World  War  II 
crew  members  interested  in  a reunion  ten- 
tatively planned  for  1984  please  contact  John 
S.  Kozma,  80  Dick  St.,  Clifton,  N.J.  07013; 
telephone  (201)  473-6490. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Introducing 

Our  Civilian  Community 


I My  first  contact  with  the  Navy's  civilian  personnel  took 
place  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  about  three  months  before  the 
Japanese  attack  in  1 941 . At  the  time,  I was  standing  watch 
as  junior  officer  of  the  deck  aboard  the  battleship  USS  Nevada 
(BB  36)  in  dry  dock.  Looking  over  the  side  one  day,  I saw  three 
side  painters  at  work  — well,  one  was  at  work  and  the  other 
two  weren't. 

Somewhat  impressed  with  myself  and  my  position,  I called 
the  three  aboard  and  then  — foolishly — told  the  two  "slow” 
painters  that  they  were  fired.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  local 
I base  commander  informed  me  that  I was  the  one  in  the 
wrong,  not  the  workers.  I had  no  business  "firing"  anyone,  let 
alone  violating  work  contracts. 

Looking  back  over  all  those  years,  I have  to  admit  that  I was 
a slow  learner  indeed.  Four  days  after  that  dressing  down 
from  the  admiral,  I was  back  in  front  of  him.  Again  I had  tried 
to  "fire"  a worker  — this  time  a welder.  Upshot  of  the  whole 
" affair  was  that  the  admiral  "fired"  me  from  standing  any  more 
watches  while  Nevada  was  in  dry  dock. 

Some  eight  years  later,  I returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  as  the 
administrative  aide  to  the  base  commander.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War,  I found  myself  more  involved  with  the  local 
civilian  employees.  Fact  is,  my  involvement  was  in-depth  and 
covered  all  functions  of  the  base.  During  that  time,  I learned  a 
lot  about  the  other  side  of  the  Navy,  the  countless  profession- 
k als  in  civilian  clothes  whose  job  is  to  support  the  operating 
forces.  I learned  a lot,  too,  about  teamwork  and  leadership. 
Above  all,  I learned  that  there  is  really  only  one  Navy,  not  a 
Navy  made  up  of  just  the  military,  but  one  made  up  of  military 
people  and  civilian  employees  working  together  to  fulfill  a 
common  mission. 

That's  why  I'm  so  pleased  now  to  see  All  Hands  magazine 
expand  its  coverage  of  civilian  employees.  It's  something  that 
has  been  needed  for  years  — not  only  to  give  recognition  to  this 
vital  part  of  the  Navy  but,  more  importantly,  to  help  both  the 
military  and  the  civilians  understand  each  other  better.  By  so 
doing,  all  are  educated  in  the  importance  of  teamwork  and  the 
One-Navy  concept.  If  this  approach  had  been  followed  back  in 
1941,  neither  I nor  any  other  novice  would  have  committed 
the  boner  of  a junior  officer  trying  to  fire  shipyard  workers. 

We  are  a team,  and,  over  the  decades,  we  civilians  have 
kept  the  ships  repaired,  maintained,  and  logistically  and  ad- 
ministratively supported.  Those  on  the  military  side  of  the  pic- 
ture know  as  well  that  those  on  the  civilian  side  do  their  ut- 
most to  support  the  operating  forces. 

This  team  concept  has  been  recognized  in  various  degrees. 


It  has  done  well  despite  shortcomings.  But  it  was  not  until 
1978  that  the  service  took  a giant  step  forward  and  trans- 
ferred administrative  control  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  While  this  change 
of  organization  had  little  effect  at  the  field  activity  level,  it  pro- 
vided a means  of  consolidating  all  the  Navy's  people  under  a 
single  leader.  We  can  now  show  that  organizationally  we  have 
a total  manpower  concept  in  place,  all  working  for  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Now  we  will  have  a periodical  by  which  we  can  help  close 
some  other  gaps.  In  the  expanded  All  Hands,  civilian  employ- 
ees will  be  able  to  read  about  their  product— the  operating 
Navy.  In  turn  the  operating  Navy  will  be  able  to  read  about  the 
people  who  support  them,  whose  job  it  is  to  keep  'em  operat- 
ing. 

We're  all  pretty  good  people.  While  some  misunderstanding 
may  persist  between  the  "blue  suiters"  and  civilians,  there  is 
a lot  of  oil  available  to  overcome  this  situation  if  each  under- 
stands the  other's  problems. 

Actually  we  are  far  more  than  just  pretty  good  people.  We 
Americans  are  the  best— as  anyone  who  travels  the  world 
knows.  We  have  a high  standard  of  living;  those  willing  to 
work  hard  can  raise  their  own  levels. 

We  also  have  pride  in  performance  going  for  us.  All  we  have 
to  do  to  make  this  an  unquestioned  principle  is  to  do  our  best 
and  insist  that  those  who  work  with  us  also  share  that  pride. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  perfect.  But,  so  long  as  we  try  to 
achieve  our  best,  a few  shortcomings  are  tolerable.  It  is  when 
we  do  not  try  to  do  our  best,  and  blame  everyone  else,  that  we 
fail.  Today,  we  are  building  a 600-ship  fleet.  The  Navy,  after 
years  of  decline,  is  coming  back  — and  we  — you  and  I,  in  uni- 
form or  in  civilian  clothes  — are  the  only  ones  who  can  build  it. 
Much  depends  on  us  and  our  performance. 

Read  All  Hands  and  pass  it  along.  We'll  all  learn  a lot,  and 
we'll  learn  what  our  whole  team  is  doing,  ashore,  afloat,  in  the 
air  and  under  the  seas. 

— Joseph  K.  Taussig  Jr. 


Mr.  Taussig  was  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Civilian  Personnel  Policy/Equal  Employment  Opportunity)  on  July 
13,  1 98 1 . He  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1 937  and  was  retired 
for  physical  disability  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1 954.  In  1 962,  he 
established  Taussig-Tomb  and  Associates,  a consulting  firm  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  which  he  retired  in  1980. 


o .. 


"We  are  dealing  with  warships 
that  must  work  so  well 
that  they  will  win 
when  engaged  in  combat." 

— Commodore  D.P.  Donohue 
Commander,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
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USS  O’Bannon  (DD  987),  participating  in  UN  IT  AS  XXIII  as  flagship  of  Rear 
Adm.  James  S.  Elfelt,  USComSoLant,  approaches  the  Columbian  ship  ARC 
Santander  for  light  line  transfer.  Photo  by  PH2  G.l.  Pinto. 
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Admiral  Watkins 
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making  at  least  for  the  next  10  years. 


Two  months  after  relieving  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins 
was  interviewed  by  All  Hands  editor  John  Coleman  and 
staff  photojournalist  JOC  Lon  Cabot.  The  admiral  talked 
about  his  views  on  the  state  of  the  Navy  today,  the  chal- 
lenges he  faces  as  the  22nd  CNO  and  the  tack  he  will  take 
while  at  the  helm  as  CNO. 

All  Hands:  Now  that  you’re  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
what  are  your  goals  during  the  first  year  of  your  term  ? 
ADM  Watkins:  My  goals  and  objectives  are  derived  from 
what  I consider  a very  difficult  position  for  the  United 
States  globally  over  the  next  10  years.  I’ve  looked  at  the  Na- 
vy’s mission  in  relation  to  national  strategy.  That  mission 
means  we  must  be  fully  ready — not  just  for  war  at  sea  but 
for  peacetime  missions  as  well. 

After  reviewing  the  various  priorities  and  what  we  in  the 
Navy  should  be  doing,  I find  that  they  fall  into  about  three 
basic  categories.  Clearly  our  first  priority  is  readiness  of  the 
Navy  to  do  its  job.  This  includes  the  continued  willingness 
of  our  people  to  meet  those  tough  commitments  to  our  alli- 
ances, not  unlike  those  we’ve  seen  in  the  past  with  attendant 
high  operational  tempo.  Readiness  also  entails  the  training 
of  our  people,  numbers  of  spares  on  board,  ability  to  sustain 
operations  at  sea  and  taking  a heads-up  approach  to  the 
come-as-you-are  conflict  which  this  nation  is  trying  to  deter 
but  could  face  within  this  decade. 

Secondly,  we’ve  put  our  emphasis  on  sustainability.  That 
means  ensuring  we  have  an  inventory  of  weapons,  people 
and  spares  to  remain  on  station  wherever  we  have  to  and  for 
as  long  as  necessary.  The  emphasis  on  logistic  support  has 
been  elevated  now  to  a very  high  priority,  not  only  within 
the  Navy  but  within  the  military  as  a whole. 

Lastly,  we  are  modernizing  our  Navy,  not  just  to  satisfy 
parochial  needs  but  because  of  the  incredible  increase  in 
numbers  and  quality  of  Soviet  Union  forces.  Our  objectives 
and  goals  are,  of  course,  in  consonance  with  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  sea  lines  of  com- 
munications for  its  survival,  as  are  our  allies. 

The  three  elements  of  readiness,  sustainability  and  mod- 
ernization—-in  that  order-form  the  basis  for  our  decision 


All  Hands:  Your  predecessor.  Admiral  Hayward,  strongly 
emphasized  the  need  for  pride  and  professionalism  among 
Navy  people  as  well  as  among  civilians.  Do  you  intend  to  ^ 
follow  this? 

ADM  Watkins:  Absolutely.  I was  a key  decision  maker,  a 
along  with  Admiral  Hayward,  in  the  development  of  pride 
and  professionalism.  In  fact,  he  and  I teamed  together  to  se- 
lect the  optimum  timing  for  implementation  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

A little  less  than  two  years  ago  we  had  indications  for  the 
first  time  in  many,  many  years  that  the  Congress  was  going  y 
to  support  improved  compensatory  legislation  for  our  peo- 
ple. That  was  in  the  fall  of  1980.  Shortly  thereafter,  Admiral 
Hayward  and  I,  working  through  the  chain  of  command  at 
the  very  highest  level,  implemented  the  pride  and  profes- 
sionalism initiative  because  we  felt  then  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  it  take  root  and  blossom. 

Our  people  were  almost  on  their  knees  trying  to  survive  in 
this  tough  military  environment.  It  wasn’t  because  of  a lack 
of  interest  in  serving  the  Navy  for  a career,  but  they  simply 
could  not  survive  in  the  local  economy  that  existed  at  the 
time.  So,  with  the  advent  of  some  help  out  of  the  Congress 
and  with  nearly  30  items  of  improved  compensatory  legisla-  -* 
tion,  we  implemented  pride  and  professionalism. 

We  have  subsequently  taken  that  initiative  one  step  fur- 
ther, through  the  reintroduction  of  bell-bottoms  for  E-6  and 
below,  and  tightened  grooming  standards. 

By  working  each  one  of  these  initiatives  down  through  the 
chain  of  command,  through  our  senior  officers,  our  com-  11 
manding  officers,  our  chief  petty  officers,  to  leading  petty 
officers  in  divisions,  we  felt  everyone  was  well  aware  of  our 
intentions  and  of  what  our  objectives  were  before  announc- 
ing the  changes  publicly. 

All  Hands:  Is  the  Navy’s  war  on  drugs  succeeding? 

ADM  Watkins:  Yes.  In  the  not-too-distant  future,  we  intend 
to  test  ourselves  again  in  the  field.  I hope  statistics  will  sup- 
port my  optimism  that  we  are  making  headway.  I know 
there  is  tremendous  support  for  this  program. 
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My  feeling  is  that  we  have  the  peer  pressure  of  the  good 
sailors  and  the  good  officers  on  our  ships  and  stations  now 
on  our  side.  In  fact,  that  peer  pressure  manifests  itself  in  the 
questions  those  good  officers  and  sailors  are  asking  them- 
selves today. 

“Is  this  shipmate  good  enough  to  be  in  my  command?  Is 


he  supporting  the  readiness  objectives  of  the  United  States 
Navy?  Am  I proud  to  be  with  him  on  liberty?” 

These  are  the  kinds  of  peer  pressure  objectives  that  we  are 
seeking,  and  I believe  we’re  beginning  to  obtain  them  now. 
My  concern  is  that  as  we  win  in  the  drug  area  we  also  avoid 
increased  alcoholism  in  the  Navy. 

So,  we  are  very  conscious  of  this,  and  we  will  continue  the 
aggressive  alcohol  prevention  program  now  under  way.  We 
will  continue  to  watch  very  closely  the  results  of  the  anti- 
drug pressures.  And  we  hope  we  can  find  alternatives  for 
our  people.  We’re  emphasizing  special  sports  programs, 
readiness  of  units  to  do  their  jobs,  professionalism  and  the 
ability  of  our  people  to  bring  their  commands  up  to  speed. 

The  fleet  is  in  the  best  readiness  position  I’ve  seen  since 
World  War  II.  All  of  this  tells  me  that  we  are  making  signifi- 
cant headway  in  the  whole  area  of  learning  how  to  deal  with 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  both  from  a prevention  standpoint 
as  well  as  rehabilitation. 

All  Hands:  What  is  your  perception  of  the  role  Navy  wives 
play  in  their  husbands’  careers? 

ADM  Watkins:  About  70  percent  of  our  career  force  is  mar- 
ried. 

We’re  very  proud  of  the  supporting  roles  Navy  wives  play 
as  members  of  our  team.  After  all,  for  the  first  10  to  15 
years  of  his  career,  a sailor  spends  a great  deal  of  time  at  sea. 
His  wife  must  then  single-handedly  face  the  often  tough  and 
challenging  issues  of  family,  home  and  the  economy.  These 
responsibilities  place  tremendous  demands  on  her  time  and 
talents. 

This  family  teamwork  also  reduces  the  personnel  turbu- 
lence and  the  possible  loss  of  experienced  career  petty  offi- 
cers. As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  testified  before  Congress 
that  the  Navy  wife  has  a very  significant  role  to  play  in  the 
readiness  equation.  And,  we’ve  asked  Congress  to  support 
us  on  such  things  as  family  service  centers,  child  day-care 
centers,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  associated  support  that  the 
Navy  wife  needs  in  order  to  survive  in  the  tough  sea-shore 
rotation  environment. 

You’ll  always  find  me  very  supportive  of  the  career  Navy 
wife.  It’s  a special  brand  of  leadership  the  Navy  wife  has, 
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and  she  plays  a tremendous  role  motivating  her  husband  to 
stay  in  the  Navy  and  devote  his  attention  to  the  readiness  of 
his  unit. 

All  Hands:  What  new  roles  do  you  see  the  E-7s,  E-8s  and 
E-9s  taking  on  in  terms  of  middle  management  positions? 
ADM  Watkins:  Well,  I don’t  see  it  as  a new  role  for  chief 
petty  officers  as  much  as  I see  it  as  a return  to  a strengthened 
traditional  role.  We  are  re-strengthening  the  chain  of  com- 
mand and  bringing  our  chief  petty  officers— E-7  through 
E-9 — fully  back  into  the  decision-making  process.  That’s  a 
very,  very  important  step  in  pride  and  professionalism. 
Years  ago  when  a young  officer  came  aboard  his  first  com- 
mand, he  was  usually  taken  in  tow  by  the  senior  petty  offi- 
cers on  board  and  essentially  trained  and  educated  in  how  to 
become  a division  officer.  They  helped  him  interface  with 
his  men  on  the  ship;  that’s  how  he  learned  to  lead  the  divi- 
sion. 

I believe  that  concept  is  coming  back  today.  I know  that  I 
leaned  heavily  on  the  chief  petty  officer  in  my  first  division, 
and  he  gave  me  good  advice.  He  set  me  on  the  right  track 
and  when  I was  ready — from  his  point  of  view — to  take  over 
that  division,  he  said  “Mr.  Watkins,  you  can  now  take  over 
the  division.” 

I like  that  kind  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  senior  petty 
officers.  They  felt  personally  responsible  for  their  ship. 
They  were  the  continuity  for  members  aboard  and  made 
sure  their  ship  ran  smoothly.  They  provided  the  necessary 
technical  guidance  and  the  important  leadership  through  the 
chain  of  command  that  ensured  that  the  tough  lives  we 
know  sailors  had  to  face  aboard  our  ships  were  made 
smoother. 

I see  progress  now  in  terms  of  our  Senior  Enlisted  Acad- 
emy; our  new  training  course  for  E-6s;  leadership  training 
for  non-petty  officers  before  they  put  on  their  crow;  the 
tightened  grooming  standards  I mentioned  earlier;  and  our 
attention  to  the  master  chief  petty  officers  of  our  com- 
mands. 

All  these  things  are  now  coming  to  fruition.  I am  looking 
toward  completing  the  process  within  the  next  four  years  of 
reinstating  the  chief  petty  officers  fully  to  their  rightful  role 
in  the  chain  of  command  within  the  Navy. . .both  sea  and 
shore. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  as  a former  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
what  do  you  consider  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  to- 
day’s manpower  picture  in  the  Navy? 

ADM  Watkins:  Clearly,  the  issues  have  changed  markedly 
since  I was  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  from  1975  to  1978,  at 
the  peak  of  the  post-Vietnam  dilemma.  The  military  was  be- 
ing criticized  severely.  We  were  not  being  supported  in  the 


Congress.  Numbers  of  experienced  people  were  being  cut 
drastically,  and  recruiting  was  difficult. 

For  years  we  were  unable  to  achieve  our  quotas.  When  the 
bottom  began  to  drop  out  of  retention  in  the  late  ’70s,  we 
were  facing  issues,  aboard  our  ships  that  bordered  on  the 
unsafe.  We  had  to  set  up  special  programs  to  counter  that 
hemorrhage  of  talent  that  Admiral  Hayward  often  referred 
to. 

Today’s  picture  is  quite  the  opposite.  After  two  years  of 
significant  congressional  compensation  support,  we  are  see- 
ing the  best  results  in  retention  and  recruiting  that  I can  re- 
member. We’ve  had  three  consecutive  years  of  meeting  our 
100  percent  recruiting  goal  with  quality  people.  Retention 
figures — combining  both  first  termers  and  the  concurrent 
fewer  people  entering  the  Fleet  Reserve — are  showing  re- 
gained strength  in  a very  positive  way.  This  situation  has 
added  greatly  to  the  readiness  I mentioned  earlier. 

I’m  very  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  build  a 600-ship 
Navy,  to  man  it  properly  and  to  regain  the  experience  level 
we  lost  in  the  late  ’70s.  However,  our  number  one  problem 
is  still  the  shortage  of  career  petty  officers  and  middle-grade 
officers — particularly  aviators  and  submariners.  That’s  al- 
ways a very  fragile  situation  because  the  people  I’m  talking 
about  are  generally  unaffected  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
private  economy. 

I think  now  is  the  time  to  look  to  the  future.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  we  will  continue  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain 
people  in  the  career  force.  Rather  than  resting  on  our  lau- 
rels, we  should  be  looking  aggressively  to  the  future  man- 
power base  and  to  the  predicted  economic  conditions,  and 
making  sure  that  our  ability  to  man  the  600-ship  Navy  is  as- 
sured. We  cannot  lose  the  positive  momentum  we  now  have. 
Now  is  the  time  to  capitalize  on  it  and  cement  our  structure 
for  the  future. 

All  Hands:  As  you  know,  admiral,  there’s  a big  argument 
going  on  now  about  what  is  most  needed — large  ships  or 
small  ships;  expensive  ships  or  cheaper  ships.  Which  way  do 
you  think  we  should  go? 

ADM  Watkins:  I think  too  much  focus  has  been  given  to 
whether  the  Navy  needs  small  ships  or  big  ships.  We  don’t 
think  of  the  Navy  in  those  terms  when  building  future 
forces.  As  naval  leaders,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  face  the 
potential  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates. 
Therefore,  modernization  of  our  Navy  is  critical  to  having  a 
maritime  superiority  that’s  vital  to  our  nation’s  objective  of 
unencumbered  access  to  the  seas  and  other  related  interests. 

The  Navy  uses  a variety  of  techniques — the  best  analytic 
procedures  that  are  known  today  in  building  our  forces. 
Through  our  intelligence  estimates,  we  examine  what  the  So- 
viet navy  of  today  and  the  future  really  consists  of,  both  in 
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numbers  and  technological  sophistication. 

We  also  watch  their  procedures  and  their  training  prac- 
tices. We  measure,  to  the  extent  we  can,  their  readiness  to 
interfere  with  our  forces  at  sea.  The  Soviets,  in  essence, 
drive  the  mix  of  our  ships  and  aircraft.  We  don’t  sit  here  and 
try  to  pick  out  whether  it’s  going  to  be  a big  ship  or  a small 
ship.  We  have  to  develop  certain  capabilities,  certain  levels 
of  sophistication,  and  we  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  pick  out 
a cost-effective  mix  as  long  as  we  don’t  let  cost  effectiveness 
drive  military  effectiveness. 

We’re  developing  a mix  of  ships  and  aircraft  that  can  suc- 
cessfully handle  any  future  threat  and,  I would  hope,  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  ever  engaging  the  United  States  in  a 
war  at  sea.  That’s  our  objective. . .not  to  fight  a war  but  to 
deter  it.  1 think  we’re  heading  in  the  right  direction. 

All  Hands:  How  do  you  view  the  role  of  women  in  the  Navy 
today,  particularly  those  who  serve  aboard  non-combatant 
ships? 

ADM  Watkins:  I was  in  the  forefront  of  the  initiative  to 
properly  introduce  women  to  ships  at  sea.  1 participated  in 


drafting  legislation  which  is  now  a matter  of  law,  wherein 
the  Navy  developed  a plan  to  responsibly  place  women 
aboard  certain  naval  ships  for  the  first  time. 

I think  it’s  been  extremely  successful.  We  have  several 
thousand  enlisted  women  and  several  hundred  women  offi- 
cers serving  at  sea  now  on  selected  ships  in  accordance  with 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  My  feeling 
is  that  these  women  are  serving  their  country  extremely  well. 
They’re  doing  a superb  job. 

1 have  never  talked  to  one  commanding  officer  who  has 
not  told  me  that  women  are  doing  a job,  on  the  average,  at 
least  as  well  as,  if  not  superior  to,  men.  I am  very  confident 
that  we  will  continue  in  the  future  to  employ  women  sensibly 
across  all  the  skill  areas  and  that  we  will  continue  to  imple- 
ment responsible  programs  as  Congress  intended. 

I would  point  out  that  the  criticism  of  women  in  the  serv- 
ice is  overplayed  significantly.  The  fact  is  that  lost  time  at- 
tributable to  women  is  one-half  of  that  attributable  to  men. 
We  should  all  recognize  that  fact  and  place  it  in  perspective. 
Women  go  on  unauthorized  absence  less  frequently,  have 
fewer  desertions  and  pay  more  attention  to  their  work.  As  a 
consequence,  they  are  providing  the  Navy  more  workdays 
per  capita  than  men.  I believe  also  that  because  of  women  in 
the  Navy,  the  male  outlook  toward  military  life  in  general  is 
more  mature.  And  I believe  that  we  have  now  transcended 
that  initial  period  which  was  very  difficult  for  males  in  the 
Navy  to  absorb. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  what  changes  do  you  foresee  in  uni- 
form and  grooming  regulations  for  the  Navy? 

ADM  Watkins:  I feel  that  changes  to  uniform  regulations 
are  not  what  I want  to  put  high  on  my  priority  list.  But  I will 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  what  we  already  have  is 
well-made,  well-stocked  and  acceptable  to  our  officers  and 
sailors.  I once  made  the  statement — and  I stick  by  it— that 
each  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  able  to  make  only 
one  change  in  the  uniform.  He  can  specify  different  uni- 
forms to  wear,  but  I’m  talking  about  a fundamental  change 
like  the  color  of  socks,  say  blue  to  black.  That  would  count 
as  one  “significant”  uniform  change.  So  I don’t  intend  to 
do  anything  at  the  outset  to  change  uniforms. 

On  the  other  hand,  I will  continue  to  push  for  expeditious 
re-entry  of  bells  into  the  Navy  at  the  E-6  level  and  below.  I 
intend  to  stabilize  the  uniforms  where  they  are  and  concen- 
trate heavily  on  their  quality  and  their  availability  in  our  ex- 
changes so  that  every  uniform  we  see  is  sharp.  I believe  I can 
do  more  there  than  I can  tinkering  with  the  uniform  and 
confusing  people  about  where  we  stand.  So  I would  hope 
that  we  will  never  have  to  go  through  a dramatic  change 
again  as  we  were  forced  to  do  with  the  return  to  bell-bot- 
toms. People  are  excited  about  the  return  to  bells.  In  my 
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opinion,  we  should  never  have  shifted  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional to  what  you  might  call  contemporary  dress. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  would  you  reiterate  what  you’ve  said 
in  the  past  about  how  the  various  elements  of  the  Navy  (re- 
serves and  active  duty)  will  be  employed  in  the  future? 
ADM  Watkins:  We’re  going  to  be  putting  a tremendous  ef- 
fort into  the  One-Navy  concept  where  active  and  reserve  are 
treated  as  one.  We  will  get  away  from  the  notion  that  the 
Naval  Reserve,  for  example,  is  something  apart  from  the 
Navy  as  a whole;  it  isn’t.  The  Navy  is  going  to  put  special  ef- 
forts into  modernizing  its  Naval  Reserve.  The  numbers  that 
have  now  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  are  close  to 
100,000  plus  in  the  Selected  Reserve  programs  alone. 

We’re  going  to  see  a modernization  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
both  in  the  air  and  surface  components.  We  will  be  transi- 
tioning the  FA-18  and  E2-C,  which  are  modern  carrier  air 
wing  aircraft,  into  the  reserves.  We  will  also  see  the  continu- 
ing migration  of  modern  1052-class  destroyers  and  the  new 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry-class  FFG  7s  into  the  Naval  Reserve. 

I think  that  these  programs  will  enhance  the  value  of  the 
reserve,  and  we  will  demonstrate  once  and  for  all  that  this  is 
One  Navy.  There  will  be  new  emphasis  put  on  our  reserve 
mobilization  resources  so  that  if  we’re  called  upon  to  deter 
conflict  anywhere  we  can  quickly  bring  our  forces  to  100 
percent  readiness.  Within  that  context,  my  major  effort  will 
be  to  modernize  the  personnel  aspects  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
to  meet  the  skill  needs  of  the  Navy  so  that,  if  called  upon,  we 
can  show  the  country  we  can  bring  our  readiness  in  the  Navy 
up  to  war-fighting  strength  very  quickly — perhaps  within 
five  or  six  days. 

All  Hands:  What  do  you  consider  right  with  the  Navy,  what 
is  good  about  us? 

ADM  Watkins:  What’s  right  with  the  Navy  is  that  we  are 
needed  by  the  country  and  provide  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a 
key  strategic  tool  in  peacetime  to  deter  conflict,  bringing  sta- 
bility to  trouble  spots  of  the  world  while  remaining  within 
all  the  precepts  of  international  law. 

We’re  an  island  nation,  and  we  can  never  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  we  can  be  blackmailed  either  economically  or 
politically.  Our  Navy  has  a real  mission  to  perform  for  the 
country  and  the  country  knows  it. 

What’s  right  with  the  Navy  also  is  that  we’re  traditional- 
ists. We  have  a tendency  to  be  more  conservative  and  less 
prone  to  oscillate  with  the  changing  mores  of  society.  So,  we 
can  act  as  a stabilizing  influence  on  society  as  a whole.  I 
think  we’re  doing  that.  For  example,  I think  our  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  setting 
an  example  for  the  nation — which  faces  these  same  prob- 


lems in  no  less  degree.  Yet  we’re  doing  something  about  it. 

We’ve  also  become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  are  working  through  a variety  of  programs  to  con- 
tinue enhancing  their  quality  of  life.  We’re  working  with  the 
private  sector  wherever  we  can  and  sharing  views  in  the  area 
of  human  resource  support.  I think  that’s  good  and  the  Na- 
vy is  getting  credit  for  that. 

I would  say,  in  general  terms,  that  what’s  right  about  the 
Navy  is  that  we  have  now  regained  that  traditional  sea  serv- 
ice spirit  that  is  our  hallmark  and  that  we’re  ready  to  do  our 
job  as  the  nation  calls  upon  us  to  do  so. 

We’ve  already  demonstrated  that  in  a number  of  events, 
including  the  shoot-down  of  two  Libyan  aircraft  that  chal- 
lenged us  in  international  airspace,  and  by  assisting  in  the  re- 
cent Lebanon  events.  We’re  ready  to  serve  again  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  country  can  count  on  us! 
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ALL  HANDS 


Dockmasters 
Put  Them 
On  the  Mark 


Jockeying  a ship  around  with  expertise 
is  an  art  that  one  learns  in  about  the  same 
way  one  learns  to  drive  a car — by  expe- 
rience. 

You  may  remember  the  anxiety  with 
which  your  parents,  handed  you  the  keys  to 
the  family  auto  for  the  first  time,  but  you 
probably  didn’t  notice  their  relief  when 
you  returned  it  after  your  first  solo — sans 
scratch. 

Shiphandling,  however,  is  a little  dif- 
ferent. It  takes  the  expert  know-how  of  the 
ship’s  captain  and  the  dockmasters  to  guide 
these  monsters  into  their  “parking”  places. 

With  700  to  800  port  calls  by  ships  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  at  Subic  Bay  Naval 
Base,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  each 
year,  the  awesome  responsibility  of 
berthing  them  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
dockmasters  and  30  to  40  line  handlers— 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  ship. 

Berth  assignments  for  the  ships  are  made 
up  days  before  the  ship  arrives.  The  port 
operations  officer  draws  up  a master  plan, 
with  the  draft,  length,  width  and  overhang 
helping  to  determine  the  “mark”  for  the 
ship’s  berth.  The  type  of  ship,  repair  work 
to  be  accomplished,  shore  support  necessi- 
ties and  ships  already  moored  also  are  tak- 
en into  consideration. 


The  dockmaster  arranges  for  the  berths, 
brows,  crane  service,  shore  power  and 
phone  lines.  He  coordinates  with  the  re- 
ceiving station  or  other  inport  ships  for  line 
handlers,  depending  on  the  number  re- 
quired. Pusher  boats  are  also  sent  out  to 
position  the  breast  outs  or  camels — large 
wooden  or  metal  platforms  used  to  keep 
the  ship  at  a distance  from  the  pier. 

The  senior  dockmaster  then  stands  on 
the  breast  out  and  tells  the  pilot  of  a carrier, 
for  example,  “100  feet  from  the  forward 
. . . 50  feet  from  the  after  breast  out.” 
Another  dockmaster  “walks  the  ship  in” 
from  the  pier,  and  the  other  dockmasters 
act  as  the  pilot’s  eyes — giving  distances 
from  the  pier  and  directions  to  go  forward 
or  aft  of  the  ship’s  mark. 

On  the  pier,  the  dockmaster  positions  the 
line  handlers  at  their  spots.  Nearby,  a truck 
displays  a bright  orange  sign  which  gives 
the  pilot  of  the  ship  a distinctive  guide 
post.  Then  the  dockmaster  tells  the  pilot 
how  close  he  is  to  reaching  his  mark. 
“One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  forward  to 
your  mark,”  yells  the  dockmaster,  “.  . . 
100  feet  to  your  mark  ...  75  feet  ...  50 
. . . 25  . . . you’re  on  your  mark!” 

Before  the  line  handlers  tie  up  the  ship,  a 
final  check  is  made  to  see  if  it  is  on  the 


breast  out  correctly  and  if  the  brow  will 
line  up  to  the  pier.  Sometimes  the  tugs  and 
push  boats  have  to  reposition  the  ship  and 
breast  outs. 

During  storm  conditions,  the  ships  are 
either  moved  to  different  piers  or  get  under 
way.  Everything  is  doubly  secured  when 
tied  up  to  a pier. 

“It  gets  hectic  when  you  have  to  move 
six  ships  in  two  hours,”  said  senior  dock- 
master  Petty  Officer  Second  Class  Gordon 
Stauffer.  “But  we  always  get  the  job 
done.” 

Dockmasters  at  Subic  Bay  work  long 
hours.  When  not  directing  ships,  they 
make  daily  inventory  of  all  platforms, 
brows,  yard  and  sub-camel/barges,  six- 
by’s  ( a smaller  wooden  platform  for  small 
ships)  and  breast  outs. 

Besides  Stauffer,  other  Subic  Bay  dock- 
masters  are  Petty  Officer  Second  Class 
William  Shirley,  Petty  Officer  Second 
Class  John  Workman  and  Petty  Officer 
Second  Class  Angelo  Ortiz. 

—Story  and  photos  by  J02  Barbara  Burfeind 
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When  a Danish  tall  ship  recently  secured 
its  lines  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Center  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  it  revived  a long  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  which  began 
in  1939  with  a visit  to  New  York’s  World’s 
Fair. 

Danmark,  the  Danish  merchant  marine 
training  ship,  spent  nearly  four  years  as  a 
training  ship  for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cadets 
during  World  War  II.  The  ship  was  visiting 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1940,  when  Ger- 
many occupied  Denmark. 

During  the  occupation,  the  252-foot, 
steel-hulled  sailing  ship  and  its  crew  re- 
mained in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
cadets  entered  Allied  service.  After  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  it  began 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  providing 
training  to  more  than  5,000  cadets. 

Danmark  returned  to  Denmark  on  Nov. 
13,  1945,  and  resumed  its  role  of  training 
merchant  sailors  the  following  year.  The 
ship’s  last  noteworthy  “American  connec- 
tion” was  in  New  York  City  when  it  partic- 
ipated in  the  American  Bicentennial  as 
one  of  the  tall  ships  on  July  4,  1976. 

The  stop  at  Perth  Amboy  last  spring  was 
between  port  calls  at  Philadelphia  and 


Graceful  and  sleek,  the  Danish  merchant  marine  training  ship 


Danmark  is  a tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  those  long-ago  sailors  who 
dreamed  of  far-off  lands  and  dared  pit  their  skills  against  the  sea. 
In  the  center  photograph,  today's  master  of  Danmark,  Capt. 
Vilhelm  Hansen,  accepts  the  key  to  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. , 
from  Mayor  George  Otlowski. 
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New  London,  Conn.,  on  the  final  leg  of  a 
five-month  training  cruise  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic.  The  three-masted, 
790-ton  ship  tied  up  at  the  Perth  Amboy 
Naval  Reserve  Center  in  early  May  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  the  city. 
Mayor  George  Otlowski  presented  the 
ship’s  master.  Captain  Vilhelm  Hansen, 
with  the  key  to  the  city  and  proclaimed  the 
dedication  of  “ Danmark  Day.” 

During  the  two-day  visit,  the  ship’s  76 
cadets  and  19  officers  were  entertained  at 
the  Raritan  Yacht  Club  and  toured  nearby 


New  York  City.  Meanwhile,  the  ship  was 
opened  for  public  tours,  and  large  crowds 
responded  in  the  near-perfect  weather.  Af- 
ter hosting  3,200  visitors,  Danmark 
thrilled  crowds  lining  the  shore  by  depart- 
ing under  sail  in  a brisk,  westerly  breeze. 

The  visit  involved  support  from  a va- 
riety of  area  organizations.  The  Coast 
Guard  station  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  pro- 
vided two  cutters  to  escort  the  ship  into 
Raritan  Bay;  U.S.  Navy  League  Sea  Ca- 
dets rendered  honors  and  handled  the 
ship’s  lines;  the  local  NJROTC  unit  pro- 
vided a color  guard;  and  the  Perth  Amboy 
High  School  marching  band  provided  mu- 
sic. 

When  fully  rigged,  Danmark  has  17,600 
square  feet  of  canvas  and  carries  26  sails. 
It  has  a beam  of  33  feet  and  a 17-foot  draft; 
the  top  of  its  mainmast  is  130  feet  from  the 
waterline. 

Danmark  made  its  first  training  cruise  in 
1933.  The  ship  underwent  a major  mod- 
ernization in  1959  which  reduced  its  ac- 
commodations from  120  to  80  cadets. 

The  ship  is  employed  on  two  five-month 
training  cruises  each  year.  While  aboard, 
cadets — ranging  in  age  from  16  to  24 — 
make  use  of  hammocks  and  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  sails,  seamanship 
and  navigation.  Cadets  complete  their 
training  in  the  modem  ships  of  the  Danish 
merchant  fleet. 

— Story  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  F.P  Dunphy 
— Photos  by  PHI  Kathleen  N.  Janoski 
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Military  Sealift  Command 


Not  Everyone 
Can  Do  It 


Watching  Raul  Vinas  clamber  up  the 
rungs  of  a king  post  and  slip  into  a 
boatswain’s  chair  with  the  agility  of  a 
teenager,  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  this  salt  is 
pushing  70.  But  Vinas,  who  has  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a boy  as  he  dangles  20  feet  above 
the  deck,  has  been  sailing  ever  since  he 
was  14  and  that  was  as  a cadet  in  the  Uru- 
guayan navy. 

“I  love  the  sea,”  he  explained  later  on 
the  deck  as  he  removed  his  paint-stained 
gloves.  “Going  to  sea  is  like  going  to  a 
new  job  every  day.” 

Vinas  actually  is  in  his  second  career  at 
sea— maybe  his  third  or  fourth.  He  joined 
the  Military  Sealift  Command  nine  years 
ago  after  retiring  as  a boatswain;  as  a Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  member,  he  had 


sailed  for  25  years  aboard  Moore  McCor- 
mick and  American  Export  Lines  ships. 

Military  Sealift  Command — once 
known  as  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Serv- 
ice—is  responsible  for  providing  world- 
wide sea  transportation  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Its  primary  mission  since  in- 
ception in  1949  is  to  provide  a quick  re- 
sponse for  the  logistical  support  to  the 
armed  forces  in  the  event  of  a national 
emergency. 

In  his  55  years  at  sea,  Able  Bodied 
Seaman  Vinas  has  worked  under  the  flags 
of  many  nations  and  on  all  sorts  of  ships 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  Following  his 
year  as  a cadet  in  the  Uruguayan  navy,  he 
sailed  for  seven  years  aboard  Uruguayan 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  “I  got  out  of  that 


The  Military  Sealift  Command 
employs  more  than  5,100  civilian 
mariners  who  sail  the  ships  of  all 
four  MSC  fleets — NFAF,  scientific 
support,  tankers  and  dry  cargo.  Two 
roll-on/roll-offs  of  the  NTPF  also 
are  civilian  manned;  the  other  11 
NTPF  ships  are  con  tract -ope  rated. 
In  addition,  MSC  employs  nearly 
1,400  civilians  ashore.  Uniformed 
Navy  personnel  total  640  to  com- 
plete MSC’s  personnel  force  of 
7,140. 


navy  in  1936,”  Vinas  said,  “then  sailed 
aboard  a Norwegian  ship,  the  Tao,  for  two 
years  as  an  AB.  From  1938  to  1941,  I 
sailed  in  ships  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag.” 

Besides  being  a deckhand,  Vinas  also 
served  as  a stoker  in  the  black  gang, 
shoveling  coal  in  the  engine  rooms  of  old 
ships.  Throughout  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars,  he  sailed  Ameri- 
can ships  as  a seaman  and  boatswain.  The 
ships  he  was  aboard  were  never  torpedoed, 
nor  was  he  ever  injured  or  laid  up  in  a 
hospital  during  his  long  years  at  sea. 

Vinas  said  he  tried  to  work  ashore  once 
he  retired  from  the  NMU  but  it  just  didn’t 
work  out.  “I  went  to  work  in  a factory  but 
couldn’t  take  it,”  he  said.  “I  like  the  fresh 
breeze  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  I can’t  ex- 
plain it,  but  the  sea  is  another  world  en- 
tirely.” 

With  MSC,  Vinas  has  served  most  of 

USNS  Pawcatuck,  one  of  MSC’s  Naval  Fleet 
Auxiliary  Force  oilers. 
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his  time  aboard  the  oiler  USNS  Pawcatuck 
(T-AO  108),  and  he  likes  it  that  way.  He 
said  that  on  merchant  ships  crewmen  sign 
on  for  only  one  trip  at  a time  and  this  in- 
volves transferring  to  a lot  of  different 
ships.  With  MSC,  Vinas  can  take  leave 
from  Pawcatuck  to  visit  his  family  in  New 
Jersey  and  return  to  serve  aboard  the  same 
ship. 

Pawcatuck  is  part  of  MSC’s  Naval  Fleet 
Auxiliary  Force,  the  logistics  fleet  that 
helps  keep  the  Navy’s  combatants  supplied 
with  beans,  bullets  and  fuel. 

MSC  has  four  fleets  of  ships.  The  Naval 
Fleet  Auxiliary  Force,  as  mentioned 
above,  provides  direct  support  of  fuel, 
food,  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  the 
Navy’s  combat  ships  at  sea.  The  com- 
mand’s dry  cargo  and  tanker  fleets  supply 
Department  of  Defense  components 
worldwide  with  vital  defense  elements. 
Other  MSC  ships  work  with  the  nation’s 
space  shuttle  program  and  other  scientific 
research  projects. 

MSC  also  provides  ships  for  the  near- 
term  prepositioned  force  in  support  of  the 
rapid  deployment  force.  Thirteen  MSC 
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ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  poised  for 
quick  reaction  to  any  contingency. 

Speaking  of  underway  replenishment, 
Pawcatuck' s master.  Captain  John  A. 
Whieldon,  said,  “Not  everybody  wants  to 


do  it.  Not  everybody  can  do  it.  It’s  not 
easy  to  transfer  stores  or  oil  between  ships 
steaming  100  to  150  feet  apart.  But  there’s 
a lot  of  satisfaction  doing  a job  where 
you’re  needed.” 

Like  every  NFAF  ship,  the  Pawcatuck 
has  a small  military  department  of  Regular 
Navy  officers  and  sailors  aboard.  Vinas 
thinks  that  arrangement  is  great.  “The 
Navy  guys  who  come  aboard  here  are 
good  shipmates.  We  never  have  any  trou- 
ble,” he  said. 

And  as  far  as  age  goes,  it  is  no  barrier  to 
good  seamanship  on  MSC  ships.  “There’s 
no  discrimination  on  this  ship,”  Vinas 
said.  “All  they  expect  is  that  you  do  the 
job.  If  you  have  to  go  over  the  side  to 
paint,  then  you  go  over  the  side.  If  you 
have  to  climb  the  mast,  then  that's  what 
you  do.” 

“MSC  doesn’t  throw  you  on  the  trash 
heap  when  you  get  to  be  65  years  of  age,” 
said  Whieldon. 

Still,  Vinas  isn’t  the  oldest  seaman  serv- 
ing with  MSC. 

Rudolph  Smilek,  at  73,  is  a lean  able 
bodied  seaman  who — until  a couple  of 
years  ago — was  sailing  aboard  the  stores 
ship  USNS  Rigel  (T-AF  58).  Smilek’s  job 

One  of  MSC’s  oldest  employees,  Able  Bodied 
Seaman  Rudolph  Smilek  (upper  left),  serves  on 
USNS  Wilkes.  One  of  the  youngest,  Steve  Ro- 
govich  (below),  is  chief  engineer  aboard  USNS 
Mohawk. 
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during  underway  replenishment  was  that 
of  helmsman. 

Captain  Manuel  Vieira,  RigeV s master 
when  Smilek  was  aboard,  said  he  wouldn’t 
swap  the  old  salt  for  any  crew  member  half 
his  age.  “When  you’re  unrepping,  you  put 
the  best  man  on  the  wheel— and  Smilek ’s 
the  best,”  Vieira  said. 

Currently,  Smilek  is  aboard  the  USNS 
Wilkes  (T-AGS  33),  a scientific  support 
ship.  It  may  be  easier  duty,  but  he  still  has 
to  steer  a steady  course  when  the  Wilkes  is 
charting  new  waters. 

Smilek  went  to  sea  in  1934  but  quit  in 
1947  to  try  his  hand  ashore.  Then,  after  30 
years  ashore,  he  needed  extra  money  to 
send  his  children  to  college.  So  at  age  55— 
when  many  men  are  thinking  about  retire- 
ment— Smilek  headed  back  to  sea. 

Although  he  had  been  aboard  a ship  that 
was  attacked  by  a submarine  during  World 
War  n,  Smilek ’s  scariest  experience  had 
nothing  to  do  with  war.  “I  was  afraid 
they’d  force  me  to  retire  when  I was  65,” 
he  said.  MSC  has  no  mandatory  retirement 
age;  as  long  as  a person  can  do  the  work 
and  pass  the  mandatory  physical  exams, 
the  command  will  keep  that  person  on. 

There  are  no  barriers  to  employment  or 
promotion  at  either  end  of  the  age  spec- 
trum in  MSC,  as  Steve  Rogovich,  at  28, 
can  testify.  He  is  a chief  engineer  aboard 
the  oceangoing  tug  USNS  Mohawk  (T- 
ATF  170);  he  became  chief  engineer  at  27 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  youngest  chief 
engineer  in  the  MSC  fleet. 

Rogovich  credits  the  Navy’s  Military 
Sealift  Command  for  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  in  rank.  A graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.,  Rogovich  has  been  at  sea  al- 
most continuously  for  the  past  seven  years. 

“The  government’s  been  very  good  to 
me,”  he  said.  “Sailing  with  MSC  is  the 
fastest  route  to  the  top — if  you’re  willing  to 
work  at  it.” 

Rogovich  loves  the  sea  and  his  work. 
He  doesn’t  plan  to  leave  the  big  tugs  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  but  he  has  a prob- 
lem: When  you’ve  reached  the  top  of  your 
field  before  age  30,  what  do  you  do  for  an 
encore? 

For  now  Rogovich  is  determined  to  be 
the  best  chief  engineer  in  MSC.  “It’s  still 
new  to  me,  and  I’m  still  learning,”  he 
said. 


Gaining  experience  on  the  job  also  ap- 
plies to  Yeoman-Storekeeper  Cheryl  Ann 
Bames,  who  has  been  with  MSC  for  al- 
most five  years  after  having  served  two 
years  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  Her  long- 
range  ambition  is  to  obtain  a degree  in  psy- 
chology, but,  meanwhile,  she  serves 
aboard  USNS  Redstone  (T-AGM  20),  a 
scientific  support  ship  operating  out  of 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

In  the  Navy,  as  an  electrician’s  mate,  she 


wanted  to  serve  at  sea  but  couldn’t  because 
the  Navy  wasn’t  assigning  women  to  ships 
at  that  time.  Instead,  she  applied  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  seaman’s  papers 
and  later  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Her  first  job  with  MSC  was  as  a pantry 
man — equal  to  a mess  specialist  in  the 
Navy — aboard  the  USNS  Comet  (T-AKR 
7),  a roll-on/roll-off  ship  which  generally 
carries  vehicles. 

“We  went  to  Bremerhaven.  Rotterdam, 


Cadets  from  Korea  Maritime  Academy  enjoy  meeting  Third  Mate  Michiel  Hoogstede  of 
the  USNS  Meteor  (T-AKR  9).  The  Meteor  and  the  M/V  Cygnus,  both  operating  with 
the  Military  Sealift  Command,  visited  Pusan  recently  as  part  of  the  strategic  sealift  por- 
tion of  Team  Spirit  ’82. 
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USNS  Chauvenet  (left)  and 
USNS  Spica  (below)  which 
at  the  time  the  photo  was 
taken  still  carried  the  name 
and  hull  number  of  the  Roy- 
al Fleet  Auxiliary  ship  Tar- 
batness. 
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Yeoman-Storekeeper  Cheryl  Ann  Barnes  and 
the  scientific  support  ship  on  which  she  serves, 
USNS  Redstone. 


the  Mediterranean,  Turkey,  Jidda  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,”  she  said. 

Still  not  satisfied,  Barnes  wanted  to  be- 
come a yeoman-storekeeper.  She  passed 
the  test  and  got  her  billet  aboard  Redstone 
where  she  keeps  records  of  all  engine  de- 
partment supplies. 

Education  perhaps  played  an  even 
.greater  role  for  Glenn  M.  Isaacs,  a junior 
assistant  purser  with  MSC  Pacific.  An 
educator  all  of  his  life,  Isaacs  was  nearing 
the  completion  of  his  studies  for  a Ph.D. 
when,  at  age  44,  he  chucked  it  all  to  go  to 
sea. 

The  midcareer  change  was  a practical 
matter,  Isaacs  said.  With  a master’s  from 
Northern  Illinois  University,  he  had  been 
teaching  for  15  years.  An  inactive  Coast 
Guard  reservist,  he  was  assistant  comman- 
dant of  midshipmen  at  the  California 
Maritime  Academy  in  Vallejo  for  more 
than  two  years.  His  background  also  in- 
cluded five  years’  service  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

But  Isaacs  felt  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  there  were  no  new  openings  at 


junior  colleges.  “I  figured,"  he  said,  "I'd 
never  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  economy 
and  inflation  by  remaining  in  education. 
That’s  when  I decided  to  seek  another  ca- 
reer.” 

So,  with  a license  as  a junior  assistant  ; 
purser — a requirement  when  he  worked  at 
the  maritime  academy — Isaacs  applied  for 
a job  with  MSC.  Ruperto  Medina,  port 
purser  for  MSC  Pacific,  was  impressed 
with  Isaacs’  credentials.  “His  background 
is  excellent,  and  we  don’t  mind  his  age  ** 
because  he  has  many  years  of  service 
ahead  of  him,”  said  Medina. 

Today,  Isaacs  is  aboard  the  cable  layer 
USNS  Aeolus  (T-ARC  3)  where  he  pre- 
pares payrolls.  He  expects  to  master  com- 
puter programming,  though,  because  “the 
future  belongs  to  people  who  have  com- 
puter knowledge.  I’m  excited  about  my  ca- 
reer and  I plan  to  remain  with  MSC.” 

Another  career  person  is  Captain  Leroy 
Gill  Jr.,  the  42-year-old  master  of  USNS 
Spica  (T-AFS  9),  a giant  stores  ship  which  0 
was  purchased  from  the  British.  Gill  was 
raised  in  Oroville,  Calif.,  where  his  father  ‘ 


was  a shipboard  welder.  “They  built  de- 
stroyers and  used  to  take  families  of  ship- 
yard workers  on  cruises.  I remember  going 
to  sea  when  I was  5 or  6.” 

Gill  joined  the  Navy  when  he  was  17 
and  served  on  a destroyer  until  he  was  2 1 . 
He  was  discharged  as  a quartermaster  sec- 
ond class  and  tried  his  hand  at  different 
jobs  including  18  months  as  a police  offi- 
cer in  Los  Angeles.  But  his  fascination 
with  the  sea  never  stopped.  “I  would  go  to 
Long  Beach  and  watch  the  ships,”  he  said. 

So,  one  day  in  1964  when  he  was  work- 
ing in  a factory,  he  decided  to  take  the 


Coast  Guard  test  for  able  bodied  seaman. 
He  passed  and  went  to  San  Francisco 
where  he  got  a job  with  MSC  at  a time 
when  very  few  blacks  worked  on  the  deck 
force.  Then,  he  decided  that  if  he  were 
going  to  make  the  sea  his  career  he  would 
go  for  the  highest  rank  available.  Ten  years 
after  joining  MSC  he  earned  his  master’s 
ticket. 

Considered  one  of  the  fastest  risers  in 
MSC,  Gill  said  he  has  never  encountered 
discrimination  in  his  rise  to  the  top.  “I 
made  it  on  my  own  merit,”  he  said.  “You 
do  a good  job  and  it  will  be  recognized.” 


Like  Raul  Vinas,  Rudolph  Smilek, 
Steve  Rogovich  and  Cheryl  Ann  Barnes, 
Gill  is  a highly  skilled  professional.  They 
and  the  more  than  5,000  other  merchant 
seamen  of  the  Military  Sealift  Command 
help  make  it  possible  for  the  Navy  to  con- 
centrate manpower  resources  aboard  com- 
bat ships.  With  its  Naval  Fleet  Auxiliary 
Force  and  its  ships  supporting  the  rapid 
deployment  forces,  MSC  stands  ready  to 
respond  to  any  emergency  which  requires 
logistic  support  for  our  armed  forces. 

— Story  by  Martin  Gershen 


MSC  Supports  Space  Shuttle  Program 


The  MSC-chartered  ship,  SS  Transcolumbia,  transports  a $20  million 
pair  of  space  shuttle  wings  from  Bayonne,  N.J.,  via  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  wings  will  be  attached  to  the  space  shuttle  Dis- 
covery, expected  to  be  sent  aloft  in  1984.  Photo  by  Bob  Borden. 
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Iceland 


Outpost  in  the 

North  Atlantic 


BRRRRR! 

An  involuntary  shudder  is  a typical 
reaction  for  someone  who  receives  orders 
to  the  NATO  Base  in  Keflavik,  Iceland. 
For  many  people,  just  mentioning  Iceland 
conjures  up  visions  of  igloos,  ice,  wind- 
blown snow  and  Eskimos. 

Those  visions  are  only  partially  correct. 
Although  Iceland  does  have  ice  and  wind- 
blown snow,  it  has  less  than  many  areas  in 
the  northern  United  States.  But  it  does  not 
have  igloos  or  Eskimos.  Iceland’s  229,000 
people,  predominantly  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent, live  in  modem  homes. 

After  a person’s  misconceptions  about 
Iceland  and  Icelanders  are  dispelled,  one 
might  ask,  “What  is  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
military  in  Iceland?” 

Members  of  the  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps  and  Army— in  descending 
order  of  numbers— are  stationed  there  as 
part  of  the  Iceland  Defense  Force,  a 
NATO  command.  IceDeFor  is  the  senior 
command  and  is  headed  by  Rear  Admiral 
Ronald  F.  Marry ott. 


“We  are  here  to  defend  Iceland  from 
outside  attack  and  by  doing  so  provide  for 
our  common  security  as  NATO  partners,” 
Admiral  Marryott  said.  “Iceland  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  wide  stretch  of  the  North 
Atlantic  known  as  the  Greenland-Iceland- 
United  Kingdom  Gap.  Soviet  naval  forces 
entering  or  leaving  the  North  Atlantic  must 
pass  either  to  the  east  or  west  of  Iceland. 
There  is  no  other  path  for  them.  This  area 
would  be  critical  in  time  of  conflict.” 

Iceland,  as  a NATO  member  without  its 
own  military  force,  invited  the  United 
States  to  establish  IceDeFor  in  1951  in  re- 
sponse to  growing  world  tensions.  Today, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  units  make  up  most  of 
the  Iceland  Defense  Force.  The  force  also 
includes  a Marine  barracks,  and  two  Army 
officers  are  on  the  admiral’s  staff. 

NATO  forces  in  Iceland  detect,  identify 
and  track  any  aircraft,  ships  and  sub- 
marines entering  the  North  Atlantic  adja- 
cent to  the  island,  which  is  located  about 
halfway  between  New  York  and  Moscow. 

The  pride  and  professionalism  of  four 


Navy  units  and  their  contributions  to  the 
IceDeFor  mission  were  recognized  by  re- 
cent unit  awards.  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tions were  earned  by  Commander  Iceland 
Sector  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Group  and 
Naval  Station  Keflavik;  IceDeFor,  the 
Naval  Communications  Station  and  the 
Naval  Facility  each  earned  Meritorious 
Unit  Commendations. 

Although  unit  commendations  recog- 
nized team  efforts,  individual  attitudes  and 
contributions  make  the  awards  possible. 
Airman  Suzanne  Mobley  of  the  naval  sta- 
tion’s security  department  displays  the  type 
of  attitude  that  makes  a command  an 
award  winner.  “As  dispatcher  and  patrol- 
man, I feel  that  I have  a great  deal  of  satis- 
faction and  responsibility,”  she  said. 
“We’re  here  to  assist  personnel  and  their 
families.  Knowing  I’m  here  to  help  makes 
me  feel  good.” 

Seaman  Apprentice  Henry  Russell  of 
naval  station  admin  also  is  proud  of  his 
contribution.  “As  a yeoman  striker,  I type 
instructions,  notices  and  help  with  corre- 
spondence and  filing.  If  it  weren’t  for  us 
yeomen,  who  would  keep  the  paperwork 
moving?” 

There  are  many  dedicated  people  in  Ice- 
DeFor and  its  subordinate  commands.  Ac- 
cording to  records  kept  by  the  security  de- 
partment, the  NATO  base’s  complaint  rate 
is  lower  than  that  of  most  other  installa- 


Keflavik,  just  down  the  road  from  the  NATO  base, 
gleams  in  the  sun. 
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Left:  David  and  Lisa  Fisher  at  the  statue  of  a bear  in  Reykjavik, 
northernmost  capital  city  in  the  world.  Below:  MM2 
Christopher  Mundy  in  the  liquid  oxygen  plant  where  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  produced  for  aircraft  assigned  to  the  Iceland 
Defense  Force.  Bottom:  One  of  Iceland's  main  attractions  is  its 
breathtaking  scenery. 


Iceland 


Hot  springs  and  geysers,  deep  snow, 
peaceful  fishing  villages,  volcanic 
eruptions,  smokeless  cities  heated 
geothermally — all  are  symbolic  of 
Iceland.  The  serving  line  at  NATO 
base ’s  enlisted  dining  facility  (far 
right)  where  good  food  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  pleases  the  palate. 


tions.  The  quality  of  military  people  and 
their  families  stationed  in  Iceland  and  other 
overseas  locations  is  kept  high  by  a screen- 
ing process  to  determine  personal  fitness 
before  orders  are  cut. 

Duty  in  Iceland  is  enjoyed  most  by  ad- 
venturesome, open-minded  people  who 
don’t  let  first  impressions  set  the  tone  of 
their  tours.  It  would  be  easy  to  get  the 
wrong  impression  about  the  beauty  of  Ice- 
land if  one  simply  flew  to  the  base  and 
never  passed  through  the  gates. 

The  base  is  located  at  Iceland’s  interna- 
tional airport,  and  arriving  passengers  find 
it  relatively  small  and  scenically  barren. 
The  base  occupies  a flat,  rocky  lava  pla- 
teau, a 45-minute  drive  from  the  capital, 
Reykjavik.  There  are  some  grassy  fields 
and  a park  is  being  built,  but  the  beauty  of 
Iceland  is  in  the  surrounding  countryside 
where  waterfalls  tumble  from  high  preci- 
pices, geysers  shoot  into  the  sky,  and  gla- 
ciers provide  a look  into  the  ice  age.  There 
are  erupting  volcanoes,  beautiful  streams 


and  lakes,  farms  and  fishing  villages. 

About  5,000  people,  including  military 
men  and  women,  civilian  employees  and 
their  families,  make  the  NATO  base  their 
temporary  home.  All  military  and  their 
families  live  in  government  housing  on 
base.  The  base  has  920  family  units  and  15 
buildings  to  house  unaccompanied  sailors, 
airmen  and  marines.  Generally,  two  or 
three  people  share  rooms  in  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters. 

The  base  has  many  of  the  conveniences 
and  recreational  opportunities  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a small  community  in  the 
states— perhaps  more. 

Storekeeper  First  Class  Robert  Guentert 
of  the  IceDeFor  staff  said,  “It’s  like  a 
small  town  here,  everyone  is  friendly.  Liv- 
ing conditions  are  excellent,  and  there’s 
enough  shopping  available  to  meet  most  of 
your  needs.”  His  wife  Linda  added,  “Ice- 
land’s not  a bad  place  to  be— a little  cold, 
but  pretty.  This  is  our  second  tour  here, 
and  we  like  it!” 


Chief  Aerographer’s  Mate  Thomas 
Brown  of  Keflavik’s  Naval  Oceanographic 
Command  Facility  said,  “Iceland  wasn’t 
difficult  for  me  to  adjust  to.  The  base  pop- 
ulation is  friendly — it’s  hard  to  keep  track 
of  everything  that’s  going  on.  There’s  al- 
ways something  to  do  or  a meeting  to  go 
to.  It  generates  a feeling  of  camaraderie.” 
His  wife  Susan  agreed,  “Sometimes  the 
long  winter  nights  can  be  depressing,  but 
there  is  plenty  to  keep  you  busy.” 

The  diversity  of  reactions  to  living  for  a 
year  or  two  in  Iceland  is  as  varied  as  the 
number  of  people  stationed  there.  What  is 
a disadvantage  to  one  person  can  be  an 
advantage  to  another.  The  upheaval'  of 
leaving  home,  for  many  for  the  first  time, 
and  moving  to  another  country  can  be  a 
shock.  In  general,  people  stationed  in  Ice- 
land adjust  well,  take  pride  in  their  work, 
participate  in  social  activities  and  make 
use  of  the  many  base  facilities. 

Indoor  activities  become  the  only  ave- 
nue for  recreation  when  high  winds  are 
blowing.  Wind  is  a dominant  factor  in  Ice- 
land’s weather,  and  the  temperature  range 
(not  counting  chill  factor)  is  limited.  For 
example,  the  mean  annual  January  and 
July  temperatures  for  nearby  Reykjavik  are 
31  and  52  degrees  Fahrenheit,  respec- 
tively. Winds  of  35  mph  are  common  and 
occasionally  surpass  80  mph.  As  a result, 
extremely  cold  chill  factors  are  expe- 
rienced, and  people  must  dress  accord- 
ingly. 

In  1981,  the  winds  caused  damage  to 
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buildings  and  vehicles  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Only  one  storm-re- 
lated injury  was  reported  and  that  was  con- 
sidered minor. 

Mobley  said,  “When  I arrived  here,  the 
wind  was  really  blowing.  . .it  seemed  like 
it  took  me  a half-hour  to  cross  the  street. 
And,  being  from  Alabama,  I've  rarely 
seen  snow;  it  was  quite  an  experience.  I’m 
glad  it’s  not  like  that  all  the  time.” 

To  put  Iceland’s  weather  in  context,  con- 
sider that  similar  (and  often  more  severe) 
conditions  occur  in  the  northern  United 
States.  A big  difference  is  the  more  ex- 
treme range  of  temperatures  in  the  states. 

“It’s  cold  compared  to  my  home  state  of 
Florida,”  said  Russell,  “but  not  as  bad  as  I 
expected.” 

Brown  said,  “Iceland  is  remarkable! 
The  contrasts  of  environment  across  the 
island  are  unique.  Iceland  has  warm, 
beautiful  summers  and  cool,  but  not 
severe,  winters.” 

Other  factors  that  account  for  Iceland’s 
being  unique  are  explained  by  its  ge- 
ography and  geology.  Known  as  the  “land 
of  ice  and  fire,”  Iceland  has  active 
volcanoes,  steam  vents,  hot  springs  and 
geysers  and  the  largest  glacier  in  Europe. 

While  the  northern  tip  of  the  island  al- 
most touches  the  Arctic  Circle  and  13  per- 
cent of  the  area  is  covered  by  glacial  ice, 
temperatures  on  the  coast  (where  the  base 
is  located  and  most  people  live)  are  moder- 
ated by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Because  Iceland  is  more  than  2,500 


miles  from  New  York,  people  assigned 
there  generally  depend  upon  the  mail  for 
communicating  with  friends  and  relatives 
back  home.  Because  of  its  importance  as  a 
morale  factor,  mail  is  delivered  seven  days 
a week.  According  to  Mobley,  “You  have 
a tendency  to  collect  high  phone  bills  call- 
ing home,  and  mail  seems  like  it  takes 
forever  to  get  here.” 

News  and  entertainment  sources  include 
Navy  Broadcasting  Service  Detachment 
Eight,  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines obtained  at  the  Navy  Exchange, 
along  with  the  European  Stars  and  Stripes. 

A good  way  to  combat  the  feeling  of 
isolation  and  separation  is  to  meet  Ice- 
landers off  base.  The  natural  place  to  start 
is  Keflavik,  a town  of  6,000  people  just 
outside  the  gate.  There  Americans  shop, 
go  to  movies  and  sightsee.  English  lan- 
guage movies  (with  Icelandic  subtitles) 
dominate  Iceland’s  cinematic  fare. 

The  distance  from  Keflavik  to  Reyk- 


javik, Iceland’s  largest  city,  is  35  miles.  As 
Iceland’s  cultural  center,  Reykjavik  offers  a 
broad  range  of  activities.  With  a popula- 
tion of  85,000,  it  has  museums,  night- 
clubs, swimming  pools,  spectator  sports, 
restaurants,  movies,  symphony  concerts, 
ballet,  opera,  tours  and  shopping. 

Prices  of  many  items  on  the  Icelandic 
economy  are  about  double  the  stateside 
costs,  so  shopping  is  limited  to  items 
unique  to  the  country.  These  include 
woolen  products,  glit  (Icelandic  pottery 
made  from  lava)  and  some  food  items  such 
as  fresh  fish  and  baked  goods. 

Russell  said,  “I  don’t  go  off  base  as 
much  as  I would  like.  When  I do,  it  is 
usually  to  Reykjavik.  I don’t  have  a car, 
and  there’s  a good  recreation  program  on 
the  base.” 

Mobley  doesn’t  own  a car  either  but 
travels  off  base  occasionally.  “The  Ice- 
landers are  friendly,”  she  said.  “Tours 
downtown  and  to  the  interior  of  Iceland  are 
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very  enjoyable.  Waterfalls,  museums  and 
small  shops  make  going  off  base  an  excit- 
ing way  to  spend  a day.  The  country'  has  a 
fascinating  history  and  folklore." 

If  people  want  to  get  off  the  island  for  a 
few  days,  they  can  fly  to  the  states  or  to 
Europe  on  military  aircraft  or  commercial 
airlines.  Brown  said,  “This  station  is 
unique  in  that  it  offers  you  the  world.  Con- 
nections can  be  arranged  on  military  air- 
craft to  just  about  anywhere  your  heart  de- 
sires.” 

Military  people  in  Iceland  are  involved 
in  activities  they  seldom  (or  never)  partici- 
pated in  at  home  and  have  opportunities 
they  didn’t  expect.  According  to  Mobley, 
“I  do  a lot  of  bowling  and  work  on 
ceramics  and  didn’t  realize  how  much  I 


Godafoss  (left),  a powerful  but  graceful  waterfall, 
and  the  “ duck  pond"  (below)  in  Reykjavik  are  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  reality  of  NATO 's  presence 
in  Iceland  as  when  an  F-4  of  the  57th  Fighter 
Intercepter  Squadron  (right)  intercepts  a Soviet 
Bear. 
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would  enjoy  them  before  I came  to  Ice- 
land. These  are  relaxing  and  enjoyable  ac- 
tivities.” 

The  emphasis  given  to  recreation  is  re- 
flected in  a budget  of  $5  million  (about 
$1 ,000  for  each  adult  and  child)  to  operate 
and  support  the  local  recreation  depart- 
ment. Sports  supported  last  year  were  36 


softball  teams,  34  volleyball  teams,  22 
racquetball  teams,  14  flag  football  teams, 
six  golf  teams,  numerous  bowling  teams 
and  a chess  tournament. 

Activities  offered  by  the  hobby  shop  in- 
clude leathercraft,  ceramics,  electronics, 
woodworking,  photography  and  lapidary. 
Hvitarbakki  Lodge— about  130  miles  from 


the  base— offers  fishing,  swimming,  hunt- 
ing, camping,  horseback  riding  and  sight- 
seeing. 

A partial  list  of  organized  interests  in- 
cludes amateur  theater,  coin  and  stamp  col- 
lecting, square  dancing,  flying,  scouting 
and  various  fraternal  or  social  clubs.  The 
base  tour  office  offers  excursions  to  places 
with  exotic  names  like  Selfoss,  Skogar- 
foss.  Whale  Bay,  Gullfoss  and  Thingvellir. 

People  with  orders  to  Iceland  don’t  have 
to  resign  themselves  to  a long,  boring  tour 
at  a remote  site.  It’s  an  active,  friendly 
base  where  people  participate  in  a wide 
variety  of  activities  and  take  pride  in  their 
work.  A tour  in  Iceland  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  adventure,  cultural  enrich- 
ment and  learning. 

— Story  by  J02  Frank  Fisher 


Radiothon’82  Sets  Record 


Community  spirit  pervaded  the  NATO 
base  at  Keflavik,  Iceland,  as  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  and  civilian  residents 
dipped  deep  into  their  pockets  in  support 
of  the  Navy  Relief  Society  and  Air  Force 


Assistance  Fund  drives  during  the  base’s 
Radiothon  ’82. 

Radiothon,  an  annual  event  staged  by 
Navy  Broadcasting  Service  Detachment 
Eight,  offers  everyone  on  the  base  a 


chance  to  request  favorite  songs,  “bump” 
least  favorite  tunes  off  the  air,  or  issue 
challenges  to  individuals  or  commands  for 
various  pledges. 

Radiothon  ’82  was  aired  from  6 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.  for  a week  of  community  antics. 
Generally,  a $5  pledge  would  get  a song  on 
the  air,  and  a $10  pledge  would  bump  it 
off.  A challenge  could  be  issued  for  a $25 
pledge,  and  a recurring  song  (played 
hourly  throughout  the  week)  could  be  aired 
for  $100.  By  adding  on  money,  commands 
or  individuals  could  “fight”  to  have  songs 
bumped  only  to  have  them  aired  again  for 
a higher  pledge — which  then  had  to  be 
upped  to  get  the  song  off  again. 

The  fund-filled,  week-long  Radiothon 
’82  brought  in  $3 1 ,306  for  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  and  the  Air  Firce  Assistance  Fund. 
This  was  $13,000  more  than  was  raised  in 
Radiothon  ’81. 


Capt.  Peter  D.  Smith,  CO  Naval  Station  Keflavik, 
thanks  Maj.  Bill  Green,  CO  Marine  Barracks,  for 
the  enthusiastic  participation  of  the  Marines  in 
Radiothon  '82. 
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Tarawa’s 
Stay  in 

When  USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1)  pulled  into 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  to  begin 
overhaul,  a unique  training  opportunity 
arose  for  the  ship’s  firefighting  teams.  It 
was  an  opportunity  which  would  help  to 
better  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  fight- 
ing dreaded  shipboard  fires. 

The  firefighting  training  sessions  took 
place  at  the  Long  Beach  Fire  Department 
Training  Center  under  actual  fire  condi- 
tions. Members  of  the  department  and 
Tarawa's  repair  division  officer,  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  Larry  G.  Sharp,  were  in- 
structors. 

Before  the  men  got  into  the  thick  of 
fighting  fires,  fire  Captain  Harold  E. 
Basler  made  one  point  clear:  “We  fight 
fires  every  day  wearing  protective 
clothing.  Your  clothes  (dungarees)  won’t 
last  in  the  training  building  with  our  hottest 
fire  more  than  30  seconds.  Even  with  our 
protective  clothing,  a fireman  lasts  only  10 
minutes.” 

The  team’s  first  exercise  was  a structural 
fire  in  a basement.  Next  came  oil  and  liq- 
uid fires  (class  B)  with  practice  in  putting 
them  out  with  carbon  dioxide  and  chemical 
extinguishers.  They  later  practiced  using 
chemical  foam  (light  water)  and  high  ve- 
locity water  to  put  out  large  class  B fires. 

The  afternoon  ended  with  a fourth-floor 
structural  fire.  The  team  learned  from  their 
mistakes  in  handling  the  hoses.  “You 
found  yourselves  bunching  up,”  said  Chief 
Hull  Technician  Rick  L.  Tucker,  Tarawa's 
firefighting  instructor.  “Don’t  do  it.  The 
ship’s  ladders  are  not  as  wide  as  the  stairs, 
so  space  yourselves  out.” 

The  next  day  the  team  learned  how  to 
find  a fire  when  smoke  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  a fire  and  heat  becomes  the  key 
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“irefighters 
-ighting  Shape 


indicator  in  locating  flames. 

All  men  on  hose  teams  must  wear  OBAs 
(oxygen  breathing  apparatus) — the  lifeline 
in  a smoke-filled  compartment  aboard 
ship.  While  the  No.  1 hose  attacks  the  fire, 
the  No.  2 hose  uses  a high  velocity  fog 
nozzle  to  spray  a wide  sheet  of  water  over 
the  No.  1 hose  team,  protecting  them  from 
the  heat  and  enabling  them  to  fight  the  fire 
until  it’s  out. 

Danger  still  exists  after  a fire  has  been 
extinguished,  especially  in  areas  which 
have  little  or  no  ventilation.  In  training, 
that  means  a reflash  watch  is  set  while  the 


No.  1 hose  team  stands  ready.  Gas-mea- 
suring equipment  checks  the  compartment 
for  oxygen  and  explosive  gases. 

When  the  fire  is  out,  overhaul  begins. 
Rakes  and  shovels  are  used  to  break  up  the 
coals  and  ensure  the  fire  is  dead.  The 
sailors  learned  that  a fire  that  takes  10  to 
20  minutes  to  extinguish  may  take  as  long 
as  three  hours  to  secure. 

With  the  special  training  sponsored  by 
the  Long  Beach  Fire  Department, 
Tarawa's  fire  party  teams  returned  to  their 
ship  more  confident  in  their  ability  to  han- 
dle fire  emergencies. 


Lectures,  demonstrations  and  actual  firefight- 
ing exercises  with  the  Long  Beach,  Calif,  Fire 
Department  help  sharpen  the  skills  of  Tarawa ’s 
firefighters. 
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CISM 


Runners  Foster 
International 
Good  Will 


Colorful  warm-up  suits  were  every- 
where as  runners  stretched,  strutted  and 
snoozed  awaiting  their  respective  races. 
The  many  national  flags  and  uniforms  of 
various  military  services  added  a fiesta  at- 
mosphere to  the  31st  International  Cross 
Country  Championships  hosted  by  the 


Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station.  It  was  part  of 
the  Conseil  International  du  Sport  Mili- 
taire  with  more  than  250  top  runners  from 
24  countries  competing. 

CISM,  one  of  the  largest  international 
amateur  sports  organizations  in  the  world, 
was  conceived  in  1948.  Its  purpose  is  to 


develop  friendly  relations  among  its  84 
member  countries.  Currently,  CISM  has 
27  events  grouped  into  five  sports  catego- 
ries— military,  mechanical,  combat,  col- 
lectives and  individual. 

The  runners  were  considered  to  be  world 
class.  All  had  earned  the  right  to  represent 
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CISM 


their  nations  by  winning  races  against  their 
own  countrymen.  They  were  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  to  test  their  ability  in  three  grueling 
heats — the  women’s  4.5  kilometers  cross 
country  race;  the  men’s  4.5  kilometers  and 
1 1 .4  kilometers  cross  country  races. 

The  1982  courses  wound  around  centu- 
ries-old landmarks  at  Pensacola;  the  finish 
line  was  located  at  the  end  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Museum’s  display  of  Navy  air- 
craft. 

As  tension  mounted,  women  runners  be- 
gan heading  for  their  blocks  to  await  the 
starter’s  gun. 

“I’ll  take  the  lead  and  stay  out  front  all 
the  way,  ” said  a confident  Deborah  Ander- 
son, before  the  race.  Last  year,  Anderson, 
a dental  technician  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  finished 
second. 

“I  was  sick  last  year  when  I ran,”  she 
added,  “but  this  year  I have  been  running 
the  hills  out  in  Colorado,  and  I am  in  good 
health  ...  I feel  that  I can  win.” 

The  starter’s  gun  fired,  and  the  runners 
took  off  through  sand,  struggling  up  and 
down  hills  that  would  slow  the  most  daunt- 
less. Anderson,  good  to  her  word,  took  a 
quick  lead  and  crossed  the  finish  line  with 
a time  of  17:32.5.  Her  closest  rivals  all 
finished  in  the  18-minute  bracket.  How- 
ever, while  Anderson  took  the  women’s  in- 
dividual championship  title,  the  women’s 
team  trophy  went  to  Belgium. 

As  the  women  rested,  the  men  took  their 
places  at  the  starters’  blocks.  As  the  run- 
ners broke,  a cloud  of  dust  and  sand  bil- 
lowed up  for  the  first  300  yards  of  the  4.5 
kilometers  heat.  The  pack  settled  down, 
and  the  lead  turned  into  a seesaw  battle 
between  various  contestants  with  no  front 
runner  really  established. 

The  pace  was  fast  and  grueling  as  they 
reached  the  final  leg.  Portugal’s  Joao  Cam- 
pos and  his  fellow  team  members  finally 
took  the  lead  and  held  on  to  it.  Campos 


American  Deborah  Anderson  (center)  took  first 
place  in  the  women’s  4.5  kilometer  race.  Bel- 
gium ’s  Vivianne  Verkest  (left)  came  in  second; 
her  compatriot  Rosine  Walley  was  third.  Photo 
by  PH2  Tom  McAuliffe. 


Finished  first  with  a time  of  13:33.2.  His 
country  took  the  overall  team  trophy. 

The  final  race  and  main  event  was  the 
men’s  long  course  of  11.4  kilometers.  It 
was  an  easy  run  for  the  first  seven  kilome- 
ters, but  just  past  the  halfway  mark,  the 
pack  started  to  thin.  The  strain  was  taking 
its  toll  and  the  pace  slowed.  The  trees 
along  the  course  helped  filter  the  sunlight, 
but  not  the  humidity.  Sweat  poured  from 
the  runners  as  they  struggled  through  the 
winding  and,  at  times,  tortuous  footpath. 
The  narrow  course,  where  no  more  than 
two  runners  could  run  abreast,  was  some- 


times treacherous  because  of  hidden  tree 
stumps  and  sometimes  rocks. 

Last  year’s  winner,  Mussa  Ahmed  Goda 
of  Sudan  held  a narrow  lead  as  the  pack 
entered  the  last  leg.  Finishing  front  runners 
were  within  seconds  of  each  other,  but 
long,  lean,  well-muscled  legs  stretched  to 
their  utmost  as  Goda  pounded  across  the 
line  eight  seconds  in  front  of  the  closest 
rival.  Sudan  had  won  the  individual  title, 
but  Algeria’s  runners  gave  their  country 
the  Long  Cross  Team  Trophy. 

— Story  by  J01  John  Johnson 
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The  pace  set  in  the  men’s  11.4  kilometer  run  was  grueling, 
but  Sudan’s  Mussa  Ahmed  Goda  (bottom  right)  proved  he 
was  up  to  it  by  taking  first  place,  individual  title.  AH  partici- 
pants earned  a Pensacola  Sports  Association  medal  for  their 
efforts.  Photos  by  JO!  Jim  Bryant  and  JO!  John  Johnson. 


anvasser  Recruiters 

Go  After  Navy 


Outside  the  air-conditioned  offices  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  temperature  was 
nearly  100  degrees  in  the  shade.  Inside  the 
rectangular  stone  building,  business  was 
brisk  for  two  energetic  salesmen. 


“Nothing  quite  like  a good  heat  wave  to 
get  people  interested  in  our  product,” 
Chief  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Chester 
Jones  said  as  another  prospect  walked  into 
his  office.  “Seems  whenever  we  get  one  of 
these  hot  spells,  people  start  remembering 


what  it  was  like  being  near  the  ocean. 
Then  the  phone  starts  ringing.” 

Jones  and  Senior  Chief  Yeoman  Jon 
Stiegelmeyer  market  an  unlikely  product  in 
the  Phoenix  area— the  Naval  Reserve. 

Their  customers  are  former  Navy  men 
and  women  who  have  left  active  duty,  gen- 
erally with  a good  deal  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, courtesy  of  Uncle  Sam. 

“People  leave  the  Navy  for  lots  of  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Listening  to  those  reasons 
and  talking  about  the  benefits  of  using  the 
expertise  they  acquired  while  in  the  Navy 
is  what  this  job  is  all  about,”  Jones  said. 

“Working  with  people  who  have  prior 
Navy  service  is  also  unique  because  we 
deal  with  people  who  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  Navy.  They  know  the  good  and 
the  bad  of  it,”  he  added. 

What’s  good  about  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
that  it  permits  Navy  veterans  to  pursue  the 
education  or  career  they  have  chosen  in  the 
civilian  sector  while  earning  money  for 
their  Navy  experience. 

“I  left  the  Navy  after  1 1 years  as  a ma- 
chinist’s mate,”  Phoenix  resident  Robert 
Rodriquez  said.  “I  spent  eight  years  at  sea 
and  decided  I wanted  to  go  back  to  school . 
Now  that  I’m  out,  jobs  are  tight.  Being  in 
the  reserves  will  help  me  make  ends  meet 
while  working  for  my  engineering  de- 
gree.” 

There  are  fewer  than  450  reserve  recruit- 
ers— known  as  canvasser  recruiters — 

ADC  Chester  Jones  (left  and  top  right)  and 
YNCS  Jon  Stiegelmeyer  (top  left)  combine  liai- 
son with  Regular  Navy  recruiters  and  individu- 
al initiative  to  obtain  qualified  candidates  for 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Phoenix  area. 

ALL  HANDS 


worldwide.  This  year  alone  they  face  the 
challenge  of  boosting  the  Navy’s  existing 
reserve  force  from  its  current  90,000  level 
to  94,000.  These  reservists  are  the  people 
who  will  be  called  upon  in  case  of  a na- 
tional emergency.  They  are  the  people  who 
will  augment  and  back  up  the  Regular 
Navy. 

Stiegelmeyer  and  Jones  agree  that  while 
their  jobs  are  challenging,  there  is  one 
problem  greater  than  the  excessive  pa- 
perwork, long  hours  and  fluctuating  sched- 
ules. 

“There’s  a stigma  attached  to  the  term 
recruiting,’’  Jones  said.  “People  hear  re- 
cruiting— whether  you’re  referring  to  the 
military  or  a corporation— and  they  get  a 
feeling  that  someone  is  trying  to  push 
something  on  them. 

“What  we  do  is  sell  a product  that  is 
important  to  both  our  customers  and  the 
Navy.” 

Like  many  salesmen,  canvasser  recruit- 
ers spend  a good  deal  of  time  on  the  road. 
Jones  and  Stiegelmeyer  cover  a 500- 
square-mile  area  of  the  Southwest.  It’s  an 
area  where  tales  of  outlaws,  gold  fever  and 
the  excitement  of  the  Old  West  surround 
sprawling  cities  like  Phoenix  and  Flag- 
staff, and  communities  like  Globe  and 
Tonopah. 

“People  in  this  part  of  the  country  don’t 
know  much  about  the  Navy,”  Jones  said. 
“I  served  as  a Regular  Navy  recruiter  in 
this  area  for  three  years  and  would  fre- 
quently get  phone  calls  from  parents  won- 
dering what  was  happening  to  their  son  or 
daughter  now  that  they  had  gone  off  to 
boot  camp.” 


And  there  are  problems  unique  to  being 
a canvasser  recruiter. 

“As  a canvasser  recruiter,”  Jones  said, 
“repeated  failure  in  meeting  enlistment 
quotas  doesn’t  mean  a bad  evaluation  or 
reassignment  to  sea  duty.  It  just  means 
you’re  out  on  the  blocks  without  a job.” 

Canvasser  recruiters — unlike  Regular 
Navy  recruiters — operate  on  a fiscal  year 
contract  with  the  Navy.  Although  they  en- 
compass a number  of  professional  ratings, 
canvasser  recruiters  work  solely  as  Naval 
Reserve  recruiters  and  are  assigned  only  to 
shore  duty  billets. 

“Canvasser  recruiters  work  on  one-year 
orders,”  Stiegelmeyer  said.  “We  are  re- 
called to  active  duty  in  October.  If,  for 
some  reason,  a canvasser  recruiter  is  not 
doing  his  job  effectively,  there  is  a strong 
possibility  the  Navy  will  not  recall  him  to 
active  duty.” 

Jones  and  Stiegelmeyer  have  not  had  to 
worry  about  their  recalls.  They  recruited 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  reserve  center’s 
453  drilling  reservists  since  they  started 
work  as  canvasser  recruiters  in  Phoenix. 
Stiegelmeyer  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Phoenix  Reserve  Center  since  1971  \fthile 
Jones  has  served  there  since  1978. 

“Without  the  reserve  recruiters,  the 
Navy  would  not  have  as  effective  a reserve 
force  as  they  have  today,”  said  Captain 
Ronald  K.  Kucera,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center, 
Phoenix.  “The  heart  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
force  is  the  veterans  who  reaffiliate  with 
the  Navy  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.” 

Canvasser  recruiters,  like  most  success- 
ful recruiters,  are  a highly  trained  group 
who  use  a broad  range  of  sales  techniques 
in  their  day-to-day  jobs. 


“In  this  type  of  work,  you  get  some 
really  fine  sales  training,”  Stiegelmeyer 
said.  “I’ve  attended  seminars  conducted 
by  some  of  the  most  prestigious  sales  con- 
sultants and  have  really  benefited  from  that 
training.” 

Training  in  telephone  sales,  decision 
dynamics  and  other  sales  techniques  helps 
forge  what  has  become  a productive  re- 
cruiting machine  for  the  Naval  Reserve 
force. 

“Although  we  can  only  recruit  for  the 
reserves,  we  also  work  closely  with  the 
Regular  Navy  recruiters  in  the  area,” 
Jones  said. 

The  relationship  between  the  reserve 
and  Regular  Navy  recruiters  is  a kind  of 
practical  partnership.  When  a Navy  vet- 
eran affiliates  with  the  reserves,  his  or  her 
interest  in  a naval  career  is  often  height- 
ened, kindling  thoughts  of  re-enlisting  in 
the  Navy  full  time  again. 

Radioman  First  Class  Eddie  Dee  Trotter 
is  a Regular  Navy  recruiter  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Recruiting  Station  in  Mesa,  about 
10  miles  from  Phoenix.  He  believes  the 
canvasser  recruiter  serves  as  a good  link  to 
the  community  for  Regular  Navy  enlist- 
ments as  well  as  for  the  reserves. 

“Chief  Jones  recruited  me  into  the  Navy 
when  he  was  a Regular  Navy  recruiter,  so 
when  I was  assigned  as  a recruiter  in  this 
area,  it  seemed  pretty  natural  to  start  work- 
ing closely  with  him,”  he  said. 
“Whenever  the  chief  finds  someone  in- 
terested in  joining  the  Regular  Navy  or  has 
a reservist  who  wants  to  go  active,  he  calls 
me  and  I take  it  from  there. 

“The  same  applies  with  the  people  I talk 
to.  If  a person  is  interested  in  joining  the 
Navy  but  doesn’t  want  to  make  it  a full- 
time job.  I’ll  refer  them  to  the  reserves 
through  Chief  Jones  or  Senior  Chief 
Stiegelmeyer.” 

The  basic  formula  for  success  as  a can- 
vasser recruiter  is  the  same  as  that  of  any 
good  salesperson.  You  need  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  point  that  long  hours  become 
routine,  and  you  must  be  able  to  cope  with 
copious  amounts  of  paperwork.  Above  all, 
you  have  to  believe  in  the  product  you’re 
selling. 

Jones  and  Stiegelmeyer  live  that  form- 
ula. The  success  of  the  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
gram in  the  Phoenix  area  proves  it. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOC  Lon  Cabot 
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Team  Spirit  ’82 


Mission 

Accomplished 


For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
joined  forces  to  launch  Team  Spirit  ’82— 
the  largest  land,  air  and  sea  assault  exer- 
cise in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Since  the  first  Team  Spirit  in  1976,  the 
numbers  of  participants  have  tripled.  This 
year  there  were  roughly  166,000  U.S.  and 
ROK  troops  and  more  than  40  U.S.  and 
ROK  ships  involved.  Included  were  six 
ships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  Amphibious 
Task  Force  and  a carrier  battle  group  cen- 
tered around  USS  Midway  (CV  41). 

Even  though  Team  Spirit  ’82  was  an  ex- 
ercise, all  the  realities  of  impending  battle 
were  present.  In  the  waters  off  southeast- 
ern Korea,  battle  plans  were  completed 
aboard  U.S.  and  ROK  warships.  As  the 
30-ship  U.S.  armada  sailed  toward  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula,  it  separated  into  blue  and 
orange  (enemy)  forces,  then  engaged  in 
multiple-threat  attack  exercises.  Mean- 
while, USS  Brunswick  (ATS  3),  a salvage 
and  rescue  ship,  joined  ROK  navy  units 
for  exercises  near  Chinhae,  190  miles 
southeast  of  Seoul. 

The  dawn  of  the  amphibious  beach  land- 
ing with  bone-chilling  winds,  low  cloud 
cover  and  light,  intermittent  rain  provided 
the  right  atmosphere  for  a surprise  attack. 

Orange  forces  attempted  to  take  posi- 
tions at  a number  of  inland  locations.  U.S. 
Marine  helicopters  moved  hundreds  of 
troops  from  the  flight  deck  of  USS  Tripoli 
(LPH  10)  toward  the  beach  as  the  first  of 
six  waves  of  amphibious  assault  vehicles 
churned  through  the  choppy  seas. 

Aircraft  from  Midway , USMC  jets  from 
inland  bases  and  ROK  air  force  F-5s  and 
F^4s  made  simulated  air  strikes.  Simulated 
naval  gunfire  (demolition  charges)  flung 


rocks  and  debris  along  the  beach,  greeting 
both  attacker  and  defender  with  fiery 
orange  smoke,  lingering  beach  fires  and 
the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

Following  the  initial  waves,  M-60 
tanks,  TOW  anti-tank  weapons,  trucks  and 
other  heavy  equipment  were  directed  in- 
land by  Navy  beachmasters.  Gradually 
tent  cities  popped  up  just  south  of  the  38th 
parallel  in  places  such  as  Pohang,  Yechon 
and  Taegu. 


ROK  and  U.S.  naval  and  air  forces 
aided  joint  armies  in  their  ground  war  by 
flying  interdiction,  airlift,  search  and  res- 
cue, reconnaissance,  close  air  support  and 
unconventional  warfare  missions.  Overall 
the  greatest  number  of  troops — some 
86,500 — were  involved  in  the  ground 
phase  of  the  exercise.  On  the  beach  and 
further  inland,  the  Marines  held  massive 
field  maneuvers  featuring  night  operations 
and  river  crossings. 
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Team  Spirit  ’82 


The  active  phase  of  Team  Spirit  ’82 
came  to  an  end.  Tents  were  dismantled  and 
landing  craft  returned  to  their  ships;  troops 
awaited  flights  back  home.  Still,  the  job 
was  not  complete.  Assessing  the  “dam- 
age” done  to  both  sides  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  exercise  remained. 

“We  always  say  there  is  no  winner  and 
no  loser,”  said  Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Joe  Hipps,  in  Seoul.  “If  we  had  a win- 
ner, both  sides  couldn’t  get  equivalent 
training.  Blue  counterattacks  provided  that 
training.” 

Vice  Admiral  M.  Staser  Holcomb, 
Commander  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet,  praised 
Team  Spirit  ’82  as  “demonstrating  the 
U.S.  resolve  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  enhancing  combat  readi- 
ness.” 

— Story  by  J02  Glenn  Jochum 
— Photos  by  JOC  Gary  L.  Martin, 
PHI  Felimon  Barbante  and 
PHI  Bob  Weissleder 


Cold,  Wet,  Hungry  and  Dirty 


“It  takes  about  three  times  as  long  to 
backload  following  an  amphibious  exer- 
cise,” said  one  constructionman  from 
Beachmaster  Unit  One.  And,  it  also  seems 
to  occur  just  as  the  weather  sours,  which 


doesn’t  make  the  job  any  easier. 

Light  rain  fell  over  the  southeast  Korean 
peninsula,  as  3,000  weary  Marines  re- 
turned to  the  site  of  their  D-day  beach 
landing  at  Pohang.  Though  tired,  their 


movements  were  characterized  by  haste. 
Troops,  trucks,  armament,  tanks— the  list 
goes  on — had  to  be  relocated  aboard  the 
ships  before  anyone  could  rest. 

Amphibious  ships— barely  visible  in  the 
steadily  increasing  haze— lowered  their 
stem  gates  and  deployed  landing  craft 
from  their  flooded  well  decks.  Signalmen 
ashore  acted  as  traffic  police,  waving  flags 
to  guide  the  incoming  craft. 

As  one  unit  was  loaded,  the  Marine  em- 
barkation officer  staged  the  next.  Landing 
craft  ferried  back  and  forth  from  ship  to 
shore  as  amphibious  personnel  carriers 
were  strung  out  like  a line  of  ants  as  they 
navigated  through  the  water  in  single  file 
back  to  the  ships. 

Although  five  of  six  ships  in  the  am- 
phibious task  force  were  backloaded  in  a 
single  day,  early  the  next  morning  the 
operation  had  to  be  delayed  because  of 
foul  weather  and  surf  conditions.  Later 
that  day  the  arduous  task  was  resumed. 
Said  one  first  lieutenant,  “I’m  cold,  wet, 
hungry,  dirty  and  happy  to  go  back.” 

Team  Spirit  was  over.  All  that  remained 
of  the  “battle”  were  the  footprints  and 
tracks  in  the  Korean  sand. 

— Story  by  PHI  Felimon  Barbante 
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Currents 


Explore  the  deep 

The  fleet  diver,  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
and  UDT/SEAL  diving  programs  are  seeking 
“highly  motivated  personnel”  for  training  to 
meet  an  increase  in  diver  requirements  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Fleet  divers  use  a variety  of  diving  equipment 
to  perform  underwater  salvage  and  maintenance 
operations.  EOD  divers  are  highly  skilled  techni- 
cians trained  to  identify,  render  safe  and  dispose 
of  all  types  of  ordnance.  UDT/SEAL  divers  are 
combat  swimmers,  trained  to  conduct  special  op- 
erations. 

The  three  programs  comprise  the  Navy’s  career 
diving  force.  Individuals  assigned  a diving  NEC 


No  more  tradevman 

The  tradevman  (TD),  who  was  responsible  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Navy’s 
training  devices,  will  be  no  more — the  rating  is 
being  disestablished. 

Studies  of  the  rating  show  it  is  more  cost  effec- 
tive to  have  civilians  perform  the  work  done  now 


are  detailed  in  a “closed  loop”  to  diving  billets 
afloat  and  ashore  during  their  careers.  Special 
diving  pay  for  those  in  diving  billets  was  recently 
increased. 

Qualified  men  and  women  may  volunteer  for 
training  by  forwarding  a special  duty  request 
form  (NAVPERS  1306/7)  to  NMPC  401 D,  via 
their  commanding  officers.  All  diving  commands 
and  detachments  will  provide  additional  informa- 
tion on  diving  programs,  give  screening  tests  and 
assist  members  in  processing  applications. 

See  NAVOP  078/82  for  more  information  on 
the  Navy  Diving  Program. 


by  tradevmen;  there  is  no  at-sea  requirement  to 
justify  continuation  of  the  rating. 

Plans  to  offer  affected  people  alternative  ca- 
reer paths  in  other  ratings  during  the  phase-out 
period  are  being  made  final.  Details  of  these  op- 
tions will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 


Navy  modifies  pregnancy  separation  policy 


The  Navy  is  no  longer  automatically  approving 
separation  for  pregnant  Navy  women.  This  policy 
is  aimed  at  retaining  women  in  whom  the  Navy 
has  a substantial  investment  or  who  possess  cer- 
tain skills. 

This  policy  especially  affects  pregnant  Navy 
women  who 

• receive  fully  funded  education  or  education 
for  which  they  incur  obligated  service. 

• receive  extensive  training  for  which  they  in- 
cur obligated  service. 

• receive  special  compensation. 


• are  in  a rating,  skill  area,  NEC  or  designator 
which  justifies  retention. 

• execute  orders,  re-enlist  or  enter  a program 
requiring  obligated  service  while  pregnant. 

A pregnant  Navy  woman  in  one  of  the  above 
categories  must  demonstrate  overriding  and  com- 
pelling factors  of  personal  need  before  separation 
will  be  approved. 

Women  are  still  required  to  submit  separation 
requests  at  least  four  months  in  advance  of  date 
they  want  to  be  separated. 


OCTOBER  1982 
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Enlisted  evaluations  made  easy 


The  Navy  faces  an  inflationary  problem  in  its 
enlisted  evaluations.  In  an  effort  to  combat  this 
inflation  and  streamline  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure on  enlisted  evaluations,  the  Navy  is  adopt- 
ing a single  enlisted  evaluation  report. 

The  redesigned  form  places  all  enlisted  people 
under  a single  grading  system  using  the  tradition- 
al 4.0  scale  and  evaluates  them  in  five  general 
areas.  The  form  is  also  designed  to  ease  the  ad- 
ministrative hassles  now  encountered  with  the 
cumbersome  three-form  system. 

“Primarily,  we  have  had  three  different  forms 
and  three  different  administrative  systems  to  deal 
with,”  said  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy  Thomas  S.  Crow.  “It  was  an  administra- 
tive problem  for  everyone,  especially  in  the  fleet. 

“From  my  own  experience,  division  officers 
and  division  chiefs  dread  writing  evaluations  us- 
ing the  present  system.  The  new  form  will  simpli- 
fy the  process  and  take  out  the  hassle  for  all  con- 
cerned.” 

A study  of  the  enlisted  evaluation  system  was 
initiated  in  1980  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  after  he  had  received  strong  re- 
commendations for  a single  form  system  from  his 
Master  Chief  Advisory  Panel. 

“We  didn’t  start  out  to  change  the  enlisted 
program.  We  were  merely  going  to  study  it,” 
said  Captain  J.F.  Mahaffey,  director  Military 
Personnel  Record  Data  Management  department. 
“There  was  a whole  shopping  list  of  items  the 
CNO  wanted  us  to  look  at. 

“In  examining  the  overall  system,  we  found  it 
cumbersome  and  somewhat  inflated,  especially  in 
E-7  to  E-9  evaluations,”  he  added. 

“The  new  form  will  not  cure  inflation,  but  it 
will  make  inflated  marks  more  obvious,”  said 
Crow.  “The  system  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
what  we  are  seeing  at  the  top  5 percent  level  are 
actually  the  average  performers.  That’s  not  real, 
and  it  forces  selection  boards  to  develop  their 
own  means  of  determining  the  real  performers.” 

The  study  did  show  that  the  heart  of  the  sys- 


tern  was  still  valid  in  the  areas  of  assignment, 
placement  and  advancement  of  people,  as  well  as 
providing  quantitative  analyses.  But  there  was  a 
general  dislike  for  the  E-5  and  E-6  form,  and  the 
system  needed  administrative  improvements,  es- 
pecially in  the  reduction  of  paperwork. 

“We  recommended  a single  form  and  a single 
grading  system,”  said  Mahaffey.  “As  we  studied 
the  system,  it  became  obvious  that  a consolidated 
form  would  mean  less  paperwork  in  the  fleet. 

This  year’s  E-7  selection  board  had  to  send  out 
1,700  messages  requesting  missing  evaluations.” 

After  extensive  research  and  a great  deal  of  in- 
put from  the  fleet  master  chiefs,  the  form  was  re- 
designed. Several  major  structural  changes  were 
mandated  and,  wherever  possible,  concepts  were 
taken  from  the  current  officer  fitness  report. 

CNO  then  approved  the  new  enlisted  version. 

Structurally,  the  new  form  will  be  a single  page 
(front  and  back)  evaluation  report.  It  will  use  a 
modified  management  grid  evaluation  system  to 
evaluate  professional  factors,  personal  traits,  self- 
expression  and  leadership.  Paygrade  E-7  through 
E-9s  also  will  be  evaluated  for  management  abili- 
ties. 

Another  change,  breaking  a longstanding  prac- 
tice, limits  the  evaluation  comments  to  the  space 
provided  on  the  reverse  of  the  form.  No  longer 
will  great  Navy  prose  be  mightier  than  actual  ex- 
perience and  performance.  In  addition,  an  overall 
performance  mark  of  4.0  will  have  to  be  justified 
with  separate  remarks  but  not  incorporated  in  the 
general  write-up. 

“This  will  make  seniors  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty,”  said  Crow.  “What  we  have  had  over  the 
past  10  years  is  no  real  rule  of  any  kind  on  the 
write-ups.  Now,  seniors  are  going  to  have  to  be 
specific,  objective  and  realistic  in  evaluating  their 
personnel.” 

“The  thrust  of  a limited,  summary  write-up  is 
aimed  at  amplifying  professionalism  with  specific 
objective  comments,”  said  Mahaffey.  “The  selec- 
tion boards  find  they’re  really  turned  off  if  they 
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have  to  muddle  through  a couple  of  pages  of  ha- 
lo-type comments  and  then  go  back  over  it  to 
justify  specific  marks. 

“The  one-page  summary  will  also  reduce  the 
criticism  that  an  unlimited  write-up  favors  those 
who  are  evaluated  by  someone  talented  with  the 
pen.  We  are,  for  example,  now  putting  a chief 
journalist  and  a chief  boiler  technician  on  the 
same  level  by  requiring  objective  comments  in  a 
limited  area.  It’s  not  how  or  how  much  you  say 
but  what  you  are  saying  that’s  going  to  count.’’ 

Additionally,  wherever  possible,  the  enlisted 
evaluation  report  will  parallel  the  officer’s  fitness 
report.  This  includes  blocks  for  advancement,  use 
of  concurrent  reports  to  document  TAD  periods 
and  a grading  summary  (for  E-4  and  above).  An- 
other feature  also  borrowed  is  that  frocked  per- 
sonnel will  be  evaluated  and  compared  separately 
in  the  frocked  paygrade,  as  officers  are  now. 


The  final  changes  to  the  form  include  the  in- 
corporation of  the  acknowledgment  statement 
signature  block  on  the  form  and  the  elimination 
of  the  assignment  blocks  which  were  often  filled 
with  inflated  or  unrealistic  recommendations. 

Currently,  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand is  staffing  NAVMILPERSCOMINST 
1616.1  A which  will  provide  detailed  instructions 
in  the  use  of  the  new  form  and  is  targeting  distri- 
bution for  early  fall  with  the  forms  following 
within  two  to  three  months.  Seaman  evaluations 
could  be  on  the  new  form  as  early  as  January. 

“Simplification  is  the  key,”  said  Crow.  “The 
new  form  will  help  the  selection  boards  get  a 
good  picture  of  a sailor’s  performance  from  just 
a quick  look  at  the  marks.  For  promotion  pur- 
poses, we  are  only  looking  for  the  front-runners. 

— By  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 


Military  managers  ashore 


Solving  shipboard  problems  is  routine  for  na- 
val officers,  but  the  problems  they  face  as  major 
shore  installation  commanders  can  cause  “culture 
shock.” 

Cushioning  the  shock  for  those  who,  in  effect, 
are  like  mayors  of  small  cities  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  Navy’s  “Prospective  Commanding  Officer 
Shore  Station  Management  Training  Program.” 

It  is  presented  in  Washington,  D.C.,  three  or 
four  times  a year.  The  next  class  is  scheduled  to 
begin  Nov.  29,  1982. 

The  three-week  program  includes  lectures,  pan- 
el discussions  and  seminars.  It  is  open  to  pro- 
spective commanding  officers  and  executive  offi- 
cers of  major  shore  installations.  The  course  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Naval  Civilian 
Personnel  Command’s  Military  Manager  Ashore 
Training  program.  It  prepares  prospective  COs 
and  XOs  “for  the  complex  task  of  managing” 
the  shore  establishment’s  “manpower,  budget, 
supply  and  facility  resources.” 


Civilian  and  military  issues  covered  include  fi- 
nancial management,  supply  facilities,  housing, 
transportation,  food,  medical  and  legal  services, 
public  affairs  and  civilian  personnel  management. 
Representatives  of  major  staff  offices  and  com- 
mands in  the  nation’s  capital  make  presentations 
on  all  facets  of  operating  a major  shore  installa- 
tion. 

Panels  featuring  current  shore  installation  com- 
manders review  contemporary  issues  and  share 
experiences  with  those  who  soon  may  relieve 
them.  The  program  was  first  offered  in  May  1978 
and  has  accommodated  368  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  over  the  past  four  years. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  program  should  be 
sent  to  Director,  Naval  Civilian  Personnel  Com- 
mand (Attn.  Code  09M).  Inquiries  concerning 
quota  availability  should  be  addressed  to  Com- 
mander, Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
(NMPC  440). 
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Sustained  Superior; 


None  of  the  four  were  consciously  striving  to  reach  the 
goal.  They  didn’t  consider  themselves  in  competition,  and 
there  was  no  outright  challenge  from  anyone  else.  But  the 
challenge  came  from  within — to  be  the  best  they  could  at 
what  they  did.  And  they  achieved  that. 

In  July,  it  became  official.  Chief  Mess  Management  Spe- 
cialist (SS)  Michael  G.  McMahon,  Chief  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller Loren  L.  Stauffer  and  Chief  Yeoman  (SS)  Keith  S. 
Barber  were  named  the  1982  Sailors  of  the  Year.  Chief  So- 
nar Technician  Terry  R.  Zieba  became  the  1982  Naval  En- 
listed Reservist  of  the  Year.  Judged  the  best  of  more  than 
475,000  Navy  enlisted  men  and  women,  the  four  were  meri- 
toriously promoted  to  chief  petty  officers. 

“It’s  something  you  don’t  plan  on,’’  Shore  Sailor  of  the 
Year  McMahon  said.  “It  just  happens.  I don’t  think  any- 
body can  come  into  the  Navy  and  say,  ‘Well,  10  years  from 
now  I will  be  sailor  of  the  year.’  You  have  to  be  a top  per- 
former. That’s  really  the  only  way  you  can  make  it,  by  sus- 
tained superior  performance.  Start  at  day  one  and  don’t 
ever  let  up.’’ 

Like  McMahon,  Pacific  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year  Stauffer 
insisted  that  he  didn’t  do  anything  special  to  be  selected  as  a 
sailor  of  the  year.  He  said  he  just  did  his  job.  “Sailor  of  the 
year  was  not  one  of  my  goals,’’  he  said.  “In  fact,  I never 
really  thought  about  it.  Being  aboard  Midway,  it  (doing  his 
job)  was  a whole  lot  easier.  To  be  honest,  I didn’t  have  fami- 
ly distractions.  I was  aboard  24  hours  a day. 

“I’d  get  off  work  all  wound  up  from  a real  heavy  air  traf- 
fic control  recovery,  and  I wouldn’t  want  to  hit  the  sack.  So 
I’d  stay  up  and  work  on  training  plans — 3M  and  damage 
control  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  I think  that’s  how  I earned 
sailor  of  the  year.” 

Reservist  of  the  Year  Zieba,  who  drills  at  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center,  Gary,  Ind.,  agreed  with  his 
active  duty  counterparts.  He  never  set  reservist  of  the  year  as 
a goal  for  himself.  “Whatever  your  capacity,  you  do  the 
best  job  that  you  can,”  he  said.  “You  have  to  be  an  exam- 
ple.” 

Both  Stauffer  and  Atlantic  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year  Barber 
said  that  their  most  satisfying  tours  of  duty  have  been  at  sea. 
Before  being  selected.  Barber  served  aboard  USS  GlenardP. 
Lipscomb  (SSN  685).  “Without  question,  Lipscomb  has 
been  an  outstanding  duty  assignment,”  he  said.  “Not  only 
am  I the  leading  yeoman,  but  I’m  also  in  the  process  of  qual- 
ifying for  chief  of  the  watch.  This  means  that  when  the  div- 
ing officer  tells  me  to  flood  ballast  to  the  boat  down,  that’s 
what  I’ll  be  doing.  “It’s  really  a kick,  because  I like  operat- 
ing like  that — being  a part  of  things  instead  of  just  huddling 


over  my  typewriter.  I like  hearing  people  say,  ‘Hey,  the  yeo  { 
knows  how  to  dive  the  boat.’  You  really  become  part  of  the 
crew  then.” 

Both  McMahon,  who  will  be  working  with  the  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Barber,  who  will  be  assigned  io  the  fleet  master  chief  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  would  like  to  spend  time  trying  to  improve  lines 
of  communication  within  the  chain  of  command. 

“Everybody  in  Washington  knows  what  they  want,”  Mc- 
Mahon said,  “but  by  the  time  the  word  gets  from  here  to 
across  the  street  to  across  the  state  to  across  the  country  to 
across  the  world,  it  loses  its  meaning.” 
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Performance 


| Barber  had  some  solutions  in  mind  concerning  ways  that 
he  would  like  to  help  alleviate  communication  problems. 

* “The  objective,”  he  said,  “would  be  to  carry  information 
from  the  Navy  Department  level  and  from  the  fleet  level 
down  to  guys  on  a division  level  and  meet  with  them. 

“We  could  sit  down  and  talk  about  uniforms,  pay  and 

* things  like  that  on  a one-to-one  basis.  1 could  tell  them  what 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  fleet  are  doing,  and  they  could 

•f  give  me  their  thoughts.  It  would  aid  the  folks  who  are  mak- 
ing the  decisions  because  I’d  be  able  to  take  that  informa- 
tion back  to  them.” 


Habitability  concerns  Stauffer,  who  will  spend  the  next 


year  working  with  the  fleet  master  chief  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  “The  Navy’s  made  a big  step;  they’re  trying  to  redo 
a lot  of  berthing  areas  on  the  ships,”  he  said. 

Pay  and  other  forms  of  compensation  such  as  quarters  al- 
lowances and  hospitalization  were  listed  by  all  four  winners 
as  big  Navy  benefits,  as  were  travel  opportunities,  job  secur- 
ity and  educational  benefits.  “We  hear  of  these  benefits  all 
the  time,  and  1 feel  that  they’re  true,  they  really  are,”  Mc- 
Mahon said.  “I  believe  in  the  Navy.” 

That  sentiment  was  also  echoed  by  Barber.  “The  United 
States  Navy  defends  personal  freedom  in  this  country,”  he 
said.  “Pride  in  that  mission  develops  as  you  go  through 
your  career.  You  travel  to  other  countries  where  individual 
opinions  are  repressed  by  law.  You  come  back  here  to  the 
United  States  where  people  can  speak  out  and  try  to  change 
things.  I think  these  ideals  are  worth  defending.” 

McMahon,  Stauffer,  Barber  and  Zieba  were  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  mid-July  to  receive  recognition  from  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  Lehman  Jr.  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Admiral  James  D.  Watkins.  In  addition  to  their  meri- 
torious promotions,  each  was  awarded  the  Navy  Commen- 
dation Medal.  The  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon  marked  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Sailor  of  the  Year  program.  This 
year  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  not  only  the  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Pacific  Fleet  and  shore  establishment,  but  also 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  the  trip  to  Washington,  the  men  and  their 
families  had  a five-day  vacation  at  the  location  of  their 
choice  within  the  continental  United  States,  courtesy  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  (for  the  sailors  of  the  year)  and 
the  Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association  (for  the  reservist  of 
the  year). 

Reservist  of  the  Year  Zieba  accomplished  one  of  the  goals 
he  set  for  himself.  He  graduated  from  the  Calumet  campus 
of  Purdue  University  in  May  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
electrical  engineering.  Now  he  has  set  another  goal:  to  be- 
come the  master  chief  of  the  reserve  force. 

The  three  sailors  of  the  year  have  set  similar  goals.  Each 
would  like  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  enlisted  ranks  to  be- 
come Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy.  All  are  fully 
aware  of  the  competition  and  challenge.  They  also  realize 
they  might  be  competing  against  each  other  for  the  top  spot. 

McMahon  zeroed  in  on  what  it  will  take  for  one  of  them 
to  become  the  top  chief:  “sustained  superior  performance.” 
— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Gary  Hopkins 

The  1982  Sailors  of  the  Year  are  < l-r ) MSC  <SS)  Michael  G.  McMahon, 
YNC  < SS)  Keith  S.  Barber,  ACC  Loren  L.  Stauffer  and  Naval  Enlisted 
Reservist  of  the  Year  STGC  Terry  R.  Zieba. 
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“I  have  a murder  mystery  for  you. 
There  are  27  clues,  one  on  each  of  27 
cards.  I’m  going  to  give  all  of  you  one 
card;  some  of  you  will  get  two.  I want  you 
to  figure  out  who  killed  whom,  where, 
when,  how,  with  what  weapon  and  for 
what  motive.  The  only  rule  is,  you  can’t 
show  your  clue  to  anyone  else.” 

With  those  instructions,  another  session 
of  the  Navy’s  Drug  Safety  Action  Program 
begins  aboard  USS  Cleveland  (LPD  7). 

But  what  does  a murder  mystery  have  to 
do  with  dmg  safety?  The  answer  to  that 
question  seems  unimportant  as  the  20  or 
more  students  in  the  ship’s  library  charge 
into  the  mystery,  reading  their  cards,  talk- 
ing, disagreeing,  interrupting  one  another. 
Finally  they  settle  down,  realizing  that  an 
orderly,  systematic  approach  is  needed  if 
they’re  going  to  come  up  with  the  correct 
answers. 

Paul  Anjeski,  the  program’s  facilitator, 
tallies  the  results  on  the  chalkboard  and 
explains  the  reason  for  the  exercise. 

“You  took  22  minutes  to  learn  that  each 
one  of  you  had  to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  rest  of  your  classmates,”  says  An- 
jeski. “Nobody  could  have  solved  the 
mystery  with  only  the  one  or  two  clues 
given  him.  You  had  to  communicate. 
When  you  did  that,  you  came  up  with  the 
solution  to  the  puzzle. 

“The  clues  are  much  like  the  clues  given 
out  by  a person  with  an  alcohol  problem. 
Maybe  his  boss  knows  only  that  this  guy 
shows  up  for  work  late  each  day.  Maybe 
his  friends  know  that  he  goes  and  parties 
every  night,  but  they  never  think  to  men- 
tion it.  Maybe  his  wife  knows  only  that  he 
never  seems  to  have  any  money.  If  all  of 
these  people  don’t  get  together,  they  won’t 
be  able  to  help  that  individual  solve  his 
problem— they  may  not  even  recognize 
that  he  has  one! 

“In  this  session,  we’re  going  to  talk 
about  the  ‘helping  network,’  and  how  it 
can  be  used  to  identify  problems  and  sug- 
gest solutions  for  the  drug  or  alcohol 
abuser.” 

The  Navy  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Pro- 
gram began  in  1973  after  a sharp  rise  in 
alcohol-related  accidents,  both  on  and  off 

Lt.  Paul  Anjeski,  NDSAP  facilitator,  conducts  a 
class  in  the  library  aboard  USS  Cleveland. 


duty,  were  recorded  among  Navy  people. 
“We  could  handle  the  accidents  that  hap- 
pened on  the  job,  but  the  Navy  recognized 
that  something  had  to  be  done  for  people 
who  were  abusing  themselves  both  on  and 
off  the  job,”  said  Anjeski.  The  Navy  Drug 
Safety  Action  Program  was  started  in  Oc- 
tober 1980  in  response  to  the  Navy’s  need 
for  a better  drug  education  program  and 
was  patterned  after  the  already  proven 
NASAP  program. 

Anjeski,  a lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, got  into  the  program  in  1977  after 
six  years  of  related  experience,  first  as 
drug  and  alcohol  program  adviser  aboard 
USS  Hull  (DD  945),  and  later  at  Rota, 
Spain,  where  he  was  human  resource 
management  specialist.  He  taught  NASAP 
night  classes  for  more  than  two  years  and 
became  a full-time  facilitator  in  civilian 
life  upon  his  release  from  active  duty  in 
January  1981. 

The  sessions  conducted  aboard  Cleve- 
land during  the  ship’s  first  month  of  West- 
Pac  ’82  marked  the  first  time  for  such  a 
program  at  sea.  Until  then,  the  program 
was  available  only  at  certain  major  shore 
installations,  with  other  branch  locations 
being  supported  by  the  major  facilities. 

The  main  approach  is  not  one  of  stem 
lecturing  on  the  evils  of  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse.  Rather,  the  class  concentrates  on 
positive  behavior  modification — identify- 
ing destructive  behavior  patterns  and  ex- 
ploring alternate  possibilities  along  with 
information  on  drugs.  The  curriculum, 
which  emphasizes  alternatives,  skills  and 
insight,  is  divided  into  12  three-hour  ses- 
sions. 

It  is  during  the  first  four  sessions  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  laid  out.  The  effects 
of  drugs  and  alcohol  are  discussed  in 
purely  physiological  terms.  Commonly 
encountered  drugs  such  as  caffeine  are  also 
covered.  Laws  regarding  drug  use  both  in 
America  and  abroad  are  also  discussed. 

In  the  next  four  sessions,  one  almost 
forgets  that  it’s  a dmg  safety  course.  The 
emphasis  is  turned  inward,  toward  the  stu- 
dent’s inner  needs  and  personal  goals. 
During  these  sessions,  various  psychologi- 
cally structured  exercises  similar  to  party 
games  are  used.  The  exercises  help  stu- 
dents sort  out  their  own  personal  prefer- 
ences, desires  and  goals.  Whether  the 


goals  are  trivial — perhaps  buying  a new 
stereo — or  as  crucial  as  making  a major 
career  decision,  the  important  thing  is  to 
realize  one’s  true  desires  and  to  set  goals 
accordingly. 

The  exercises  are  fun,  yet  the  process  of 
self-discovery  is  based  on  sound  psycho- 
logical reasoning.  Whether  it’s  a ‘who- 
dunit’ with  20  detectives  being  forced  to 
pool  their  clues,  or  a game  of  choosing 
patterns  that  reveal  an  individual’s  prefer- 
ences and  personality  traits,  the  sessions 
are  entertaining  and  fascinating.  However, 
the  process  is  scientifically  valid,  and  the 
results  are  personally  rewarding  to  all  in- 
volved. 

“Many  of  our  participants  have  never 
sat  down  and  thought  seriously  about  what 
they  really  want  out  of  life  and  what  their 
alternatives  are,”  said  Anjeski.  “That  sort 
of  looking  inward  isn’t  stressed  in  our 
Western  society.  In  our  program,  we 
present  situations  that  help  people  see  what 
options  they  have.  Often  the  individual 
discovers  that  it’s  up  to  him  to  change  what 
he  doesn’t  like  about  his  life.  Once  he  dis- 
covers that,  he’s  on  the  road  to  making 
positive  changes  in  his  habits  and  behavior. 

“For  example,  a guy  in  class  says  he 
doesn’t  like  San  Diego,  so  I’ll  ask  him 
why.  He  starts  out  by  saying  the  public 
transit  is  bad,  so  I ask  him  why  he  doesn't 
buy  a car.  ‘Are  you  kidding?’  he  asks. 
‘Cars  are  so  expensive — and  look  at  what  I 
make  each  year!’  I respond  by  asking  him 
how  much  he’s  put  into  the  bank  during  the 
last  year,  and  he  says  T don’t  know- 
nothing,  I guess.’  Then  I ask  him  how 
much  he  may  have  spent  on  alcohol  or 
drugs  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  That 
usually  makes  him  realize  that  there  are 
alternatives.” 

Sessions  9,  10  and  1 1 stress  the  individ- 
ual’s role  and  responsibility  in  the  helping 
network,  in  the  family  and  on  the  job  as  a 
potential  supervisor. 

The  last  session  is  called  “The  Begin- 
ning.” “What  to  do  and  which  alternatives 
to  choose  are  left  up  to  the  individual,” 
said  Anjeski.  “There  are  no  written  or  oral 
‘tests’  in  this  class.  The  real  test  begins 
when  you  walk  out  the  door.” 

After  helping  each  individual  identify  al- 
ternatives, the  class  then  helps  the  individ- 
ual discover  what  skills  or  actions  are 
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needed  to  act  on  them.  This  may  mean 
changing  certain  habits,  acquiring  new  job 
skills  and  setting  goals. 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Kevin  Yancy, 
Cleveland's  drug  and  alcohol  program  ad- 
viser, praised  Anjeski  and  the  program.  “It 
was  a good  way  of  helping  those  people 
who  were  on  the  edge,  who  were  at  the 
point  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  start 
taking  drugs.  As  a Navy  man,  the  facilita- 
tor could  relate  to  the  guys  in  the  sessions, 
too  . . . Paul  knows  what  they’re  going 
through.  The  fact  that  he’s  here  on  the  ship 
with  us  during  deployment  says  a lot  to  the 
guys  too.” 

While  it’s  important  for  a facilitator  to 
have  good  communication  skills  and  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  people,  the 
program  doesn’t  rely  on  individual  talent 
alone  to  be  effective.  Whether  program 
sessions  are  held  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  or 
Rota,  Spain,  the  curriculum  remains  con- 
sistent. “Many  times  a Navy  man  or  wo- 
man will  take  the  first  half  of  the  class  in 
one  location  and  finish  it  up  somewhere 
else,”  said  Anjeski.  “They’ll  still  get 
credit  for  completion  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram. With  the  mobility  of  today’s  service 
people,  it’s  important  that  NASAP  be  con- 
sistent throughout  the  Navy.” 

Aboard  Cleveland , two  classes  were 
conducted  at  a time.  One,  a day  class,  met 
six  hours  a day  for  six  days.  The  other 
class  met  for  three  hours  a night  for  12 
nights.  A total  of  three  full  classes  were 
graduated  from  the  course  during  the  three 
weeks  Anjeski  was  aboard.  According  to 
Anjeski,  there  are  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  teaching  a class  aboard  a de- 
ployed vessel.  “Doing  the  program  on 
Cleveland  was  helpful  because  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  address  problems  we  all  share  in  a 
shipboard  environment,  such  as  lack  of 
privacy.  Also,  our  classes  deal  not  so  much 
with  just  being  at  sea,  but  the  idea  of  being 
deployed.  When  you’re  talking  about  goal 
setting,  you’re  talking  about  the  work  en- 
vironment, peer  pressure  and  what  you’ll 
do  at  your  next  liberty  port.” 

Class  size  limitation  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  on  a deployed  ship.  “When 
you’re  under  way,  there  is  always  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  crew  on  watch,  asleep 
or  working,”  Anjeski  said,  “and  you 
won’t  always  get  them  into  class  at  the 
scheduled  times.  Sometimes,  we  have 


makeup  sessions  in  port,  something  I don’t 
like,  because  that  time  is  precious.  A sailor 
on  a deployed  ship  can’t  make  up  a session 
as  easily  as  a shore  sailor. 

“If  there’s  a future  for  NASAP  at  sea, 
there  should  be  some  guidelines  for  imple- 
mentation,” Anjeski  insisted.  “First,  the 
command  has  to  ask  for  it  like  Cleveland 
did.  If  it  becomes  mandatory,  it  could  de- 
generate into  a meaningless  ticket  punch. 
I’ve  seen  that  happen  to  other  programs. 
Besides,  I feel  much  more  comfortable 


walking  into  a classroom  knowing  that  I 
have  been  invited  by  the  command.  When 
somebody  asks  ‘why’re  you  here?’  I can 
say  ‘because  your  command  asked  me  to 
be  here.’  Besides,  as  the  class  progresses, 
and  they  really  start  having  fun  learning 
things  about  themselves,  then  they  can  see 
NDSAP  as  something  the  command  did 
for  them,  not  something  the  command  was 
told  to  do  by  someone  higher  up.” 

“Secondly,  there  should  be  a command 
size  minimum.  I doubt  that  it  would  be 
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cost  effective  trying  the  NDSAP  at-sea 
program  on  anything  smaller  than  an  LPD 
like  the  Cleveland.  When  you  have  a frig- 
ate or  destroyer  with  a small  crew,  it’s  even 
harder  to  find  people  who  have  time  for 
the  class.”  Anjeski  suggests  that  this  obsta- 
cle might  be  overcome  if  the  program  were 
sent  to  sea  with  a squadron  for  the  full 
course  of  a deployment. 

“That  way,”  said  Anjeski,  “the  facilita- 
tor could  move  from  ship  to  ship  and  re- 
turn to  a ship  weeks  later  if  necessary. 
Makeup  sessions  just  aren’t  practical  with 
the  present  setup.” 

Anjeski  will  board  USS  Ogden  (LPD  5) 
for  two  weeks  of  teaching  the  program, 
followed  by  a series  of  classes  for  USS 

Chaplain  Harry  Griffith  and  SHI  Rogelio 
Dancalan  (l-r  below)  Jill  out  certijicates  certifying 
successful  completion  of  NDSAP  as  taught  by  Lt. 
Anjeski  (left). 


Juneau  (LPD  10),  in  overhaul  at  San 
Diego.  “There  are  a different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances for  a ship  in  the  yards  than  for 
a ship  on  deployment,  but  the  same  basic 
principle  remains.  There  are  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  daily  routine.  Whether  it’s  on 
deployment  or  in  the  shipyard,  the  positive 
goal-oriented  approach  of  the  program  is 
proving  useful  to  those  who  choose  to  ap- 
ply it.  We  want  people  to  discover  and 
develop  their  own  alternatives  to  drug  use. 
We  can’t  force  those  changes  or  decisions 
upon  them.” 

The  course  is  good  for  gaining  college 
credit,  with  the  only  requirement  being  at- 
tendance for  the  full  12  sessions  and  a rea- 
sonable degree  of  participation.  Results  of 
the  program,  while  hard  to  measure,  seem 
promising.  However,  there  are  some  statis- 
tics. 

Anjeski  reported  that  a study  of  NASAP 


participants  who  had  been  arrested  for 
driving  under  the  influence  showed  that 
only  7 percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  pro- 
gram had  a second  offense  in  the  two  years 
following  their  successful  completion  of 
the  program.  “That  means  93  percent  of 
our  grads  have  learned  to  deal  with  their 
life  a little  better.” 

There’s  no  doubt  that  the  program  has 
enough  merit  for  the  Navy  to  keep  it  going 
full  speed  ahead.  Anjeski  believes  the  pro- 
gram helps  people  choose  alternatives  to 
drug  use  by  offering  a constructive  method 
of  improving  a person’s  self-image,  a 
benefit  that  can’t  be  denied.  “If  we  can  get 
someone  to  return  to  work  feeling  more 
confident,  and  if  he  or  she  comes  back 
wanting  to  do  the  job,  that  person  and  the 
job  will  benefit.  I have  yet  to  meet  a super- 
visor who  doesn’t  feel  the  same  way.” 

—Story  by  J03  Barry  Seymour 
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Department  heads  aboard  USS  Wabash  (AOR  5),  a fleet  replenishment  oiler  home- 
ported  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  display  signs  representing  the  various  ship’s  departments 
awarded  the  “Battle  E.”  Back  row  (1-r):  Commander  Tim  Gonick,  supply;  Commander 
F.J.  Blake,  executive  officer;  Captain  Phillip  R.  Wood,  commanding  officer;  Lieutenant 
Commander  Curtis  Kemp,  engineering.  Front  row  (1-r):  Lieutenant  Commander  James 
Keys,  operations;  Chief  Hull  Maintenance  Technician  Robert  Shaw,  damage  control; 
Lieutenant  Tim  Brown,  deck.  Photo  by  TD2  Joe  Calderone. 


Backwoods  Recruiters 

Curious  people  are  tools  of  the  trade  for 
Chief  Aviation  Electronics  Technician  Pete 
Mann  and  Electronics  Technician  First 
Class  Mike  Collazo. 

“Seeing  a guy  dressed  in  the  traditional 
Navy  blues  in  a logging  town  generates 
curiosity  that’s  good  for  our  business," 
Mann  said. 

Mann  and  Collazo  are  Navy  recruiters 
assigned  to  Recruiting  Station,  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  They  work  in  an  area  that  encom- 
passes some  13,000  square  miles — roughly 
the  size  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  combined. 

Seeking  potential  sailors  in  this  area, 
where  wildlife  outnumbers  people,  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  traveling.  However, 
both  recruiters  agree  that  there  are  com- 
pensations for  their  job. 

“The  scenery  here  is  one  of  the  compen- 
sations for  the  distance  we  have  to  travel,” 
said  Collazo.  “The  highways  take  you 
along  beautiful  rivers  and  through  snowy 
mountain  passes.  And  I always  see 
wildlife — ranging  from  bald  eagles  to 
black  bears.” 

Meeting  and  talking  to  the  farmers, 
ranchers,  loggers  and  miners  in  the  area  he 
travels  is  a good  way  to  find  out  where  the 
best  hunting  and  fishing  is,  according  to 
Mann. 

“Besides  that,  our  presence  here  helps 
show  people  the  Navy  offers  them  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  see  the  big  and  excit- 
ing world  around  them  if  they  desire  to  see 
it,”  he  said.  — ByJ03  Ken  Wayne 


Gray  Owl  Captain  R.L.  Rhodes,  (cen- 
ter) assistant  chief  of  staff  for  operations 
and  logistics  at  Naval  Base,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  was  recently  given  the  Navy’s  Gray 
Owl  Award  for  being  the  naval  flight  offi- 
cer on  active  duty  with  the  earliest  desig- 
nation date.  He  was  designated  a naval 
flight  officer  in  April  1954.  George  M. 
Skurla  (left)  of  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp. 
and  Vice  Admiral  Wesley  McDonald, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air 
Warfare,  shared  in  the  award  ceremony. 
Photo  by  PH2  Sharon  K.  Nelms. 
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Ranger  Feurer;  USN 

It’s  unusual  for  a supply  center  to  have  a 
) forest  ranger  position,  but  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center  Norfolk  Va.,  does— and  the 
r'  man  on  the  job  is  good  at  it  too.  He  is 
^ Walter  E.  Feurer,  a retired  Navy  boat- 
swain’s mate,  the  sole  ranger  and  forestry 

* 

technician  for  the  center’s  1 ,600-acre 
--  Cheatham  Annex  site,  located  at  Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Ranger  Feurer  has  won  the  Virginia  So- 

* ciety  of  Ornithology,  Inc.,  1982  Conserva- 
tion Award  for  “the  superlative  condition 
of  the  Cheatham  Annex  woodlands  and 

* lakes  . . . efforts  in  environmental  protec- 
tion and  a willingness  to  assist  others  in 

* conservation  matters.”  The  award  was 
* made  during  the  society’s  convention  held 

earlier  this  year  in  Virginia  Beach. 

Feurer  is  an  avid  outdoor  enthusiast  who 
- spent  long  hours  studying  to  become  a 
ranger.  Working  alone,  he  manages  the 


vast  forests  and  fields  of  Cheatham  An- 
nex, including  keeping  80  acres  of  land 
farmed  with  wheat  or  milo  for  feeding 
wildlife.  The  annex  is  sanctuary  to  several 
hundred  deer,  50-75  wild  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese — one  of  which  has  undergone 
wing  surgery  with  help  from  Feurer.  In  ad- 
dition to  caring  for  the  land  and  forests, 
Feurer  works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  managing  the  two 
lakes  and  one  pond  on  the  annex  site. 

Feurer  is  especially  proud  of  the  annex's 
pheasant  population.  For  several  years,  he 
worked  with  Virginia  state  game  commis- 
sioners in  an  effort  to  raise  pheasants  at  the 
annex.  After  several  attempts,  the  ranger 
has  been  successful,  and  the  pheasant  pop- 
ulation is  growing. 

The  hard  work  of  Ranger  Walter  E. 
Feurer  has  paid  off.  Cheatham  Annex  is  a 
beautiful,  resourceful  place  to  work  and 
visit. 

—Story  and  photo  by  Gerri  Young 


Graduation  Picture.  Better  late  than  never  could  have  been  the 
motto  for  20  proud  new  high  school  graduates.  The  20  are  crew 
members  in  USS  Bremerton  (SSN  698),  homeported  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  but  their  alma  mater  is  St.  Louis  High  School, 
one  of  Honolulu’s  most  venerable  private  schools.  They  com- 
pleted their  high  school  education  thanks  to  the  Navy  Campus 


program;  classes  were  conducted  aboard  a 165-foot  barge  while 
Bremerton  was  in  overhaul  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard.  The 
class  claims  to  be  the  largest  to  graduate  from  a Pacific  Fleet 
submarine  and  the  first  to  be  taught  aboard  a Navy  work  barge. 
Graduates  are  shown  on  a submarine  superstructure  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  Base  Pearl  Harbor  submarine  memorial  park. 
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earings 


Alamo  Runners  Go  a Little  Bit  More 


Running  has  been  in  vogue  for  a few 
years  now.  Almost  everyone  runs  at  one 
time  or  another  whether  for  physical  exer- 
cise or  just  to  ease  the  pressures  of  life. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  running: 
the  challenge — the  challenge  of  running  as 
far  as  the  body  will  allow  and  then  just  a 
little  bit  more.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened with  crew  members  of  the  dock 
landing  ship  USS  Alamo  (LSD  33)  this 
past  May. 

Following  a course  from  the  Long 


Beach,  Calif.,  Naval  Station  to  the  Alamo 
at  San  Diego  Naval  Station,  20  members 
of  the  ship’s  running  club  completed  the 
135-mile  relay  in  14  hours  and  30  minutes. 

The  mn  started  before  sunrise  and  ended 
after  sunset.  A runner,  or  in  some  cases 
two,  would  tackle  one-mile  legs  before 
handing  off  a small  American  flag  (used  as 
a baton)  to  the  next  runner.  Two  vans  were 
used  to  transport  the  crew,  dropping  off 
runners  while  picking  others  up. 

Most  of  the  race  was  mn  where  the  vehi- 


5/)  George  Deutscher  tries  to  grab  the  baton  from 
P02  Philippe  Laxague  as  SA  Wayne  James  sprints 
ahead  in  the  USS  Alamo  relay  marathon  from 
Long  Beach  to  San  Diego.  Calif.  Photo  by  J03  Al 
Fontenot. 


cles  had  easy  access  to  the  runners.  How- 
ever, there  were  some  trouble  spots  along 
the  way.  Because  of  either  narrow  roads  or 
no  roads  at  all,  a vehicle  could  not  drive 
through  and  set  the  runners  at  their  normal 
one-mile  increments.  In  one  case,  three 
runners  had  to  make  an  11 -mile  segment 
without  being  relieved  by  others.  The 
three— Commander  Leonard  F.  Picotte 
( Alamo ’s  commanding  officer).  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  Randy  Goodman  and  Petty 
Officer  Second  Class  Philippe  Laxague — 
ran  that  11-mile  leg  in  88  minutes. 

Once  aboard  the  San  Diego  Naval  Sta- 
tion, the  20  ran  the  last  mile  as  a group. 
With  horns  honking  behind  them  and  the 
runners  clapping  in  unison,  they  arrived  at 
pier  side  in  time  to  join  an  evening  barbe- 
cue  on  the  pier. 

Picotte  and  Goodman  tied  for  the  mile-  * '] 
age  lead  for  the  overall  course  with  22 
miles  each,  followed  by  Laxague  with  20 
miles.  The  rest  of  the  runners  averaged 
about  10  miles  each. 

After  the  race,  almost  all  agreed  they 
couldn’t  mn  any  further.  But  they  agreed 
they  would  welcome  the  challenge  again—  j 
after  a long  rest. 

— By  J03  Al  Fontenot 


Jimmy  Stewart  Tours  Ike 

Jimmy  Stewart,  star  of  films  such  as 
“Harvey,”  “Mr.  Smith  Goes  To 
Washington”  and  “The  Man  Who  Shot 
Liberty  Valance”  recently  visited  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  while  in 
Naples,  Italy.  Stewart,  a veteran  of  58 
movies,  is  a retired  major  general  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  He  toured  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  for  three  hours, 
met  with  crewmen  and  signed  autographs. 

As  he  was  escorted  around  the  flight 
deck,  hangar  bays  and  mess  decks,  the  Os- 
car winner  was  followed  by  crowds  of  ad- 
miring fans.  Later,  on  the  carrier’s  bridge, 


he  re-enlisted  Journalist  First  Class  Mi- 
chael Burke. 

Stewart,  who  earned  a Distinguished 


Flying  Cross  as  a B-24  pilot,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  mammoth  carrier. 

— Story  by  J03  Timothy  J.  Christmann 
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ALL  HANDS 


Bike-A-Thon 


Three  Navy  men  from  Dam  Neck,  Va., 
cycled  210  miles  in  26  hours  this  summer 
to  raise  more  than  $800  for  the  Navy  Re- 
lief Society. 

The  three— Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  Mes- 
sier, Senior  Chief  Data  Systems  Technician 
Edward  E.  Winchester  and  Data  Process- 
ing Technician  Second  Class  Lawrence  L. 
Thomas— represented  the  Fleet  Combat 
Direction  Systems  Support  Activity  at 
Dam  Neck. 

Retired  Rear  Admiral  Julian  T.  Burke 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety, headed  the  official  send  off  from  the 
Capitol  June  7 which  began  the  trek  to 
Dam  Neck  for  Navy  Relief. 

The  three  decided  to  participate  in  the 
fund-raising  event  to  demonstrate  their 
support  of  the  many  programs  offered  by 
Navy  Relief. 

At  the  end  of  their  ride,  the  cyclers  were 
greeted  by  command  officials,  co- 
workers, family  members  and  Navy  Relief 
representatives.  Also  awaiting  the  three 
was  a brief  ceremony  which  included  the 
presentation  of  a command  plaque,  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation  from  the  local  Navy 
Relief  Society— and  a gallon  jug  of  lini- 
ment. 


i i » i i 


Just  for  the  Sport 

“It  must  be  time  for  lunch— there's  Luke 
running  around  the  flight  deck.” 

Luke,  Yeoman  Seaman  David  A.  Luka- 
savage,  is  the  engineering  department 
yeoman  aboard  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2).  He 
believes  that  life  holds  no  greater  pleasure 
than  running. 

“It  keeps  me  physically  fit  and  alert.  It’s 
a sport  I enjoy, ’’said  the  21 -year-old  sailor. 
He’s  been  running  since  he  was  a seventh- 
grader,  and  that’s  how  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  now,  either  on  liberty,  in  the  eve- 
ning or  during  the  lunch  hour. 

As  a member  of  the  Naval  Amphibious 
Base  Little  Creek  (Va.)  Track  Team,  he 
attended  the  Navy  Track  and  Field  Trials 
and  Training  Camp  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
during  April  and  May  1981.  There  he  ran 
with  the  team’s  distance  runners  and 


earned  fourth  place  in  the  five-kilometer 
run. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  ran  in  the  Shamrock 
Marathon  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  (a  gruel- 
ing two-mile  “sand  run”)  and  came  in 
fourth  out  of  a field  of  150.  That  marathon 
was  his  “greatest  running  experience  yet,” 
but  his  dream  is  to  become  a “class  runner 
and  a member  of  a highly  recognized 
team.”  Eventually,  Luke  hopes  to  run  in 
the  granddaddy  of  them  all— the  Boston 
Marathon.  He  also  has  his  sights  set  on 
international  competition,  including  the 
1988  Olympics. 

Until  then,  he’ll  keep  on  mnning  during 
lunch  and  walking  away  with  the  trophies. 

— By  J02  Jim  Couch 


Coming  in  fourth  out  of  a field  of  150,  YNSN  David 
A.  Lukasavage , the  engineering  yeoman  on  the 
USS  Saipan,  proudly  displays  the  plaque  he  won 
running  in  the  Shamrock  Marathon  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Photo  by  J02  Jim  Couch. 
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The  Navy 

Remembers 

In  commemoration  of  the  Navy’s  207th  birthday  this  Oct.  13,  All  Hands  be- 
gins a year-long  series  highlighting  Navy  events.  Each  month  we  will  attempt  to 
summarize  some  of  the  Navy’s  more  significant  milestones,  so  important  in  our 
nation ’s  history. 

October.  A time  for  pumpkin  pies, 
apple  cider,  golden  landscapes,  foot- 
ball games,  flannel  shirts  and  the  U . S . 

Navy. 

What?  The  Navy? 

Not  many  people  associate  October 
with  the  Navy,  but  it  is  a month  filled 
with  important  events  in  naval  histo- 
ry— from  the  birth  of  the  Navy  itself  to 
the  first  firing  of  a Polaris  missile  by 
the  USS  Ethan  Alien  (SSN  608).  Octo- 
ber was  the  month  in  which  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  (1799)  and  the  Naval 
War  College  (1884)  were  established.  It 
was  also  the  month  when  President 
Carter  signed  the  authorization  allow- 
ing women  to  be  assigned  to  non-com- 
batant ships  (1978). 

Navy  Birthday 

It  was  late  in  the  year  1775.  The  op- 


ening battles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War — Lexington,  Concord  and 
Breed’s  Hill  (more  commonly,  al- 
though mistakenly,  known  as  Bunker 
Hill) — had  been  fought.  The  13  colo- 
nies were  entering  into  an  eight-year 
period  of  war  with  England.  It  would 
be  the  second  longest  war  period  in 
American  history.  Only  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  would  last  longer. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress 
was  concerned  about  a navy.  Congress 
had  obtained  letters  from  England  dis- 
cussing two  British  ships  sailing  to 
Canada  loaded  with  munitions  and 
other  supplies  destined  for  the  British 
army  in  the  colonies.  Many  members 
of  Congress  urged  that  two  colonial 
ships  be  commissioned,  outfitted  for 
war  and  sent  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  two  British  ships. 


Other  members  of  the  Congress, 
however,  argued  that  opposing  the 
British  fleet  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
would  be  foolhardy  and  would  only 
provoke  the  British  into  attacking  un- 
defended colonial  coastal  cities. 

Debate  was  heated,  but  when  the 
motion  was  put  to  a vote,  it  passed. 
The  Naval  Committee  was  established 
that  same  day  and  was  tasked  with 
drawing  up  plans  to  intercept  the  two 
British  transport  ships  sailing  from 
England. 

The  three-man  committee  prepared  a 
report  recommending  the  outfitting  of 

After  practicing  flight  deck  landings  on  the 
100-foot  deck  of  a coal  barge,  Lt.  Cmdr.  G. 
DeC.  Chevalier  felt  ready  to  make  an  actual 
landing  on  Langley.  The  date  was  Oct.  26, 

1922.  Right:  an  early  view  of  the  Naval  Acade- 
my. 


two  ships,  the  14-gun  brigantines  An- 

. drew  Doha  and  Cabot , to  cruise  three 

* months  to  the  east  to  intercept  the  two 
British  transports.  Less  than  a week  la- 

’i  ter,  on  a Friday  the  13th  some  207 
years  ago,  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  adopted  the  recommenda- 

>,  tions  of  the  Naval  Committee  to  com- 

* mission  the  two  ships.  That  day — 
Oct.  13,  1775 — marked  the  birth  of  the 
Continental  Navy,  forerunner  of  to- 
day’s modern  U.S.  Navy. 

First  Aircraft  Carrier  Flights 

„ The  Navy’s  first  aircraft  carrier  was 
a converted  collier — an  old  coal  carry- 

* ing  vessel  originally  commissioned  as 
USS  Jupiter  and  launched  in  1912.  In 
1920,  Jupiter  went  into  dry  dock  for 
conversion  and  emerged  as  USS  Lang- 

4 ley  (CV  1). 

Langley,  nicknamed  the  “Old  Cov- 

* ered  Wagon,”  was  awkward-looking. 
It  resembled  a modern  aircraft  carrier 
about  as  much  as  Henry  Ford’s  Model 
T resembled  a modern  sports  car.  Its 

* wooden  flight  deck  was  only  542  feet 
long,  about  half  as  long  as  a modern 

* carrier’s,  and  its  top  speed  was  only  15 
knots.  Yet  it  was  from  Langley' s crude 
flight  deck  that  the  U.S.  Navy’s  funda- 

- mental  techniques  in  carrier  aviation 
were  tried  and  proven. 

Oct.  17,  1922,  marked  the  beginning 

* of  carrier  aviation  when  a biplane  took 

K off  from  the  deck  of  Langley.  Nine 


days  later,  on  Oct.  26,  1922,  the  first 
carrier  landing  was  made  when  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  G.  DeC.  Chevalier 
touched  down  on  Langley' s deck. 

Those  two  flights  didn’t  mark  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Navy 
when  an  airplane  had  flown  to  or  from 
a ship.  On  Nov.  14,  1910,  a civilian  pi- 
lot, Eugene  Ely,  flew  a biplane  from  a 
specially  constructed  deck  aboard  USS 
Birmingham,  and  on  Jan.  18,  1911,  Ely 
landed  and  took  off  from  another  spe- 
cially constructed  deck  on  USS  Penn- 
sylvania. 

However,  the  flights  to  and  from 
Langley  were  the  culmination  of  years 
of  tests  and  subsequent  modifications. 
Pilots  aboard  Langley  went  on  to  de- 
velop carrier  operations,  experiment- 
ing with  catapults  and  techniques  in 
takeoffs,  landings  and  holding  pat- 
terns. 

Experimental  was  the  only  way  to 
describe  Langley.  At  the  time,  there 
were  those  officials  who  argued  that 
carriers  would  never  replace  the  battle- 
ship as  the  mainstay  of  the  Navy.  The 
successful  flights  aboard  Langley  had 
no  small  part  in  convincing  disbelievers 
that  carrier  aviation  was  a thing  of  the 
future.  The  flights  heralded  the  birth 
of  a new  era  in  the  Navy:  carrier  avia- 
tion. 

With  the  commissioning  of  the  carri- 
ers USS  Lexington  (CV  2)  and  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  3),  Langley  became  an 


aircraft  tender.  In  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  operations  in  the  Pacif- 
ic, Langley,  while  transporting  P-40s, 
was  crippled  by  Japanese  bombers. 
The  ship  was  subsequently  sunk  by  its 
destroyer  escorts,  USS  Whipple  (DD 
217)  and  USS  Edsall  (DD  219). 

The  Naval  Academy 

The  term  “Old  Navy”  has  its  origins 
back  around  the  time  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  (originally  the  Naval  School) 
was  established  in  1845.  Those  of  the 
“Old  Navy”  maintained  that  a naval 
officer  couldn’t  be  taught  the  ways  of 
the  sea  and  doing  battle  aboard  ships 
while  attending  a land-based  school. 

But  the  Navy  was  changing.  Steam- 
propelled  ships  were  replacing  ships 
with  sail.  It  was  one  thing  to  learn  ship 
handling  and  the  relationship  between 
sea,  sail  and  wind.  It  was  quite  another 
to  learn  not  only  all  aspects  of  seaman- 
ship, but  the  mechanics  of  new  steam 
engines  as  well. 

It  became  a necessity  for  officers  to 
get  proper  instruction  in  the  operation 
of  these  new  engines.  Schools  were  es- 
tablished at  the  Boston,  New  York  and 
Norfolk  Navy  yards  where  officers 
could  attend  on  a voluntary  basis.  A 
fourth  school  was  also  established  in 
Philadelphia  where  mathematics  and 
navigation  were  taught.  But  those 
schools  weren’t  enough. 

George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  1845  to  1847,  used  his  influ- 
ence to  bring  the  “Old  Navy”  thinking 
together  with  this  new  concept  of  train- 
ing naval  officers  on  land  and  received 
Navywide  approval  to  establish  a Na- 
val School. 

In  August  1845,  the  War  Depart- 
ment turned  over  to  the  Navy  nine 
acres  of  land — the  site  of  the  Army’s 
nearly  abandoned  Fort  Severn — now 
occupied  by  the  academy.  Two  months 
later  on  Oct.  10,  1845,  Commander 
Franklin  Buchanan,  the  school’s  first 
superintendent,  officially  opened  the 
school.  It  wasn’t  until  later,  in  1850, 
that  the  school  was  reorganized  and  be- 
came known  as  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my. 

— By  J02  Gary  Hopkins 
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ail  Buoy 


Balloon  Fiesta 

Sir:  I very  much  enjoyed  the  Balloon  Fiesta 
article,  “A  Lift  for  the  Navy,”  in  the  April 
1982  edition  of  All  Hands.  The  photos  were 
stunning.— Capt.  R.W.  Donaldson,  National 
Defense  Headquarters,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Share  the  Credit 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  publishing  “Navy 
Shares  Skills”  and  “Good  Neighbors”  in  your 
May  1982  issue.  The  Navy  is  a good  neighbor 
to  Vieques,  and  your  publishing  these  two  sto- 
ries helps  to  get  that  word  out.  However,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  credit  for  “Good 
Neighbors”  with  the  other  members  of  our 
PAO  staff.  Thanks  for  a job  well  done  to  J02 
Brenda  Starkey,  J02  Hank  Tilli,  J03  Carl 
Gonzales  and  SN  Pam  Hardman.  — JOl  A1 
Holston  Jr. 

Collar  Device 

Sir:  After  a close  look  at  the  cover  of  an  old 
All  Hands — 1960  in  fact — I began  to  wonder 
in  what  year  chiefs  began  to  wear  collar 
devices. — ABEC  W.R.  Hamm 

• Chief  petty  officers  first  wore  collar 
devices  in  1959.—  Ed. 

Teaser 

Sir:  On  the  cover  of  All  Hands  for  May 
1982  you  have  the  caption  “Grim  Task  for 
Divers.”  In  spite  of  all  the  searching  I can  do 
between  the  covers,  I can  find  no  reference  to 
an  article  fitting  this  description.  However,  as 
I put  the  May  issue  on  the  shelf  beside  the 
April  issue,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  proba- 
bly intended  to  use  this  line  in  your  April 
issue.  — R.P  Swanson 

• We  often  wonder  what  new  and  interest- 
ing surprise  awaits  us  each  month  as  an  issue 
comes  off  the  press.  The  winner  in  May  1982 
was  the  front  cover  with  the  wrong  teaser  line. 
Originally,  it  was  meant  for  the  April  issue  but 
was  dropped  at  the  last  minute  because  of  a 
change  in  cover  format.  —Ed. 

Winds  of  War 

Sir:  Regarding  the  photo  on  page  23  of  the 


May  1982  issue — if  you  compare  rates  in  the 
caption  with  the  respective  uniform  you  will 
find  that  they  do  not  match.  Are  these  uni- 
forms for  the  movie  only? — T.R.  Farnholtz 

• The  people  in  the  photo  are  in  the  “cos- 
tumes ” they  wore  during  the  filming  of  “Winds 
of  War";  they  are  not  wearing  their  regular 
uniforms.  We  didn ’t  feel  it  was  necessary  to 
mention  that  they  were  in  costume  since  hardly 
any  of  their  “real  life"  ranks  matched  those 
pictured.  And — typically  Hollywood — the 
“seamen  ” in  the  photo  are  not  wearing  the 
seaman 's  stripe  over  their  right  shoulder 
which  was  the  “ uniform  of  the  day"  up  till 
1948  when  the  Navy  switched  to  the  diagonal 
stripes  on  the  left  sleeve  for  seamen. — Ed. 

Jellyfish  Attack 

Sir:  USS  Raleigh  (LPD  1)  was  anchored 
recently  off  the  Omani  coast  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  The  crew  was  following  its  normal 
routine,  anticipating  a successful  completion 
to  Operation  Bright  Star.  Unknown  to  the 
crew,  however,  thousands  of  jellyfish  had 
moved  in  during  the  night.  They  clogged 
strainers  and  condensers,  and  threatened  to 
immobilize  the  ship. 

Seems  impossible  that  big,  powerful  ships 
could  be  immobilized  by  such  a primitive  and 
common  organism.  Yet  by  clogging  the  cool- 
ing waterlines,  the  jellyfish  posed  a real  threat 
to  the  operation  of  the  ship’s  equipment. 

It  took  many  long  hours  for  Raleigh's  M- 
division  to  remove  the  estimated  500  pounds 
of  jellyfish  from  the  various  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, including  some  of  the  most  critical  on 
the  ship  such  as  the  main  and  auxiliary  con- 
densers. 

But  Raleigh  engineers  beat  off  this  and  sub- 
sequent attacks,  and  the  ship  made  a strategic 
withdrawal  to  less  congested  and  less  con- 
tested waters.  That  the  work  was  accom- 
plished in  record  time  was  highly  appreciated 
by  all,  including  Commander,  Amphibious 
Squadron  Two,  who  sent  a very  warm  letter  of 
thanks. 

Other  ships  have  faced  this  problem,  which 
only  helps  point  out  a very  simple  fact:  The 
sea  is  very  beautiful  but  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  Navy  people  must  always  be  alert  and 
react  quickly,  as  they  have  been  trained,  to 
overcome  any  threat— man-made  or  natural— 
that  our  Navy  may  face  any  day  at  sea. 

— MM2  Joseph  A.  Morales 


NOTICE 

Please  check  our  current  address,  in 
the  front  of  the  book,  when  sending 
releases  and  other  material. 


Hospital  Corps 

Sir:  As  a proud  former  hospital  corpsman. 
and  one  still  serving  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps,  I appreciated  very  much  your  article  in 
the  June  1982  issue  concerning  corpsmen 
serving  with  the  Marines.  However,  the  article 
was  in  error  referring  to  hospital  corpsmen  as 
members  of  the  Medical  Corps.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  close  working  relationship  we  have 
with  the  Medical  Corps,  comprised  of  physi- 
cians, let  the  record  show  that  those  22  recipi- 
ents of  our  nation’s  highest  award  for  valor 
referred  to  were  members  of  the  Navy’s  hospi- 
tal corps.— Lt.  Cmdr.  John  C.  Wanamaker 

So  Much  for  History 

Sir:  Your  June  1982  issue  of  All  Hands  has 
a letter  in  Mail  Buoy  asserting  that  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  site  of  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  which  ended  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1905,  is  located  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.. 
rather  than  Portsmouth,  Va. 

In  actual  fact  though,  neither  New 
Hampshire  nor  Virginia  is  the  correct  state. 
The  negotiations  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
took  place  in  Maine.  The  shipyard  is  located 
on  an  island  in  the  Piscataqua  River  opposite 
Portsmouth,  N.H.;  but  since  the  river  at  that 
point  forms  the  boundary  between  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  island  is  on  the 
Maine  side  of  the  line,  the  shipyard  is  actually 
in  Kittery,  Maine. 

So  maybe  the  treaty  should  really  be  called 
the  “Treaty  of  Kittery.” — Philip  J.  Abbott 

Reunions 

• USS  Oglala— Reunion  Dec.  3-5,  1982,  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Contact  T.W.  Nicolai  Jr..  PO  Box 
1502,  Garden  Grove,  Calif.  92640;  telephone 
(714)  636-6867. 

• USS  Phoenix  (CL  46)— Reunion  Dec.  1-3, 
1982,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Contact  Chester 
Millman,  7514  Cherry  Tree  Drive.  Fulton.  Md. 
20759;  telephone  (301)  776-3230. 
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Your  first  hitch  is  almost  over.  Four  years  of 
training  and  on-the-job  experience  have 
provided  you  with  a skill  you  can  call  vour 
own.  You’ve  come  a long  way. 

But  did  you  know  you  can  go  a lot 
further? 

In  your  next  hitch,  there’ll  be  oppor- 
tunities for  training  you  didn't  have  as  a first- 
termer.  For  instance,  the  Selective  Training 
and  Reenlistment  program  (STAR)  offers 
you  the  chance  to  go  to  A or  C school  — if  you 
didn't  go  there  in  your  first  hitch.  And 


under  the  Navy's  Enlisted  Commissioning 
Program,  you  could  even  earn  a college  degree 
and  an  officer's  commission. 

With  another  hitch  also  comes  added 
responsibility.  The  chance  to  sharpen  your 
leadership  skills.  Management  experience 
that’s  hard  to  find  on  the  outside. 

So  see  your  career  counselor.  He  can  tell 
you  more  about  what  your  next  enlistment 
can  bring,  including  information  on  a variety 
of  programs  that  you  can  build  a career  on. 

You  can  go  further.  In  the  Navy. 


MOVE  Uf>  NOT  OUT. 

STAY  NAVY.  SEE  YOUR  CAREER  COUNSELOR. 


it  ’82  • See  page  30 
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Front:  Artist  William  Gilkerson's  depiction  of  the  American  frigate  Alliance,  commanded  by 
John  Paul  Jones  in  November  1799  in  breaking  through  a British  blockading  squadron. 
Trapped  in  Dutch  waters,  Jones  daringly  took  the  riskiest  route  through  the  Strait  of  Dover 
and  broke  free  into  the  Atlantic.  Alliance,  one  of  the  few  U.S.  Navy  ships  to  survive  the 
Revolution,  was  ultimately  wrecked  in  1800.  The  original  painting  is  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy's  collection. 

Inside  Front:  The  destroyer  USS  Fletcher  (DD  992)  fires  a Harpoon  anti-ship  missile  from  a 
four-canister  Harpoon  installation  amidships.  The  canister  launch  system  can  be  installed 
aboard  any  surface  ship.  McDonnell  Douglas  Photo. 

Back:  Duty  at  NAS  Brunswick,  Maine,  means  the  enjoyment  of  winter  sports.  Photo  by 
JOC  James  R.  Giusti. 
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NavSpaSur 


Space  travel  in  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century  almost  borders  on  the 
routine.  Just  as  the  airplane  made 
global  travel  a matter  of  fact,  space- 
age  technology  will  take  man  on  a new 
epoch  of  space  exploration. 

Today’s  space  pioneers  face  adver- 
saries much  as  America’s  pioneers  did 
when  crossing  the  wilderness  in  cov- 
ered wagons.  Instead  of  hostiles  and 
rugged  terrain,  today’s  pioneers — as- 
tronauts— face  the  proliferation  of 
“space  junk’’ — a modern-day  threat  to 
space  navigation. 

With  the  development  of  reusable 
space  vehicles,  navigating  space 
through  the  rubble  left  by  earlier  space 
missions  or  active  satellites  requires  an 
around-the-clock  watch.  From  its  first 
successful  test  flight  to  its  most  recent, 
the  space  shuttle  orbiter  Columbia  and 
its  crew  have  managed  nearly  flawless 
voyages  in  space.  Its  success  was  due, 
in  part,  to  the  efforts  of  a small  Navy 
command  in  Northern  Virginia. 

The  Naval  Space  Surveillance  Sys- 
tem, Dahlgren,  Va.,  is  a radar  system 
that  stretches  across  the  southern  Unit- 
ed States.  As  a part  of  its  mission,  it 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  (NOR- 
AD) Command’s  SPADOC  (Space  De- 
fense Operations  Center)  Computation 
Center  to  support  NASA  in  tracking 
the  Columbia' s flight  path.  The  com- 
mand calculates  the  orbits  of  the  shut- 
tle orbiter  and  man-made  material 
floating  in  space  to  prevent  collisions. 
It  will  calculate  the  orbiter’s  docking 
maneuvers  with  satellites  and  provides 
real-time  analysis  of  the  shuttle’s  orbit 
to  verify  orbital  maneuvers. 

“There  are  approximately  5,000  cat- 
aloged objects  in  near-earth  orbit,” 
said  Lieutenant  Commander  Luke  H. 
Miller,  the  system’s  operations  officer. 
“We  record  observation  on  most  of 
these  before  and  throughout  a mission 
to  make  sure  there’s  no  danger  of  colli- 
sion.” 


Leon  Cropper,  a computer  systems  analyst  at 
NavSpaSur  headquarters. 


There  are  no  nautical  charts  to 
“sail”  a spaceship  through  objects 
hurtling  through  space  at  thousands  of 
miles  per  hour.  And  the  clutter  is  great- 
est along  the  most  heavily  traveled 
routes. 

This  man-made  clutter  includes 
spent  fuel  tanks,  rocket  motor  shells, 
non-functioning  satellites  and  shards 


of  material  broken  up  in  space.  The 
most  dangerous  are  fragments  from  ac- 
cidental rocket  explosions. 

“The  shuttle  is  susceptible  to  dam- 
age from  an  impact  with  any  of  the 
objects,”  said  Richard  H.  Smith,  Nav- 
SpaSur senior  space  scientist.  “For- 
tunately, these  are  relatively  easy  to 
avoid  because  they’re  not  randomly 
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distributed.  They  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated in  several  altitude  bands,  and  if 
these  bands  are  avoided,  the  risk  of 
collision  is  greatly  reduced.” 

Providing  tracking  and  navigational 
support  requires  the  command’s  12  of- 
ficers and  96  civilians  at  the  headquar- 
ter’s building  to  increase  their  normal 
operating  tempo.  The  military  com- 
mand duty  officer  watches  are  dou- 
bled, and  civilian  employees — normal- 
ly on  day  shifts — switch  to  a shift 
schedule  to  absorb  the  extra  data  proc- 
essing demands. 

‘‘Our  computer  center  is  normally 
active  24  hours  a day,”  said  Miller. 
‘‘But  during  a shuttle  mission,  we  take 

CDO  Lt.  Ann  K.  Yoshibashi  routinely  com- 
municates over  computer  lines  with  NORAD's 
computation  center.  Lower  right:  The  dawn  of 
a new  age  in  space  flight  as  space  shuttle  Co- 
lumbia rises  off  pad  39 A a few  seconds  past  7 
a.m.,  April  12,  1981. 


Earth  to  Space  and  Bad* 


An  American  newspaper  in  1947  car- 
ried a series  of  imaginative  stories  de- 
scribing a trip  to  the  moon  and  back  in 
reusable  airplane-like  rocket  ships. 
More  than  three  decades  later,  the  cur- 
tain rose  on  an  era  of  plane-like  space- 
ships that  will  shape  U.S.  space  explor- 
ation for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

The  epoch  of  the  reusable  space  ve- 
hicle opened  at  1:21  p.m.  EST,  on  Ap- 
ril 14,  1981.  The  space  shuttle  orbiter 
Columbia,  manned  by  John  W. 
Young,  commander,  and  Robert  L. 
Crippen,  pilot,  made  a perfect  landing 
on  the  hard-packed  bed  of  the  Mojave 
Desert  after  a near  flawless  voyage  in 
space. 

Columbia  is  the  world’s  first  reusa- 
ble spaceship  and  the  kingpin  of  NA- 
SA’s Space  Transportation  System — a 
fleet  of  four  space  shuttle  orbiters.  Co- 
lumbia's sister  ships  are  Challenger, 
Discovery  and  Atlantis. 

In  addition,  NASA’s  STS  initially 
includes  the  Spacelab — a reusable, 


manned,  earth-orbiting  laboratory  car- 
ried into  space  in  the  orbiter’ s cargo 
bay,  and  three  types  of  “space  tugs” 
for  boosting  payloads  to  orbits  beyond 
the  shuttle’s  operational  altitude.  Fu- 
turistic plans  for  the  system  call  for  or- 
bital electrical  power  stations,  more 
advanced  space  tugs,  robotic  systems 
for  in-space  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion, and  a heavy-lift  vehicle  for  great- 
er payload. 

The  space  shuttle  itself  is  a complex 
configuration  of  three  main  ele- 
ments— the  orbiter,  a 100-ton,  thick- 
bodied, delta-winged  aerospace  craft 
built  to  last  for  at  least  100  flights;  a 
dirigible-like  expendable  external  tank 
containing  a half  million  gallons  of 
propellants  secured  to  the  orbiter’ s bel- 
ly; and  a pair  of  reusable  solid  rocket 
boosters.  Each  booster  is  longer  and 
fatter  than  a railroad  tank  car. 

While  the  orbiter  looks  and  acts  like 
an  airplane  during  the  final  minutes  of 
flight,  it’s  far  more  complex  than  to- 


day’s most  sophisticated  aircraft. 
Within  its  fuselage  of  heat-shielding 
tiles  are  housed  49  engines,  23  anten- 
nas,  five  computers  and  separate  sets 
of  flight  controls  for  in-space  and  in- 
the-air  flight.  It  normally  will  carry  a 
crew  of  three  astronauts  and  one  to 
four  scientists  or  technicians  on  a vari- 
ety of  missions  lasting  seven  to  30  days. 

The  first  true  aerospace  vehicle,  the 
shuttle  takes  off  like  a rocket,  operates 
in  orbit  as  a spacecraft  and  lands  like  ( 
an  airplane.  It  will  be  the  key  element 
in  American  space  operations  through 
the  1980s  and  into  the  ’90s.  Underlying 
this  is  the  unprecedented  operational 
flexibility  of  the  space  shuttle  to  deliv- 
er, retrieve  and  re-deliver  unmanned 
satellites  in  any  desired  orbit  as  well  as 
serving  as  a platform  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation in  space.  It  can  carry  an  as- 
sortment of  instrument  packages  into 
space  for  scientific  experiments. 

Through  substantial  reduction  in 
mission  cost  because  of  the  reuse  of  the 
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extra  care  to  make  sure  our  satellite  ob- 
servation data  base  is  up-to-date.” 

Said  Smith,  ‘‘The  excitement  begins 
with  the  launch  when  many  activities 
occur  nearly  simultaneously.  The  mis- 
'?  sions  are  carefully  planned  to  leave 
^ very  little  to  chance.  Calculations  are 
made  for  the  intended  orbit  as  well  as 
for  related  maneuvers  that  may  be 
made  during  the  shuttle  mission. 

“Similar  computations  also  are  done 
at  NORAD  and  at  the  NASA  Johnson 
Space  Center,”  he  added.  “With  this 
cross  check  of  data,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  erroneous  calculations  would  go 
undetected.” 

“We  enjoy  being  part  of  the  space 
shuttle  program,”  said  Captain  John 
E.  Zwick,  commanding  officer.  “The 
people  here  are  a dedicated  work  force. 
The  unique  aspects  of  our  support  to 
the  shuttle  breaks  our  daily  routine.” 


I 

Again 

shuttle’s  two  principal  components— 
the  booster  systems  and  the  manned 
orbiter — NASA  estimates  that  the  cost 
to  place  satellites  in  orbit  will  be  one- 
to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  launches 
aboard  Delta , Atlas-Centaur  and  Titan 
rockets. 

When  the  space  shuttle  has  complet- 
ed its  final  test  flights,  space  travel  will 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  a select  popu- 
lation of  trained  astronauts.  NASA 
plans  for  the  currently  programmed 
fleet  of  shuttles  to  operate  on  an  air- 
line-like schedule  by  the  year  1988.  The 
present  goal  is  for  24  launches  a year 
with  manifested  cargoes.  Columbia's 
first  satellite  boosting  operational 
flight  is  set  for  late  fall  with  two  com- 
munication satellites  as  its  first  com- 
mercial cargo. 

The  concept  of  a reusable  spaceship 
written  about  in  1947  has  become  a real 
product  of  American  space  technology 
and  marks  America’s  return  to  the 
space  race  after  a six-year  absence. 


The  work  of  the  system’s  military 
and  civilians  in  the  space  program  has 
brought  them  in  the  media  limelight. 
Nevertheless,  behind  this  fame,  the 
command  continues  on  with  its  primar- 
y mission — space  surveillance. 

Along  with  naval  officers  from  vari- 
ous professional  communities,  civilian 
employees  provide  a corporate  memo- 
ry and  the  scientific  know-how. 
They’re  the  space  scientists,  mathema- 
ticians, physicists,  computer  system 
analysts,  operators  and  programmers, 
and  electronic  engineers  who  helped 
develop  and  advance  the  system  to  its 
current  state-of-the-art. 

NORAD  keeps  track  of  the  more 
than  5,000  man-made  objects  in  space, 
some  as  small  as  4 inches  in  diameter. 
Of  those  objects,  NavSpaSur  tracks 
and  catalogs  some  3,200  satellites  that 
pass  through  its  tracking  area. 


“Not  everything  passes  through  our 
area,”  said  Miller.  “Television,  weath- 
er and  navigational  satellites  with  very 
high  altitudes  over  the  equator  don’t 
pass  over  the  United  States.  So  we 
don’t  see  them.  But  if  a satellite  is  up 
there  and  passes  through  our  area  of 
coverage,  we’ll  see  it.” 

“You  have  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
large  space  satellite  threat  to  our  naval 
forces,”  said  Zwick.  “The  current 
threat  is  Soviet  satellite  reconnaissance 
against  our  naval  forces. 

“Our  Navy  realized  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  space  race  that  it  needed 
to  support  the  fleet  with  data  on  satel- 
lite surveillance.  And  you’ll  see  us 
move  towards  a larger  space  role  as 
that  threat  grows  and  becomes  more 
well  known.” 

On  Oct.  4,  1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
succeeded  in  putting  a satellite  in 
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space.  The  historic  launch  of  Sputnik  I 
became  a symbol  of  Soviet  space  supe- 
riority and  the  space  race  was  on.  But 
that  effort  was  short-lived;  the  U.S. 
Navy  launched  America’s  first  satel- 
lite, Vanguard  I,  in  1958. 

And  in  1960,  the  Navy  developed  its 
first  space-oriented  command — Nav- 
SpaSur. Its  mission  was  simple — 
“maintain  a constant  surveillance  of 
space  and  provide  satellite  data  as  di- 
rected. ...” 

Smith  has  been  on  the  space  surveil- 
lance team  from  its  inception.  He  is 
one  of  two  persons  originally  selected 
to  work  on  the  project  that  eventually 
evolved  into  NavSpaSur. 

“Although  it  was  a job  that  had  to 
be  done,”  he  said,  “it  was  personally 
satisfying  to  me  that  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce space  vulnerability  products  the 
fleet  needs  to  overcome  the  threat  that 
surveillance  satellites  pose.” 

Since  the  early  development  of  its 
first  surveillance  components,  the  sys- 
tem has  grown  and  modified  its  capa- 
bility for  detecting  satellites  and  plot- 
ting their  orbits. 

“The  NavSpaSur  sensor  system  is 
actually  a large  continuous  wave  radar 
that  stretches  across  the  southern  Unit- 


ed States,”  said  Miller.  “The  energy 
band  is  quite  extensive — reaching  more 
than  15,000  miles  high  and  extending 
more  than  5,000  miles. 

“We  are  dedicated  to  detection. 
When  an  object  passes  through  the  ra- 
dar fence,  we  know  it.  This  command 
is  the  only  U.S.  sensor  capable  of  de- 


tecting a new  object  routinely  and  con- 
sistently without  any  sort  of  prior  tip- 
off.  ' 

“When  China  launched  its  first  sat- 
ellite in  1970,  we  were  the  first  to  detect 
it,”  added  Miller.  “Early  detections 
happen  regularly  with  the  Soviets  who 
launch  nearly  100  satellites  a year.” 
Located  in  an  unpretentious  red  ■ 
brick  building  which  also  houses  the 
enlisted  dining  hall  at  Dahlgren’s  Na- 
val Surface  Weapons  Center,  the  head- 
quarters houses  the  NavSpaSur  com- 
mand center  and  a computational 
digital  computer  complex.  The  radar 
system  itself  consists  of  nine  field  sta- 
tions— a mixture  of  three  transmitters 
and  six  receivers  stretched  from  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  main  transmitter,  located  at 
Lake  Kickapoo,  Texas,  and  two  gapfil- 
ler  transmitters,  at  Gila  River,  Ariz., 
and  Jordan  Lake,  Ala.,  emit  a continu- 
ous fan  of  energy. 


Above:  Science  adviser  Richard  H.  Smith  and 
mathematician  Deborah  Newcomb  at  work  on 
a satellite’s  signature  computation.  Right: 
Work  in  the  computer  room  goes  on  around- 
the-clock. 
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When  a satellite  passes  through  this 
zone,  energy  is  reflected  back  to  one  or 
more  of  the  receiver  sites  located  at 
Fort  Stewart;  Hawkinsville,  Ga.;  Silver 
Lake,  Miss.;  Red  River,  Ark.;  Ele- 
phant Butte,  N.M.;  and  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

“The  raw  signal  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  satellite’s  position  and  ap- 
proximate velocity,”  said  Miller. 
“This  data  is  communicated  to  the 
headquarters  where  the  actual  comput- 
er calculations  are  accomplished.  Bas- 
ically all  the  data  comes  from  our  sys- 
tem, but  as  part  of  NORAD,  we  also 
get  data  from  other  tracking  sensors 
worldwide.” 

The  processed  data  supplies  the  com- 
mand with  information  on  the  satel- 
lite’s identity,  where  it  has  been  and 
where  it’s  going  to  be  in  the  future.  In 
the  form  of  a mathematical  description 
of  the  object’s  motion  in  space,  the  da- 
ta is  then  used  to  predict  what  the  sen- 


sors are  going  to  see  tomorrow. 

“In  predicting  what  we  will  see,  we 
perform  our  identification  function. 
And  anything  we  didn’t  expect  to  see  is 
presumably  an  unknown,”  said  Miller. 
“When  we  find  an  unknown,  the  anal- 
ysis procedures  are  initiated.” 

While  the  process  would  seem  to 
take  forever,  it  actually  takes  an  aver- 
age of  two  seconds  from  initial  detec- 
tion to  identification.  This  even  seems 
more  remarkable  when  one  realizes 
that  NavSpaSur  averages  more  than 
31,000  observations  daily. 

“In  keeping  with  our  mission,  we 
provide  the  fleet  with  information  that 
lets  them  know  when  they’re  vulnera- 
ble to  satellite  detection,”  said  Zwick. 
“Based  on  the  information  we  supply, 
a ship  or  task  force  commander  can 
take  the  necessary  countermeasures.” 
The  command’s  computer  complex 
further  supports  NORAD’s  efforts  as 
the  network’s  backup  computation 


center  and  maintainer  of  the  space  cat- 
alog of  satellite  data. 

In  addition  to  being  a vital  link  in  the 
nation’s  security  chain,  the  command 
also  provides  space  data  to  more  than 
600  individual  naval  units,  staffs,  shore 
activities,  universities,  geodesy  pro- 
grams and  defense  contractor  compan- 
ies involved  in  space  exploitation. 

Nevertheless,  it’s  space  shuttle  sup- 
port that  has  made  this  small  com- 
mand’s professional  effort  publicly 
known.  And,  as  the  space  shuttle  mis- 
sion expands,  so  will  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
role  in  servicing  space  and  the  ocean 
fleets  with  up-to-date  satellite  data. 

What  is  now  an  unusual  venture  for 
these  Navy  professionals  will  soon  be- 
come routine,  and  we  can  envision  that 
shuttle  flights  to  orbiting  space  stations 
will  become  as  commonplace  as  the 
commuter  train  run  between  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  New  York  City. 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 


MDSU-2 


Their  Way 

to 

Salvation 


When  they  recovered  the  wreckage  and 
bodies  from  a commercial  jet  crash  in  the 
Potomac  River  last  January,  the  members 
of  Mobile  Diving  and  Salvage  Unit  Two 
(MDSU-2)  received  something  they’re  not 
used  to — a great  deal  of  notice  from  both 
the  public  and  the  news  media.  Although 
the  aviation  disaster  commanded  front- 
page headlines  of  The  Washington  Post  and 
many  other  newspapers  across  the  United 
States,  the  Air  Florida  737  catastrophe  was 
a routine  mission  for  the  120  U.S.  Navy 
divers  and  support  people  who  make  up 
MDSU-2.  They  salvage  aircraft  about  as 
often  as  the  average  person  goes  to  the 
bank. 


Based  at  the  naval  amphibious  base  in 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  the  unit— affectionately 
known  by  its  members  as  “Mud  Sue 
Two” — has  pulled  F-4  Phantom  jet 
fighters  from  the  waters  off  Charleston, 
S.C.;  dragged  F-14  Tomcats  out  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay;  and  pried  UH-1  Huey 
helicopters  from  the  muddy  ocean  bottom. 
MDSU-2  is  believed  to  be  the  only  diving 
and  salvage  unit  in  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
with  “fly-away”  capability:  Its  diving 
equipment  is  portable  and  can  be  quickly 
transported  by  aircraft.  The  unit’s  Pacific 
Fleet  counterpart,  MDSU-1,  is  based  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  the  many  aircraft  it  has 


recovered,  MDSU-2  in  recent  years  has 
salvaged  several  ships:  the  ex-USS  Ozark 
(MCS  2)  after  it  was  driven  aground  in 
shallow  waters  off  west  Florida  by  Hurri- 
cane Frederick  in  1979;  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Cuyahoga  (WIX  157)  that 
sank  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  four  years 
ago;  and  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Black- 
thorn (WLB  391)  that  collided  with 
another  vessel  and  went  down  in  Tampa 
Bay,  Fla.,  in  1980. 

Some  salvage  work — like  the  Air 
Florida  jet— has  been  unpleasant  for  the 
Navy  divers  because  of  the  human  casual- 
ties involved.  When  the  Blackthorn  was 
brought  back  to  the  surface,  14  bodies  had 
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Opposite  page:  Student  diver  IC2  Victor  Bolting 
is  helped  into  a Mark  V diving  outfit.  (Photo  by 
Carolyn  Harris)  Above:  An  F-14  Tomcat  is 
salvaged  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Left  : Part  of 
an  F-4  Phantom  jet  is  hoisted  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  Charleston,  S.C. , during  salvage 
operations. 


to  be  removed.  Although  the  removal  of 
bodies  from  wreckage  can  be  emotionally 
unsettling,  the  men  of  the  unit  have 
learned  to  accept  it  as  the  most  unpleasant 
experience  in  an  otherwise  challenging  and 
i enjoyable  profession. 

Being  the  commanding  officer  of  a div- 
ing and  salvage  unit  is  quite  another  chal- 
lenge in  itself — one  that  Commander 
Stephen  W.  Delaplane  seems  to  thrive  on. 
“As  the  only  unit  of  our  kind  on  the  East 
Coast,”  he  said,  “it  often  seems  as  though 
we’re  meeting  ourselves  coming  back. 

“But  my  approach  to  our  work,  and  that 
of  former  commanding  officers  of  this 
group,  has  been  one  of  active  marketing. 
We  go  out  and  look  for  work  in  addition  to 
the  routine  jobs  that  normally  come  our 
way.  We  get  impatient  if  we  sit  around  here 
too  long.” 

The  unit  has  done  a lot  of  work  for 
the  civilian  sector.  Under  Public  Law  513, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  provide 
salvage  services  to  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, as  long  as  the  Navy  divers  are  not 
competing  with  private  companies 
engaged  in  the  same  type  of  work.  Com- 
mercial salvage  jobs  are  one  thing,  but 
emergency  situations  or  accidents  that  in- 
volve military  equipment  are  quite  another. 

Because  of  its  “fly-away”  capability, 


MDSU-2  can  respond  rapidly  to  salvage 
missions  around  the  world.  The  unit  has  a 
variety  of  air  compressors  and  diving 
equipment  that  can  be  put  on  pallets  and 
transported  by  plane,  boat  or  truck— what- 
ever it  takes  to  reach  a particular  site.  Or 


else,  a team  can  fly  overseas  and  contract 
for  a vessel  to  use  as  an  operating  plat- 
form. 

Once  the  unit  and  its  equipment  reach  a 
salvage  site,  Delaplane  may  take  charge  as 
the  on-scene  commander  in  control  of  the 
entire  operation  (as  he  was  for  the  Air 
Florida  crash  in  Washington,  D.C.)  or  be- 
come the  salvage  master,  responsible  for 
the  technical  development  of  a salvage 
plan  and  its  execution.  Additionally,  a div- 
ing officer  is  assigned  to  each  operation 
and  is  responsible  for  planning  all  the 
dives.  Each  platform  or  barge  that  divers 
operate  from  has  a diving  supervisor;  he  is 
responsible  for  the  actual  dives  carried  out 
from  his  platform. 

The  unit  can  field  four  separate  diving 
teams,  and  each  is  fairly  autonomous  with 
its  own  complement  of  equipment  and  sup- 
port people. 

So  it  follows  that  four  different  salvage 
jobs  can  be  undertaken  simultaneously  by 
the  unit  at  four  widely  separated  locations. 


MDSU-2 


But  a diving  team’s  staying  power  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  since  they  take  only  an  “ini- 
tial response  capability”  with  them — 
equipment  that  can  fit  onto  a transport 
plane. 

Specifically,  this  equipment  consists  of  a 
fly-away  diving  system  (FADS)  made  up 
of  two  air  compressors  and  a console  for 
controlling  airflow.  One  person  mans  the 
console  during  diving  operations  and  con- 
trols valves  that  supply  primary  air  and 
standby  air.  If  a diver  should  lose  his  pri- 
mary air  supply,  the  standby  air  would  be 
used  to  bring  him  back  to  the  surface. 

A typical  diving  station  consists  of  one 
diving  supervisor  and  two  divers.  Each 
diver  has  two  tenders  who  take  care  of  the 
umbilical  hose  during  surface-applied  div- 
ing. A log  keeper  records  information  re- 
ceived from  the  diver  while  he’s  on  the 
bottom,  and  a phone  talker  communicates 
with  the  diver  through  audio  equipment  in- 
side his  diving  suit  (for  deep-sea  diving, 
either  the  MK-5  metal  “hard  hat”  diving 
suit  or  the  new  MK-12  Fiberglas  model). 
One  additional  person  is  on  board  the  div- 
ing platform  to  check  equipment,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a man  at  the  console. 

The  FADS  that  diving  teams  take  along 
are  mobile,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
small;  each  measures  about  8 feet  square 
and  weighs  about  a ton.  Commercial 
divers’  portable  units  provide  a more 
realistic  and  safe  diving  capability  that 
would  certainly  suit  MDSU-2’s  mode  of 
operation.  Such  units  are  just  now  becom- 
ing available  to  the  Navy. 

The  particular  units  that  MDSU-2 
salvage  divers  are  equipped  with  take  them 
to  a maximum  operating  depth  of  190  feet. 
After  that,  they  have  to  employ  mixed-gas 
diving  (breathing  a combination  of  helium 
and  oxygen),  which  will  take  them  down 
to  about  300  feet — 360  in  an  emergency. 
But  the  FADS  aren’t  equipped  for  mixed- 
gas  diving. 

Helium  has  to  be  used  with  oxygen  in 
depths  greater  than  190  feet  because  at  that 
pressure  (about  five  atmospheres)  ni- 
trogen starts  to  have  a narcotic  effect  on  a 
human’s  system.  So  helium,  which  has  no 
narcotic  effect,  is  substituted.  Since  it  can’t 
sustain  life,  all  the  helium  really  does  is 
take  up  space  in  the  lungs  in  order  to  avoid 
the  use  of  pure  oxygen— that  has  its  own 
toxic  effects.  If  a diver  went  below  25  feet 


using  pure  oxygen,  he  could  go  into  con- 
vulsions and  possibly  drown. 

Primarily,  MDSU-2  is  an  air-breathing 
organization  during  its  underwater  work.  It 
has  divers  who  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
mixed  gas,  but  the  available  equipment 
currently  limits  them  to  air-breathing 
operations. 

At  any  salvage  site,  the  diving  team’s 
main  objective  is  to  “satisfy  the  cus- 


tomer,” as  Delaplane  put  it.  “Initially, 
what  I try  to  do  is  find  out  exactly  what  the 
customer  wants — if  it  isn’t  obvious.  With 
the  737  jet  in  the  Potomac,  our  objectives 
were  fairly  obvious.  One  customer,  the 
District  Police  Department,  wanted  us  to 
recover  all  the  bodies;  another  customer, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
wanted  us  to  recover  the  wreckage  so  they 
could  determine  the  cause  of  the  crash.” 
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If  a customer  doesn’t  have  the  equip- 
ment required  to  do  the  job  (in  Delaplane’s 
estimation),  then  the  closest  assets  are  con- 
tracted for  through  the  officer  of  the  super- 
visor of  salvage:  derricks,  barges  or  what- 
ever happens  to  be  needed  to  achieve  the 
objective. 

The  most  technically  challenging  job 
that  Delaplane  recalls  his  unit  having  to 
face  involved  a target  ship — the  Ozark — 
which  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  using  off  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Hurricane  Frederick  had  bro- 
ken the  ship’s  mooring  chain,  carried  it 
about  50  miles  and  planted  the  hull  in  8 
feet  of  mud  and  10  feet  of  water  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Air  Force  had  no  useful  equipment 
to  save  the  ship:  one  6,000-ton  vessel  455 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  an  18-foot 
draft,  stuck  fast  in  the  Gulf  Coast  shal- 
lows. MDSU-2  was  called  in  to  extricate 
it. 

First,  a dredge  was  contracted  for,  to  dig 
a huge  hole  alongside  Ozark.  Demolitions 
were  also  used  to  remove  some  of  the  sand 


around  the  hull.  Finally,  three  vessels,  in 
harness,  pulled  the  stubborn  ship  back  into 
deep  water. 

With  that,  "Mud  Sue  Two”  pulled  off 
what  was  probably  the  biggest  Atlantic 
Fleet  extraction  job  since  World  War  II.  It 
proved  to  be  a technical  nightmare,  but  in 
terms  of  pressure  from  media  coverage,  it 
was  a snap.  "We  were  just  sitting  out  on 
the  beach  all  by  ourselves,”  Delaplane 
said. 

Not  so  with  the  Air  Florida  crash.  Dela- 
plane found  himself  briefing  dozens  of 
people  several  times  a day  during  the 
salvage  effort.  And  he  spent  a lot  of  time 
running  interference  for  his  men — keeping 
the  media  and  onlookers  off  their  backs. 
The  divers  had  enough  to  worry  about 
without  being  subjected  to  many  ques- 
tions. 

Delaplane  explained  that  “the  diving  in 
the  Potomac  wasn’t  unusual,  but  the  situa- 
tion was.  Certainly  the  location  was  un- 
usual, the  intensity,  the  visibility  of  the 
job,  the  fact  that  we  were  a coffee  break 


away  from  the  Pentagon  and  a mile  away 
from  the  White  House.  Those  were  the 
unusual  aspects  of  the  job.” 

Diving  conditions,  even  with  the  Janu- 
ary ice  on  the  river  and  extremely  cold 
temperatures,  were  no  surprise.  One  of  the 
unit’s  diving  teams  had  just  returned  from 
an  operation  in  North  Carolina,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  ice,  equipment  had 
frozen  because  of  the  wind  chill  factor. 

Regardless  of  environment,  a certain 
amount  of  anxiety  is  always  associated 
with  a dive.  The  training  of  Navy  divers  is 
geared  toward  the  safety  and  productivity 
of  the  diver  who’s  on  the  river  or  ocean 
bottom.  It  is  a situation  with  many  risks, 
but  when  one  is  properly  trained  and  has 
confidence  in  the  people  he’s  working 
with,  those  risks  tend  to  be  minimized. 


After  a diver  hits  the  water,  he  stays  on 
the  ladder  attached  to  the  diving  barge  long 
enough  to  orient  himself;  then  he  de- 
scends, accompanied  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  heartbeat.  Typically,  he  sees  nothing 
along  the  way. 

Opposite,  top:  Ozark,  one  of  MDSU-2  '.v  most 
technically  ambitious  salvage  jobs,  lies  aground 
off  the  Florida  coast.  Opposite,  bottom:  Charges 
rigged  by  MDSU-2  divers  are  set  off  to  help  free 
Ozark.  Left:  MDSU-2  divers  launch  an  inflatable 
raft  on  the  icy  Potomac  River  at  a crash  site. 

(Photo  by  JOC  Phillip  A.  Mason)  Above:  An 
MDSU-2  diver  in  Mark  V diving  gear.  The  helmet 
alone  weighs  54  pounds.  (Photo  by  Carolyn 
Harris ) 
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When  he  hits  bottom,  the  footing  may 
be  fairly  solid  (as  it  was  in  the  Potomac), 
or  it  may  be  covered  with  thick  layers  of 
silt.  When  that  is  the  case,  a diver  may  hit 
bottom  and  keep  right  on  going  until  he’s 
up  to  his  waist  or  higher  in  mud.  To  “wash 
himself  out,”  he  uses  a high-pressure  wa- 
ter hose  sent  down  from  the  barge.  At 
times,  it’s  easier  to  crawl  on  one’s  stomach 
over  the  mud  instead  of  slogging  through  it 
in  a standing  position.  Either  way,  the 
diver  can’t  see  where  he’s  going. 

His  only  point  of  reference  is  the  umbili- 
cal hose  that  links  him  to  the  diving  plat- 
form. The  diver  keeps  his  hand  on  it  as  he 
slowly  backs  away  from  the  spot  where  he 
touched  bottom.  The  phone  talker  on  the 
surface  gives  directions:  “OK,  stop.  Now 
move  to  your  left— that’s  fine.  Feel  any- 
thing?” The  diver  “feels”  with  the  umbili- 
cal hose  as  well.  If  it  snags  on  something, 
the  diver  will  follow  the  hose  until  he  finds 
out  what  the  object  is.  Meanwhile,  he’s 
tripping  and  falling  across  other  objects  in 
his  path;  he  can  feel  by  their  hardness 
whether  they  are  made  of  wood,  stone, 
metal  or  something  else. 

What  can  be  really  unnerving  is  when  a 
diver  falls  into  a hole.  He  doesn’t  know 
how  big  it  is,  and  he  doesn’t  know  what’s 
inside  it  because  he  can’t  see  more  than  a 
foot  or  two  beyond  his  faceplate  under  the 
best  conditions. 

That’s  how  Delaplane  found  the  cockpit 
of  the  737  on  the  bottom  of  the  Potomac. 
“I  walked  over  the  edge  of  a 6-  or  8-foot 
depression  and  bounced  in.  Then  I came 
up  against  some  metal  and  realized  it  was 
the  cockpit.  We’d  figured  it  was  some- 
where in  that  area.  We  have  a lot  of  draw- 
ings at  each  diving  station  to  brief  the 
diver,  so  he  has  the  knowledge  of  prior 
dives  working  for  him — he  can  get  a pic- 
ture of  what’s  down  there. 

“I  just  happened  to  bounce  onto  the  top 
of  the  cockpit.  Basically,  the  line  cutting 
the  plane  was  just  below  the  windows.  I 
moved  down  the  port  side  of  the  aircraft 
and  described  what  I found  to  the  phone 
talker  topside:  ‘I  see  the  pilot  and  there  are 
a bunch  of  flight  logs  and  papers  pressed 
up  against  the  windows.’ 

“Then  I went  around  to  the  other  side 
and  picked  up  the  co-pilot;  he’d  been 
thrown  out  of  the  aircraft.” 

At  the  initial  briefing  for  the  Air  Florida 


salvage  operation,  Delaplane  told  his 
team:  “Look,  we’re  going  to  be  dealing 
with  a lot  of  bodies  here.  I know  that  we’re 
all  hairy -chested  divers,  but  underneath 
that  wet  suit  is  a human  being  that  feels, 
and  hurts,  and  cries.  So  what  we  have  to 
do  is  be  very  open  about  it,  and  we’ve  got 
to  be  very  good  shipmates.  If  you  sense 
that  someone’s  having  trouble,  then  talk  to 
him  about  it.  If  you’ve  got  to  cry,  then  cry 
for  God’s  sake.  Get  it  out,  and  then  con- 
tinue on.” 

As  they  went  on  with  the  recovery  of 
victims  and  wreckage,  there  were  times 
when  all  of  them  cried  together. 

Salvaging  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Black- 
thorn was  an  even  more  difficult  expe- 
rience emotionally,  because  the  14  victims 
were  fellow  sailors.  Delaplane  and  the 
other  Navy  divers  on  that  operation  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  could  just 
as  well  have  been  them  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

Salvage  work  isn’t  for  everyone,  espe- 
cially when  it  includes  the  recovery  of 
bodies.  So  a lot  of  individual  appraisal 
goes  along  with  selecting  prospects  for 
diving  school  and — later — selecting  indi- 
vidual members  of  a diving  team.  Every 
job  has  a different  set  of  challenges,  and 
every  diver  should  be  broken  in  gradually. 
Delaplane  said  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
send  a fellow  straight  out  of  diving  school 
into  a wrecked  aircraft  to  remove  the  pilot. 
He  should  first  be  given  a job  that  will  give 
him  the  experience  to  deal  with  tougher 
challenges  later. 

“I’m  monitoring  things  on  a job  all  the 


Blackthorn  is  raised  from  the  waters  of  Tampa 
Bay  during  a 21-day  salvage  operation. 

time,”  the  commander  said.  “How  people 
are  responding  to  a job,  to  each  other  and 
to  the  stress.  A 12-hour  day  is  an  easy  one 
for  us,  but  there  are  physical  limitations. 
You  just  can’t  take  people  too  far,  even  if 
they  want  to  put  out  the  extra  effort,  be- 
cause they  get  tired  and  start  to  make  the 
wrong  decisions.  That  almost  always 
means  trouble.” 

The  salvage  Navy  has  a tradition  of 
naming  diving  barges  after  shipmates  who 
have  been  killed  on  the  job.  Usually,  the 
first  words  out  of  Delaplane 's  mouth  at  a 
briefing  are  to  the  effect  that  he  doesn’t 
want  any  barges  to  be  named  after  mem- 
bers of  his  crew.  Although  Navy  divers 
have  earned  themselves  an  apparently 
carefree  reputation,  the  reality  of  MDSU-2 
and  other  Navy  diving  units  is  that  empha- 
sis is  always  placed  on  safety  and  profes- 
sionalism. 

“I’ve  heard  it  said  that  divers  have  a 
secret  death  wish,”  Delaplane  said.  “But 
from  where  I stand,  life  is  very  enjoyable 
and  every  day  is  precious.  I’m  35  years  old 
and  there  are  some  things  I’ve  done  that  I 
wouldn’t  do  again.  My  life  has  been  very 
exciting,  and  the  way  I operate,  I’m  sure 
I’ll  find  a lot  of  interesting  things  to  do  in 
the  future.” 

From  the  way  that  salvage  diving  oper- 
ates, it’s  certain  that  Delaplane  and 
MDSU-2  will  find  the  future  quite  interest- 
ing—they  can  scarcely  avoid  it. 

— Story  by  JOl  Philip  M.  Callaghan 
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Navy  ships  on  special 

■ Ten  ships  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  responding 

to  a special  request  arising  from  negotiations 
conducted  by  U.S.  Special  Envoy,  Ambassador 
Philip  C.  Habib,  to  help  end  the  crisis  in  west 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  provided  escort  services  for 
merchant  vessels  chartered  to  remove  PLO  com- 
batants from  that  city. 

Taking  part  in  the  evacuation  were  guided  mis- 


escort  duty 

sile  cruisers  USS  Biddle  (CG  34)  and  USS  Wain- 
wright  (CG  28);  guided  missile  destroyers  USS 
MacDonough  (DDG  39),  USS  King  (DDG  41) 
and  USS  William  V.  Pratt  (DDG  44);  destroyer 
USS  Manley  (DD  940);  and  frigates  USS  Aylwin 
(FF  1081),  USS  McCloy  (FF  1038),  USS  Truett 
(FF  1095)  and  USS  Vreeland  (FF  1068). 


Foreign  cars  must  meet  U.S.  standards 


Service  members  stationed  overseas  who  ship 
foreign  cars  to  the  United  States  sometimes  find 
that  such  automobiles  do  not  meet  U.S.  stand- 
ards because  of  improper  conversion.  The  result 
is  often  a fine  and  additional  money  to  pay  a me- 
chanic to  do  the  job  correctly. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  is- 
sue waivers  of  certain  environmental  standards. 
However,  EPA  warns  that  safety  standards  will 
not  be  waived.  Vehicles  that  cannot  be  made  to 
conform  to  U.S.  standards  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 


importing  foreign  cars,  EPA  officials  advise  buy- 
ing only  vehicles  which  are  certified  and  labeled 
for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

Questions  about  emission  standards  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Manufacturers  Operations  Division, 
EN340,  Investigation  and  Imports  Section,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20406. 

Safety  requirement  questions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Director,  Office  of  Vehicle  Safety 
Compliance,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20590. 


A SPARTEN  regimen  for  Navy  recruits 


SPARTEN — Scientific  Program  of  Aerobic 
and  Resistance  Training  Exercises  in  the  Navy — is 
a new  system  of  exercises  being  introduced  at  Re- 
cruit Training  Command  San  Diego.  The  pilot 
program,  to  be  followed  by  one  company,  is  de- 
signed to  improve  health  and  physical  fitness. 

SPARTEN  will  be  more  demanding  than  the 
fitness  programs  now  in  use  at  training  centers 
and  will  emphasize  aerobics,  exercises  that  con- 
centrate on  the  respiratory  and  cardiovascular 
systems. 

Recruits  trained  in  the  SPARTEN  system  will 


be  given  before  and  after  fitness  tests  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  endurance  and  stamina.  During  re- 
cruit training,  they  will  exercise  for  two  40-min- 
ute periods  for  six  days  a week.  The  morning 
period  will  emphasize  flexibility  and  calisthenics. 
Evening  sessions  will  include  a 3 1 /2-mile  run, 
done  at  an  8-minute-mile  pace.  Weight  training 
machines  will  figure  prominently  in  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

SPARTEN  test  results  will  be  followed  closely 
with  an  eye  to  introducing  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  fleet. 
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Time  limit  on  household  goods 


separation  shipment 

The  Uniform  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981  re- 
quired, effective  Nov.  1,  1981,  that  Navy  people 
ship  their  goods  or  make  application  for  ship- 
ment within  six  months  after  separation.  After 
applying,  if  personal  hardship  prevents  shipment 


within  six  months,  they  must  re-apply  to  a per- 
sonal property  shipping  office  for  an  extension. 
Retiring  members  will  have  up  to  one  year  for 
shipment. 


NIS  investigation  leads 

On  July  28,  1982,  a general  court-martial 
found  a junior  officer  guilty  of  all  charges  and 
specifications  involving  the  sale,  use,  possession 
and  transfer  of  marijuana.  He  was  sentenced  to 
five  years’  confinement  at  hard  labor,  forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allowances,  and  dismissal  from  the 
service.  For  an  officer,  dismissal  from  the  service 
is  equivalent  to  a dishonorable  discharge.  The 


to  drug  conviction 

court-martial  grew  out  of  a Naval  Investigative 
Service  investigation  into  drug  trafficking  earlier 
this  year  which  resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
group  of  individuals  in  March.  The  individual  in- 
itially began  his  sentence  at  a Navy  brig  but  will 
be  transferred  to  the  federal  facility  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  for  the  balance  of  the  sentence. 


Looking  toward  a brighter  future 


If  you’re  a highly  motivated  career  Navy  enlist- 
ed person  who  would  like  to  receive  an  advanced 
degree,  the  Navy  will  help  you  with  its  Enlisted 
Education  Advancement  Program.  Administered 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training, 
EEAP  provides  a program  of  study  leading  to  an 
associate  degree.  Under  EEAP,  selected  people 
can  improve  their  qualifications  in  a technical 
skill  and  also  improve  their  supervisory  and  man- 
agement skills.  Although  selectees  pay  for  all  tui- 
tion, books  and  fees  required  to  complete  an  as- 
sociate degree,  they  continue  to  receive  full  pay 
and  allowances  (less  proficiency  pay)  during  en- 
rollment. 

Ninety  enlisted  persons  were  selected  in  1980 


for  the  program.  Courses  of  study  ranged  from 
culinary  arts  to  electronics.  In  1981,  another  100 
persons  were  selected  and  125  this  year;  next  year 
150  will  be  selected. 

Official  information — including  eligibility  re- 
quirements— for  the  1983  EEAP  selection  process 
can  be  found  in  OPNAV  Notice  1510.  It  contains 
a sample  application  letter,  address  and  deadline 
for  submission  of  application. 

For  more  information  on  the  Enlisted  Educa- 
tion Advancement  Program,  contact  your  local 
Navy  Campus  office.  Point  of  contact  at  CNET 
is  Lois  Martin,  Autovon  922-1758,  commercial 
(904)  452-1758. 

ALL  HANDS 


New  JUMPS  policy  means  better  service 

On  Sept.  1,  1982,  local  disbursing  officers  were  personnel  to  process  all  actions  in  a more  timely 

authorized  to  compute,  locally,  certain  categories  manner,  have  sufficient  time  to  resolve  problem 

of  pay.  Other  pay  categories  will  not  be  paid  un-  cases,  and  provide  better  service  to  all  members, 

til  reflected  on  a leave  and  earnings  statement,  In  addition,  it  will  significantly  reduce  the  num- 

but  they  will  be  paid  within  three  months.  This  ber  of  incorrect  payments  which  often  mean 

new  override  procedure  will  enable  disbursing  hardships  to  members  concerned. 


Humanitarian  service  medal  for  ACs 


Military  air  traffic  controllers  who  were  as- 
signed to  Federal  Aviation  Administration  facili- 
ties as  a result  of  last  year’s  strike  by  civilian  air 
traffic  controllers  may  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
Humanitarian  Service  Medal.  Award  of  the  med- 
al is  not  automatic  and  the  service  of  people  de- 
tailed to  this  duty  must  be  certified  as  honorable 


by  their  commanding  officers.  The  period  of  du- 
ty covered  is  Aug.  3,  1981,  to  a yet-to-be-decided 
termination  date. 

OPNAV  Notice  1650  series  will  contain  details. 
For  more  information,  contact  Commander  R.H. 
Bruce  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  Autovon  224- 
2390,  commercial  (202)  694-2390. 


Twilight  tour 

eligibility  requirements  changed 


Eligibility  requirements  for  twilight  tours, 
which  enable  Navy  people  completing  30  years’ 
service  to  request  a specific  area  for  their  last 
tour,  have  been  modified. 

Twilight  tours  are  available  to  all  Regular  Navy 
enlisted  people  eligible  for  voluntary,  non-disabil- 
ity retirement.  Eligible  members  may  request 
shore  duty  in  a continental  U.S.  location  for  the 
last  two  years  of  active  service  prior  to  retire- 
ment. They  may  then  be  reassigned  to  an  activity 
within  the  geographic  area  of  their  choice,  as- 
suming that  a billet  exists  in  their  rate.  Detailers 
are  allowed  a difference  of  two  paygrades  be- 
tween the  applicant’s  paygrade  and  the  billet  re- 
quirement in  making  such  an  assignment. 

Assignment  to  any  overseas  area  may  also  be 


requested.  However,  for  this  type  of  assignment, 
members  will  be  required  to  serve  the  entire  “ac- 
companied” or  “all  others”  tour  length  and 
must  be  able  to  complete  the  full  tour  by  the  end 
of  30  years’  active  service.  Retention  beyond  that 
point  will  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Twilight  tour  requests  should  be  submitted  at 
least  28  months,  but  no  more  than  32  months,  in 
advance  of  the  requested  effective  date  of  retire- 
ment for  assignment  within  CONUS.  Overseas 
assignment  requests  should  be  submitted  at  least 
40  months  but  no  more  than  44  months  ahead. 

Detailed  information  on  twilight  tours  can  be 
found  in  Chapter  13  of  the  “Transfer  Manual” 
and  from  local  personnel/pass  offices. 
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NAS  Brunswick 


An  Adventurous 
Spirit  Needed 

If  you  love  the  outdoors  and  don  ’t  mind 
cold,  snowy  winters,  then  there  is  not 
another  military  base  so  ideally  and  sceni- 
cally  located. 

This  sums  up  many  a sailor’s  feeling 
about  the  Naval  Air  Station  Brunswick, 

Maine. 

Even  so,  this  inspirational  mecca  for 
American  artists  and  writers  isn’t  for  ev- 
eryone. A distinct  type  of  sailor  desires 
duty  in  a locale  where  early  explorers 
searching  for  the  Northwest  Passage  found 
one  of  the  world’s  richest  fishing  grounds. 

Maine  also  boasts  a wilderness  in  which 
the  French  built  a profitable  fur  trade  and 
from  which  the  English  took  tall  pines  for 
ships’  masts. 

“Maine  is  a special  state  with  a very 
special  set  of  opportunities,”  said  Don 
Panati,  Brunswick’s  recreational  services 
director.  “The  scenic  beauty  and  natural 
phenomena  here  are  unsurpassed.  Maine 
offers  some  of  the  largest  parcels  of  natural 
wilderness  on  the  entire  East  Coast,  mak- 
ing hunting,  fishing,  camping,  canoeing 
and  hiking  tremendous. 

“But  there  isn’t  a large  amount  of  or- 
ganized activities  in  the  area.  It  takes  a 
person  who  ventures  out  on  his  or  her  own 
to  seek  things  out.  It  takes  a bit  of  the 
adventurous  spirit.” 

Built  during  World  War  II  on  what  was 
once  a vast  blueberry  field  and  following 
several  years  when  it  was  closed,  NAS 


Brunswick  was  reactivated  in  1951.  It 
commands  a backdoor  view  of  the  most 
varied  scenery  of  any  state  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Here,  sailors  and  their  families 
are  surrounded  by  17  million  acres  of 
forest,  and  they’re  close  to  miles  of  sandy 
beaches  and  rocky  shoreline,  countless 
lakes  and  numerous  rivers. 

“When  I was  a detailer  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  I always  wondered  why  I couldn’t 
get  anyone  out  of  Brunswick,”  said  Cap- 
tain W.L.  Rice,  now  the  station’s  com- 
manding officer.  “The  problem  was,  I lit- 
erally had  people  standing  on  my  desk  to 
get  there  and  people  there  saying,  ‘let  me 


stay.’  So  when  my  turn  came,  I had  to  find 
out  what  made  duty  here  so  great.” 

Brunswick  attracts  Navy  men  and 
women.  As  air  stations  go,  it  is  something 
of  a classic.  With  the  addition  of  one 
search  and  rescue  helicopter  and  a UC-12B 
logistics  aircraft,  it  is  home  for  six  Navy 
P-3C  Orion  squadrons  and  32  tenant  com- 
mands supporting  the  people  and  aircraft 
of  Patrol  Wing  Five. 

NAS  Brunswick  and  its  collection  of 
commands— each  with  a specific  mis- 
sion— are  committed  to  the  training  of  pa- 
trol squadrons  and  their  search  for  sub- 
marines. 
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A common  sight  at  NAS  Brunswick  is  that  of  Navy 
sailors  maintaining  patrol  aircraft.  Outside  the 
main  gate,  lobster  pots,  piles  of  snow  and  scenic 
panoramas  are  the  norm. 
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“That’s  a full-time  job  for  the  4,700  mil- 
itary and  civilians  here,”  said  Rice. 
“Everybody  supports  the  wing,  whether 
they’re  my  personnel  or  someone  else’s.” 

The  thrust  of  the  station’s  support  is  pro- 
vided by  the  aviation  intermediate  main- 
tenance and  air  operations  departments. 
For  without  them  and  the  backup  support 
of  the  command’s  other  departments,  no 
one  would  take  off. 

The  pace  on  the  twin  8,000-foot  run- 
ways seldom  slows  even  with  Maine’s  un- 
predictable weather.  The  seemingly  end- 
less winter,  with  its  average  snowfall  of  77 
inches,  doesn’t  cause  the  shutdown  of  run- 
ways. Brunswick’s  snow  removal  division 
is  equipped  with  ample  equipment  to  clear 
the  runways  of  snow. 

“The  Mainers  are  used  to  the  weather; 
they  clear  away  the  snow  and  keep  on 
moving.  That’s  what  we  do  on  the  base 
too,”  said  Rice. 

“Some  days  we  have  only  20  flight 
operations  to  control;  on  other  days  we 
have  as  many  as  200,”  explained  Air  Traf- 
fic Controller  Second  Class  Hez  Rash.  “It 
varies  with  the  weather  and  the  day  of  the 
week.  But  it’s  excellent  duty.  No  one  could 
ask  for  anything  more.” 

“The  pace  keeps  me  on  my  toes.  It’s  a 
challenge  to  see  if  I can  do  it,”  said  Air- 
man Gale  A.  Bertelsen,  “nothing  is  ever 
the  same.” 

While  air  ops  controls  the  runways  and 
airways,  Brunswick’s  AIMD  supplies  the 
mechanical,  electronic  and  electrical 
savvy.  This  outpost  of  an  intermediate 
maintenance  facility  boasts  an  impressive 
record.  Its  power  plant  division  reached  a 
pinnacle  in  aviation  maintenance  support 
recently  by  placing  all  seven  of  its  pool 
engines  in  a “ready  for  issue”  condition 
for  the  fourth  time  in  less  than  three  years. 

“My  AIMD  is  probably  unique  in  its 
support  of  Orion  aircraft,”  said  Rice. 
“They  have  never  had  what  we  call  a 
blank  firewall  (an  aircraft  missing  an 
engine)  in  something  like  five  years.  That 
is  usually  unheard  of  in  the  aviation  com- 
munity, and  it  shows  that  when  we  build 
up  an  engine  and  install  it,  it  stays  run- 
ning.” 

“The  secret  to  Brunswick’s  AIMD’s  rec- 
ord is  our  department  head’s  trust  in  the 
professional  ability  of  our  personnel,”  said 
Master  Chief  Avionics  Technician  Charles 


V.  Hutchins,  AIMD’s  quality  assurance 
division  officer.  “We  have  the  latest  in  P- 
3Cs  and  can  solve  any  problem.” 

The  support  goes  beyond  the  hangars 
and  flight  line.  It’s  found  in  the  Navy  Ex- 
change, recreational  services,  public 
works,  the  supply  department  and  others 
too.  It’s  complete  involvement. 

That  involvement,  through  an  active 
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command  career  counseling  program,  also 
earned  Brunswick  the  1981  Golden  An- 
chor Award . 

This  commitment  to  people  adds  to  the 
station’s  appeal.  As  a Mainer  claimed, 
“Brunswick  is  a nice  place  to  visit  but  an 
even  nicer  place  to  live.”  And  Navy  fami- 
lies there  seem  to  agree. 

It’s  clearly  a four-season  area.  Winter 
brings  heavy  snows  and  temperatures  fre- 
quently dropping  below  zero.  Yet,  it’s  rare 
that  a day  of  work  or  school  is  missed. 
Spring  ends  a long  winter  hibernation  with 
a riot  of  flowers  and  warm  days  accompa- 
nied by  cool  nights  and  soft,  moist 
breezes.  Summer  is  warm  and  humid  with 
an  average  temperature  of  70  degrees.  Fall 
rounds  out  the  year  with  October’s  flaming 
maples,  orange  oaks  and  soaring  ever- 
greens. With  these  kaleidoscopic  colors 
come  crisp,  dry  days  and  cool,  clear 
nights. 

“Once  people  get  up  here  they  seem  to 
like  it.  This  is  the  heartland  of  America,” 
said  Rice.  “Maine  residents  are  honest  and 
candid  people. 

“We  have  a very  warm  community  rela- 
tions spirit.  So,  it’s  very  easy  for  our  peo- 
ple to  go  out  into  the  community  and  live 


In  winter,  Maine 's  wild  rivers  are  bordered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  fishermen  battle  the  frigid 
weather.  Recreation  can  be  seen  in  friendly  games 
of  ice  hockey  or  in  sailors  skiing  on  the  base  s 
bunny  slope.  But  no  matter  the  weather,  flight 
operations  continue. 


even  with  the  weather  extremes.” 

“It’s  great!  Any  detailer  will  tell  you  that 
there  isn’t  any  better  duty  than  here,”  said 
Chief  Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman 
Jim  Hill.  “And  this  is  the  only  place  I have 
been  where  a Navy  person  could  go  to  a 
town  meeting  and  have  his  or  her  vote 
count.” 

Although  the  naval  air  station  may  be  a 
detailing  oasis,  it  has  drawbacks.  The  most 
noticeable  is,  simply  put,  it’s  not  cheap  to 
live  in  the  Brunswick  area. 

With  on-base  housing  in  heavy  demand, 
there  is  a waiting  period  of  six  months  to  a 
year.  Off-base  housing  in  outlying  com- 


munities requires  a 20-  to  40-minute  com- 
mute. The  cold  winters  mean  about  $800  a 
year  in  heating  oil  bills.  Moreover,  off- 
base  rentals  are  also  in  short  supply  and 
almost  out  of  the  question  during  the  sum- 
mer tourist  season.  Even  the  winterized 
summer  houses  that  are  available  must  be 
vacated  by  June. 

Winter  also  brings  “cabin  fever.”  For 
the  less  adventurous  this  can  be  a severe 
problem.  And  the  station’s  buildings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  1950  vintage. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  base  facilities  are 
within  convenient  walking  distance  of  one 
another.  A major  new  construction  pro- 


Before  the  white  snow  of  winter  falls,  NAS 
Brunswick  and  most  of  Maine  is  a kaleidoscope  of 
flaming  maples,  orange  oaks  and  soaring 
evergreens.  Nevertheless,  the  base’s  tempo  is 
geared  to  supporting  the  Navy  patrol  squadrons 
stationed  there. 


gram  under  way  at  Brunswick  includes  a 
hangar,  gym,  child  care  center,  PASS  of- 
fice and  family  services  center.  Of  the  nine 
UEQs  built  in  1952,  eight  have  been  reno- 
vated to  include  two-  and  three-person 
rooms. 

To  fight  cabin  fever,  Brunswick’s  recrea- 
tional services  runs  a full  line  of  athletic 
programs — an  on-base  ski  hill,  ski  lessons 
and  cross  country  course;  a year-round 
swimming  program;  a special  interest  cen- 
ter; and  a well-stocked  outdoor  gear 
locker. 

“We  try  to  offer  a wide  range  of  activi- 
ties,” said  Panati.  “We’re  also  at  a stage 
where  we’re  rebuilding  and  improving  the 
overall  quality  of  Brunswick’s  recreational 
program.” 

Thus,  with  an  assignment  to  Brunswick, 
adventurous  Navy  men  and  women  can 
live  in  a state  where  the  surf  pounds 
against  granite  shores  and  the  forest  profile 
of  mountains  is  etched  with  lakes  and 
rivers. 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
—Photos  by  JOC  Giusti,  PH2  Clay  Meeks 
and  PH3  Dan  Kennedy 
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ALL  HANDS 


NAS  Brunswick 


In  the 
Dog  House 


Naval  aircrews  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Brunswick,  Maine,  find  themselves  in  the 
“dog  house”  more  often  these  days. 

No.  They’re  not  in  trouble.  They’re  just 
training  more  often. 

The  “dog  house”  the  six  anti-submarine 
warfare  patrol  squadrons  find  themselves 
in  is  a P-3C  Update  II  operational  flight 
and  tactical  trainer.  It  is  one  of  six  the 
Navy  uses  for  patrol  squadron  aircrew 
training  stateside  and  in  Hawaii.  The  “dog 
house”  contains  simulated  flight  stations 
of  the  latest  version  of  the  P-3C  Update  II 
Orion  aircraft. 

“The  weapons  systems  trainer  (WST) 
here  is  the  only  ASW  trainer  in  the  Navy 
dedicated  to  train  operational  units  on  a 
full-time  basis,”  said  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Steve  S.  Turnbull,  Patrol  Wing 
Five’s  WST  training  coordinator.  “It  trains 
the  aircrews  here  in  the  P-3C  Update  II 
aircraft  which  is  today’s  state-of-the-art 
anti-submarine  warfare  platform.” 

Aircrews  undergoing  the  training  face 
eight  different  mission  scenarios  with  vari- 
able sea  states,  weather  conditions, 
oceans,  enemy  air  and  land  radars,  and 
more.  If  an  Orion  is  capable  of  processing 
if,  the  trainer  simulates  it. 

“We  can  make  It  as  hard  or  as  easy  as  we 
want  depending  on  the  crew’s  proficiency. 
It’s  realistic  and  demanding  training  that 
tests  an  aircrew’s  ability,”  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  effort  molds  an  air- 


Lt.  Cmdr.  Steve  S.  Turnbull  programs  the  P-3C 
Update  II  operational  flight  and  tactical  trainer 
with  one  of  eight  mission  scenarios  for  patrol 
crews  training. 


crew  into  a cohesive  unit  and  realistically 
simulates  the  various  conditions  they  could 
encounter  on  deployment. 

“Our  goal  is  to  make  this  training  as  real 
as  possible  for  the  squadrons  and  help 
them  prepare  before  deployment,”  said 
Turnbull.  “Most  squadrons  use  it  as  a cost- 
effective  means  for  building  up  their  air- 
crews in  preparation  for  an  operational 
readiness  evaluation.” 

While  the  patrol  wing  coordinates  the 
15-hour  day  training  schedule,  the 
Brunswick  detachment  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet’s  Fleet  Aviation  Specialized  Opera- 
tional Training  Group  maintains  and  mans 
the  tactical  trainer.  The  simulator  provides 
a substantial  saving  in  dollars  and  in  air- 
craft wear  and  tear.  Before  its  installation, 
Brunswick’s  P-3C  Update  II  aircrews  had 
to  fly  to  the  Naval  Air  Station  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  for  simulator  training  or  per- 
form on-board  training  during  operational 
and  training  flights. 


“Until  it  arrived,  training  was  very  ex- 
pensive. It  roughly  cost  $1,000  per  actual 
training  flight  hour  to  train  crews,”  said 
Turnbull.  “Now  everything  is  compressed 
into  four  solid  hours  of  training  on  sta- 
tion.” 

The  simulated  training  is  integrated  into 
a squadron’s  overall  training  program 
where  actual  experience  is  gained  through 
additional  training  flights  and  actual  opera- 
tional missions. 

A bronze  plaque  near  the  entrance  to  the 
“dog  house”  best  explains  its  purpose: 
“The  device  you  are  about  to  enter  costs 
you  and  other  American  taxpayers  6.4  mil- 
lion hard-earned  dollars.  That’s  cheap, 
however,  when  one  realizes  the  advantages 
gained  in  crew  integrity,  proficiency  and 
above  all— safety. 

“This  is  a sophisticated  example  of 
American  ingenuity  built  for  use  by  pro- 
fessionals.” 

—Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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Getting  Down  to 
the  Smallest  Detail 


Television  fans  may  associate  the  term 
“forensic  lab”  with  Jack  Klugman  as 
“Quincy”  hunched  over  a cadaver  or  on 
the  trail  of  a murderer.  However,  the 
chemists  with  the  Naval  Investigative 
Service  Forensic  Laboratory,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  are  on  a somewhat  different  trail. 

This  lab  and  other  NIS  forensic  labs 
have  the  job  of  detecting  and  certifying 
samples  of  evidence  seized  by  military  law 
enforcement  agents.  Such  evidence  is  used 
in  court  to  convict  users  and  traffickers  in 
illegal  substances. 

“About  90  percent  of  the  drugs  we  have 
seen  here  are  marijuana,”  said  Donald 
Chinn,  chief  chemist.  “The  next  category 
is  cocaine,  and  after  that  it’s  LSD. 


But  the  list  of  drugs  the  forensic  lab  can 
detect  doesn’t  stop  there.  Literally  any 
drug  from  the  common  aspirin  to  heroin 
can  be  verified  through  lab  tests. 

It  all  starts  when  an  NIS  agent  arrives  at 
the  lab  with  a substance  seized  in  a bust. 
As  he  steps  through  the  doorway,  televi- 
sion cameras  scan  the  entrance.  Once  the 
agent  identifies  himself,  he’s  escorted  to 
the  evidence  custodian,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  evidence,  tags  it  and  painstakingly 
documents  delivery. 

When  the  logging  is  completed,  the  cus- 
todian places  the  evidence  in  its  own  bin  in 
a locked  room  containing  other  collected 
materials— pipes  and  roach  clips,  tiny 
amounts  of  residue,  bags  of  pills.  The 


room  is  kept  locked  until  a chemist  puts 
the  substance  through  the  testing  phase. 

In  testing  evidence,  a chemist  may 
check  out  only  a snipping  no  bigger  than  a 
pinhead.  Even  so,  every  test  the  chemist 
makes  on  the  evidence  is  carefully  docu- 
mented, from  initial  checkout  with  the  cus- 
todian to  final  disposition.  An  error  or 
missed  step  in  the  documentation  process 
could  mean  the  difference  between  making 
or  breaking  a case. 

First,  the  chemist  examines  the  sub- 
stance under  a microscope.  If  it  is  mari- 
juana, it’ll  show  a characteristic  structural 
“signature” — tiny  spikes  poking  from  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  that  chemists  call  “bear 
claws.”  Other  drugs  such  as  amphetamines 
or  “speed”  show  crystalline  structures  and 
colors  peculiar  to  the  type  of  drug.  Each 
variety  of  drug  has  its  own  “fingerprint.” 
No  two  are  alike. 

The  next  step  is  a chemical  reaction  test. 
Here  the  chemist  places  the  bit  of  sub- 
stance in  a test  tube  and  adds  a drop  of 
chemical.  After  the  mixture  is  swirled 
around,  a bluish-colored  liquid  develops  in 
the  tube.  Then  a drop  of  chloroform  is 
added  and  settles  to  the  bottom.  The 
chemist  notes  that  the  top  portion  of  the 
liquid  is  still  blue,  but  the  solution  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  purple.  Only  mari- 
juana reacts  to  these  chemicals  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Nevertheless,  these  two  tests  may  not  be 
conclusive  enough  to  hold  up  in  court.  The 
chemist  runs  additional  samples  through 
spectrographic  analysis  in  which  the 
energy  wavelength  of  the  drug  is  measured 
against  known  data,  or  through  vapor  anal- 
ysis by  which  a small  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance is  burnt  inside  a piece  of  equipment 
that  prints  out  a signature  of  its  smoke. 


ALL  HANDS 


Samples  of  contraband  are  documented  by  the 
forensic  lab 's  evidence  custodian,  Al  Tagab 
(lower  left),  before  being  tested  by  a chemist, 
Phyllis  Quinn  (left),  or  examined  by  the  head 
chemist  Donald  Chinn  (below). 


Only  minute  amounts  of  the  drug  are 
necessary  for  the  tests— even  the  scraping 
from  the  inside  of  a pipe  can  be  identified 
with  certainty.  These  tests  are  highly  ac- 
curate and  acceptable  as  evidence. 

After  testing,  a chemist  may  be  called 
on  to  provide  expert  testimony  at  a trial. 
He  must  be  able  to  explain  every  step  of 
the  tests  in  language  that  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood. 

In  addition  to  certifying  evidence  sam- 
ples, the  NIS  forensic  lab  chemists  even- 
tually will  be  able  to  take  “fingerprints” 
from  specific  samples.  These  identifiable 
characteristics  would  be  used  by  law  en- 
forcement agents  to  track  drugs  to  their 
source. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  lab  was  established  to 
eliminate  delay  in  processing  evidence  in 
the  Pacific  area  and  to  provide  expert  wit- 
nesses in  the  local  area.  To  further  support 
Navy  drug  investigation,  other  NIS  foren- 
sic labs  have  been  established  in  San 
Diego,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Naples,  Italy. 

When  the  forensic  lab  opened  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  made  it 
clear  that  there’s  no  room  left  in  the  Navy 
for  drug  abuse. 

“This  lab  is  dedicated  to  the  problems 
that  can  be  cast  in  negative  terms.  The 
negativism  that  is  associated  with  drug  use 
and  abuse  does  not  have  to  be  rampant  in 
the  armed  forces.  . .we  must  alarm  our 
shipmates  with  the  intensity  of  our  fervor 
that  we  are  going  to  stamp  this  problem  out 
of  the  armed  service.  . . ” 

— Story  by  JOl  Charles  D.  Neal 
— Photos  by  PH2  Raymond  Head 
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Experiencing  Navy  duty  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  (1-r)  DKSN  Rita  Dew,  HM3  Vicki 
Dew  and  DKSN  Donna  Dew,  sisters  from  Brown’s  Valley,  Minn.,  who  continue  to  share 
common  experiences,  this  time  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  family.  Vicki  is  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Station  at  Anacostia,  while  Rita  and  Donna  serve  at  the  Personnel  Support 
Detachment  at  Crystal  City  in  nearby  Arlington,  Va. 


Keeping  Records  Is  a Snap 


This  summer,  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command  began  testing  a new  computer 
system  that  promises  to  revolutionize  ship- 
board record  keeping.  Dubbed  SNAP  II— 
Shipboard  Non-Tactical  ADP  Program— 
the  new  system  will  automate  the  laborious 
task  of  record  keeping. 

The  system  will  use  “off-the-shelf” 
computer  hardware  and  system  software. 
Application  software  to  perform  specific 
Navy  functions  is  being  developed  by 
Navy  computer  experts.  Initially,  this 
software  will  handle  records  for  main- 
tenance and  administration.  A word-proc- 
essing capability  also  will  be  provided. 
Later,  software  to  handle  supply,  finance, 
payroll,  leave  and  the  like  will  be  issued  to 
the  fleet. 

Almost  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  will 
benefit  in  some  way  from  the  quicker, 
more  accurate  service  SNAP  II  is  expected 
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to  provide.  Current  plans  call  for  installa- 
tion of  the  system  on  more  than  450  ships 
and  various  shore  sites. 

While  SNAP  II  will  automate  many 
functions,  storekeepers  and  yeomen  need 
not  worry  about  job  security.  The  system 
will  not  eliminate  people,  it  will  just  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  because  less  time 
will  be  spent  keeping  records.  That  means 
more  time  for  other  duties. 

Currently  there  are  representative  sys- 
tems on  about  20  ships,  including  de- 
stroyers and  frigates.  Some  of  these  sys- 
tems have  been  in  use  for  almost  two 
years,  and  this  prototype  experience  has 
been  favorable.  If  everything  goes  as 
planned,  installation  of  SNAP  II  will  begin 
in  January  1983.  It  will  take  about  six 
years  before  the  system  is  installed  on  all 
ships  and  shore  sites. 

— By  Tom  Gniech 


Ranger  Walk  Down 

Aboard  USS  Ranger  (CV  61)  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  comes  the  familiar  intro  over 
the  1MC  (public  address  system):  “Good 
morning  on  Ranger — this  is  the  officer  of 
the  deck.” 

The  crew  knows  what  to  expect,  yet 
judges  the  speaker  for  originality.  The 
OOD  continues:  “It’s  a lovely  morning. 
The  sun  is  rising  on  our  starboard  beam 
and  on  our  port  side  is  the  Spruance- class 
destroyer  USS  Paul  F.  Foster  (DD  964). 
I’d  like  to  invite  you  up  to  the  flight  deck 
to  share  these  sights  and  participate  in  the 
first  FOD  walk  down  of  the  morning.” 

Sailors  may  chuckle  at  the  OOD’s  hu- 
morous and  picturesque  approach  to  the 
impending  walk  down,  but  they  head  for 
the  flight  deck  knowing  that  prevention  of 
foreign  object  damage  is  far  from  funny. 

FOD  prevention  isn’t  taken  lightly  by 
Ranger.  The  idea  is  to  scour  the  deck  for 
anything  not  tied  down  that  could  be 
sucked  into  a jet  intake.  Anything  ab- 
sorbed by  an  engine  could  result  in  a tragic 
loss  of  life  and,  at  the  very  least,  could 
cause  major  damage  to  an  expensive 
power  plant. 

For  100  consecutive  days,  Rangermen 
and  bluejackets  of  Carrier  Air  Wing  Two 
have  responded  to  the  safety  challenge. 
Gathering  at  Ranger's  bow,  they  form  into 
a series  of  human  lines  walking  aft,  metic- 
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ulously  inspecting  more  than  150,000 
square  feet  of  non-skid  decking  and  pad- 
eyes,  collecting  anything  not  attached. 

Ranger's  air  boss,  Commander  Jon 
Dekker,  is  the  caretaker  for  the  1,071 -foot 
flight  deck  and  “choreographer”  for  all 
walk  down  evolutions.  “You  just  don’t 
have  100  days  FOD  free  without  a 
successful  safety  program,”  he  said,  “and 
you  can’t  have  a successful  program 
without  a super  team  effort.” 

“During  this  period,  only  six  engines 
were  requisitioned  by  the  air  wing — a 70 
percent  reduction  over  the  first  month  of 
our  last  deployment,”  said  Commander  A1 
Rossiter,  aircraft  intermediate  maintenance 
department  head.  “In  addition  to  the  sav- 
ings in  man-hours  required  to  repair  these 
engines,  this  reduction  means  that  we  have 
more  engines  in  our  on-board  pool  to  meet 
future  squadron  requirements.” 

In  fact,  Rossiter’s  department  was 
awarded  the  Commander  Naval  Air  Force, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Battle  “E”  recently 
which  signified  them  as  the  most  efficient 
aircraft  intermediate  maintenance  depart- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

— Story  by  Ensign  C.  T.  Cullen 
— Photo  by  PH2  Jeff  Ray 

It’s  more  than  a casual  stroll  when  USS  Ranger 
(CV  61)  crew  members  participate  in  the  ship  !s 
foreign  object  damage  prevention  program 
(FOD).  This  particular  walk  down  marks  the 
100th  day  Ranger’s  aircraft  engines  have  been 
clear  of  FOD. 


Chuting  Stars.  Exiting  a U.S.  Marine  CFM6  helicopter  at  12,500  feet  over  Fort  Story, 
Va.,  the  Navy  Parachuting  Team  (east),  practices  a free-fall  routine.  Falling  at  a rate  of 
120  mph,  the  chutists  fell  for  71  seconds  to  2,500  feet  before  opening  their  parachutes. 

Photo  by  EN2  Steve  Westling 


Mail-order  Uniforms 

Active  duty,  reserve  and  NROTC  people 
can  now  order  Navy  uniform  items  and 
accessories  through  four  mail-order  facili- 
ties. The  mail-order  system  supplements 
uniform  shops  at  small  Navy  Exchanges 
where  lack  of  space  has  allowed  only  the 
most  essential  items  to  be  stocked. 

Each  mail-order  facility  provides  uni- 
form items  for  a specific  category  of  Navy 
people.  These  facilities  are: 

Enlisted  Mens  ’ Uniforms 

Supply  Department,  Mail  Out  Center 
Building  1312  NTC 
Naval  Administrative  Command 
Great  Lakes,  111.  60088 
Enlisted  Womens  ’ Uniforms 
Clothing  Officer 
NTC  45 

Naval  Administrative  Command 
Orlando,  Fla.  32813 


Officers  & CPOs  (men  & women) 
Norfolk  Uniform  Mail  Order  Center 
PO  Box  15065 
Norfolk,  Va.  23511 
Made-to-Order  Uniforms 
( officers  & CPOs ) 

Naval  Uniform  Shop 
Fort  Wadsworth 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305 
Prices  and  ordering  information  are 
specified  in  the  clothing  price  list  for 
enlisted  men  and  women  (NAVRESSO 
Publication  90).  For  officers  and  CPOs, 
ordering  and  price  information  is  listed  in 
NAVRESSO  Publication  69.  These  forms 
are  available  at  all  NEXs  and  Navy  supply 
offices  or  may  be  ordered  by  writing  to: 
Navy  Uniform  Division  (NUD) 

Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office 

Fort  Wadsworth 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305 
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Around  the  World  Orion 


A P-3  Orion  aircraft  from  the  Pacific 
Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu,  Calif., 
completed  an  around-the-world  trip  in  80 
hours  total  flying  time.  The  14-day  mis- 
sion was  in  support  of  Harpoon  missile 
training  exercises  for  Seventh  Fleet  units 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Designated  “Bloodhound  36,”  this 
Point  Mugu  P-3  is  outfitted  to  provide  the 
range  safety,  tracking  instrumentation  and 
missile  termination  systems  for  “live” 
firing  of  the  Harpoon  missile.  It  is  flown 
by  a crew  assigned  to  the  Range  Aircraft 
Support  Division. 

The  historic  trip  began  with  an  8 a.m. 
departure  on  March  4 from  Point  Mugu 
and  proceeded  east  via  Naval  Air  Station 
Brunswick,  Maine;  Naval  Station  Rota, 


Spain;  Athens,  Greece;  Nairobi,  Kenya; 
and  Diego  Garcia,  the  Indian  Ocean  island 
which  would  be  the  staging  area  for  the 
fleet  exercises. 

A foot  of  snow  in  Maine  wasn’t  exactly 
a pleasant  opener  for  the  flight,  but  it  soon 
changed  into  warm  sunshine  at  Rota, 
Spain.  A cool  rain  in  Athens  didn’t  keep 
the  crew  from  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
Acropolis — a highlight  of  the  stopover  in 
Greece.  After  crossing  the  Mediterranean, 
the  P-3  continued  over  the  Nile  River, 
crossing  Egypt  and  Sudan  to  arrive  at 
Nairobi  about  sundown.  Early  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  crew  went  on  a half-day  photo 
safari  at  the  Kenya  National  Wild  Animal 
Park  before  continuing  the  flight  to  Diego 
Garcia. 


The  morning  after  arrival  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia, several  crew  members  boarded  the  air- 
craft carrier  USS  Constellation  (CV  64)  to 
brief  the  commander  of  the  carrier  group 
and  the  assigned  squadrons  on  the  sched- 
uled Harpoon  firings.  Two  of  the  next 
three  days  were  spent  flying  in  support  of 
the  fleet  training  exercises. 

With  their  mission  completed,  the  crew 
flew  the  P-3  to  Bangkok,  Thailand,  paus- 
ing for  a brief  rest  and  then  went  on  to 
NAS  Cubi  Point,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, where  pre-arranged  maintenance 
was  performed  on  the  aircraft. 
“Bloodhound  36”  continued  on  to  NAS 
Agana,  Guam,  and  NAS  Barbers  Point, 
Hawaii. 

“A  full  day’s  rest  in  Hawaii  before 
winging  home  was  appreciated  by  all 
hands,”  said  aircraft  commander  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Richard  Timm.  “We  flew 
12  flights  in  15  days  and  accumulated  80 
hours  of  flight  time.” 

Tired  but  happy  to  be  home  again  in 
Point  Mugu,  crew  members  felt  a sense  of 
accomplishment  in  having  completed  a 
successful  mission. 

“There’s  a certain  pride  in  being  part  of 
PMTC  and  being  able  to  support  the  fleet 
here  on  the  range  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,”  Timm  said. 

“As  they  say  in  the  Navy  recruiting 
posters,”  he  added,  “ ‘It’s  more  than  a 
job — it’s  an  adventure’ — especially  when 
we  fly  around  the  world.” 
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The  Lieutenants  Rios 

Cultural  differences  between  people  can 
sometimes  lead  to  misunderstanding  and 
alienation.  But  overcoming  those  dif- 
ferences can  sometimes  create  tight  bonds 
of  friendship.  U.S.  Navy  Lieutenant  Pat 
Rios  and  Spanish  navy  Lieutenant  Fran- 
cisco Rios  went  a step  beyond  friendship. 
They  got  married. 

Pat  and  Francisco  met  during  their  first 
tours  of  duty  in  Rota,  Spain.  As  an  ensign 
in  1976  Pat  was  assigned  to  Naval  Station 


Li  Francisco  Rios  and  Li.  Pat  Rios  in  front  of  a 
Harrier  jet  in  Rota. 


Rota  as  the  educational  services  officer. 
She  met  Francisco  at  a club  where  Spanish 
and  American  officers  gather  each  week 
during  off-duty  hours. 

“The  club  offers  an  excellent  way  for 
Spanish  and  American  officers  to  learn 
more  about  each  other’s  culture  while  en- 
joying a pleasant  social  situation,”  Pat 
said. 

After  their  initial  meeting,  Pat  and  Fran- 
cisco began  dating.  “I  was  trying  to  learn 
Spanish,  and  Francisco  was  trying  to  per- 
fect his  English.  We  agreed  that  when  we 
dated,  I would  speak  only  Spanish  and  he 
would  speak  only  English,”  Pat  said. 

After  dating  for  about  six  months,  Fran- 
cisco left  Rota  for  flight  school  in  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  and  Pat  was  transferred  to  San 
Diego. 

“Although  we  were  separated,”  Pat 
said,  “we  stayed  in  touch.  We  probably 
spent  half  our  paychecks  on  telephone 
bills.  We  finally  decided  to  get  married.” 


Pat  and  Francisco  were  married  in  1977 
at  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Pat  then  returned  to  San  Diego,  and  Fran- 
cisco returned  to  flight  school. 

Francisco  went  on  to  advanced  flight 
school  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  where  he  completed  his  training 
and  earned  aviator’s  wings.  Francisco  was 
then  reassigned  to  the  Spanish  Eighth  Har- 
rier Squadron  in  Rota. 

Pat  was  also  reassigned  to  Rota  after  her 
tour  in  San  Diego.  Before  instructing  the 
Leadership  Management  Education  and 
Training  courses  for  division  officers  at 
Rota’s  Human  Resource  Management  De- 
tachment, Pat  was  protocol  and  station  ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The  Rios  have  a 3-year-old  son,  Carlos, 
bom  in  Rota  in  September  1979. 

— Photos  by  PH3  Kim  Arrington 

The  Rios  at  home  with  their  3-year-old  son, 

Carlos. 
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No  Wrecker's  Yard 
for  Vogelgesang, 

Steinaker 


Two  of  the  last  remaining  FRAM  I 
destroyers,  USS  Vogelgesang  (DD  862) 
and  USS  Steinaker  (DD  863),  were 
decommissioned  and  transferred  recently 
to  the  Mexican  Navy  at  Newport.  R.I. 

Both  were  Gearing-class  destroyers, 
built  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at 
Staten  Island,  N Y Vogelgesang  was 
commissioned  on  April  28,  1945,  and 
Steinaker  on  May  26,  1945  The  transfer 


ceremonies  in  Newport  were  attended  by 
relatives  of  the  ships’  namesakes:  Rear 
Admiral  Carl  Theodore  Vogelgesang,  who 
died  in  1927,  was  a commander  of  a bat- 
tleship division  and  founder  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Mission  to  Brazil;  Marine  Private 
First  Class  Donald  B.  Steinaker  was  killed 
on  Guadalcanal  in  1942,  while  defending 
his  post  against  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Japanese  attackers. 


Ships  of  this  type  were  the  mainstay  of 
the  destroyer  Navy  for  almost  30  years.  In 
the  early  ’60s,  they  were  upgraded  under 
the  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization 
Program.  On  each  ship,  one  gun  mount 
was  removed;  added  were  sophisticated 
anti-submarine  torpedo  tubes  and  an  anti- 
submarine rocket  (ASROC)  system. 
Rounding  out  the  new  package  was  the 
AN/SQS-23  Sonar  system. 

These  capabilities,  combined  with  the 
two  5-inch/38-caliber  gun  mounts,  made 
Vogelgesang  and  Steinaker  two  of  the  most 
versatile  ships  in  the  Navy.  In  the  early 
’70s,  both  ships  were  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force. 

In  February  of  this  year,  37  years  after 
their  commissionings,  their  service  came 
to  an  end.  The  ceremony  was  unique  in  its 
tradition  and  occurrence— the  simulta- 
neous decommissioning  and  transfer  of 
sister  ships  to  a foreign  government. 

As  with  all  naval  evolutions,  planning 
was  essential.  First  consideration  was  the 
crews.  In  October,  Newport-based 
Vogelgesang  established  a career  counselor 
hot  line  and  sent  a three-man  team  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  detailers.  Commander  Bruce 
Rossing,  executive  officer  and  team 
leader,  said,  “In  retrospect,  our  decision  to 

BMC(SW)  William  A.  Sawyer  and  his  Mexican 
counterpart  watch  a Mexican  sailor  paint  out 
Vogelgesang ’s  name.  Right:  An  emotional  mo- 
ment for  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  navies  as  Vo- 
gelgesang’s  colors  are  lowered  for  the  last  time. 
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deal  for  orders  in  Washington  was  well 
founded.  We  arrived  just  as  the  new 
requisition  hit  the  street,  and  by 
coordinating  with  the  decommissioning 
desk  we  were  able  to  get  orders  for  most  of 
the  crew  on  the  first  day. 

“Before  the  trip,  we  helped  every  man 
fill  out  duty  preference  sheets,  ensuring 
that  their  choices  were  sensible,  career 
enhancing  and  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  sea/ shore  tours.  We  took  one 
sheet  for  each  man  to  Washington;  the 
other  sheet  was  kept  at  the  fingertips  of  the 
chief  petty  officer  who  manned  the  hot  line 
back  on  Vogelgesang. 

“When  we  were  unable  to  get  exactly 
what  a crewman  desired,”  Rossing  said, 
“we  called  the  man  involved  and  worked 
the  problem  out  with  the  detailer  on  the 
spot.  I estimate  that  we  were  able  to  attain 
a 95  percent  happiness  factor  regarding  the 
crew  and  their  new  duty  assignments.  I 

Right:  Mexican  crewmen  wait  to  board  their 
new  ships.  Below:  Admiral  Harry  D.  Train  II, 
then  Commander  in  Chief  Atlantic  Fleet,  ar- 
rives for  the  transfer  ceremony. 


strongly  recommend  to  any  ship  facing  a 
decommissioning  that  they  send  a team 
directly  to  Washington.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  decrewing  began. 
Vogelgesang' s stand  down  for  decommis- 


sioning began  Dec.  11,  1981.  By  that 
time,  the  ship  was  down  to  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  normal  176-man  complement. 
Steinaker,  homeported  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
did  not  begin  stand  down  until  after  arrival 
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in  Newport  in  January.  On  the  date  of  de- 
commissioning, each  of  the  two  ships  had 
approximately  80  men  aboard. 

Then  the  Mexican  sailors  needed  to  be 
considered.  The  first  contingent, 
consisting  of  prospective  commanding 
officers  and  25  supervisory  people  for 
each  ship,  arrived  at  the  end  of  January. 
Berthing,  messing  and  cultural  integration 
had  to  be  planned  for  and  provided. 
Despite  the  fact  that  both  the  Americans 
and  Mexicans  incorrectly  anticipated  that 
the  other  group  would  contain  numerous 
bilingual  people,  everyone  got  along  well. 
The  Mexicans  were  professionals  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Americans  were 
confident  that  their  ships  were  in  good 
hands. 

More  Mexicans  arrived  in  February,  and 
each  ship  essentially  had  two  crews.  The 
Mexican  sailors  worked  side-by-side  with 
the  Americans,  performing  preservation, 
training  and  rehearsals  for  the  decommis- 
sioning and  transfer. 

As  the  day  drew  near,  ceremonial 
aspects  became  paramount.  But  guest  lists, 
parking,  receptions,  honors  to  be  rendered 
to  dignitaries,  seating  arrangements, 
programs  and  the  schedules  of  events  were 
eventually  worked  out. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  2 p.m.  on 
Feb.  24  under  overcast  skies — a cold  wind 
cut  across  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Mexican 
crews  waited  in  ranks  on  the  pier  as  the 
guests  arrived.  The  ships,  moored  next  to 
each  other,  had  a brow  linking  their  two 
helicopter  flight  decks  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place.  White-gloved  officers 
and  chief  petty  officers  escorted  guests  to 
the  seating  area  on  the  combined  flight 
decks  while  the  two  commanding  officers 
waited  on  Vogelgesang' s fantail  to  greet  the 
VIPs. 

Commander  Edwin  P Nicholson  of 
Vogelgesang  and  Commander  Richard  E. 
Seaman  of  Steinaker  welcomed  the  guest 
speaker.  Admiral  Harry  D.  Train  II, 


Top  left:  Quetzalcoatl ’s  executive  officer  leads 
his  crew  aboard.  Top  right:  Admiral  Miguel 
Gomez  Ortega,  General  Commander  of  the 
Mexican  Navy,  at  a reception  following  the 
transfer  ceremony.  Left:  USS  Vogelgesang  (DD 
862)  and  USS  Steinaker  (DD  863)  berthed  at 
the  Navy  Fleet  Pier,  Newport,  R.I.  Right:  The 
Mexican  ensign  is  raised  over  Quetzalcoatl,  for- 
merly USS  Vogelgesang. 


Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  the  ranking  Mexican,  Admiral  Miguel 
Gomez  Ortega,  General  Commander  of 
the  Mexican  Navy. 

Also  present  were  Werner  Steinaker  of 
Watertown,  N.Y. , brother  of  PFC 
Steinaker,  and  Mrs.  Zenaide  Vogelgesang 
Bradley  of  Whitefield,  N.H.,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Vogelgesang.  Mrs.  Bradley  had 
christened  Vogelgesang  in  1945.  This  day, 
almost  37  years  later,  she  sat  in  the  front 
row,  huddled  in  a Navy  blanket,  as  were 
most  of  the  guests. 

Shortly,  Nicholson  strode  to  the 
podium.  Vogelgesang  was  to  be  decom- 
missioned first.  After  brief  remarks  to  the 
audience  and  to  his  crew  standing  in  ranks 
on  the  flight  deck,  he  turned  to  Allen, 
saluted,  and  said,  “Commodore,  I am 
ready  to  decommission  Vogelgesang."  He 
ordered  the  executive  officer  to  “Haul 
down  the  commission  pennant  and 
colors”— the  bugler  from  the  Northeastern 


Navy  Band  sounded  “Retreat,”  and  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  lowered  for 
the  last  time  on  Vogelgesang. 

Then,  to  the  strains  of  “Anchors 
Aweigh,”  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
the  quarterdeck  watch,  marched  smartly 
off  the  ship  and  assembled  on  the  pier  next 
to  the  Mexicans.  Steinaker  was  then  de- 
commissioned in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Now  the  ceremony  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  orders  to  “Set  the  watch” 
and  “Man  the  ships”  were  given.  Mexican 
sailors  relieved  the  watches  on  both  ships, 
and  the  new  crews  boarded  their  ships. 
The  Mexican  colors  were  raised  and  USS 
Vogelgesang  and  USS  Steinaker  passed 
into  U.S.  naval  history.  They  were  now  the 
Mexican  Navy  destroyers  Quetzalcoatl 
and  Netzahualcoyotl. 

— Story  by  ETC(SW)  Michael  J.  Heyden 
— Photos  by  ET1  (SW)  Bruce  Clark,  Nancy 
Groenert  and  ETC  (SW)  Heyden 
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The  din  invades  the  dark  hallway  like  a 
jet  engine  in  a chapel.  It’s  the  sound  of 
metal  garbage  cans  rolling,  bouncing 
along  the  polished  stone  floors.  Suddenly 
the  racket  stops,  and  a voice  like  gravel  in 
a cement  grinder  shouts,  “ALL  RIGHT, 
boys  and  girls.  It’s  time  to  get  up  and  GET 
ON  LINE.  QUICKLY,  QUICKLY, 
QUICKLY— MOVE,  MOVE,  MOVE!” 
And  so  it  begins.  Fourteen  weeks  of 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School.  Four- 
teen weeks  that  will  turn  civilian  men  and 
women  into  some  of  the  most  highly  moti- 
vated junior  naval  officers  in  the  world. 
“Down!” 

“DISCIPLINE,  SIR!” 

“Up!” 

MOTIVATION,  SIR!” 

“Down!” 

DISCIPLINE,  SIR!” 

“Up!” 

“MOTIVATION,  SIR!” 

Push-ups.  Leg  lifts.  PT.  The  chorus  of 
voices  in  the  predawn  darkness  marks  the 
beginning.  The  first  of  five  days  in  “Poop- 
ieville,”  the  first  five  days  of  learning  how 
to  be  a naval  officer. 

The  drill  instructor  continues  to  shout, 
but  with  the  breaking  day  comes  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  noise:  aircraft  engines  as 
flight  ops  begin  at  nearby  Sherman  Field. 
A T-2  zooms  overhead.  “Man,  that’s  why 
I’m  here,”  whispers  an  out-of-breath  can- 
didate. “That’s  what  I wanna’  do.” 

The  Navy’s  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
School  is  located  at  Naval  Air  Station  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  Unlike  its  counterpart— 


Officer  Candidate  School  in  Newport, 
R.I.— AOCS  produces  naval  officers  with 
discipline  in  aviation  instead  of  shipboard 
fields.  Aviation  officer  candidates  learn 
the  same  naval  and  leadership  subjects 
taught  at  Newport,  but  instead  of  learning 
about  ship  propulsion  plants,  they  learn 
about  aircraft  engines;  instead  of  ship  navi- 
gation, they  get  aviation  navigation;  and 
rather  than  shipboard  damage  control,  they 
are  taught  aerodynamics.  The  final  prod- 
uct is  the  same  though:  After  14  weeks, 
successful  candidates  graduate  and  are 
commissioned  ensigns  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

AOCS  is  not  easy,  and,  as  a result,  the 
key  to  success  in  the  program  is  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  excel.  A college  de- 
gree is  the  basic  requirement  for  accept- 
ance into  the  training,  but  applicants  must 
also  pass  a battery  of  demanding  physical 
and  psychological  tests.  Applicants  must 
be  physically  qualified  to  fly  aircraft,  and 
many  candidates  who  don’t  make  it 
through  training  are  usually  dropped  from 
the  program  because  they  are  not  physi- 
cally qualified— NPQed  in  AOCS  jargon. 

The  school’s  academic  curriculum  is  ex- 
tremely challenging  and,  coupled  with  the 
rugged  physical  training,  keeps  AOCs 
busy  from  predawn  to  well  after  taps — in 
some  cases.  But  the  stringent  requirements 
are  not  without  reason.  Following  their 
commissioning,  the  former  AOCs  con- 
tinue their  aviation  training  in  a variety  of 
fields  including  pilot  training,  naval  flight 
officer,  air  intelligence  and  aviation  main- 
tenance officer  training. 


“Belly!  . . . On  your  bellies!” 

More  push-ups. 

“Don’t  anticipate  me,  candidates.  Don’t 
you  dare  anticipate  me!”  shouts  the  voice 
in  the  Smokey  Bear  hat. 

Poopy  week,  the  candidates’  term  for 
the  first  week  of  AOCS,  begins  dark  and 
early  at  5 a.m.  on  Monday  when  the 
poopies  meet  their  drill  instructor,  the 
Marine  non-commissioned  officer  who 


A sign  outside  the  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
School  (below)  reminds  students  of  their 
importance.  Candidate  John  P.  Gombar  (right) 
agonizes  through  a push-up  as  he  screams 


“MOTIVATION  SIR.” 


through 
these  poors 

WALK 

THE  ll’TLRE 
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Marine  drill  instructors 
like  Gunnery  Sgt.  J. 
Campos  (right)  waste  no 
time  telling  candidates 
about  the  military  way  of 
life.  Class  20-82  (below) 
lines  up  “thumbs  to  the 
front  ’’for  their  first 
breakfast  in  the  Navy. 


will  guide  them  through  their  14  weeks  of 
training.  For  some,  it’s  their  first  contact 
with  military  life. 

The  first  day  begins  in  a daze.  PT, 
breakfast,  more  PT,  then  haircuts.  Hair- 
cuts— the  stripping  away  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  civilian  identity,  the  beginning  of  a 
military  lifestyle,  and  the  making  of  a 
naval  officer.  A mad  dash  from  the  bar- 
ber’s chair  to  the  formation  outside.  All  the 
while  the  DI  presses,  yells,  cajoles.  “Feet 
at  45-degree  angles.  Keep  your  thumbnails 
to  the  FRONT!” 

The  short  march  to  the  uniform  shop 
does  not  go  well.  The  class  is  having  diffi- 


culty halting  in  unison. 

“It’s  ‘step  together,  freeze,  sir,’  candi- 
dates,” shouts  the  DI. 

“YES  SIR!”  comes  the  group  reply. 

“Try  it  again,  candidates!” 

“YES  SIR!” 

Another  try  and  another  failure.  More 
PT,  this  time  jumping  jacks  to  the  cadence 
of  “Only  the  strong  survive,  sir.  Only  the 
strong  survive.” 

After  several  tries,  the  class  finally 
reaches  the  uniform  shop,  and  the  DI  turns 
his  poopies  over  to  candidate  officers, 
AOCs  in  their  final  week  of  training  who 
act  as  the  regiment’s  administrators.  The 


candidate  officers  are  less  vocal  than  the 
DI;  they’ve  been  poopies  too.  They  re- 
member. 

Once  inside,  it  takes  awhile  before  the 
poopies  realize  they  can  talk  to  one 
another.  Hands  rub  newly  cropped  heads; 
uniform  shirts  are  donned;  combination 
caps  are  carefully  examined.  Then, 
quietly,  words  are  exchanged. 
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The  first  days  are  the  most 
traumatic  as  candidates  break  old 
habits  and  gel  new  hairstyles. 
Candidate  Randal  G.  Smith  I left) 
gets  adjusted  to  his  AOCS 
haircut.  Candidate  Rene  M. 

Marin 's  helmet  (below)  shifts  over 
his  eyes  as  he  snaps  to  attention. 


“Man,  how  many  push-ups  have  we 
done  so  far?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Hang  on.  Just  try  to 
make  it  through  lunch  time.” 

Near  the  stacks  of  shoe  boxes,  three  can- 
didates practice.  “Step  together,  freeze,  sir. 
Step  together— no  it’s  like  this,”  and  one 
demonstrates,  colliding  into  the  rear  of 
another.  Muffled  laughter. 


“Whatever  you  do,  don’t  laugh  out 
there,  man.  It  really  tees  him  off  if  you 
even  smile.” 

The  rest  of  the  day  passes  quickly.  ID 
cards,  lunch,  instructions  on  how  to  stow 
uniforms.  The  DI  teaches,  rehearses  and 
admonishes  his  poopies,  watching  their 
every  move  and  demanding  perfection. 
The  choruses  of  “YES  SIR!”  can  be  heard 


echoing  throughout  the  area. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  training  may  seem 
harsh,  but  candidates  can  DOR-drop  on  re- 
quest—at  any  time  during  the  training, 
usually  with  no  obligation.  But  despite  the 
pace  and  the  demands,  most  candidates 
make  it  through  the  training  and  find 
AOCS  a challenging  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience. 
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“Attention  to  detail,  that’s  what  we’re 
trying  to  teach,”  said  Commander  Mike 
Scully,  director  of  AOCS.  “I  don’t  care 
what  it  is,  there’s  a procedure  for  it — an 
orchestrated  movement  they  must  learn. 
Attention  to  detail. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  give  them 
the  mental  discipline  they  need  for  naval 
aviation— to  be  aware  of  procedure,  proce- 
dure, procedure,”  he  said.  “When  that 
warning  light  comes  on  in  the  airplane, 
you  have  a set  of  procedures  to  go  through. 
We  start  with  this.  We  start  with  making  a 
big  deal  out  of  a little  thread  hanging  from 
the  uniform — an  Irish  pennant — because 
they  didn’t  have  the  attention  to  detail  to 
check  it.” 

Attention  to  detail  permeates  every  facet 
of  life  at  AOCS;  lockers  are  arranged  a 
certain  way,  drinking  glasses  are  placed  on 
dining  trays  in  a specific  pattern,  and  when 
leaving  an  office,  candidates  must  turn  to 
the  right  not  the  left.  All  this  may  seem 
trivial,  but  it  is  this  attention  to  detail  that 
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Cmdr.  Mike  Scully  (opposite  page,  bottom) 
stresses  that  discipline  and  procedure  are  key 
words  in  the  life  of  a candidate  and  Navy  aviator. 
Gunnery  Sgt.  J.  Campos  (opposite  page,  top)  tells 
Candidate  Robert  D.  Muro  to  speak  louder  during 
an  RLP  inspection.  Candidate  R.P  Hajek  (left) 
learns  that  little  is  missed  during  an  inspection. 
Members  of  class  1 6-82  (below)  do  push-ups 
because  of  poor  performance  during  inspection. 


„ could  ultimately  save  an  aviator’s  life. 

Five  days  are  spent  in  Poopieville;  five 
days  and  a crash  course  in  military  life.  On 

• the  fifth  day,  poopies  are  outposted — they 
move  from  Poopieville  into  one  of  the  two 

’ battalions’  spaces.  Their  olive  drab  uni- 
forms  are  left  behind,  replaced  by  the 
working  khaki  uniforms  of  naval  officers. 
The  candidates  are  now  full-fledged  mem- 

• bers  of  the  regiment,  and  the  training  be- 
gins to  take  a slightly  different  tack.  As  the 
weeks  go  by  the  emphasis  moves  toward 
academics.  The  DI  remains  an  ever- 
present entity,  though,  and  he  continues  to 
demand  perfection  in  military  procedures. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  in  an 
AOC’s  initial  training  is  passing  a room, 
locker  and  personnel  inspection — RLP  for 
. short.  Until  a class  passes  an  RLP,  the  can- 
didates are  “unsecured”  and  easily  spotted 
by  the  absence  of  colored  tape  on  the  ends 
of  their  name  tags.  Unsecured  classes  can- 
not march  anywhere  unless  escorted  by 
their  DI,  a candidate  officer  or  their  class 
( officer — the  commissioned  officer,  usually 
a lieutenant,  responsible  for  the  class.  “Se- 
cured” classes  sport  yellow  or  blue  tape  on 
their  name  tags,  can  talk  in  the  dining  hall, 
relax  at  the  AOC  club  and  leave  the  base 
when  their  extra  military  instruction  is 
, worked  off.  The  first  chance  at  passing  an 
RLP  comes  during  the  fourth  week,  and  it 
is  an  unforgettable  experience. 

If  one  DI  is  demanding,  four  DIs  are 
four  times  as  demanding.  During  an  RLP, 
four  DIs  and  three  class  officers  inspect  a 
class. 

“How  many  items  are  in  this  shaving 
kit,  candidate?” 


“Eight,  sir!” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes  sir!” 

“Let’s  count  ’em,  candidate.” 

A few  feet  away  another  DI  inspects  a 
locker.  “Would  you  wear  this  shirt  in  an 
inspection,  candidate?  Would  you?” 

“No  sir!” 

“Good,  because  it  looks  terrible!” 

The  class  officer  quietly  talks  with 
another  candidate.  “You’ve  got  a smiley 
on  your  cap,  here,”  he  said,  as  he  shows 
the  AOC  how  to  correct  the  slipped  web- 
bing. “Tuck  your  shirt  in  this  way.” 

Across  the  room  yet  another  DI  is  in- 
specting underwear.  “What  size  is  this 
supposed  to  be  folded,  candidate?” 

“Six  inches,  sir!” 


“Well,  is  it?” 

“Yes  sir!” 

“Well,  I measure  6]U  inches,  candi- 
date!” 

“Sir  . . . it’s  close,  sir!” 

“Now  son,  if  you  were  flying  from 
Miramar,  Calif.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
you  were  one  degree  off,  now  just  where 
do  you  think  you’d  end  up?  What  do  you 
mean,  ‘close.’  REDO  IT!” 

Passing  an  RLP  is  a big  hurdle  and,  once 
done,  all  other  things  seem  to  fall  into 
place.  This  doesn’t  mean  the  military 
training  is  any  easier;  a class  can  always 
lose  its  tapes— become  unsecured— at  any 
one  of  the  remaining  inspections.  But  it 
takes  cohesiveness  and  teamwork  to  pass 
an  RLP,  the  same  teamwork  it  takes  to  be 
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successful  in  the  Navy. 

AOCs  receive  several  types  of  training 
geared  specifically  to  the  aviation  fields: 
pressure  chamber  tests  and  training;  ejec- 
tion seat  training;  deep-water  environmen- 
tal survival  training;  parasailing;  and  how 
to  leave  a helicopter  downed  in  water— 
uncharitably  called  the  “helo  dunker,”  a 
sort  of  second  cousin  to  the  Delbert  dunker 
they  will  try  in  later  flight  training.  The 
favorite,  by  far,  is  parasailing. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  staff  from 
the  survival  school,  candidates  can  expe- 
rience the  thrill  of  a simulated  parachute 
jump.  Dressed  in  flight  suits,  jump  boots 
and  football  helmets,  and  outfitted  with  a 
special  harness  and  parasail,  candidates 
are  towed  aloft  and  then  allowed  to  float 
back  to  earth,  almost  like  a real  parachute 
jump.  During  the  training,  the  AOCs  learn 
the  proper  way  to  land,  how  to  maneuver 
the  chute  to  control  their  landing  and  how 
to  gather  up  the  chute  once  on  the  ground. 

“It  was  GREAT!”  said  Aviation  Officer 
Candidate  Morgan  Hammac.  “Can  I do  it 
again?” 

“Only  if  you  re-enlist,”  comes  the  reply. 

Parasailing  comes  toward  the  end  of  the 
14-week  session.  By  this  time,  the  pres- 


sure is  somewhat  reduced.  Most  candi- 
dates have  completed  “the  big  three”— 
navigation,  engineering  and  aero- 
dynamics—and  are  looking  forward  to 
their  commissioning  and  further  aviation 
training.  As  the  AOC  training  draws  to  a 
close,  candidates  are  eager  to  share  stories 
about  their  experiences. 

“When  I first  heard  my  DI,  I thought  he 
was  a raving  lunatic,”  said  Hammac  with 
a grin.  “You  can’t  do  anything  right,  and 
they  yell  at  you  for  anything  from  walking 
to  scratching  your  head.  You  can’t  even  lay 
on  the  ground  and  sweat  right,”  he  said, 
still  smiling. 

“I  didn’t  see  the  DI’s  face  for  two 
weeks,”  said  AOC  R.P.  Hajek,  laughing. 
“If  they  catch  you  looking  at  them,  you 
PT.” 

“And  I remember  the  time  some  lieuten- 
ant asked  us  why  we  joined  the  Navy  and 
no  one  really  knew,”  said  another  candi- 
date, laughing  harder. 

“I  always  wanted  to  fly,”  said  AOC 
George  Koban.  “AOCS  is  challenging, 
extremely  challenging  academically  and 
physically.  This  kind  of  training  is  defin- 
itely necessary.” 

“The  whole  adjustment  to  the  military 


lifestyle  was  the  most  difficult,”  said  AOC 
Brian  Reidy.  “It  takes  a little  getting  used 
to  the  whole  lifestyle,  but  no  one  thing  in 
particular  is  really  bad.  There  have  been  a 
lot  of  feelings  of  real  achievement  and 
satisfaction— of  really  having  accom- 
plished something  positive.  It’s  been  good. 
At  the  beginning  there  are  times  when  you 
say  ‘God,  this  is  unbelievable,’  but  every- 
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During  the  last  half  of  the  school,  the  instruction 
becomes  more  technical.  The  "helo  dunker”  (far 
left)  teaches  candidates  how  to  evacuate  in  a safe 
and  orderly  manner  (bottom  center ) from  a 
helicopter  that  has  gone  down  in  water. 

Candidate  Fernando  Villanueva  (below)  pulls  the 
handle  that  will  send  him  straight  up  in  an 
ejection  seat  simulator.  Teamwork  is  always 
evident  whether  the  class  is  studying  for  exams  or 
running  for  exercise  (top  center). 


. thing  has  a purpose.” 

“Toward  the  end,  you  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  you’re  glad  you  went 
through  it,”  added  Hammac.  “And  you 
start  seeing  the  need  for  all  this,  which  is 
surprising  because  I thought  I could  never 
find  a justification  for  some  of  this  stuff,” 
he  said  with  a laugh.  “But  my  life  is  worth 
it.” 
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Class  10-82  (right)  takes  the  oath  of  commission 
from  Capt.  R.L.  Rasmussen,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Naval  Aviation  Schools  Command.  Ensign 
George  D.  Fairhurst  (below)  accepts  his  first 
salute. 

“I  like  it,”  said  AOC  Fernando  Villa- 
nueva. “I  think  the  program  serves  its  pur- 
pose, preparing  candidates  for  a commis- 
sion. This  is  not  my  first  exposure  to  Navy 
aviation.  I was  from  the  fleet;  I worked  as 
an  aviation  boatswain’s  mate,  and  I was 
exposed  to  aircraft  working  in  V2  division, 
which  is  catapults  and  arresting  gear.  I was 
on  the  America ,”  he  said.  “I  was  working 
on  my  degree.  When  I got  reassigned  to  a 
shore  station  at  Lemoore,  Calif.,  I com- 
pleted my  degree  prior  to  getting  reas- 
signed to  sea.  Instead  of  going  to  sea,  I 
came  here.” 

Villanueva  continued,  “The  hardest  part 
of  the  program  was  the  first  week.  The  rest 
of  the  training  is  not  that  hard.  The  first 
week  was  really  culture  shock,  even  com- 
ing from  the  fleet.  I knew  there  was  a 


poopie  week,  but  I didn’t  expect  it  to  be 
like  it  was.”  He  added,  “I  know  the  ra- 
tionale behind  it  is  to  weed  out  the  weak 
ones  which  they  are  very  succesful  in  do- 
ing.” 

“The  physical  requirements  here  are 
quite  heavy,”  added  Hammac.  “You  have 
to  be  able  to  do  them  and  balance  it  with 


the  academics.  It’s  great,  though,  ’cause  I 
realize  I have  higher  limitations  than  I 
thought  I had.  I was  a corpsman  before  I 
came  into  the  Navy  this  time,”  said  Ham-  ’ 
mac.  “But  I had  no  conception  of  what  this 
was  going  to  be  like.  I expected  more  or 
less  an  enlisted  boot  camp.  It  wasn’t.  It 
was  quite  a bit  harder  than  that.” 

“I  came  here  with  a somewhat  naive 
idea  of  what  to  expect,”  said  AOC  D.R. 
Tonder.  “I’m  prior  enlisted;  I was  an  air 
traffic  controller  for  four  years,  completed 
my  degree  and  came  here.  This  was  a lot 
tougher  than  boot  camp.  But  it’s  worth  it; 
we  all  want  to  fly.” 

Graduation:  Dress  uniforms,  families,  " 
the  band,  flag  pageant,  speeches,  diplo- 
mas, commissioning.  New  shoulder 
boards,  this  time  with  a stripe  to  accom- 
pany the  star.  The  first  salute  to  the  new 
officers  is  delivered  by  their  former  DI; 
dollar  coins  are  presented  in  return,  the 
continuation  of  a Navy  tradition.  Almost 
as  quickly  as  it  begins,  it  is  over.  Fourteen 
weeks  from  civilian  to  naval  officer — 14 
weeks  of  hard  work,  discipline,  attention 
to  detail.  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
School:  The  making  of  a naval  officer— in 
pursuit  of  wings  of  gold. 

—Story  by  Marge  Holtz 
— Photos  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
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Switching  Roles 


He  stands  ramrod  straight,  his  military 
appearance  impeccable.  On  his  collar  are 
the  five  bars  of  regimental  commander,  on 
his  chest  the  tags  denoting  honors  achieve- 
ment in  academic  and  military  subjects 
and  in  physical  training.  Today  he  is  Avia- 
tion Officer  Candidate  Mark  Farley;  to- 
morrow he  becomes  Ensign  Mark  Farley. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  Sergeant  Mark  Far- 
ley, U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  a drill  instruc- 
tor at  Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School. 

From  a marine  DI  with  a background  in 
infantry  to  a Navy  ensign  headed  for  naval 
flight  officer  training  is  a big  jump.  Not 
only  has  Farley  made  that  jump,  he  has 
made  it  with  honors.  His  marks  in  both 
military  and  academic  subjects  at  AOCS 
were  exemplary;  those  marks  coupled  with 
the  ratings  he  received  from  the  members 
of  his  company  and  from  his  class  officers 
combined  to  make  him  the  regimental 
commander.  He  graduated  first  in  his  class 
and  was  recommended  for  a regular  rather 
than  a reserve  commission  in  the  Navy. 

“My  father  was  a naval  aviator,  spent  31 
years  in  and  retired  in  1974,  so  I grew  up 
around  the  Navy,”  he  said.  “I  always  had 
this  thing  about  flying,  but  from  the  10th 
grade  on,  I didn’t  have  good  enough  vi- 


sion, so  I never  really  considered  it.  I 
knew  about  the  naval  flight  officer  pro- 
gram, but,  at  the  time,  it  didn’t  excite  me 
that  much.” 

Farley  attended  college  but  after  VI2 
years  became  disillusioned,  dropped  out  of 
school  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
“I  always  had  it  in  the  back  of  my  head  I 
wanted  to  be  a marine,”  he  said.  “As  soon 
as  I made  corporal,  1 put  in  for  DI  school, 
and  when  I finished,  I asked  to  be  sent 
here.”  When  his  Marine  Corps  enlistment 
was  up,  he  returned  to  civilian  life,  but  the 
desire  to  fly  persisted.  He  completed  his 
college  degree  through  the  New  York  State 
Regents  Program  and  was  accepted  in  the 
Navy’s  AOC  program. 

Being  a former  DI  was  a definite  advan- 
tage at  AOCS,  and  Farley  is  the  first  to 
admit  it.  “We  passed  our  RLP  on  the  first 
try.  I knew  what  to  look  for,  and  I helped 
everyone  else.  The  guys  in  my  room  got 
ready  early,  and  they  helped  the  others  too. 
The  whole  company  worked  together,”  he 
said. 

Marine  Corps  boot  camp  is  tough  train- 
ing by  any  standards  and  Farley  agrees, 
but  he  has  now  modified  his  views  some- 
what. “There  are  times  when  this  training 
is  rougher  than  Marine  boot  camp.  The 
academics  here  require  a lot  of  work  and 
paired  with  the  physical  training  can  really 
keep  the  pressure  on.”  The  hardest  thing  to 
adjust  to  at  AOCS  was  “lack  of  sleep.  I 
came  here  wanting  to  excel  and  to  do  that  I 
had  to  get  up  early  and  work  after  taps,” 
he  said. 

Farley’s  advice  to  anyone  considering 
applying  for  AOCS  is  “think  long  and 
hard  about  it.  If  you  decide  to  do  it,  com- 
mit yourself  100  percent.  This  is  a good 
program,  but  it’s  not  easy.  Don’t  make  a 
snap  decision.” 

Although  his  vision  is  still  not  good 
enough  for  pilot  training,  Farley  is  looking 
forward  to  becoming  an  NFO.  “Think  I 
want  to  go  tactical,”  he  said.  “Either  tacti- 
cal navigator  or  radar  intercept  officer,  but 
I’m  not  absolutely  sure.  I’ll  have  to  see 
how  my  body  reacts  to  the  different  types 
of  aircraft.  I’ll  go  wherever  they  send  me.” 

His  officer  candidate  training  complete, 


Farley  led  his  regiment  through  the  tradi- 
tional graduation  parade  and  commission- 
ing ceremonies.  But  his  commissioning 
ceremony  was  special;  his  father,  Captain 
Russell  J.  Farley,  U.S.  Navy,  Ret.,  ad- 
ministered the  officer’s  oath  to  his  son. 
Now  he  is  Ensign  Mark  Farley,  U.S. 
Navy,  working  for  wings  of  gold. 


Candidate  Mark  C.  Farley  leads  his  regiment  in 
the  pass  and  review  following  graduation  of  class 
10-82. 
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The  Navy 

Remembers 

In  commemoration  of  the  Navy's  207th  birthday  last  month,  All  Hands 
began  a year-long  series  highlighting  selected  events  important  in  Navy  history. 
In  this  issue,  we  look  back  at  some  significant  November  events. 


Many  milestones  throughout  the  Na- 
vy’s history  occurred  in  November: 
chaplains  were  first  assigned  to  ships 
(1775);  the  Navy’s  first  steam-powered 
ship  to  circle  the  globe,  USS  Ticonder- 
oga,  completed  its  cruise  (1880);  and 
Lieutenant  Commander  Richard  E. 
Byrd  flew  over  the  South  Pole  (1929). 
It  was  also  in  November  that  Navy  beat 
Army  24-0  in  their  first  football  game 
(1890). 

The  Corps  is  Born 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  been  a 


part  of  the  Navy.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  as  they  have  in  modern 
times,  marines  embarked  aboard  Navy 
ships  and  made  beach  landings.  Pri- 
vates in  the  Marines  and  sailors  in  the 
Navy  were  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  and  also  drew  the  same 
pay:  $6.67  a month.  At  that  time,  ma- 
rines and  sailors  also  received  the  same 
daily  ration  of  food:  usually  a pound 
of  bread,  a pound  of  pork,  a half  pint 
of  peas — and  a half  pint  of  rum. 

After  only  the  first  few  months  of 
the  war,  both  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  and  its  Marine  Committee — 


earlier  the  Naval  Committee — recog- 
nized the  need  for  marines.  Men  were 
needed  who  could  not  only  fight  well  as 
members  of  boarding  parties  and  shore 
landing  forces,  but  could  also  be  good 
seamen  and  serve  well  aboard  ship 
when  necessary. 

The  Continental  Navy  was  formed 
on  Oct.  13,  1775.  Barely  a month  later, 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  ap- 
proved a resolution  drafted  by  the  Ma- 
rine Committee  creating  the  Continen- 
tal Marines.  The  date  was  Nov.  10, 
1775 — recognized  officially  as  the  birth 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Recruiting  for  the  newly  formed 
Continental  Marines  began  at  the  Tun 
Tavern  on  the  corner  of  King  Street 
and  Tun  Alley  (now  South  Water 
Street  and  Wilcox’s  Alley)  in  Philadel- 
phia. Robert  Mullan,  the  tavern  own- 
er, was  later  commissioned  a captain  in 
the  Marines. 

However,  he  wasn’t  the  first  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Marines.  That 
distinction  belongs  to  Samuel  Nicho- 
las, also  of  Philadelphia  and  also  a tav- 
ern owner.  He  was  commissioned  on 
Nov.  28,  1775,  and  is  now  recognized 
as  the  first  Marine  Commandant. 


Members  of  the  4th  Marine  Amphibious  Bri- 
gade participate  in  a landing  exercise.  Photo  by 
PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton.  Opposite:  Foilborne, 
USS  Pegasus  (PHM  1 ) can  attain  speeds  of 
more  than  40  knots. 
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The  Fleetest  of  the  Fleet 

By  its  very  nature,  water  slows  things 
down.  It  has  to  do  with  physics — densi- 
ty to  be  specific.  The  denser  something 
v is,  the  slower  an  object  moves  through 
it. 

Because  water  is  18  times  denser 
than  air,  submarines  and  ships  have  a 
| more  difficult  time  plowing  through 
the  ocean  than  a jet  does  gliding 
} through  the  air.  And  that  doesn’t  even 
take  into  account  the  different  sizes 
and  shapes  of  submarines,  ships  and 
jets,  or  the  varying  surface  resistances 
or  drag  coefficients  between  air  and 
water. 

<■  The  Navy  will  never  forsake  the  seas; 
however,  there  is  a breed  of  ships  that 
comes  close  to  leaving  the  seas  behind 
and  flying  through  the  air.  Those  ships 
are  hydrofoils.  They  can  travel  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  40  knots  and  are  vir- 
• tually  unaffected  by  rough  seas. 

The  first  of  a new  class  of  patrol  hy- 
drofoil missile  ships  was  launched 
Nov.  9,  1974,  after  years  of  Navy  tests 
and  evaluations.  It  was  USS  Pegasus 
(PHM  1),  the  first  of  six  hydrofoils 
r scheduled  to  be  in  commission  by  mid- 
January  1983.  It  is  awesome  watching 
Pegasus  skim  across  the  ocean.  Its  en- 
tire hull  rises  out  of  the  water  as  Pega- 
sus flies  along  using  its  three  foils. 

Pegasus  is  131.2  feet  long  (40  meters) 
and  carries  a crew  of  21 — four  officers 
and  17  enlisted  people.  Designed  not 
only  by  the  United  States  but  also  by 
Italy  and  West  Germany,  the  PHM 
was  the  first  Navy  ship  built  under  the 
metric  system.  Pegasus  is  armed  with  a 
Harpoon  missile  system,  MK  94  gun 
fire  control  system,  MK  75  76mm  light- 
weight  gun  and  the  rapid  bloom  off- 
board  chaff  system. 

Women  Assigned  to  Sea  Duty 

Believe  it  or  not,  women  serving  at 
sea  are  nothing  new.  During  the  Civil 
War  in  the  1860s,  four  nurses  served 
aboard  the  Navy  hospital  ship  USS 
Red  Rover.  Nurses  also  served  aboard 
the  transport  ships  USS  Mayflower 
and  USS  Dolphin  in  1913  and  aboard 
the  hospital  ship,  USS  Relief  (AH  1)  in 
1920. 


But  never  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  have  as  many  women  served 
aboard  a variety  of  ships  in  such  a wide 
range  of  job  areas  as  now. 

It  all  stems  from  the  legislation  en- 
acted in  October  1978  when  President 
Carter  signed  the  authorization  to 
amend  Title  10,  Section  6015,  U.S. 
Code,  allowing  women  to  be  assigned 
to  certain  non-combatant  Navy  ships. 
On  Nov.  1 , 1978,  the  first  Navy  women 
officers  reported  aboard  five  ships: 
USS  Vulcan  (AR  5),  USS  L.Y.  Spear 
(AS  36),  USS  Norton  Sound  (AVM  1), 


USS  Dixon  (AS  37)  and  USS  Puget 
Sound  (AD  38)  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment.  Early  the  next  month.  Na- 
vy enlisted  women  reported  aboard 
ship. 

Soon  thereafter,  women  were  serv- 
ing aboard  14  Navy  ships.  As  of  July 
30,  1982,  there  were  193  women  offi- 
cers serving  aboard  32  ships  and  2,185 
enlisted  women  serving  aboard  20 
ships. 

To  borrow  a phrase,  women  in  the 
Navy  have  come  a long  way. 

— By  J02  Gary  Hopkins 
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What  a Reunion 
is  AH  About 

a 


Organizers  of  the  Memphis  reunion  ( l-r)  Dewey 
Green,  Jess  Dennis  and  Sheran  Fontenot  with  a 
photograph  of  their  well-remembered  ship. 
Above:  Ray  Woods  with  his  memento  of  the 
days  when  a flat  hat  was  a sailor’s  prized  pos- 
session. 


Most  ships  retire  from  service  honor- 
ably. Some,  after  their  decommissioning, 
live  on  as  floating  museums  or  monu- 
ments. Others  are  honored  piecemeal — 
their  helms,  compasses  or  ship’s  bells  are 
polished  and  given  places  of  esteem  in 
academies,  quarterdecks  and  other  tradi- 
tional locations. 

The  battleship  USS  Pennsylvania  (BB 
38),  however,  has  not  been  so  honored.  It 
never  was  a monument;  no  part  of  the  ship 
remains.  It  endures  only  in  the  memories 
of  its  World  War  II  crew.  Pennsylvania  lies 
on  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  sunk  not  by 
the  enemy,  but  by  its  own  country. 

You  couldn’t  accuse  the  Japanese  of  not 
trying,  though,  even  from  the  beginning. 
Pennsy  was  sitting  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec. 
7,  1941;  the  surprise  attack  sunk  its  sister 
ship,  USS  Arizona  (BB  39).  Pennsylvania 
sustained  considerable  bomb  damage,  and 
that  day  was  the  beginning  of  a four-year 
engagement  under  enemy  gunfire. 


Throughout  the  heat  of  the  war  years, 
Pennsy  steamed  from  one  Pacific  battle  to 
the  next  until  1946  when  battle  worn  and 
battered  it  was  marked  to  become  a target 
for  atomic  bomb  testing.  The  memories  of 
the  ship  resurfaced  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  wasn’t  until  1980  that  Pennsy' s crew  de- 
cided to  try  to  get  together  again. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  why  we  waited  so 
long,”  said  Jess  Dennis,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Dennis,  who  served  as  a shipfitter 
and  diver  on  the  ship,  began  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reunions  two  years  ago.  “When  we 
first  got  together,  there  were  only  seven  of 
us,”  he  said,  “but  the  next  year  we  had  57. 
This  year  there  are  110.” 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  served 
on  the  Pennsylvania  at  any  one  time;  so 
far,  the  reunion  committee  has  located  650 
former  crewmen.  “It’s  been  some  job 
tracking  these  fellows  down,”  said  Den- 
nis. “Most  of  them  left  the  military  right 
after  the  war.  But  we’ve  advertised  in  vari- 


ous publications,  and  we’re  real  pleased 
with  the  response,  so  far.” 

Former  shipmates  and  their  wives  came 
from  all  over  the  country  to  attend  this 
year’s  reunion,  held  recently  at  a hotel  in 
Memphis.  “We  spent  three  days  getting 
reintroduced,  enjoying  dinners  and  parties 
together,  and  just  mainly  reminiscing,” 
said  Dennis. 

There’s  enough  to  reminisce  about. 
From  May  1943  to  August  1945,  the 
Pennsy  and  its  crew  took  part  in  every  Pa- 
cific battle  from  Attu  and  Kiska  in  the 
north,  to  Lingayen  in  the  Philippines,  in- 
cluding the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  the  big- 
gest naval  surface  battle  in  history.  Aside 
from  being  the  only  battleship  to  take  part 
in  every  combat  amphibious  operation  in 
the  Pacific,  Pennsylvania  was  also  the  only 
one  to  receive  a special  commendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  James  For- 
restal  wrote,  “.  . . she  navigated  in  poorly 
charted  waters  to  deliver  her  accurate 
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broadsides  on  predetermined  but  invisible 
targets;  intensive  fire  from  her  batteries 
blazed  the  way  for  our  assault  waves  in  the 
Gilberts,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Marianas 
. . The  Pennsylvania  completed  nearly  30 
years  of  unfailing  service  by  her  deadly, 
close-in  bombardment  and  gunfire  support 


“I’ll  tell  you  how  accurate  she  was,” 
said  Dennis.  “At  one  island,  we  fired  at  a 
concrete  pillbox  (fortification).  The  first 
shell  knocked  a hole  in  the  pillbox.  The 
second  shell  went  right  smack  through  that 
hole,  and  blew  the  thing  apart. 

“She  had  some  firepower,”  he  contin- 
ued. “Sometimes  it  seemed  like  she’d 
blow  herself  apart  from  firing.  Once  we 
thought  she’d  been  hit.  No,  she  hadn’t,  she 


just  fired  so  many  rounds  that  she  looked 
like  she  was  on  fire.” 

In  a way,  Pennsy's  zeal  seemed  its  own 
undoing.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ship, 
badly  deteriorated,  limped  back  to  the 
West  Coast  on  one  propeller.  “She  was 
really  worn  out,”  said  Dennis.  “The  gun 
barrels,  everything.  She  was  just  too  worn 
out  for  anything.” 

The  government  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  1946,  Pennsylvania  was  desig- 
nated for  atom  bomb  testing  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  In  February  of  that  year 
the  battleship  headed  for  Bikini  Atoll.  The 
last  line  in  Pennsylvania's  cruise  book 
reads:  “As  this  story  closes,  the  old  battle- 
wagon  . . . with  all  flags  flying,  is  ...  on 
her  last  journey,  facing  fire  and  blast  for 
her  flag — as  was  her  wont  always.” 

“They  did  use  her  for  a target,”  ex- 
plained Dennis.  “But  even  that  didn't  sink 
her.”  By  that  time,  though,  officials  were 
concerned  about  radiation,  so  Pennsy  was 
towed  out  to  sea.  “Twelve  sailors  went  on 
board  to  open  her  sea  cocks  and  let  her 
sink,”  he  said.  “That’s  terrible,  but  that’s 
what  happened.” 

Crew  members  believe  that  if  ever  there 
was  a ship  that  deserved  a place  as  a mu- 
seum or  monument,  it  was  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dennis  said  that  for  many  of  the  men, 
those  years  spent  aboard  the  Pennsy  during 
World  War  II  were  the  most  meaningful  of 
their  lives.  “That’s  why  they  came  from  all 
over  the  country  to  Memphis  to  attend  the 
reunion,”  he  said.  And  they  plan  to  do  so 
again.  The  Pennsylvania  committee  is  al- 
ready working  on  another  reunion,  to  be 
held  again  in  Memphis  in  1983.  They  also 
have  plans  to  begin  a collection  of  the 
ship’s  mementos  and  memorabilia  for 
donation  to  a museum. 

Although  the  history  of  the  USS  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  written,  the  crew  isn't 
willing  to  close  the  book. 

Those  desiring  information  on  the  USS 
Pennsylvania  reunion  should  write  Jess 
Dennis,  3053  Birchfield  Drive,  Memphis 
Tenn.  38127 

—Story  by  J01  Melanie  Morrell 

Top:  A pumping  operation  on  Pennsylvania ’s 
deck  following  damage  by  a Japanese  torpedo. 
Center:  George  E.  Henderson  and  a photo  of 
himself  as  a fresh-faced  sailor  in  1942.  An  ear- 
ly photo  of  some  of  Pennsy ’s  crew  alongside 
one  of  the  ship 's  big  guns. 
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One  of  the  Best 

SIR:  The  August  ’82  All  Hands  was,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  issues.  The  arti- 
cle on  the  “Golden  13”  was  especially  heart 
warming.  You  also  did  a good  job  with  the 
reunion. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. — Cmdr.  T.R. 
Pocock 


Boat  People 

SIR:  I read  with  great  interest  the  article 
“Boat  People. . .Continuing  Story”  in  the 
July  1982  issue.  Having  served  aboard  the 
USS  Towers  (DDG  9),  I remember  well  the 
first  hectic  moment  after  a boat  sighting 
and  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  relieved 
faces  of  those  people  as  they  were  helped 
aboard. 

There  is,  however,  one  ship  and  numer- 
ous crewmen  that  have  been  slighted  in  the 
article.  That  ship  is  the  USS  Parsons  (DDG 
33),  which  was  homeported  in  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  prior  to  the  USS  Towers,  and  the 
men  who  cross-decked  from  the  Parsons  to 
Towers. 

As  part  of  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk’s  (CV  63) 
battle  group  and  with  the  assist  of  her  air 
wing,  Parsons  became  the  first  combatant 
to  embark  Vietnamese  refugees  after  the 
president  instructed  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  as- 
sist Boat  People  and  to  embark  them  if  nec- 
essary. 

During  the  following  months,  Parsons 
made  two  more  rescues,  one  of  which  was 
111  people  in  a 17-foot  boat. 

After  one  boat  was  attacked  by  pirates, 
Parsons  joined  the  search  and  rescue  effort 
and  acted  as  the  helo  control  unit.  This  ef- 
fort, unfortunately,  only  resulted  in  one 
Vietnamese  being  saved. 

Also,  on  Parsons’  list  of  humane  actions 
are  several  assists  including  fuel,  food  and 
navigational  guidance.  I submit  that  the 
Parsons  has  earned  the  right  to  be  men- 
tioned and  that  the  crewmen  who  cross- 
decked to  Towers  should  be  recognized  as 
having  been  involved  in  six  major  embarka- 
tions, saving  hundreds  of  lives,  several  as- 
sists and  one  search  and  rescue. 

— OSC  K.P.  Osterberger 


Quick  Switch 

SIR:  How  could  you  of  all  publications 
not  notice  that  the  first  class  pictured  in  the 
June  All  Hands  article  about  “Dubrovnik — 
Another  Time  and  Place”  is  a JOl  and  not 
an  SHI!! — J03  Lynn  Gladstone 

• Our  image  is  shattered.  Here’s  hoping 
we  didn’t  slip  too  far  down  in  your  estima- 
tion by  making  such  a goof. — ED. 


Wooden  Ships  Still  Sail 

SIR:  Reading  the  August  ’82  All  Hands  I 
noticed  that  the  story  entitled  “Jason’s 
Ironman”  on  page  27  erroneously  stated 
that  “wooden  ships  have  gone.”  As  com- 
manding officer  of  USS  Exploit  (MSO 
440),  a wooden  ship,  I can  attest  that  the 
iron  men  of  the  Navy’s  mine  countermeas- 
ure force  still  sail  the  high  seas  in  wooden 
ships! — Lt.  Cmdr.  H.C.  Kaler 


Reunions 


•USS  Essex  (CV/CVA/CVS  9)— 14th  an- 
nual reunion  June  14-18,  1983,  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  for  all  ship’s  company,  air  wing  and 
embarked  staff  who  served  in  the  ’50s  and 
’60s.  Contact  Bob  Morgan,  3841  S.W.  29th 
Place,  Orlando,  Fla.  32674,  or  Captain 
Horst  A.  Petrich,  621  Robens  Road,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.  23452. 

• Fighter  Squadron  11 — Reunion  Jan. 
28-30,  1983,  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Contact 
Lt.  Paul  Pompier,  Fighter  Squadron  11, 
FPO  New  York,  N.Y.  09501;  telephone 
(804)  425-3349  or  Autovon  274-3349. 

• DesRon  23  “Little  Beaver  Squadron,” 
USS  Charles  Ausburne,  Dyson,  Claxton, 
Stanley,  Converse,  Foote,  Spence  and 
Thatcher — Joint  reunion  October  1983  in 
Washington,  D.C.  New  members  contact 
C.D.  Lail,  159  9th  St.,  Colonial  Beach,  Va. 
22443;  telephone  (804)  224-7643. 


• USS  Shaw  (DD  373) — Reunion  May 
20-22,  1983,  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Con-  . 
tact  E.E.  Ness,  1900  No.  Serrano  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90027. 

• USS  Chew  (DD  106) — Crew  members 
who  served  from  1917-24,  1940-45  interest-  I 
ed  in  a future  reunion,  contact  Jesse  Pond, 

PO  Box  205,  Sperryville,  Va.  22740. 

• USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA  25) — Reunion 
Aug.  7-11,  1983,  in  Reno,  Nev.  Contact 
Myron  Varland,  715  Blackmer  Ave.,  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.  56007. 

• Brotherhood  of  Navy  Storekeepers — 

All  U.S.  Navy  storekeepers,  past  and  pres- 
ent, interested  in  forming  a storekeeper 
brotherhood,  send  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  SKC  Gabriel  Aviles,  USS  Glov- 
er (FF  1098),  PO  Box  10004,  Norfolk,  Va. 
23513. 

• USS  Waller  (DD  466) — Reunion  July 
1-4,  1983,  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  for  World 
War  II  and  recent  crew  members.  Contact 
J.L.  Arrington  II,  Route  10,  Box  361-H, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28213. 

• USS  Coontz  (DDG  40)  AKA  (DLG 

9) — Reunion  tentatively  planned  for  April  r 
1983  in  San  Diego  for  plank  owners  and 
others  who  served  and  are  now  serving  on 
the  Coontz.  Contact  Emmett  H.  Hamilton 
SKC,  Ret.,  PO  Box  23001,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92123;  telephone  (714)  571-2994. 

• USS  Evans  (DD  552) — Reunion 
planned  for  May  13-15,  1983,  in  Mobile, 

Ala.  Contact  Larry  Dick,  1610A  Sylvan 
Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif.  95355. 

• Navy  Patrol  Bombing  Squadron  117 
(VPB-117)— Need  names  and  addresses  of 
squadron  mates  for  roster  and  reunion 
plans.  Contact  J.B.  “Nick”  Carter,  17 
Athena  Court,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72207;  tel- 
ephone (501)  225-2132. 

• GRO-PAC  8 and  Transportation  Divi- 

sion Island  of  Saipan  1944-46 — Future  re- 
union. Contact  William  A.  Walker,  5421  1 

Dossett  Rd.,  Eight  Mile,  Ala.  36616,  or 
Paul  W.  Mishier,  Route  14,  Box  28,  Brazil, 

Ind.  47834. 

• VBF-2  (Jellybeans)  from  December 
1944  to  November  1945 — Any  former  mem- 
bers interested  in  a reunion,  contact  Con- 
gressman Don  Clausen,  Washington,  D.C., 

or  Bob  Anderson,  134  Stonegate  Road,  M 
Portola  Valley,  Calif.  94025;  telephone 
(415)  851-8810.  v 
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At  my  age,  most  other  guys 
are  still  looking  for 
their  first  promotion. 

This  is  my  fourth. 


It  means  you’re  on  your  way  to  being  the 
best  at  what  you  do.  A reward  for  experience 
and  know-how  that’s  going  to  keep  paying 
off  throughout  your  Navy  career  and  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

In  most  jobs,  moving  up  is  its  own 
reward,  but  the  Navy  offers  you  even  more. 
More  opportunities  to  take  on  responsibility 
and  to  sharpen  your  leadership  skills.  More 


challenges  that  provide  the  kind  of  expe- 
rience that  can  put  you  even  further  ahead 
in  your  field. 

See  your  career  counselor  and  see  how 
much  further  you  can  go.  You've  gone  a long 
way  in  the  Navy.  Why  not  check  out  all  of 
the  opportunities  available  for  you  to  move 
up  in  a career  you  can  be  proud  of. 

You  can  go  further.  In  the  Navy. 


MOVE  UP  NOT  OUT. 

STAY  NAVY.  SEE  YOUR  CAREER  COUNSELOR. 
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All  Hands  says  Happy  Holidays  to  all  readers  with  special  illustrations  for  the  1 982  holiday 
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Ship  with  Heart 


It  was  Christmas  Eve  1915,  and  Santa 
wondered  why  a U.S.  Navy  ship  was  on 
his  list  of  stops.  He  was  curious  so  he  de- 
cided to  make  the  stop. 

Good  thing  he  did.  From  that  visit,  USS 
New  York  (BB  34)  became  known  as  the 
“Christmas  Ship.”  Thus  began  a Navy  tra- 
dition that  still  makes  thousands  of 
children  around  the  world  happy  every 
year. 

New  York  was  the  pride  of  the  U.S.  fleet. 
Commissioned  on  April  15,  1914,  it, 
along  with  battleship  USS  Texas,  was  the 
first  ship  in  our  Navy  to  boast  14-inch 


« 


y 
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guns.  Rated  at  21  knots,  the  ship’s  573- 
foot  length,  95-foot  beam  and  27,000-ton 
displacement  made  it  equal  to  the  best  in 
any  navy. 

New  York's  varied  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer spanned  two  world  wars.  Shortly  after 
commissioning,  it  was  ordered  south  as 
flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Frank  Fletcher  to 
help  blockade  Vera  Cruz  during  that  crisis 
with  Mexico.  Three  years  later,  it  went 
into  World  War  I as  flagship  of  Battleship 
Division  Nine  with  Rear  Admiral  Hugh 
Rodman  embarked.  That  division— made  a 
separate  American  squadron  in  the  British 
Grand  Fleet— joined  blockade  and  escort 
missions  and  played  a great  part  in  dis- 
couraging German  naval  activities. 

But  the  ship’s  fame  didn’t  rest  entirely 
on  fighting.  New  York  was  a “showboat,” 
just  the  thing  to  display  the  might  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Navy.  Many  of  the 
duties  were  ceremonial,  and  this  was  the 
basis  of  a 1918  claim  that  “her  decks  have 
felt  the  tread  of  more  royal  personages  and 
high  ranking  admirals  than  those  of  any 
vessel  in  the  United  States  Navy.” 

No  idle  boast— some  of  the  dignitaries  to 
stroll  those  decks  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Athol;  Admiral  Hirohito,  the 
(then)  new  Emperor  of  Japan;  King 
George  V of  England;  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  Belgians;  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British  navy; 
and  the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

New  York  also  witnessed  many  historic 
moments.  It  was  at  the  Firth  of  Forth  on 
Nov.  21,  1918,  to  see  the  surrender  of  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet.  Its  last  World 
War  I mission  was  to  escort  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  Brest,  France,  on  his 
way  to  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference. 

Between  wars.  New  York's  career  contin- 
ued to  glitter.  After  serving  for  almost  two 


decades  in  the  Pacific,  the  battleship  re- 
turned to  the  Atlantic  in  1937  to  carry  Ad- 
miral Rodman  to  England  as  the  presi- 
dent’s personal  representative  for  the 
coronation  of  King  George  VI.  And  it 
sailed  as  the  sole  U.S.  Navy  representative 
in  the  Grand  Naval  Review  for  the  crown- 
ing. 

For  the  next  two  years.  New  York  be- 
came the  U.S.  Naval  Academy’s  training 
ship  and  made  cruises  to  Europe,  Canada 
and  the  Caribbean.  In  July  1941,  imme- 
diately before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  it  escorted  U.S.  troops  to 
Iceland,  relieving  British  occupation  of 
that  island  nation. 

During  that  war.  New  York  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  protecting  convoys 
against  U-boats,  and  took  its  big  guns  to 
help  make  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  a 
success.  From  July  1943  to  June  1944,  it 
operated  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  training  some 
750  officers  and  1 1 ,000  enlisted  men  in 
Destroyer  Escort  and  Main  Battery  Gun- 
nery School.  In  November  1944,  New 
York  was  sent  back  to  the  Pacific  where  it 
served  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  getting  in  on 
the  assaults  of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  and 
the  diversionary  amphibious  landings  at 
Naha  and  Shuri,  Okinawa.  When  the  war 
ended,  it  took  part  in  Operation  Magic 
Carpet,  the  huge  job  of  ferrying  troops 
home. 

But  at  Christmas  time  1915,  all  of  this 
was  still  far  in  the  future.  For  now,  New 
York  and  its  crew  were  content  to  be 
berthed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  get- 
ting ready  for  the  holidays.  What  a Christ- 
mas it  was  to  be. 

Some  big-hearted  fellow  in  the  crew— 
who  probably  had  duty  and  would  miss 
being  with  his  family  for  the  holidays— 
had  suggested  that  the  men  get  together 
and  show  the  true  Christmas  spirit  by  en- 
tertaining children  on  board.  That  sugges- 
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tion  was  something  a crew  of  salty  sailors 
could  relish,  and  it  was  eagerly  seconded 
by  all  the  officers  and  crew.  The  ship’s 
commanding  officer,  Captain  Hugh  Rod- 
man,  approved. 

Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Harry  Percival 
was  elected  to  head  the  Christmas  commit- 
tee. It  was  decided  that  the  ship  could  han- 
dle 100  children  for  the  party.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  from 
the  poorest  families  in  the  city,  children 
who  didn’t  have  much  chance  for  a cheer- 
ful Christmas. 

All  hands  donated  money  for  the  cause, 
and  no  one  gmmbled  about  being  volun- 
teered for  one  of  the  work  parties  to  deco- 
rate the  ship,  buy  gifts  and  candy,  cook  or 
make  dozens  of  other  preparations  for  the 
big  celebration.  The  most  important  deci- 
sion was  perhaps  the  easiest— Boatswain’s 
Mate  James  Luddy  had  just  the  right  di- 
mensions to  make  a fine  Santa  Claus,  and 
he  was  quickly  drafted  for  the  job. 

As  the  big  day  approached,  the  work 
going  on  aboard  the  big  battleship  made  a 
strange  sight.  Thomas  A.  Edison  visited 
the  ship  three  days  before  Christmas  and 
was  so  impressed  with  the  crew’s  generos- 
ity that  he  made  a large  contribution  to  the 
party  fund.  He  also  sent  a wire  about  the 


project  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels.  Secretary  Daniels  liked  the  idea, 
too,  and  sent  the  crew  a telegram  express- 
ing his  approval  of  their  generous  spirit. 

A New  York  Times  reporter  was  aboard 
for  the  party,  and  the  Dec.  26,  1915,  edi- 
tion carried  the  story. 

At  exactly  1:30  Christmas  afternoon, 
100  excited  children  gathered  at  Washing- 
ton and  Johnson  streets  in  Brooklyn.  They 
were  amazed  to  see  a huge  coach  drawn  by 
10  prancing  horses  coming  down  the  street 
to  carry  them  to  the  ship.  By  2 p.m.,  they 
were  anxiously  waiting  at  New  York's 
gangway,  which  was  decorated  with 
Christmas  trees  at  the  foot  and  a holly  and 
mistletoe  arch  at  the  head. 

“Heave  to,”  shouted  Percival,  and  the 
youngsters  scrambled  up  the  gangway  to 
the  main  deck.  From  there  they  marched  to 
the  gun  deck  which,  to  their  delight,  was 
decorated  for  Christmas.  Japanese  lanterns 
and  festoons  of  mistletoe,  holly  and 
Christmas  greens  swung  from  the  over- 
head. Clusters  of  red,  white  and  blue  elec- 
tric lights  and  wreaths  of  holly  lined  the 
bulkheads. 

When  the  children  sat  down  to  10  long 
tables  covered  with  white  linen,  10  wives 
of  crew  members  carried  in  trays  of  steam- 


ing roasted  turkeys,  geese  and  chickens. 
Six  crewmen  wearing  white  aprons  and 
chef’s  hats  set  to  work  carving,  and,  soon, 
each  of  the  100  plates  was  heaped  high. 
The  menu  was  traditional  Christmas  fare: 
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turkey,  goose,  chicken,  candied  sweet  po- 
tatoes, cranberry  sauce,  dressing,  figs, 
mixed  nuts,  grapes,  dates,  raisins,  candy, 
apples  and  oranges.  While  the  children 
zestfully  attacked  mountains  of  food,  the 
ship’s  string  orchestra  entertained  them. 

Rodman  walked  among  his  guests,  mak- 
ing sure  each  was  getting  enough  to  eat.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  who  was  happier,  the  cap- 
tain or  the  children. 

“I  think  this  is  the  finest  Christmas  en- 
tertainment I ever  had  the  pleasure  to  at- 
tend,” Rodman  said.  “It  is  the  first  time 
such  an  entertainment  has  been  given  by 
the  men  in  the  Navy,  and  I personally  hope 
that  the  precedent  will  be  followed  by 
other  ships  in  the  service.” 

After  the  children  had  feasted  and 
loaded  their  pockets  with  candy,  Percival 
brought  in  a large  bowl  of  pudding  floating 
in  a sea  of  brandy  gravy.  He  set  a match  to 
it,  and  the  boys  and  girls  cheered  and 
stamped  their  feet  as  the  flames  leaped 
high  from  the  bowl.  In  the  excitement,  one 
boy  shouted,  “three  cheers  for  the  cap- 
tain.” The  ship  shook  with  enthusiastic 
hip,  hip,  hurrays. 

When  the  pudding  disappeared,  things 
settled  down.  The  children  were  taken  to 
the  berthing  deck  for  a Punch  and  Judy 
show,  “funny  moving  pictures”  and  a 


Christmas  sing-along.  During  the  singing, 
Luddy  strolled  in  wearing  his  red  suit  and 
white  whiskers.  Pandemonium  broke 
loose.  The  kids  swarmed  all  over  Santa 
and  that  was  the  end  of  any  order  on  the 
berthing  deck. 

Santa  finally  managed  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  main  deck  where  he  had  left  a big  sack 
of  gifts.  Each  boy  was  given  a Boy  Scout 
uniform,  a pair  of  shoes  and  toys.  The 
girls  received  simulated  furs,  a pair  of 
shoes  and  a doll.  The  happy  children 
hugged  and  kissed  Santa;  Rodman  and  half 
a dozen  sailors  had  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
When  order  was  restored,  a drawing  was 
held  for  two  special  prizes.  A boy  won  a 
regulation  Navy  uniform  made  by  the 
ship’s  tailor.  A girl  won  a beautiful  doll 
whose  clothes  were  made  by  one  of  the 
petty  officers’  wives. 

After  the  presents  were  distributed,  the 
children  were  taken  in  small  groups  on 
guided  tours  of  the  ship.  “It  seemed  as  if 
the  youngsters  were  in  every  part  of  the 
ship  except  the  fighting  tops,”  the  New 
York  Times  reported. 

With  the  tour  completed,  the  party 
ended.  One  hundred  of  the  happiest 
children  in  New  York  City  were  bid  fare- 
well and  Merry  Christmas  by  New  York's 
equally  happy  crew. 


A year  and  a half  later,  the  Christmas 
ship  sailed  off  to  World  War  I. 

In  1946,  the  aging  battleship  was  chosen 
to  be  a guinea  pig  in  Operation  Cross- 
roads, the  Bikini  Atoll  atom  bomb  tests. 
Still  tough,  the  ship  survived  the  July  1 
surface  blast  and  the  underwater  explosion 
of  July  25.  New  York  was  then  taken  to 
Kwajalein  Lagoon  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
where  it  was  decommissioned  on  Aug.  29, 
1946. 

Active  service  finished,  the  32-year-old 
ship  was  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  put  in 
mothballs  for  further  study.  After  two 
years,  it  was  still  so  badly  contaminated  by 
radioactivity  that  not  even  the  bed  sheets 
or  pillow  cases  could  be  removed. 

On  July  8,  1948,  New  York  was  towed 
out  to  sea  and  used  as  a target  by  ships  and 
planes  carrying  out  full-scale  battle  ma- 
neuvers to  test  new  weapons.  After  a fear- 
ful eight-hour  pounding,  the  battleship 
rolled  over  and  sank.  Mourned  one  old 
timer,  “Some  submarine  must  have 
sneaked  up  and  slipped  her  a mickey.  The 
Old  Lady  wouldn’t  give  up  that  easy.” 

USS  New  York.  Pride  of  the  fleet,  a gal- 
lant fighter  in  two  world  wars,  hostess  of 
the  royal  and  famous,  the  Christmas  ship, 
now  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

— Story  by  JOCS  Tom  J arising 
—Illustrations  by  DM2  Eugene  Clark 
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Lt.  Erik  Chaum,  at  the  blackboard  and  at  right 
in  above  photo  with  Lt.  Greg  Allen,  is  one  of 
those  concerned  Navy  people  who  saw  a defi- 
ciency in  current  Navy  tactics  and  did  some- 
thing about  it — in  this  case,  a proposed  tactic 
for  employment  of  the  Harpoon  missile. 

A rumble,  a flash  and  then  only  smoke 
as  a Harpoon  missile  blasted  from  the 
USS  Harold  E.  Holt  (FF  1074).  Seconds 
later  a flash  from  a nearby  vessel  signaled 
a second  firing.  The  launch  of  the  two  mis- 
siles had  been  coordinated  so  that  both 
would  arrive  at  a single  target  in  a particu- 
lar sequence.  The  purpose  of  the  double 
launch  was  to  improve  the  survivability 
and  effectiveness  of  the  missiles  while 
dividing  the  enemy’s  defensive  capabili- 
ties. The  value  of  that  tactic  and  the  diffi- 


the  publications,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  ought  to  be  a better  way. 

Almost  all  of  us  have  observed  an  evolu- 
tion in  our  Navy  and  have  become  con- 
vinced that  it  could  be  improved— maybe 
the  solution  has  even  seemed  apparent.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  recognition  of  a 
deficiency  or  the  inspiration  to  offer  a so- 
lution fades,  overtaken  by  the  day’s  priori- 
ties. Fortunately  for  the  Navy  that  insight 
and  inspiration  did  not  fade  in  the  above 
cases  but  was  pursued.  Both  situations  re- 
sulted in  improved  naval  tactics. 


Lieutenant  Erik  Chaum  was  aboard  USS 
Harold  E.  Holt  during  those  exercises  in 
the  spring  of  1980.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
began  to  formulate  and  verify  a concept 
that  would  allow  a single  ship  to  do  the  job 
of  two.  In  his  tactic  on  single  ship  dual 
launch  Harpoon  engagements,  Chaum 
theorized  that  a ship  could  launch  two 
Harpoon  missiles  at  different  times  and  on 
different  trajectories  to  arrive  at  a single 
surface  target  in  a desired  sequence.  He 
developed  a program  that  would  provide 
data  to  coordinate  the  two  launches  and 
validated  the  tactic  on  shipboard  simula- 
tors. 

Armed  with  this  information,  Chaum 
forwarded  the  tactic  through  his  chain  of 
command  and  became  involved  in  a series 
of  events  that  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
a proposed  tactic  for  Harpoon  employment 
in  a tactical  memorandum.  That  TAC- 
MEMO  capped  liaison  efforts  with  a num- 
ber of  Navy  agencies  to  further  verify  and 
refine  Chaum’s  tactical  innovation.  This 
TACMEMO  is  now  in  distribution  to  all 
appropriate  fleet  commands  for  evaluation 
and  comment. 

The  key  agency  on  the  road  to  recogni- 
tion was  the  Tactical  Development  and 
Evaluation  office  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet.  That  office  is  one  of  a number  spe- 
cifically assigned  responsibility  for  work- 
ing with  fleet  members  in  identifying  tacti- 
cal deficiencies  and  developing  possible 
solutions. 


Do  You  Have  an  Idea  about  Tactics? 

Call  one  of  the  following  Autovon  numbers  for  assistance 


culty  in  coordinating  the  launches  im- 
pressed a young  officer  observing  the 
exercises.  He  began  to  formulate  an  idea 
about  a new  tactical  procedure  that  just 
might  result  in  a better  way. 

Like  most  of  the  other  ASW  sensor 
operators  in  the  classroom,  the  petty  offi- 
cer had  attended  similar  courses  on  passive 
ASW— this  course  was  no  different.  For 
each  scenario  and  each  platform,  he  was 
referred  to  another  publication  until  the 
number  of  references  made  their  use  al- 
most impossible.  Although  the  petty  offi- 
cer knew  that  an  ASW  operator,  with  prac- 
tice, could  become  familiar  with  most  of 


Battle  Group  Operations 

ComSecondFlt  690-6771/2 

ComThirdFlt  472-8753/8681 

ComSixthFlt  314-621-9212 

(Requires  operator  assistance) 

Surface  Ship  and  Amphibious  Warfare 

ComNavSurfLant  690-5429/39 

Com  N avSurfPac  958-9693/9883 

ComSurfWarDevGru  680-8228 

Submarine  Warfare 

ComSubLant  690-6200 

ComSubPac  471-9574 

ComSubDevRon  12  241-3396/3463 


Air  Warfare 

ComNavAirLant 

ComNavAirPac 

951-6129/6320 

ComPatWingsLant 

476-2151/2267 

ComPatWingsPac 

462-5021 

ComSeaBasedASWWingsLant 

942-3321 

ComASWWingPac 

951-6814 

ComTacWingsLant 

274-3410/3286 

ComFitAEWWingPac 

959-2211/2/3 

ComMAtVAQWingPac 

820-2558 

ComLAtWingPac 

949-3631/3072 

Mine  Warfare 

ComMineWarCom 

794-4484/4278 
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In  the  case  of  Sonar  Technician  First 
Class  Daniel  Howard,  our  second  exam- 
ple, the  need  for  a ready  reference  for  pas- 
sive ASW  became  apparent  while  he  was 
attending  a class  on  the  subject.  Howard 
was  stationed  on  USS  Valdez  (FF  1096)  at 
the  time,  but  his  idea  to  compile  the  refer- 
ence was  delayed  for  a couple  of  years.  It 
wasn’t  until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sur- 
face Warfare  Development  Group  in  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  that  the  idea  resurfaced.  Surf 
War  Dev  Gru  is  one  of  the  major  tactical 
development  and  evaluation  activities,  and 
Howard’s  proposal  received  immediate 
support. 

“When  I suggested  a single  reference 
incorporating  all  the  others,”  Howard 
said,  “they  told  me  to  ‘take  it  and  run  with 
it.’  ” 

Howard  then  compiled  an  “Acoustic 
Classification  Handbook”  for  operators  on 
all  platforms  which  streamlined  old  proce- 


dures and  offered  new  ones.  This  was 
published  as  a TACMEMO  this  past  April 
and  has  since  been  disseminated  to  the 
fleet  for  use  and  evaluation.  The  resulting 
feedback  on  this  and  other  TACMEMOs 
will  determine  whether  the  proposed  tac- 
tics are  ultimately  implemented  in  the 
naval  warfare  publications,  the  tactical 
“bibles”  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

In  both  cases,  Chaum  and  Howard  took 
active  roles  in  developing  tactics  based  on 
their  own  concepts.  Having  recognized 
that  a better  approach  to  some  tactical 
problem  must  exist,  these  Navy  men  pro- 
vided their  insight  to  the  appropriate  TAC 
D&E  activity  through  their  respective 
chains  of  command. 

The  Navy  has  benefited  from  their  ef- 
forts through  improved  tactical  readiness. 
The  two  service  members  have  received 
benefits  as  well.  They  have  seen  their 
ideas  presented  to  the  fleet  and  hope  to  see 


those  tactical  innovations  eventually  be- 
come doctrine.  They  also  have  been  recog- 
nized for  their  efforts  through  the  award  of 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  and  with 
various  letters  of  commendation.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit  of  all  has  been  the  real- 
ization that  they  have  had  a part  in  finding 
a better  way  for  the  Navy  to  execute  its 
tactics. 

Currently  there  are  some  30  fleet  com- 
mands and  about  75  officers  and  enlisted 
people  formally  involved  in  managing  the 
TAC  D&E  effort.  The  offices  serve  as  a 
point  of  contact  for  commands  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  identified  tactical  defi- 
ciencies or  who  have  proposed  tactical  in- 

ST1  Daniel  Howard  (below)  saw  an  apparent 
need  while  attending  an  ASW  course  and  even- 
tually was  able  to  propose  a correction.  Right: 
Lt.  Chaum ’s  idea  paid  off— he  receives  the  Na- 
vy Commendation  Medal  from  Capt.  J.H. 
Ansley. 
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novations.  The  fleet  program  is 
coordinated  and  supported  by  the  Tactical 
Readiness  Division  (OP-953)  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  first  step  in  the  TAC  D&E  process 
is  identifying  the  problem.  Newly  identi- 
fied deficiencies  are  entered  into  the  TAC 
D&E  master  plan  so  that  everyone  in  the 
Navy  knows  what  the  problems  are  and 
can  forward  suggested  solutions.  That  plan 
includes  all  known  tactical  deficiencies  for 
all  Navy  communities  and  missions. 

The  second  step  in  the  TAC  D&E  proc- 
ess is  formulating  a solution  to  rectify  the 
deficiencies.  Once  again,  the  fleet  pro- 
vides the  input  through  the  TAC  D&E  of- 
fices. Commands  or  individuals  who  have 
developed  possible  solutions  to  deficien- 
cies already  in  the  master  plan  should 
forward  that  information  through  the  chain 
of  command  to  the  appropriate  TAC  D&E 
offices.  Should  the  commands  or  individ- 
uals desire  to  continue  in  the  process,  the 
TAC  D&E  people  will  work  with  them  to 
refine  and  document  the  submissions  for 
inclusion  in  TACMEMOs.  Others  who  are 
unable  to  take  active  roles  in  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  process  can  simply 
forward  their  input  to  their  fleet  type  or 
functional  wing  commander  and  then  stand 
aside  as  the  experts  on  the  TAC  D&E  team 
take  over.  In  either  case,  the  submissions 


will  be  prepared  for  dissemination  to  the 
fleet. 

The  TACMEMO  serves  as  the  vehicle 
for  this  dissemination  and  presents  the  in- 
novations in  formats  for  evaluation  by  any 
Navy  member  who  can  provide  input.  The 
TACMEMOs  do  not  represent  Navy  tacti- 
cal doctrine  but  provide  new  possibilities 
in  the  tactical  arena  which  can  be  tested  by 
others  against  their  own  experience,  ap- 
plied during  training  and  operational  exer- 
cises or  evaluated  in  any  number  of  ways. 


From  that  evaluation  comes  feedback 
which  is  again  routed  to  the  TAC  D&E 
offices  that  compile  the  inputs  and  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  proposed  tactics. 

In  many  cases,  proposed  tactics  provide 
the  impetus  to  other  fleet  members  who 
arrive  at  follow-on  tactics  which  are  im- 
provements on  the  initial  suggestions.  In 
such  cases,  follow-on  submissions  are  dis- 
seminated to  the  fleet  for  further  evalua- 
tion. TACMEMOs  which  do  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  fleet,  based  on  adverse  feed- 
back in  the  evaluation  phase,  are  canceled. 
Tactics  evaluated  as  effective,  and  for 
which  no  further  improvements  are  sug- 
gested, are  forwarded  for  inclusion  in  the 
NWPs.  The  NWPs  are  naval  tactical  doc- 
trine and  are  used  by  fleet  units  for  train- 
ing, exercises  and  combat. 

Chaum  and  Howard  are  only  two  of 
many  concerned  Navy  people  who  saw  a 
deficiency  in  current  Navy  tactics  and  did 
something  about  it.  While  they  were  able 
to  forward  possible  solutions,  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  deficiencies  alone  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  other  members  of  the 
fleet  for  correction. 

If  you  think  there  is  a specific  weakness 
in  current  tactics,  or  you  have  an  improve- 
ment to  these  tactics,  forward  your  prob- 
lems or  ideas  through  your  chain  of  com- 
mand to  a TAC  D&E  office.  The  key  to 
the  TAC  D&E  process  is  you — the  officers 
and  operators  in  the  fleet  who  are  looking 
for  a better  way  to  effective  Navy  tactics. 

— By  Lt.  Mike  Thurwanger 


“How  we  tactically  employ  our  naval 
forces  by  maximizing  the  capabilities  of 
our  people  and  equipment  while  fully 
understanding  and  then  exploiting  the 
vulnerabilities  of  any  potential  enemy  is 
really  what  tactics  are  all  about.  We 
can’t  afford  to  be  second  to  anyone  in 
the  way  we  tactically  employ  our  naval 
forces— in  this  business  there  are  no 
points  for  second  place.” 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  J.  Cassidy, 
Director 

Tactical  Readiness  Division 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


The  Pointed  End  of  the  Spear 
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Going 

That 

Little 

Extra 

In  August  1980,  a GS-14  aerospace 
engineer  said  goodbye  to  the  towing  tanks 
and  wind  tunnels  of  the  David  Taylor 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  headed  for 
the  considerably  wetter  and  windier  world 
of  the  Commander  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Joseph  Martin’s  assignment:  Navy 
Science  Assistance  Program  science  advi- 
ser to  ComNavAirLant  for  12  months. 

His  mission:  Improve  fleet  operational 
readiness  by  matching  fleet  requirements 
with  R&D  resources.  Improve,  as  well, 
the  communications  between  the  fleet  and 
the  R&D  community. 


Aboard  Nimitz,  Martin  spends  time  with  com- 
manding officer  Capt.  John  R.  Batzler  (top),  and 
uses  the  “Big  eyes  ” to  get  a closer  look  at  flight 
operations  (above). 


Assigned  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  ComNavAirLant  is 
responsible  for  equipping,  training,  ad- 
ministering and  supporting  more  than 
66,000  officer,  enlisted  and  civilian  people 
who  maintain  and  operate  97  aircraft 
squadrons  and  1,800  aircraft,  eight  aircraft 
carriers  and  148  individual  commands  at 
17  shore  facilities. 

Ensuring  optimal  command  and  unit 
readiness  is  the  job  of  about  350  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  ComNav- 
AirLant staff,  headquartered  at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Station. 

“I  had  spent  17  or  18  years  in  the  labora- 
tory working  on  all  kinds  of  new  and 


worthwhile  concepts,”  he  said.  “In  many 
cases  we  saw  an  idea  through  to  flight  test- 
ing. Yet  I could  not  see  these  concepts 
come  to  fruition  in  the  fleet  for  maybe  15 
years.  I said  to  myself  'When  is  it  that 
something  I’ve  worked  on  will  be  out  there 
impacting  the  fleet?’ 

“I’ve  made  the  Navy  my  career,  and  I 
was  afraid  my  contributions  were  going  to 
be  like  fine  paintings— not  appreciated  un- 
til I was  gone!  I thought  the  NSAP  assign- 
ment was  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  fleet  on  a right-now  basis.” 

Now  Martin  feels  his  hopes  have  been 
realized. 

“It’s  such  a big  Navy  that  sometimes  it 
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America's  operational  readiness  evalua- 
tions, he  participated  in  reconstruction  of 
the  inner  air  battle.  “It  is  a tremendous 
experience  to  be  in  the  combat  center 
during  this  time,”  he  said. 

As  for  what  his  experience  may  mean 
for  the  Naval  Ship  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  Martin  feels  he  can  be  an 
extremely  valuable  resource.  “You  could 
almost  say  there  are  three  navies,”  he  said, 
“R&D,  the  planning  and  programming  in 
Washington  and  the  operating  fleet — the 
one  on  the  edge  of  the  fighting  force.  And 
each  has  a different  idea  of  what  the  fleet 
needs.” 

Martin  returned  to  David  Taylor  in 
August,  when  his  second  12-month  tour  at 
ComNavAirLant  ended.  He  had  extended 
for  the  second  tour,  he  said,  because  “I 
enjoyed  what  I was  doing.”  He  added  that 
his  wife  and  children,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Norfolk,  also  enjoyed  the  expe- 
rience. 

“The  Tidewater  area  is  a nice  place  to 
live,”  he  said,  “with  lots  of  outdoor  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  the  family.  My 
son,  Scott,  attended  third  and  fourth  grade 
there;  and  my  daughter,  Lindsay,  was  in 
kindergarten.  Both  were  on  children’s  soc- 
cer teams,  which  I coached.  My  wife, 
Jane,  was  active  in  the  school  PTA  and  this 
year  chaired  the  school’s  big  fund-raising 
activity,  the  field  day.  We  all  like  the  Tide- 
water area  very  much.” 

Asked  if  he  has  any  advice  for  prospec- 
tive science  advisers,  Martin  commented: 

“At  David  Taylor  we  work  primarily 
with  civilians.  The  people  at  ComNavAir- 
Lant and  elsewhere  in  the  fleet  are  mostly 
military.  Their  high  level  of  professional- 
ism, intelligence  and  competence  makes 
this  an  exciting  environment  to  work  in, 
but  it  takes  a while  for  them  to  accept  you 
when  you  don’t  wear  a uniform. 

“I  felt  a greater  sense  of  acceptance  after 
I went  flying.  Climbing  out  of  the  cockpit 
of  that  F-4, 1 felt  a sense  of  having  shared  a 
similar  experience,  and  I think  they  appre- 
ciated my  going  with  them  that  little  ex- 
tra.” 

—By  Cindy  Howard 


Martin  observes  operations  in  the  carrier  !s  pri- 
mary flight  control  center. 
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is  hard  to  change  things.  But  I feel  that  in 
» some  small  areas  my  work  has  had  signifi- 
cant impact.” 

He  considers  that  his  most  valuable  con- 
tributions have  been  accelerating  the  intro- 
duction of  electronic  warfare  equipment 
f that  enhances  the  capabilities  and  use  of 
I our  weapons  systems;  accelerating  the  in- 
troduction of  anti-jam  communication 
equipment  into  the  Navy;  and  improving 
ship  fuel  conservation  capabilities. 

“The  breadth  of  topics  I’ve  been  in- 
volved with  is  what  has  made  this  assign- 
, ment  exciting,”  said  Martin.  “I’ve  been 
involved  in  projects  ranging  from  boiler 
plant  explosion  prevention  to  propulsion 
plant  studies  and  from  the  seemingly  mun- 
dane (but  important  to  pilots)  evaluation  of 
‘ SH-3  seat  cushions  to  electronics  projects 
so  complex  I went  to  postgraduate  school 
for  a week  to  bone  up. 

“It’s  just  great  to  be  with  the  fleet,  to 
participate  in  exercises,  to  see  lab  equip- 
ment performing,  and  to  really  find  out 
what’s  important  to  the  operator.” 

In  addition  to  product  contributions, 
Martin  facilitated  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  fleet  operators  and  the  R&D 
community.  He  arranged  for  participation 
by  a naval  air  development  center  analysis 
team  in  the  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  opera- 
tional readiness  evaluation.  It  allowed  the 
laboratory  people  to  see  firsthand  what  oc- 
curs aboard  a carrier  during  a simulated 
three-day  escalating  war.  He  also  arranged 
for  flying  war-at-sea  tactics  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a realistic  electronic  environment 
at  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake, 

I Calif. 

v 

I 
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“But  the  most  exciting  thing  I have  done 
at  ComNavAirLant  is  fly,”  said  Martin. 

Rigorous  training  and  tests  to  qualify  as 
a flight  crew  member  included  a flight 
physical  and  an  altitude  chamber  test 
(“where  they  take  you  up  to  25,000  feet 


and  then  down  again”);  an  ejection  seat 
checkout;  a first-class  swimmers  test;  and 
a water  survival  test  in  full-flight  gear.  Said 
Martin,  “It  wasn’t  easy,  but  it  was  defi- 
nitely worth  the  effort.” 

Since  then  he  has  participated  as  a flight 
crew  member  in  the  F-4,  Navy’s  super- 
sonic fighter;  several  helicopters;  some 
electronic  warfare  aircraft;  and  the  E3- 
AWACS,  the  Air  Force's  command  and 
control  aircraft. 

Also  exciting  was  his  participation  in 
USS  Independence  (CV  62),  USS  Forres- 
tal  (CV  59)  and  USS  America  (CV  66) 
operational  readiness  evaluations.  During 


European  Forts 
Welcome  U.  S.  Sailors 

Editor  s note.  Each  year  one  ship  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  is  selected  for  two  unique 
port  visits— Kieler  Woche  at  Kiel,  Germany,  and  Rebild  ceremonies  held  at  Aalborg, 

Denmark.  The  Norfolk-based  frigate  USS  Thomas  C.  Hart  (FF  1092),  the  Atlantic 
Fleet’s  top  ASW  ship  for  1981,  received  the  choice  assignment  this  year.  Meanwhile, 

USS  DuPont  (DD  941),  also  homeported  in  Norfolk,  was  representing  the  U.S.  Navy  at 
an  American  Week  celebration  in  France. 


“Reveille,  reveille!  All  hands  heave  out 
and  trice  up.  The  smoking  lamp  is  lit  in  all 
authorized  spaces.” 

Mess  Management  Specialist  Second 
Class  Charles  Plummer  woke  with  a groan 
as  he  noted  the  time— 4 a.m.—  an  unholy 
hour  even  for  sailors.  But,  as  the  bo’s’n 
said,  “heave  out  and  trice  up  . . You 
don’t  argue  with  the  bo’s’n. 

As  Plummer  cleared  his  sleep-filled 
head,  the  significance  of  the  upcoming  day 
dawned  on  him.  Before  it  was  over,  he’d 
be  in  Kiel,  Germany.  More  importantly, 
however,  his  wife,  Bonnie  Sue,  whom  he 
hadn’t  seen  for  three  months,  would  be 
waiting  for  him.  After  nine  years  of  mar- 
riage and  one  child,  the  couple  was  look- 
ing forward  to  their  first  real  honeymoon. 

During  the  weeks  under  way,  Plummer 
had  been  meritoriously  promoted  to  sec- 
ond class  petty  officer  and  had  become  the 
first  MS  on  board  to  qualify  for  the 
enlisted  surface  warfare  specialist  designa- 
tor. He  couldn’t  wait  to  tell  Bonnie 
Sue  . . . 

* * * 

The  frigate  USS  Thomas  C.  Hart 
(FF  1092)  weighed  anchor  and  slowly 
made  for  the  industrial  port  of  Brunsbuttel 
Koog  to  begin  a 10-hour  transit  up  the  Kiel 
Canal. 

The  canal  (also  known  as  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal  or  the  Nord-Ostsee  Kanal) 
was  built  in  1895  as  a link  between  the 
Baltic  and  North  seas.  It  is  61  miles  in 
length  and  about  100  yards  wide,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  34  feet. 


“We  saved  about  two  days  sailing  time 
by  using  the  canal,”  said  Hart  skipper 
Commander  F.R.  Whalen.  “For  blue  water 
Navy  men,  the  canal  is,  despite  the  lush 
countryside,  quaint  villages  and  other  pas- 
toral scenes,  somewhat  of  a navigational 
challenge  because  some  150  merchant 
ships  and  sailing  craft  use  the  narrow  wa- 
terway daily.”  As  the  frigate  cleared  the 
canal’s  last  lock  at  midaftemoon,  exited 
into  the  Kieler  Forde  and  steamed  toward 
its  mooring,  Plummer  anxiously  scanned 
the  crowded  pier  from  his  portside  sea  de- 
tail station. 

“I  hoped  to  see  my  wife,”  he  said,  “but 
then  we  swung  around  to  moor  starboard 
side  to  the  pier,  and  I ended  up  facing  away 
from  the  dock.” 

Tugboats  pushed  Hart  up  to  the  pier 
while  a German  navy  band  played  “An- 
chors Aweigh”  and  waiting  wives  looked 
for  their  men. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  moored,  the  sea 
detail  secured  and  the  brow  set  in  place, 
Plummer  was  in  his  wife’s  arms  telling  her 
the  good  news. 

“I  told  Bonnie  about  getting  my  ad- 
vancement and  ESWS,  but  she  just  stood 
there  smiling  with  a ‘so-what’  sort  of  look 
on  her  face,”  explained  Plummer.  “Then 
she  told  me  something  that  made  my  news 
seem  dull— we  were  going  to  have  another 
baby!” 

Hart  transits  the  Kiel  Canal  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  North  Sea. 
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Left:  MS2  Plummer  mans  the  sound-powered  phones.  Below:  Hart 
athletes  pull  their  way  to  a win  in  a tuf>-of-war  contest  at  Kiel,  Ger- 
many. Bottom:  The  World  War  //  German  U-boat  U995  was  one  of 
the  exhibits  visited  by  Hart  crewmen. 


Thus  began  a never-to-be-forgotten  hon- 
eymoon for  the  Plummers.  It  was  also  the 
start  of  the  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion— Kieler  Woche  (Kiel  Week) — the 
largest  maritime  event  in  the  world. 

Kieler  Woche  began  in  1882  as  a sailing 
regatta  and  blossomed  into  an  international 
event  involving  thousands  of  sailors  and 
other  visitors  who  come  to  participate  in 
and  enjoy  some  200  hours  of  sports  com- 
petition, cultural  events,  warm  friendships 
and  fun. 

During  their  nine-day  port  visit,  Hart 
sailors  participated  in  a number  of  sporting 
events,  took  in  tours  of  the  German  coun- 


tryside, breweries  and  historical  sites,  and 
were  invited  into  German  homes  as  dinner 
guests. 

In  addition,  Hart  crewmen  treated 
groups  of  school  children  to  tours  and 
lunches.  The  crew  also  hosted  luncheons 
for  such  officials  as  the  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Germany.  The  ship  was  flagship  for 
Vice  Admiral  Ronald  J.  Hays,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Europe. 


Even  with  the  great  variety  of  events 
scheduled  in  Kiel,  the  local  hospitality  was 
most  remembered  by  the  Hart  men.  “The 
people,  despite  the  language  barrier,  went 
out  of  their  way  to  make  us  feel 
welcome,”  said  Master-at-Arms  First 
Class  Ed  Rushton. 

“For  example,  I asked  a couple  for 
directions  one  day,  and  they  drove  me  right 
to  the  place.” 

The  benefits  derived  from  Hart's  partici- 
pation in  Kieler  Woche  extended  beyond 
the  personal. 

“In  a national  sense,  the  presence  of  a 
U.S.  Navy  warship  during  Kieler  Woche 
was  a symbol  to  the  people  of  the  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  which  exists  between 
the  two  countries,”  said  Hart's  skipper. 

* * * 

Aalborg,  Denmark,  founded  by  the  Vik- 
ings more  than  1 ,000  years  ago  as  a Scan- 
dinavian trading  center,  conducts  the 
largest  Fourth  of  July  celebration  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  custom  began  70  years  ago  when  an 
American  group  of  Danish  immigrants 
bought  and  donated  a tract  of  land  to  the 
Danish  people.  The  land,  located  in  the 
Rebild  Hills  south  of  Aalborg,  is  the  site  of 
the  Independence  Day  celebration. 
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°ort  Visits 


Clockwise  from  left:  Hart  im- 
mediately after  arrival  at  Aal- 
borg, Denmark;  Lt.  Steve 
Reas  gives  Danish  youngsters 
a tour  of  a LAMPS  helicop- 
ter; sailors  visit  the  Aalborg 
Distillery;  Hart ’s  soccer  team 
warms  up  before  a game  with 
Danish  soldiers;  Hart ’s  com- 
manding officer,  Cmdr.  F.R. 
Whalen,  enjoys  a moment 
with  a young  Danish  visitor. 
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Top:  Opera  star  Beverly  Sills  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Rebild  celebration.  Above:  A 
Danish  soldier  lights  a row  of  some  5,000  can- 
dles that  adorned  Aalborg’s  city  park  in  cele- 
bration of  America’s  Fourth  of  July. 


“Since  the  inception  of  the  Rebild  idea, 
thousands  of  local  citizens  and  Danish 
Americans  have  gathered  in  a warm  ex- 
pression of  international  friendship  and 
gratitude,”  said  Hart' s commanding  offi- 
cer. “The  presence  of  uniformed  U.S. 
Navy  men  throughout  the  week-long  cele- 
bration, including  numerous  official  func- 
tions, is  solid  evidence  of  the  warm  Dan- 
ish-American  relations  which  have  existed 
through  the  years.” 


After  nearly  40  years,  a U.S.  warship 
once  again  passed  the  word  “Moored, 
Shift  Colors”  in  the  French  coastal  town  of 
Bayonne  near  Biarritz.  It  was  USS  DuPont 
(DD  941),  come  to  take  part  in  a week- 
long  “American  Week”  celebration  culmi- 
nating with  a Fourth  of  July  gala. 

Bayonne,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nive  and  Adour  rivers,  dates  back  to 
Roman  times.  Today,  it  is  the  administra- 
tive capital  of  the  French  Basque  region. 
The  neighboring  city  of  Biarritz  is  an  at- 
tractive summer  spot  for  vacationing 
French  citizens  and  also  caters  to  vaca- 
tioners worldwide. 

To  represent  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
American  Week,  DuPont  sailors  spent  long 
hours  cleaning,  painting  and  shining  every 
part  of  the  ship.  Welcome  aboard  pam- 
phlets were  printed  in  French,  and  a well- 
designed  damage  control  equipment  dis- 
play was  constructed  by  the  ship’s  hull 
technicians. 

The  planning  and  preparation  paid  off: 
the  Norfolk,  Va.,-homeported  destroyer 
hosted  well  over  5,200  visitors  during  Se- 
maine  American — American  Week.  The 
only  small  problem  was  the  language  bar- 
rier. 

“But  I did  a lot  of  pointing,”  said  Sonar 
Technician  (Surface)  Seaman  Jeffery  West. 
“I  had  several  groups  without  a single 
English-speaking  person.  They  may  not 


In  addition  to  Hart' s participation,  opera 
star  Beverly  Sills  was  on  hand  as  keynote 
speaker  while  an  Abraham  Lincoln  look 
alike  thrilled  young  and  old  alike  with  his 
tales  of  an  earlier-era  America. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Rebild  festivi- 
ties, Hart  left  Denmark  to  continue  opera- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean  and  subsequent 
return  to  Norfolk  in  early  August. 

— Story  and  photos  by 
JO]  (55)  Peter  D.  Sundberg 


have  understood  my  explanations,  but  they 
all  enjoyed  the  tour.” 

The  Biarritz  Committee  of  Tourism 
planned  and  coordinated  an  outstanding 
week  of  festivities  for  the  DuPont  men.  It 
included  parades;  jazz,  classical  and  gos- 
pel music  recitals;  sports  competition  with 
local  teams  in  volleyball,  water  sports, 
tennis,  sailing  and  golf;  many  dinners  and 
other  social  gatherings;  and  tours  through 
the  beautiful  mountainous  region  around 
the  port. 

Topping  off  American  Week  was  Ameri- 
can Gala  Night  on  July  4.  Hot  dogs  and 
hamburgers,  surfing,  rock  concerts  and  an 
outstanding  fireworks  display  served  to 
make  DuPont's  crew  feel  a little  closer  to 
home.  The  theme  of  promoting  good  will 
and  understanding  between  American  and 
French  people  was  achieved. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  were  expressed 
by  Commander  J.S.  Burrows  III,  com- 
manding officer,  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
people  of  Biarritz:  “I  have  been  in  the 
Navy  for  20  years  and  have  been  to  many 
places,  but  this  visit  was  by  far  the  best 
one  that  I have  had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing. The  name  Biarritz  will  be  on  our  lips 
for  a long  time  to  come  as  we  talk  of  the 
excitement  we  experienced.  We  will  al- 
ways carry  with  us  fond  memories  of  the 
truly  wonderful  people  from  your  fine 
city.” 


Language  Was 
the  Only  Problem 
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Prairie  Dogs 
and  Planes 


AFCM  Robert  Olson  and  ADI  Gary  Elliott  (left) 
inspect  one  of  the  Navy  planes  at  the  Military  Air- 
craft Storage  and  Disposition  Center  (right). 


Row  after  uniform  row,  the  aircraft  sit. 
Some  await  the  chance  to  live  again. 
Others  are  merely  hollow  shells,  their  inte- 
grated circuitry,  electronics  and  machinery 
sacrificed  for  other  planes. 

Most  of  the  aircraft— including  some 
from  World  War  II  and  many  supersonic 
jets— are  veterans.  Their  silenced  engines, 
faded  squadron  emblems  and  timeworn  fu- 
selages bearing  the  names  of  former  pilots 
are  remnants  of  missions  long  forgotten. 

Numbering  in  the  thousands,  the  planes 


comprise  what  has  been  called  the  world’s 
third  largest  air  force.  They  rest  on  the 
barren  caliche  soil  of  the  Sonora  Desert 
east  of  Tbcson,  Ariz.  There,  at  the  Military 
Aircraft  Storage  and  Disposition  Center  at 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  in  a used 
aircraft  lot,  some  3,500  planes  wait  to 
either  return  to  duty  or  be  cannibalized  for 
parts. 

“When  people  hear  about  MASDC  they 
think  of  us  as  an  aircraft  boneyard.  That 
we  are  not!”  said  Colonel  Paul  F.  Dudley, 


commander  of  the  Air  Force-managed 
storage  and  disposition  center. 

“In  fact,”  Dudley  added,  “MASDC  is  a 
dynamic  industrial  complex.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  aircraft  sent  here  are  eventually  re- 
turned to  a military  role.” 

The  other  50  percent  of  MASDC  aircraft 
are  distributed  into  foreign  military  sales 
or  salvaged  for  parts.  It’s  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  aircraft  at  MASDC 
today,  but  based  on  their  original  purchase 
price,  the  center’s  fleet  of  aircraft  is  valued 
at  more  than  $6  billion. 

MASDC  was  created  in  the  early  1960s 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara ordered  the  consolidation  of  all  mili- 
tary aircraft  storage.  Today,  MASDC  facil- 
ities serve  as  the  storage  point  for  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Army,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  as  well  as  for  the  aircraft  of 
other  federal  agencies. 

“When  the  Navy  first  became  involved 
in  MASDC  operations  in  the  mid-1960s, 
the  field  service  office  here  consisted  of  a 
Navy  captain  and  32  enlisted  people.  To- 
day, we  have  a staff  of  five  people  han- 
dling basically  the  same  workload,”  said 
Robert  Bowen,  civilian  in  charge  of  the 
Navy’s  MASDC  office.  “Two  of  them  are 
Navy  enlisted  people  who  command  a 
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great  deal  of  respect  for  the  work  they’ve 
done.” 

Those  two  are  Master  Chief  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Technician  Robert  Olson  and 
Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class 
Gary  Elliott. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  realize  what  kind 
of  assets  they  have  here,”  said  Olson,  the 
last  Navy  person  assigned  to  MASDC’s 
predominantly  government  civilian  staff. 
“Many  of  these  aircraft  have  a lot  of  life  in 
them.  The  ones  that  don’t  still  have 
salvageable  parts.” 

According  to  statistics  kept  by  the  Navy 
Field  Service  Office,  42  of  66  Navy  air- 
craft received  by  MASDC  in  the  first  four 
months  of  fiscal  year  1982  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  fleet,  a statistic  they  say  helps 
prove  that  the  American  taxpayer  ulti- 
mately reaps  the  benefits  of  MASDC 
operations. 

Returning  an  aircraft  to  the  fleet  or  into 
operation  with  another  service  or  govern- 
ment agency  is  the  final  act  to  a drama  that 
might  have  begun  decades  earlier. 

Early  this  summer,  Elliott,  who  coordi- 
nated the  receipt  and  storage  of  Navy  air- 
craft at  MASDC  until  his  transfer  to  a West 
Coast  based  helicopter  squadron,  ex- 
plained the  steps  involved  in  storing  air- 
craft processed  at  the  center. 

“The  first  step  is  evaluation  and  inven- 
tory,” Elliott  said.  “All  weapons  and  other 
classified  or  confidential  equipment  are  re- 


moved, a corrosion  inspection  is  made, 
and  information  on  what  parts  the  aircraft 
needs  is  entered  into  our  computer  files.” 

Then  the  “bird”  goes  through  a chemi- 
cal bath  to  prevent  corrosion  buildup  while 
it  waits  in  the  desert  for  reclamation.  The 
next  stop  is  the  center’s  preservation  site  or 
what  is  called  the  flush  farm. 

Here,  fuel  is  pumped  from  the  aircraft. 
After  reusable  fuel  is  cycled  into  the  cen- 
ter’s fuel  storage,  a coating  of  lightweight 
oil  is  flushed  into  the  plane’s  fuel  system 
for  preservation  of  the  fuel  cells.  The  hy- 
draulic system  and  fluid  are  then  checked 
for  contaminants  and  the  sealing  process 
begins. 

A water-based  strippable  coating  (spray- 


lat)  is  applied  to  the  aircraft’s  seams  and 
windows. The  white-plastic  coating  reflects 
the  sun’s  rays,  thus  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture inside  the  aircraft  within  five  degrees 
of  the  outside  temperature.  This  coating 
also  seals  the  interior  from  exposure  to  wa- 
ter and  dirt. 

“Engine  intakes  and  other  openings  on 
the  aircraft  are  also  sealed  to  keep  out  the 
prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  birds  and  other  desert 
life,”  Elliott  said.  “Once  the  preservation 
process  is  complete,  the  aircraft  is  moved 
into  the  desert.” 

Aircraft  stored  at  MASDC  undergo  rou- 
tine inspections.  The  first  comes  within  90 
days  after  the  preservation  process.  From 
then  on,  each  aircraft  is  inspected  every 
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Clockwise  beginning  below:  While  some  MASDC 
aircraft  are  used  for  pans,  skilled  mechanics  re- 
vitalize others  when  an  aircraft  is  reactivated  and 
sent  through  the  center's  rework  facility.  Other 
planes  wait  for  reactivation  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  MASDC 's  Air  Force  security  police. 


180  days  to  the  four-year  mark.  At  that 
time,  the  aircraft  is  depreserved  and  all 
systems  are  inspected  to  make  sure  there 
has  been  no  damage. 

Whether  fixed-wing  or  helicopter, 
whether  of  jet-age  or  World  War  II  vintage, 
the  aircraft  at  MASDC  create  a visual  his- 
tory book  that  more  than  12,000  visitors 
browse  through  each  year.  Among  the  visi- 
tors are  present  and  former  aviators  who 
have  come  to  look  up  old  friends  that  have 
been  retired  to  the  desert  and  face  an  un- 
certain future. 

“A  civilian  who  collected  bureau  num- 
bers (the  identification  number  the  Navy 
uses  for  individual  aircraft)  came  through 
here  not  long  ago,”  said  Olson.  “We 
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started  talking  about  A-3s  ( Skywarriors ), 
the  plane  I worked  on  during  the  first  part 
of  my  career  in  naval  aviation. 

“The  guy  knew  the  plane’s  entire  his- 
tory, so  I asked  him  about  one  of  the  A-3s  I 
used  to  fly  in.  He  looked  up  the  bureau 
number  and  gave  me  the  plane’s  entire  his- 
tory—from  the  time  I last  saw  it  to  where  it 
was  now.  It  was  pretty  surprising  to  find 
someone  who  followed  aircraft  by  type 
that  closely.” 

There  are  more  than  30  different  types  of 
Navy  aircraft  alone  waiting  in  the  desert  of 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Among 
them  are  F-8  Crusaders,  A-6  Intruders,  A- 
7 Corsairs  and  F-14  Tomcats  that  have 


made  more  Mediterranean  and  Western 
Pacific  cruises  than  most  sailors  make  in  a 
career.  Among  the  more  vintage  MASDC 
aircraft  are  the  first  Boeing  707  and  an  old 
Boeing  B-18  bomber. 

“Some  people  call  this  an  aircraft  bone- 
yard,”  Elliott  said.  “It’s  really  a giant  sup- 
ply bin.  Sure,  you  could  say  we  embalm 
the  aircraft  before  we  put  them  in  the  de- 
sert, but  we  can  also  bring  them  back  to 
life.  And  we  do  that  often.” 

In  FY  81,  more  than  150  planes  were 
withdrawn  from  the  desert  and  put  through 
MASDC ’s  rework  facility  before  being  re- 
turned to  duty  with  Navy,  Army  or  Air 
Force.  It  took  a budget  of  $15.2  million  to 


run  MASDC  in  FY  81,  but  the  estimated 
value  of  the  center’s  work  output  was  more 
than  $400  million. 

“We  returned  roughly  $34  for  every  dol- 
lar of  taxpayer’s  money  we  spent,”  said 
Dudley.  “So,  the  military  isn’t  just  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers’  money,  they’re  return- 
ing it.” 

As  part  of  its  disposition  role,  MASDC 
accommodates  requests  from  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  abroad  for 
static  displays.  That  old  jet  you  remember 
seeing  in  the  town  square  or  in  a local  park 
probably  came  from  MASDC.  Today, 
MASDC  is  responsible  for  more  than  250 
aircraft  and  nearly  100  missiles  on  display 
around  the  country. 

“This  is  really  a pretty  rewarding  job,” 
Olson  said.  “Nothing  is  routine  about  this 
job— something  is  a little  different  each 
day. 

“When  we  get  a support  requirement 
from  a place  like  Guam  or  Rota,  Spain,  for 
a spare  part  on  a particular  plane,  if  we  can 
help  them  we  will.  That’s  a big  part  of 
what  MASDC  is  all  about.” 

—Story  and  photos  by  JOC  Lon  Cabot 
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National  Sports 
Festival 


Nathan  Houser  just  before  the  championship  fight. 


Nathan  Houser  went  to  Indianapolis 
looking  for  a fight.  One  of  2,600  of  the 
finest  athletes  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Houser  found— and  won— his  fight 
last  July  at  the  Fourth  Annual  National 
Sports  Festival. 

The  NSF,  a promotion  of  the  Olympic 
Committee,  helps  prepare  our  country’s 
athletes  for  the  Olympic  Games  and  other 
major  competitions.  The  U.S.  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Army  were  represented  by 
several  performers.  Houser,  a fireman  as- 
signed to  USS  Fox  (CG  33),  homeported 
in  San  Diego,  won  a Gold  Medal  in  the 
165-pound  class  of  boxing.  He  thought  his 
win  “miraculous,  fantastic,  a dream  come 
true.” 

But  as  a result  of  that  win,  Houser  said 
he  would  begin  an  arduous  training  pro- 
gram immediately  in  hopes  of  gaining  a 
berth  on  the  1984  Olympic  team. 

Houser’s  goals  are  not  unrealistic.  He 
has  speed,  power  and  combinations  of 
punches  that  are  as  destructive  as  a wreck- 
er’s ball.  His  aggressive  pursuit  and  tap- 
dancing  gave  him  a unanimous  decision 
over  favored  Elton  Singleton  of  Louisville, 
Ky. 

The  NSF  gathers  young  hopefuls  from 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West  to  com- 
pete as  four  teams.  The  North’s  Gold  team 
was  the  favorite  in  boxing,  but  Houser, 
representing  the  West’s  Red  team,  proved 
the  oddsmakers  wrong  with  his  startling 
upset  over  Singleton. 

Throughout  the  3-minute  rounds, 
Houser  withstood  Singleton’s  heavy 
blows.  When  the  final  round  began, 
Houser  charged  like  a wild  bull  and 
brought  the  spectators  to  their  feet. 

Graham  Martin,  a member  of  the 
“Golden  13,”  the  nation’s  first  black  Navy 
officers,  and  an  avid  boxing  fan,  said,  “I 
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thought  Singleton  would  beat  him,  but 
Houser  was  relentless  in  his  pursuit;  he 
didn’t  do  much  backing  up.” 

Martin,  who  coached  in  high  school  and 
college,  has  trained  athletes  most  of  his 
life.  His  smiling,  cheerful  eyes  tell  you  he 
I1  loves  working  with  people,  and  when  he 
says  Houser  has  the  heart  to  be  an  Olympic 
’ boxer,  you  become  a believer. 

► One  of  Houser’s  coaches,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Master  Sergeant  Osmar  Alaniz, 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  said, 
“Houser  is  a great  human  being,  respect- 
able, quiet  and  friendly— I was  impressed 
by  the  way  he  follows  instructions.  He  al- 
ways knew  when  he  was  ahead,  and  he 
listened  intently  to  our  instructions.” 


Dick  Pettygrew,  Houser’s  Navy  coach 
said,  “When  I picked  him  up  last  Decem- 
ber, he  had  only  nine  fights  under  his  belt. 
Now  he’s  had  about  20  plus  a Gold  Medal 
from  the  NSF.  With  his  kind  of  attitude, 
personality  and  hustle,  there  is  no  telling 
how  far  he  can  go.” 


John  Stutes,  Houser’s  other  coach,  said, 
“He’s  one  of  the  politest  young  men  I’ve 
seen;  he  works  very  hard.” 

Alaniz  added,  “Houser’s  not  a showoff; 
he’s  got  a lot  of  poise  and  he’s  modest. 
He’s  nice  to  be  with.” 

— By  JOC  Robert  G.  Leonard 


earings 


Rhode  Island’s  Federal  Executive  Council  gave  three  of  its  four  Federal  Employee 
of  the  Year  awards  to  Navy  civilians  at  the  Newport  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center.  Award  winners  are  (1-r)  Paul  F.  Reedenauer,  Agatha  F.  Goodson  and  Mary  K. 
Silvia.  Reedenauer  is  a foreman  in  the  command  public  works  department’s  housing 
maintenance  division.  Goodson  is  a secretary  to  the  center’s  commander  and  chief  staff 
officer,  and  Silvia  is  a public  information  specialist.  This  is  the  second  year  education 
and  training  center  civilians  won  three  of  the  council’s  four  annual  awards. 


Superior  Civilian  Service  Award 

Benjamin  F.  Rotter,  an  authority  on  air-launched  conventional  weapons  on  the  staff  of 
the  Commander  Patrol  Wings,  Atlantic,  has  been  awarded  the  Navy  Superior  Civilian 
Service  Award.  Rotter,  a retired  master  chief  petty  officer  and  a GS-12  technical  repre- 
sentative with  13  years’  civilian  service,  works  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet  Admiral  Harry  D.  Train  II,  in  the  citation  accom- 
panying the  Navy’s  second  highest  civilian  award,  praised  Rotter’s  “exceptional  initiative 
and  technical  expertise  in  the  management  of  the  Harpoon  training  program”  for  Patrol 
Wings  Atlantic  squadrons  using  the  P-3C  Update  II  aircraft. 

Rotter  also  was  recognized  for  improving  torpedo  attack  training,  weapons  readiness, 
sonobuoy  management  and  mobile  anti-submarine  warfare  targets.  He  “made  a direct 
and  impressive  contribution  to  the  operational  ability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  deterrence 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  and  surface  threat,”  Admiral  Train  said. 

Rotter  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1948  as  a seaman  and  was  promoted  to  master  chief  13 
years  later.  He  was  a qualified  combat  air  crewman  when  he  retired  in  1967  and  had  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  an  Air  Medal,  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  and  the 
China,  Korea  and  Vietnam  Service  medals.  He  became  a Navy  civilian  employee  in 
1969  and  joined  the  staff  of  Patrol  Wings  Atlantic  in  1973. 

Rotter  has  been  published  widely  in  the  field  of  air-launched  weapons  systems  and  has 
invented  several  devices. 


Reserve  Seminar 

More  than  100  selected  reservists  at- 
tended the  first  Surface  Warfare  Officers’  1 
Training  Seminar  held  in  April  by  Naval 
Reserve  Readiness  Command  Region 
Seven,  Charleston,  S.C.  Designed  as  pro- 
fessional training  for  officer  development, 
the  seminar  was  developed  by  Commander 
James  Franklin,  Commander  Whynn  Elia- 
son  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Art  Ka- 
linski,  all  on  the  staff  of  Readiness  Com- 
mand Region  Seven. 

Highlighted  by  a series  of  classified 
briefings,  the  seminar  concentrated  on  the 
Soviet  threat  at  sea  and  the  disposition  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Atlantic.  Lieutenant 
Larry  Guthrie,  an  instructor  at  the  Fleet 
Combat  Training  Center,  Dam  Neck.  Va., 
briefed  participants  on  the  Soviet  threat. 


His  presentation  concentrated  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  weapons  systems,  es- 
pecially the  missile  technology  now  in 
place  aboard  Soviet  surface  units,  aircraft 
and  submarines.  He  also  discussed  current 
Navy  assets  capable  of  offsetting  any 
threat. 

The  seminar  also  included  a presentation 
by  Captain  Glenn  E.  Whisler,  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  operations  and  plans, 
Commander,  Surface  Forces  Atlantic;  a 
brief  on  the  progress  of  the  1052-class/ 
FFG  7 program;  a brief  on  how  the  needs 
of  selected  reservists  are  being  met  on  the 
staff  of  Surface  Forces  Atlantic;  and  a pre- 
sentation on  mine  warfare,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Soviet  mining  and  how  it 
might  be  met  by  U.S.  Navy  assets. 

—By  Cmdr.  Alfred  T.  Hamilton  Jr. 
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Clowning  Around 

She  rides  elephants  and  unicycles, 
mimes,  juggles,  does  acrobatics  and  falls 
down  perfectly.  She  is  Kathleen  A.  Brodie, 
mess  management  specialist  third  class 
aboard  the  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads 
in  Puerto  Rico.  She  is  also  a professional 
clown. 

Brodie  smears  a white  grease-painted 
smile  across  her  face  and  says,  “This  is 
part  of  me.  My  gimmick  is  ‘Kathie  the 
Klown.’ 

“I  started  out  as  a roller  skater,”  she 
said,  continuing  to  apply  makeup.  “Com- 
petitive at  first,  but  I found  out  you  don’t 
make  money  roller  skating.  So  I decided  to 
take  private  ice  skating  lessons.” 

Brodie’s  expressive  hazel  eyes,  high- 
lighted now  with  long  blue  lashes, 
gleamed  as  she  told  of  her  comedy  acts  and 
chorus  line  tryouts  for  “Ice  Capades,” 


“Ice  Follies”  and  “Holiday  on  Ice” 
shows.  She  performed  on  ice,  including  a 
comedy  act  with  “Fantasy  on  Ice,”  a 
traveling  show  out  of  Virginia.  It  was  after 
working  with  the  ice  shows  that  she  went 
to  clown  college. 

“Becoming  a clown  was  just  something 
that  looked  like  fun,”  Brodie  said,  placing 
a round,  red  rubber  nose  over  her  own.  “I 
really  wanted  to  be  a clown  on  ice.  I used 
to  model  myself  after  Carol  Burnett  and 
Lucille  Ball,  and  when  I was  younger  I 
wanted  my  own  show,  too.” 

Covering  her  short  blond  hair  with  a 
braided,  red  yarn  wig,  she  said,  “When  I 
saw  the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  for  the 
first  time,  something  just  clicked.  The 
clown  college  address  was  on  the  back  of 
the  program  so  I sent  for  an  application.  I 
was  notified  two  months  after  I sent  the 
application,  and  in  September  1979,  I 
started  clown  college. 

“I  found  out  that  only  about  60  out  of 
4,000  applicants  are  chosen,”  she  added. 

The  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Clown  College  is  a two-month 
training  course  and,  according  to  Brodie, 
is  “very  physical.” 

“They  teach  you  how  to  ride  elephants 
juggle,  mime  and  how  to  do  slapstick  com- 
edy—like  prat  falls,  which  is  when  you  fall 
flat  on  your  rear,”  Brodie  said.  “And  they 

Kathie  the  Klown  prepares  for  a clay  of  "clowning 
around" for  children  at  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval 
Station.  Photo  by  Al  Holston. 


taught  me  how  to  apply  makeup.” 

A personal  part  of  being  a clown  is  the 
design  of  the  face.  Brodie’s  clown  face- 
long  blue  eyelashes,  red  round  nose  and 
triangle  smile— is  registered  in  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

“Some  professionals  even  go  so  far  as  to 
get  a patent  on  their  makeup  design,”  Bro- 
die said,  “but  there  is  an  unwritten  clown 
law  that  says  no  one  will  copy  someone 
else’s  makeup  design.” 

She  adjusted  her  rubber  nose  and  her  red 
yarned  bangs  back  from  her  forehead. 
“Clowning  is  serious,  but  my  clown  career 
had  its  seasons.  I needed  a steadier  pay- 
check  so  I joined  the  Navy.  I figured  that  in 
the  Navy  I could  have  a steady  income,  the 
travel  I wanted  and  also  ‘clown  around’  on 
the  side.” 

Brodie  joined  the  Navy  in  January  1980 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Communi- 
cations Unit  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  now 
is  with  the  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Department  at  Roosevelt  Roads.  Off  duty 
she  performs  at  parties  and  for  special  oc- 
casions. 

“I  plan  to  stay  in  the  Navy,”  she  said. 
“I’d  like  to  be  a chief  someday— and 
someday  I still  plan  on  putting  a show  to- 
gether.” 

Now  MS3  Kathleen  A.  Brodie  was 
gone— Kathie  the  Klown  looked  in  the 
mirror  and  put  on  her  new  white  clown 
hat.  She  smiled.  “There  are  a lot  of  clowns 
around  these  days— but  I'm  a profes- 
sional .”  —Story  by  JOSN  C McMillen 


Ensign  Patrick  W.  Ryan  recently  became  the  90,000th  graduate  to  pass  through  the 
portals  of  Officer  Candidate  School  in  Newport,  R.I.  Captain  Rober  L.  Ceres,  OCS 
director  (left),  and  Captain  Edward  C.  Whelan,  Commander  Naval  Education  and  Train- 
ing Center,  did  the  honor  of  attaching  the  new  ensign’s  shoulder  boards. 

Photo  by  J 02  Katherine  A.  Weiss 
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Dream  Machine 

Using  parts  designed  for  four  different 
cars,  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  Third 
Class  Steve  Bullard  of  Point  Mugu,  Calif., 
is  putting  together  the  heart  of  his  dream 
machine:  a high-performance  engine. 

Unlike  many  garage-bom  powerhouses 
that  take  shape  from  scattered  parts  and 
tools  and  finally  rise  up  from  a grease  pit, 
this  engine  has  been  treated  like  a baby  and 
is  just  as  clean. 

“I  started  with  an  engine  stand  and  built 
it,  piece  by  piece,  from  there.  Everything’s 
new  on  it  except  the  reconditioned  block,” 
said  Bullard,  who  is  attached  to  Point  Mu- 
gu’s  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity. 
“Heck,  you  could  eat  off  it.” 

Perched  on  a stand  in  the  comer  of  his 
room— on  the  third  deck  of  the  enlisted 
barracks— Bullard’s  engine  glitters  with 
chrome.  It  looks  more  like  a model  than  an 
actual  working  machine.  Consisting  of  a 


Ford  289-cubic-inch  modified  block,  302 
Ford  heads,  350  Chevy  valves  and  302 
Ford  boss  rods,  the  motor  should  blast 
Bullard’s  1965  Mustang  down  a quarter- 
mile  track  in  about  12  seconds.  That  is,  of 
course,  after  he  gets  the  350-pound  engine 
out  of  his  room  and  installs  it. 

Bullard  had  carried  it  to  his  room  part  by 
part.  Now  he  will  have  to  disassemble  it 
down  to  the  block  to  get  it  outside  the 
building. 

The  22 -year-old  “speed  freak”  said  he’s 
been  working  on  his  dream  engine  for  the 
last  seven  months.  He’s  spent  more  than 
$2,600  on  it  so  far  and  expects  to  spend 
another  $1,000. 

“I’ve  been  sinking  almost  my  whole  pay 
into  it  the  last  few  months,  and  I’m  going 
to  keep  doing  it  until  it’s  finished,”  he 
said.  “My  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  the  car 
featured  in  a hot  rod  magazine.  It’ll  be  a 
mean,  clean-running  machine.  And  I’ll 
probably  never  get  rid  of  it.” 


Surface  Line  Week 

For  five  days  Pacific  Fleet  surface  force 
ships  waged  war  in  San  Diego  to  deter- 
mine who  were  the  better  athletes  and  pro- 
fessionals among  the  59  participating  ves- 
sels’ crews. 

More  than  3,500  Navy  men  and  women 
competed  during  Surface  Line  Week  in 
sports  that  ranged  from  basketball,  rac- 
quetball,  sailing  and  softball  to  tennis  and 
a 10-kilometer  run.  Large  ship  took  on 
small  ship,  small  ship  fought  small  ship, 
and  staffs  struggled  against  other  staffs  as 
they  vied  to  prove  who  was  best. 

What  really  made  the  competition  dif- 
ferent was  seen  in  the  final  day’s  events 
when  more  than  400  hands  participated  in 
professional  skills— maneuvering  board 
problems,  flag  hoist  drills,  P-250  pump 
rigging,  marlinspikemanship,  heaving 
lines,  even  cake  decorating  and  sea  stories. 

The  sea  stories  highlighted  the  day.  Each 
storyteller  had  to  limit  a tale  to  five  min- 
utes or  less.  The  judges  (four  master 
chiefs)  listened  to  more  than  30  salty  tales 
before  narrowing  the  field  to  six  finalists 


AM3  Steve  Bullard  and  the  heart  of  his  dream 
machine.  Photo  by  J02  Dallas  Bellamy. 


made  up  of  two  master  chiefs,  a senior 
chief,  a chief  and  two  lieutenants  junior 
grade.  The  winner  was  Master  Chief  Quar- 
termaster Lawrence  Crawford,  command 
master  chief  of  USS  New  Orleans  (LPH 
11). 

Next  came  the  sheet  cake-decorating 
competition.  Judges  based  their  decision 
on  appearance,  texture  and  taste.  After 
sampling  more  than  one  dozen  cakes,  the 
judges  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  to  Mess 
Management  Specialist  First  Class  Pio  Ro- 
sario and  Seaman  David  Raines  of  USS 
Robison  (DDG  12). 

Surface  Line  Week  was  the  brainchild  of 
Commander  Robert  B.  Lynch,  Com- 
mander Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  retention  officer,  and  Lieutenant  Pa- 
tricia J.  Riley,  human  resources  officer. 
Said  Lynch:  “The  week  pointed  up  cohe- 
siveness for  the  59  units  which  took  an 
active  role  in  events.  It  built  up  team 
spirit.” 

ComNavSurfPac  hopes  the  special  week 
develops  into  an  annual  event  where  peo- 
ple turn  out  en  masse  to  have  a good  time 
and  sharpen  their  skills  not  only  in  sports 
but  in  professional  areas  as  well. 
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The  Gridley  Fork 

Gordon  N.  Pryce  of  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  recently  renewed  a friendship 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  which  began  41  years 
ago  with  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  unlikely  link  in  this  friendship  is  a 
common  shipboard  messdeck  fork. 

Pryce  recounted  his  story  when  he  re- 
turned the  fork  to  the  U.S.  Navy  via  Com- 
mander Wayne  A.  Jones,  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Christchurch  detachment  of  the 
Naval  Support  Force,  Antarctica.  Jones 
has  forwarded  the  fork  and  Pryce ’s  address 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  USS  Gridley 
(CG  21).  Why  the  Gridleyl 

Pryce  said,  “In  1941,  I was  in  the  New 
Zealand  Army  assigned  to  Fanning  Island, 
south  of  Hawaii,  as  a coast  watcher. 
Things  were  pretty  hectic  following  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor.  We  were  wondering 
if  we  were  to  sit  the  war  out  on  the  island 
when,  in  April  of  1942,  two  Yank  ships, 
USS  Manning  (DE  199)  and  a destroyer 
tender,  pulled  in  to  take  us  off  Fanning. 

“We  were  replaced  by  U.S.  Marines  and 
soon  found  ourselves  en  route  to  North 
Africa.  I was  assigned  to  the  destroyer  ten- 
der as  a member  of  the  gun  crew  under  a 
Seaman  Baker.” 

The  tender  made  several  port  calls  be- 
fore going  on  to  its  final  destination.  One 
was  Pago  Pago  where  Pryce  saw  the  USS 
Gridley  (DD  380)  enter  port  following  a 
badly  damaged  USS  Houston  (CL  81). 

“From  Pago  Pago  we  went  on  to  Auck- 
land,” Pryce  continued,  “and,  as  service- 
men will  do,  I offered  to  take  my  new 
Yank  friends  out  on  the  town.  In  the  morn- 
ing, I awoke  on  board  Gridley  with  no  idea 
as  to  how  I got  there.  Following  breakfast, 
one  of  the  men  gave  me  a Gridley  fork  as  a 
souvenir.  It  is  a very  distinctive  utensil;  it 
has  ‘U.S.N.’  inscribed  on  it,  and  it  is  un- 
usually heavy.” 

The  fork  accompanied  Pryce  throughout 
the  North  African  and  Italian  campaign, 
serving  as  verification  that  he  was,  indeed, 
a seagoing  infantryman. 


Gordon  N.  Pryce,  Cmdr.  Wayne  A.  Jones  and  the 
“Gridley  fork." 


Super  Talent  Show  at  Sea.  Storekeeper  Second  Class  Tony  San  Nicolas  (left)  and 
Gunner’s  Mate  Third  Class  Charles  Whitney  show  their  feelings  as  well  as  their  talent  in 
“ Ranger's,  Hangar  Bay  Extravaganza,”  an  11-act  show  that  entertained  a constantly 
changing  audience  for  three  hours.  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Keith  Johnson,  assistant 
damage  control  officer — and  promoter  of  the  big  show  on  USS  Ranger  (CV  61) — 
organized,  advertised  and  auditioned  performers  for  three  weeks.  The  result  was  a 
variety  of  jazz,  rock,  ballads  and  comedy  routines,  with  a flute  solo  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  It  was,  as  the  ship’s  plan  of  the  day  reported,  a “super  talent  show.”  Photo  by  AN 
Allen  Borovkoff 
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Parasailing 


When  a 
Serious 
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From  a distance,  it  looks  like  a giant  kite 
climbing  above  the  broad,  treeless 
countryside.  Suddenly  the  bright  shape 
stops  its  ascent,  hovers  motionlessly  for  a 
brief  moment  and  then  floats  gracefully 
back  to  earth— moving  first  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right,  and  finally  ending  in  a 
soft,  billowing  bubble  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  Almost  immediately,  a hand  with  its 
thumb  pointed  proudly  skyward  shoots 
from  the  midst  of  the  bright  fabric. 
Thumbs  up.  A good  flight. 

Parasailing — being  towed  into  the  air  by 
a specially  designed  combination  para- 


chute and  sail— is  more  than  a sport  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  It  is  serious  training  con- 
ducted by  the  Survival  Training  Depart- 
ment at  Naval  Aviation  Schools  Com- 
mand. “The  purpose  is  to  put  aviation 
students  in  an  environment  that  most 
closely  resembles  an  actual  parachute 
jump,”  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Frank 
L.  Rabold,  who  is  the  field  officer  in 
charge  of  the  training. 

“We  try  to  minimize  the  apprehension 
students  might  have  about  an  actual  para- 
chute jump,”  he  said. 

Parasail  training  is  conducted  at  an  old 


grass  landing  strip  near  NAS  Pensacola. 
All  flight  students  participating  in  the  sail- 
ing exercise  have  previously  learned  the 
correct  PLF  (parachute  landing  fall)  and 
have  jumped  off  platforms  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  PLF  for  their  eagle-eyed  instruc- 
tors. The  PLF  training  is  mandatory,  and 
students  are  graded  not  only  on  their  abil- 
ity but  also  on  their  confidence. 

“Truck,  take  up  slack,”  orders  an  in- 
structor into  a walkie-talkie,  and  the  truck 
with  its  600-foot  towline  creeps  away  from 
the  harnessed  and  helmeted  student.  Two 
other  instructors  acting  as  canopy  inflators 
are  positioned  on  either  side  of  the  student, 
holding  the  parasail  open  to  the  wind. 

“Launch  him,  launch  him!”  comes  the 
command.  Both  the  student  and  the 
canopy  inflators  begin  to  mn  as  the  truck 
gathers  speed.  Almost  immediately,  there 
is  tension  on  the  towline,  and  the  sail  fills 
and  soars  aloft,  carrying  its  delighted  pas- 
senger with  it. 

“Run,  mn,  mn!”  demand  the  instruc- 
tors. The  student  keeps  mnning  for  several 
seconds— even  though  airborne— in  case 
the  sail  loses  altitude.  The  jumper  can  hear 
the  commands  from  instructors  on  the 
ground  through  a small  radio  attached  to 
his  torso  harness. 


Students  listen  carefully  (left)  as  instructors  pre- 
pare them  for  liftoff.  Instructors  test  the  parasail 
(right)  just  before  flight. 
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Parasailing 


After  several  minutes,  the  walkie-talkie 
crackles,  “Truck,  slow  to  stop.”  When  the 
pressure  on  the  towline  is  released,  the 
parasail  immediately  becomes  a parachute. 
The  student  is  now  on  his  own  and,  for  a 
split  second,  flies  lazily  400  feet  above  the 
field  before  beginning  the  slow  descent. 

While  descending,  the  jumper  locates 
the  proper  riser  lines  on  the  parachute  and 
executes  turns  into  and  out  of  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  As  the  jumper  nears  the 
ground,  the  instructors  shout,  “Keep  your 
eyes  on  the  horizon— eyes  on  the  horizon! 
Prepare  for  proper  PLF!” 

Landing:  PLF— balls  of  feet,  to  the  shin, 
tuck  legs  together,  calf— thigh— hip,  roll  to 
the  left,  twist  to  the  right— thumb  in  the  air. 
It’s  over.  Far  too  quickly,  it’s  over  and  it 
was  fun. 

The  survival  school  trains  some  4,500 
students  to  parasail  each  year.  “We  train  all 
the  prospective  flight  students,”  said  Ra- 
bold.  “Aviation  indoctrination  officer  stu- 
dents, aviation  officer  candidates,  naval 
aviation  candidate  crewmen  school  stu- 
dents, flight  surgeons  and  selected  DoD 
civilians— everyone  who  is  going  to  fly, 
both  officer  and  enlisted,  comes  through 
us.” 

Although  the  training  may  look  risky,  it 
is  suiprisingly  safe  because  of  the  con- 
scientious attention  of  the  instructors. 
“We’re  proud  of  our  safety  record,”  Ra- 
bold  continued.  “Our  injury  rate  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  obstacle  course,  but  then, 
we  repeat  everything  so  many  times  that 
the  student  has  the  proper  procedures 
drilled  into  his  head. 

“We  don’t  tolerate  any  shenanigans, 
either,”  he  said.  “Occasionally  we’ll  get  a 
student  who  wants  to  show  off,  but  we 
emphasize  to  him  in  a nice  way  that  he  was 
irresponsible,  that  this  training  is  to  help 
him.” 

Parasailing— it’s  a sport  to  some,  but  it’s 
valuable  training  for  members  of  the  avia- 
tion community.  Colorful,  graceful  and 
fun  training,  but  training  designed  to  save 
lives. 

— Story  by  Marge  Holtz 
— Photos  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 


Once  aloft,  the  student  is  required  to  perform 
several  turns  before  landing  with  the  proper  PLF. 
Wind  conditions  are  watched  constantly  so  that 
students  have  happy  and  safe  flights. 
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Phalanx 


The  Missile  Stopper 


The  scene  is  on  board  the  Israeli  de- 
stroyer Elath,  13  miles  north  of  Port  Said, 
Egypt,  in  the  Mediterranean.  It’s  Oct.  22, 
1967,  and  the  time  is  late  afternoon.  Sud- 
denly, the  Israeli  radar  operator  cries  out, 
“One  ...  no,  two  incoming  missiles, 
range  five  to  six  miles.  They  appear  to  be 
off  course.” 

Almost  before  these  words  leave  his 
lips,  the  missiles  turn  directly  for  the  ship. 
Seconds  later,  the  first  missile  hits  the 
ship’s  superstructure  and  destroys  the  radio 
antenna.  The  second  explodes  in  the 
engine  room.  Elath  is  on  fire,  dead  in  the 


Instructor  FT2  Chris  Sidener  checks  out  a stu- 
dent on  the  characteristics  of  Phalanx  close-in 
weapon  system  control  panel.  Above  right:  a 
self-contained  anti-aircraft/ anti-cruise  missile 
system  which  includes  a 20mm  cannon  capable 
of  firing  3, 000  rounds  per  minute. 


water  and  listing.  It  is  all  the  crew  can  do 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  Ninety  minutes 
later,  two  more  missiles  hit.  The  first  cap- 
sizes the  362-foot  ship,  and  the  last  ex- 
plodes among  the  fiery  debris. 

The  four  “smart”  missiles  were  fired 
from  two  Egyptian  patrol  boats  docked 
safely  in  Port  Said  harbor. 

That  was  15  years  ago,  but  recent  events 
in  the  Falkland  Islands  have  again  shown 
the  vulnerability  of  surface  ships  to  attack 
by  anti-ship  cruise  missiles.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  how  can  a surface  ship  survive 
such  an  attack?  The  U.S.  Navy’s  answer  to 
that  question  is  the  Phalanx  close-in 
weapon  system. 

Unlike  ships  of  other  navies,  U.S.  ships 
usually  operate  in  a protective  envelope 
formed  by  the  carrier  battle  group  with  its 
air  power  and  layers  of  defense.  But  there 
are  times  when  our  destroyers  and  frigates 
have  to  operate  outside  this  protective  en- 
velope as  escorts  or  close  in  to  shore. 

To  show  how  much  difference  Phalanx 
can  make,  let’s  return  to  the  Elath.  Only 
this  time  imagine  that  Phalanx  had  been 
installed.  The  report  of  the  initial  sighting 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  low- 
pitched  roar  of  the  Phalanx  Gatling  gun 
followed  quickly  by  the  explosion  of  the 
incoming  missile.  Then  another  roar  from 
the  Gatling  gun  and  yet  another  explosion. 
The  second  attack  would  have  been 
handled  just  as  easily. 

Phalanx  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  layered  defense  of  the  battle  group  it- 
self. Anything  that  leaks  through  the  other 
layers  must  be  destroyed  by  Phalanx,  the 
last  line  of  defense.  These  “leakers”  may 
include  missiles  that  fly  very  close  to  the 
water,  like  the  French  Exocet,  “pop-up” 
diving  missiles  and  aircraft. 

What  exactly  is  Phalanx,  and  how  does 
this  powerful  new  system  work?  Phalanx 
is  a self-contained  weapon  system  re- 
quiring only  electric  power,  seawater  cool- 


ing and  the  ship’s  own  course  as  inputs. 
The  system  includes  its  own  search  radar 
to  find  incoming  targets,  its  own  track  ra- 
dar to  lock  on  and  track  them,  and  a six- 
barreled,  20mm  Gatling  gun  to  destroy 
them. 

The  reason  for  its  speed  and  effective- 
ness is  that  Phalanx  is  an  autonomous  sys- 
tem. While  it  is  tracking  targets,  it  also 
tracks  its  own  projectiles,  determines  miss 
distance  and  makes  the  appropriate  correc- 
tions automatically.  This  procedure, 
known  as  “closed  loop  spotting,”  virtually 
ensures  that  the  target  will  be  hit.  Phalanx 
engages  multiple  targets  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Another  important  characteristic  is  the 
special  round  that  it  fires.  The  round  uses  a 
very  heavy,  high-density  projectile  that 
will  not  ricochet  off  the  incoming  missile. 
By  penetrating  the  missile’s  warhead  early, 
within  the  first  several  seconds,  the  missile 
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is  destroyed  before  it  gets  too  close  to  the 
ship.  If  the  projectile  doesn’t  detonate  the 
missile’s  warhead,  there  is  the  chance  that 
it  will  destroy  the  missile’s  guidance  sys- 
tem. Either  way,  the  ship  is  safe.  To  ac- 
complish this  seemingly  impossible  task. 
Phalanx  fires  very  quickly  (3,000  rounds 
per  minute),  literally  filling  the  air  with 
projectiles  which  act  as  a shield  against  the 
incoming  missile. 

Phalanx  is  destined  to  be  a mainstay  of 
our  Navy.  More  than  50  systems  have  al- 
ready been  installed  on  fleet  units.  Current 
plans  call  for  installing  Phalanx  on  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  destroyers,  mobile  logistic 
support  force  ships,  amphibs  and  carriers 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  New  ships  will 
have  them  installed  during  construction 
while  others  will  receive  Phalanx  during 
overhaul.  In  all,  that  will  add  up  to  more 
than  500  systems,  making  Phalanx  the 
most  prolific  weapon  system  in  the  fleet. 


The  size  and  shape  of  the  ship  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  the  systems  to  be  in- 
stalled. Smaller  ships  like  frigates  need 
only  one,  larger  ships  will  get  two,  most 
carriers  receive  three,  and  the  newest  nu- 
clear carriers  and  upcoming  modernized 
battleships  will  have  four  installed. 

It  is  a sophisticated  system,  yet  it 
doesn’t  take  many  men  to  operate  and 
maintain.  Three  fire  control  technicians 
are  required  for  a single  Phalanx  system, 
eight  for  three  systems  and  10  such  techni- 
cians for  four-system  ships. 

But  it  takes  almost  a year  to  train  some- 
one to  operate  and  maintain  the  system. 
Navy  training  centers  at  Great  Lakes,  111., 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Dam  Neck,  Va., 
are  preparing  .operators  to  handle  this  so- 
phisticated system. 

The  head  of  the  CIWS  training  program 
at  Great  Lakes,  Chief  Fire  Control  Techni- 
cian David  Coxon,  who  is  also  the  man 


who  took  the  first  prototype  system  to  sea 
for  testing  said,  “ Phalanx  represents  a rad- 
ical departure  from  what  FTs  have  been 
doing  in  the  past.”  That  is  why  a special 
enlisted  classification,  NEC  1127,  is  as- 
signed to  technicians  who  have  completed 
the  Phalanx  training  course.  Before  reach- 
ing that  27-week  course,  the  students  must 
graduate  from  the  23-week  fire  control 
technician  “A”  school. 

Following  almost  a year  of  training,  the 
students  are  assigned  to  handle  this  awe- 
some system.  Fire  Control  Technician 
(Gun  Fire  Control)  Second  Class  Bernard 
Hibbard,  who  is  on  his  way  to  new  duty 
aboard  the  battleship  New  Jersey  (BB  62), 
is  excited  about  his  prospects.  “We've 
been  taught  very  well  here.  I’ve  got  the 
background  to  handle  this  system." 

An  excellent  system,  easy  to  install, 
well-trained  operators— it  all  adds  up. 
Phalanx  is  definitely  one  of  our  Navy’s 
most  welcome  additions  and  one  of  its 
most  important  lines  of  defense. 


—Story  by  Thomas  Gniech 
— Photos  by  Lt.  Alan  Dooley 


Left:  FTC  Ed  Hebzynski  (kneeling)  instructs 
students  in  the  safe  way  to  correct  a circuitry 
problem  in  the  CIWS  gun  mount.  Incredible 
hitting  power  is  contained  in  the  1 2mm  deplet- 
ed uranium  penetrator  (above)  fired  by  the 
20mm  cannon  of  the  Phalanx. 
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To  the  uninitiated,  it  sounds  like  some- 
one closing  a desk  drawer  in  another  room. 
In  the  barely  lit  X-ray  darkroom,  Sam 
Stallworth  breaks  off  in  midsentence  and 
moves  to  one  of  the  large  boxes  lining  the 
walls.  Without  groping,  he  opens  the  side 
marked  “Exposed”  and  removes  the  film 
case  just  placed  in  the  box  by  a technician 
in  one  of  six  nearby  X-ray  rooms. 

Resuming  his  conversation,  Stallworth 
removes  the  film  from  its  casing,  turns  on 
a developing  machine  and  slides  in  the 
film.  His  movements  are  quick  and  sure  as 
he  pulls  the  right  size  unused  film  from  a 
bin,  replaces  it  in  the  now  empty  case  and 
returns  it  to  the  “Unexposed”  side  of  the 
box— ready  for  use  by  the  X-ray  techni- 
cians next  door. 

For  eight  hours  a day,  Stallworth  follows 
that  same  routine.  He  is  comfortable,  com- 
petent in  the  working  environment  of  the 
darkroom  at  the  Naval  Aerospace  and  Re- 


eyes, blurred  vision  and  long  periods  of 
total  blindness,  all  due  to  glaucoma.  There 
were  few  doctors  and  no  money  available 
to  his  family  to  pay  for  medical  attention 
during  those  depression  years  of  the 
1930s.  By  the  time  he  was  19,  Stallworth’s 
vision  was  gone,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  State  Academy  for  Training  of  the 
Blind  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  There  he 
learned  Braille,  along  with  various  crafts, 
but  the  most  important  lesson  he  had  to 
learn  was  to  accept  his  handicap.  He  also 
had  to  learn  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

“It  was  so  hard  not  being  able  to  see,  I 
thought  I had  gotten  to  the  end  of  it,”  Sam 
said.  “My  family  could  hardly  get  along 
with  me.  I was  edgy  all  the  time.” 

As  a child,  Stallworth  played  the  guitar 
and  sang.  Instructors  at  the  academy  en- 


gional  Medical  Center  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Sam  Stallworth,  the  Navy’s  1982  Handi- 
capped Employee  of  the  Year,  and  one  of 
10  Federal  Handicapped  Employees  of  the 
Year,  is  blind. 

The  Navy’s  1982  nomination  of 
Stallworth  for  the  national  award  cites 
“outstanding  performance  that  opened 
closed  minds  and  demonstrated  that  the 
blind  can  perform  in  many  fields  once  con- 
sidered impossible.”  Stallworth  is  a legend 
among  supervisors  and  co-workers  for 
“outstanding  work,  devotion  to  duty  and 
unfaltering  good  humor.” 

Stallworth’s  world  was  not  always  dark. 
Nor  did  he  accept  his  handicap  graciously. 
The  youngest  of  seven  children  bom  to  a 
sharecropper  in  Tunnel  Springs,  Ala.,  his 
earliest  memories  are  of  pain-wracked 
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couraged  that  talent.  Through  music  and 
careful  nurturing,  he  learned  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  other  people. 

“I  would  see  people  in  worse  shape  than 
I,  and  they  would  be  almost  happy,”  he 
recalled.  “It  made  me  think.” 

After  leaving  the  academy,  Stallworth 
managed  a newsstand  sponsored  by  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  and  then  hit 
the  road  with  a gospel  singing  group  called 
the  “Five  Blind  Boys.”  He  wound  up  in 
Pensacola  penniless  and  forced  to  rely  on  a 
monthly  welfare  check. 

Stallworth  was  46  years  old  when  some- 
one at  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
told  him  NARMC  was  considering  hiring 
a blind  person  for  work  in  the  radiology 
darkroom.  He  promptly  applied;  he  was 
placed  in  a training  status. 

Through  many  frustrating  days,  the 
blind  technician  wanted  to  give  up,  but  the 
new-found  friends  at  the  hospital  helped 
him  through  the  ordeal. 

“They  wouldn’t  let  me  quit,”  he  re- 

Stallworth is  guided  by  his  friend,  Ethel  Williams 
(top),  to  the  NARMC  X-ray  photo  lab  (below). 


called.  “They  kept  telling  me  to  look  at 
how  much  I was  doing  right  each  day  in- 
stead of  looking  at  my  mistakes.” 

According  to  Commander  Neal  S. 
Flowers,  assistant  chief  of  radiology  serv- 
ices, Stallworth  is  now  so  expert  that  he 
never  makes  a mistake.  And  he  can  proc- 
ess up  to  900  X-rays  a day.  Meticulously 
he  performs  the  ritual,  varied  only  by  the 
size  or  type  of  film.  On  certain  days,  the 
cassettes  contain  ultrasound  film.  To 
Stallworth  it  is  not  just  a film.  He  will  tell 
you  the  doctors  are  checking  the  fetus  of  a 
pregnant  woman.  On  other  days,  the  cas- 
settes contain  nuclear  film  where  dye  has 
been  injected  into  a patient’s  arteries  and  a 
film  made  of  the  dye.  The  darkroom  tech- 
nician knows  that  important  decisions  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  film  and  that 
patients,  often  in  pain,  are  waiting  for  the 
answers. 

“When  a technician  shoots  some  impor- 
tant film  and  needs  it  right  away,  the  per- 
son in  the  darkroom  could  mess  it  up,” 
Stallworth  explained.  “If  my  hands  were 
soiled,  they  might  have  to  shoot  all  over 
again,  and  I don’t  want  that  to  happen.  It’s 
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important  that  the  doctor  read  this  film 
right  away.  Quitting  time  and  payday  don’t 
mean  as  much  as  the  film.  I’ve  been  sick 
myself,  and  I don’t  want  anybody  messing 
around.” 

Although  few  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  lab  to  accommodate  Sam’s  handi- 
cap, there  are  some  safeguards.  When  his 
side  of  the  input  boxes  is  open,  technicians 
on  the  other  side  cannot  open  the  boxes 
and  inadvertently  let  light  into  the  room. 
When  his  unexposed  film  bin  opens,  the 
room’s  light  automatically  goes  off.  If  he 
switches  on  the  developer  and  doesn’t  run 
film  in  a couple  of  minutes,  it  cuts  itself 
off. 

Working  hours  are  7:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
and  Stallworth  usually  eats  his  lunch  in  the 
darkroom.  If  there  is  a click  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  the  lunch  waits  while  he  takes  care 
of  the  patient’s  film.  He  seldom  takes 
leave. 

“When  I’m  not  here.  I’m  kind  of 
lonely,”  he  said.  “It  is  all  right  for  a day  or 
two,  but  I miss  my  work  and  my  friends.” 

When  he  is  absent,  two  technicians  al- 
ternate in  the  darkroom.  “It’s  almost  im- 
possible for  one  person  who  can  see  to 
operate  all  day  in  the  darkened  room,” 
Flowers  explained. 


The  music  that  helped  Sam  learn  to  re- 
late to  people  still  plays  an  important  part 
in  his  life.  He  manages  two  gospel  groups, 
“Spiritual  Persuasion”  and  “Gospel 
Four,”  playing  guitar  and  singing  with 
them  at  various  functions  around  Pensa- 
cola. 

At  the  Navy  hospital,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing “the  best  person  in  years”  in  the 
darkroom,  Stallworth  is  also  a morale 
builder.  “It’s  hard  to  feel  sorry  for  yourself 
when  you  see  someone  blind  and  always  in 
good  spirits,”  Flowers  said. 

Now  52,  Stallworth  will  reach  age  68 
when  he  has  20  years  of  federal  service. 

“I  think  I’ll  work  until  I’m  70  if  I am 
able,”  he  said.  “I  really  look  forward  to 
work,  and  two  more  years  couldn’t  hurt  if 
I can  hold  out  that  long.” 

Stallworth  remembers  vividly  when  the 
door  was  closed  to  the  handicapped. 
“There  used  to  be  a time  when  people 
would  just  pity  you  and  you  would  sit  until 
somebody  came  along  to  do  something. 
Now  the  able  world  has  opened  the  door  to 
the  disabled.” 

This  is  evident  in  Pensacola  where  the 
Navy  has  an  active  “Hire  the  Handi- 
capped” program.  More  than  800  employ- 
ees with  documented  handicaps  work  in  a 


program  that  has  been  nationally  recog- 
nized. At  the  naval  hospital  where 
Stallworth  is  employed,  13  percent  of  the 
civilian  work  force  are  employees  with 
documented  handicaps.  Of  those,  7.5  per- 
cent are  handicapped  employees  represent- 
ing targeted,  or  severe,  disabilities.  At  the 
naval  air  rework  facility,  a reclamation 
shop  offers  jobs  for  the  mentally  and  phys- 
ically handicapped  while  saving  money  for 
the  government.  There,  workers  reclaim 
thousands  of  dollars  in  aircraft  hardware 
that  used  to  wind  up  in  garbage  cans. 

As  one  of  the  Federal  Handicapped  Em- 
ployees of  the  Year,  Stallworth  represents 
some  129,000  handicapped  government 
employees  of  which  the  Navy  employs 
about  18,000.  Stallworth  scoffs  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  job  success  is  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

“If  I could  give  some  advice,  I would 
tell  handicapped  people  to  get  up  now  and 
reach  out  for  a hand  instead  of  a handout. 
And  I’d  like  to  ask  . all  employers, 
wherever  and  whenever,  to  give  a hand. 
They’ll  never  regret  it  because  most  handi- 
capped people  who  can  get  a job  will  work 
and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  I give  it  all 
I’ve  got.” 

—Story  by  Olive  Hearon 
— Photos  by  JOl  Jim  Bryant 

Stallworth 's  fingers  deftly  check  the  identify  ing 
notches  on  X-ray  film  (top)  before  he  loads  a film 
cassette.  In  his  spare  time,  Stallworth  manages 
two  gospel  groups  and  performs  with  them  as  well 
(left). 
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Currents 


New  drug  penalties  instituted 


Several  amendments  to  the  “Manual  for 
Courts-Martial,’’  which  provide  a comprehensive 
and  uniform  system  of  definitions  and  punish- 
ments for  contraband  drug  offenses  in  the 
military,  became  effective  Oct.  1. 

The  amendments  reduce  the  present  reliance  on 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  regulations  in  the 
prosecution  of  drug  offenses  by  expanding  their 
treatment  in  the  MCM.  This  is  expected  to  result 
in  more  uniform  treatment  of  offenders  in  the 
military  services.  In  addition,  the  proposals  in- 
crease penalties  for  some  types  of  offenses. 

The  changes  replace  the  former  UCMJ  prohibi- 
tions against  wrongful  use,  possession  or  transfer 
of  marijuana  or  habit-forming  drugs  (and  the  re- 
spective maximum  sentences  of  five  or  10  years’ 
confinement  at  hard  labor)  with  several  new 
classes  of  offenses. 

The  offenses  and  their  maximum  punishments 
are: 


Illegal  use,  possession,  manufacture  or  intro- 
duction of  drugs — five  years’  confinement,  total 
forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  reduction  to 
the  lowest  paygrade  and  dishonorable  discharge. 

Distribution,  or  possession,  manufacture  or  in- 
troduction with  the  intent  to  distribute  drugs — 15 
years’  confinement,  total  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances,  reduction  to  the  lowest  paygrade 
and  dishonorable  discharge. 

If  the  use,  possession,  distribution,  etc.,  occurs 
while  on  board  a ship  or  aircraft,  on  watch,  in  a 
hostile  fire  pay  zone  or  in  time  of  war,  the  pun- 
ishment can  be  increased  by  an  additional  five 
years’  confinement  and  forfeitures. 

The  exact  language  of  the  new  changes  to  the 
UCMJ  is  contained  in  ALNAV  130/82  of  13  Oc- 
tober. Commanding  officers  should  contact  local 
naval  legal  service  offices  for  any  assistance  they 
may  require. 


DoD  school  students  are  on  top 


For  the  seventh  straight  year,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  military  people  stationed  overseas  have 
scored  higher  in  college  entrance  tests  than  high 
school  students  in  the  United  States. 

Students  attending  63  high  schools  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  fami- 
lies in  20  countries  registered  higher  scores  on 
both  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  and  the  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program  for  the  1981-1982 
school  year. 

The  overseas  students  averaged  437  in  SAT 
verbal  testing,  1 1 points  higher  than  the  average 
of  high  school  students  taking  such  tests  in  the 
United  States.  In  mathematics,  the  average  SAT 
score  for  high  school  students  in  DoD  schools 
was  477,  or  10  points  higher  than  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  the 
average  performance  of  military  family  students 
abroad  topped  the  national  sample  in  all  achieve- 
ment areas,  natural  sciences,  reading,  English  us- 


age, mathematics  and  social  studies  reading.  The 
composite  ACT  scores  for  military  family  stu- 
dents abroad  was  19.9,  compared  to  the  national 
score  of  18.4. 

DoD  Dependents  Schools  in  the  Pacific  region 
will  be  limited  in  the  number  of  space  available 
students  they  may  enroll  for  the  school  year 
1982-1983,  according  to  director  Dr.  Beth  Ste- 
phens. 

An  unexpected  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  that  area  is  the  cause  for  the  limitations. 
Sponsors  scheduled  for  unaccompanied  tours  to 
Japan,  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
are  advised  to  keep  this  situation  in  mind  if  they 
plan  to  bring  school-age  dependents  on  the  tour 
at  the  sponsor’s  expense. 

Detailed  information  regarding  space-available 
enrollment,  or  other  facets  of  the  DoD  school 
system  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  DoD  De- 
pendents Schools  Public  Information  Office, 
commercial  (202)  325-0660  or  Autovon  221-0660. 
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Two-service  member  marriage  benefits 


Under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  (MP&FM),  the  Navy  has  established  a 
joint  service  group  to  study  compensation  policy 
as  it  relates  to  service  members  married  to  other 
service  members. 

The  group  is  examining  all  allowances  and 
benefits  offered  to  service  members  in  this 
category  and  identifying  problems  in  the  compen- 
sation system.  Remedies  will  be  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Congress  has  shown  considerable  interest  in 
this  area  of  compensation,  especially  with  respect 
to  paying  quarters  allowances  to  members  on  sea 
duty. 

The  study  group  is  coordinated  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral A.J.  Herberger,  director,  Military  Person- 
nel Policy  Division  and  his  counterparts  in  other 
services,  with  day-to-day  work  assigned  by  the 
services’  directors  of  compensation. 


Overseas  military  mail  can  be  inspected 


Traffickers  in  drugs  or  other  contraband  will 
have  a hard  time  using  the  military  mail  system. 
Under  an  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  military 
authorities  can  now  inspect  and  open  overseas 
military  mail. 

Using  dogs,  metal  detectors  and  other  similar 
means,  commands  will  be  allowed  to  screen  mail. 
Search  authorizations  may  be  issued  to  open  mail 
when  “probable  cause”  exists  that  an  item  of 
mail  contains  drugs  or  other  contraband. 

Those  implicated  as  suspects  in  military  justice 


investigations  may  in  limited  circumstances  have 
“mail  covers”  placed  on  their  mail.  This  directs 
postal  clerks  to  gather  information  from  the  out- 
side cover  of  mail  sent  to  the  suspect,  including 
addresses  and  package  size.  The  information  is 
then  passed  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  rules  also  will  allow  postal  clerks  to  sub- 
mit mail  for  inspection  to  host  country  govern- 
ments in  compliance  with  local  status  of  forces 
agreements,  or  give  military  customs  officials  per- 
mission to  inspect  mail  for  the  host  country. 


Deployers  may  qualify 
‘ excess ’ leave 

Beginning  Oct.  1,  1982,  deployed  ships  and 
mobile  units,  including  Fleet  Marine  Force  units, 
which  have  deployed  or  operated  away  from  their 
home  ports  or  bases  for  120  consecutive  days 
were  designated  as  eligible  units  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  people  for  accruing  leave  in  excess 
of  60  days.  The  qualifying  continuous  deploy- 
ment must  have  ended  after  Sept.  30,  1982. 

Under  normal  conditions,  service  members 
may  not  have  more  than  60  days  of  leave  on  the 
books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — Sept.  30. 

Any  such  excess  leave  is  lost  at  that  time,  without 
compensation. 


to  save 


Navy  people  aboard  eligible  units  will  not  lose 
their  excess  leave  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In- 
stead, they  will  be  allowed  to  carry  up  to  90  days 
leave  into  the  new  fiscal  year.  That  total  must  be 
reduced  to  60  days  by  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  unless  another  qualifying  de- 
ployment is  made. 

The  new  rule  recognizes  that  deployment 
schedules  are  not  keyed  to  fiscal  or  calendar 
years  and  modifies  ALNAV  130/81,  which  re- 
quired 120  consecutive  days  of  deployment  be 
completed  within  a single  fiscal  year. 
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Occupational  and  Environmental 
Health  Workshop 

The  Navy  Environmental  Health  Center  will  fessionals.  Credits  are  being  requested  for  attend- 


present  the  25th  Navy  Occupational  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Workshop  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
March  14-18,  with  preworkshop  courses  offered 
March  12  and  13.  All  courses  are  designed  for 
occupational  health  and  preventive  medicine  pro- 


Conserver  completes 

The  salvage  ship  USS  Conserver  (ARS  39)  re- 
cently completed  a towing  operation  in  Hawaiian 
waters  described  as  “one  of  the  deepest  salvages 
conducted  to  date.’’ 

Three  pipes,  weighing  more  than  1 million 
pounds,  were  suspended  vertically  in  4,100  feet 
of  water.  The  pipes  were  originally  placed  off- 
shore in  October  1980  as  an  experiment  in  energy 
generation  from  ocean  thermal  conditions.  How- 
ever, since  the  installation  was  not  permanent 
and  posed  a potential  future  navigation  hazard, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  asked  the  Navy 
to  assist  in  the  recovery. 

The  deep-salvage  vessel  Turtle  had  been  on 

Worth  mentioning... 

Uniform  allowances  to  be  examined.  The  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  (MRA&L)  has  directed 
the  Navy  to  establish  a joint  service  study  group 
to  examine  the  current  system  of  uniform  allow- 
ances, identify  shortcomings  and  recommend  re- 
medial action.  Officer  uniform  allowances,  as 
well  as  the  enlisted  clothing  maintenance  allow- 
ance, will  be  reviewed. 

The  Naval  Safety  Center,  Norfolk,  Va  .,  has 

issued  a safety  advisory  which  warns  of  hazards 
associated  with  the  unrestricted  use  of  self-con- 
tained stereo  headphones  units.  Citing  the  inher- 
ently hazardous  nature  of  Navy  work  places,  the 


ees;  there  is  no  registration  fee.  For  further  infor- 
-mation  contact  Commander  A.E.  Mataldi,  Navy 
Environmental  Health  Center,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Va.  23511  (telephone:  804-444-4657). 


‘impossible’  recovery 

scene  since  late  September,  conducting  survey  op- 
erations. The  operation  required  the  2,250  feet  of 
polyethylene  piping  to  be  towed  more  than  10 
miles  from  its  former  position  to  Kawaihae  har- 
bor where  it  was  turned  over  to  the  state  of  Ha- 
waii. 

Admiral  Sylvester  R.  Foley  Jr.,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  praised  the  opera- 
tion— which  had  been  completed  despite  adverse 
weather,  and  said  that  “most  had  thought  the 
deep-salvage  task  impossible.  If  Conserved s 
deep-water  mooring  is  not  a record,  then  the 
length  and  depth  of  her  tow  should  establish 
one.” 


advisory  warns,  “use  of  these  devices  effectively 
cancels  one  of  the  most  important  senses  needed 
for  personal  safety — hearing.”  The  hazard  also 
exists  when  headphones  are  worn  while  jogging 
or  driving.  Operation  of  certain  systems  may  also 
cause  electromagnetic  interference  with  naviga- 
tion and  electronic  warfare  systems,  warns  the 
center  and  may  provide  foreign  navies  with  an 
electronic  signal  strong  enough  to  provide  target- 
ing information.  Because  of  dangers  aboard  ship 
and  around  aircraft,  the  advisory  concludes  by 
recommending  that  commands  adopt  policies  lim- 
iting use  of  such  devices  to  off-duty  hours  in 
berthing  and  lounge  areas  only. 


To  Defend 
and  Preserve 


As  dawn  broke  over  the  coast  of  Sardin- 
ia in  the  western  Mediterranean,  a task 
force  of  U.S.  and  Italian  warships  and  sup- 
port vessels  made  an  amphibious  attack  on 
a coastal  area  called  Capo  Teulada. 

U.S.  and  Italian  marines,  backed  by  a 
sea  control  force  from  five  NATO  nations 
poured  onto  the  beaches  from  landing  craft 
and  sea-based  helicopters.  They  secured 
their  objectives  in  short  order. 

This  assault  ended  phase  three— the  tac- 
tical phase— of  Exercise  Distant  Drum 
’82,  one  of  a regular  series  of  maritime  sea 
control  exercises  held  annually  by  NATO’s 
Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe  command 
headquartered  in  Naples. 

The  largest  regional  NATO  command  in 
Europe,  AFSouth  extends  from  the  eastern 
border  of  Turkey  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 


encompassing  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey. 
This  constitutes  42  percent  of  the  land  area 
and  more  than  32  percent  of  the  population 
of  NATO  Europe. 

Commander  in  Chief  of  AFSouth,  Ad- 
miral William  J.  Crowe  Jr.,  is  charged 
with  defending  this  increasingly  critical 
part  of  the  allied  world.  Readiness  is  the 
admiral’s  watchword;  exercises  such  as 
Distant  Drum  play  an  important  role  in 
maintaining  that  readiness. 

Headquartered  in  Italy,  AFSouth  is  one 
of  three  major  commands  under  the  cen- 
tralized command  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  situated  in  Belgium. 
The  other  two  are  Allied  Forces  Northern 
Europe  in  Norway  and  Allied  Forces  Cen- 
tral Europe  in  the  Netherlands.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  two  principal  subordi- 


nate commands:  United  Kingdom  Air 
Forces  in  England  and  Allied  Command 
Europe  Mobile  Force  in  Germany. 

Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe’s  area  of 
defensive  responsibility  initially  covered 
Italy  and  the  western  Mediterranean. 
Then,  in  1952,  after  Greece  and  Turkey 
joined  NATO,  the  command's  responsibil- 
ity was  enlarged  to  include  the  land  and  air 
defense  of  NATO  sea  lines  of  communica- 
tion throughout  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas. 

This  geographic  area  faces  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain along  a 1 , 700-mile  line  from  northern 
Italy  to  eastern  Turkey.  It  borders  1 8 coun- 
tries with  a land  area  of  more  than  3.5 
million  miles  and  a population  of  some 
325  million  people. 

Just  how  important  is  this  Mediterranean 
area  to  NATO’s  interests?  Admiral  Crowe 
put  it  into  perspective  when  he  recently 
observed  that  current  world  events  have 
moved  the  region  into  the  “center  ring  of 
European  security.” 

What  the  admiral  was  alluding  to  is  the 
increasing  reliance  by  the  West  on  Middle 
East  oil,  coupled  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
newly  emerging  and  highly  sophisticated 
“blue  water”  fleet. 

Consider  that  the  Persian  Gulf  furnishes 
more  than  60  percent  of  Western  Europe’s 
petroleum  and  that  northern  Africa  pro- 
vides another  20  percent.  Much  of  this  oil 
must  move  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
reach  the  continent. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Soviet  navy, 
combined  with  Russian  land-based  air 
power  operating  from  the  Crimea,  poses  a 


Above:  U.S.  Marines  dash  across  deck  of  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4)  toward 
CH-46  helicopter  while  an  Italian  marine  (top)  sets  up  communications  for 
a predawn  landing  at  Capo  Teulada. 
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' grave  threat  to  NATO’s  communications 
% lines.  And  because  of  Soviet  ships  that 
come  primarily  from  the  Black  Sea,  con- 
trol of  the  Bosporous,  Dardanelles  and 
* Aegean  Sea  takes  on  even  greater  signifi- 
. cance. 

t As  Commander  in  Chief  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe,  however,  Admiral 
Crowe  is  not  without  his  own  resources  to 
meet  these  challenges.  AFSouth,  for  ex- 
i ample,  is  made  up  of  five  potent  subordi- 
nate commands: 

— Allied  Land  Forces  Southern  Europe, 
commanded  by  an  Italian  army  general, 
headquartered  at  Verona,  Italy,  and  respon- 
sible for  the  defense  of  the  Italian  frontier. 

I 


— Allied  Land  Forces  Southeastern 
5 Europe,  commanded  by  a Turkish  army 
general,  headquartered  at  Izmir,  Turkey, 
and  responsible  for  the  defense  of  Turkey. 

— Allied  Naval  Forces  Southern  Europe, 
commanded  by  an  Italian  navy  admiral, 
headquartered  at  Naples,  and  responsible 
>(  for  the  defense  of  the  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  southern  region 
’ of  NATO  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Black  Sea. 

* —Naval  Striking  and  Support  Forces 
Southern  Europe,  the  NATO  designation 
for  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  homeported  at 
j Gaeta,  Italy,  commanded  by  an  American 
Navy  vice  admiral  and  responsible  for 
k naval  and  naval  air  operations  in  support  of 
- land,  sea  and  air  campaigns. 

—Allied  Air  Forces  Southern  Europe, 
commanded  by  an  American  Air  Force 
lieutenant  general,  headquartered  in  Na- 


ples, and  responsible  for  maintaining 
around-the-clock  alert  for  the  air  defense 
of  the  region. 

Now  that  Greece  has  re-entered  NATO’s 
integrated  military  structure,  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  establish  a headquarters 
in  Greece. 

The  actual  number  of  military  people  as- 
signed to  AFSouth  depends  greatly  on  the 
given  politico-military  situation.  During 
peacetime,  approximately  5,000  service- 
men and  women  from  the  United  States, 
Greece,  Italy,  Turkey  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  assigned  full  time  to  AFSouth. 
Additional  people  are  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  southern  region  air  defense 


organization.  Should  a contingency  arise 
which  would  require  increased  readiness, 
additional  external  and  indigenous  south- 
ern regional  forces  would  be  assigned  to 
the  command. 

Because  preparedness  for  any  eventual- 
ity is  paramount  to  AFSouth,  exercises  are 
a way  of  life.  And  the  Distant  Drum  ’82 
spring  exercise  is  typical.  This  year’s  exer- 
cise, held  from  May  3 through  15,  was 
divided  into  four  distinct  phases. 

Phase  one  involved  training  for  Tactical 
Air  Support  Maritime  Operation.  Military 
people  from  the  various  countries  cross 
trained  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  mak- 
ing use  of  each  other’s  ships,  aircraft, 
weaponry  and  support  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion, integrated  force  training  was  per- 
formed in  such  technologies  as  electronic 
warfare. 


During  phase  two,  the  exercise  group 
physically  moved  to  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean off  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  There, 
phase  three— the  tactical  phase— was  con- 
ducted, culminating  in  the  amphibious  as- 
sault on  Capo  Teulada. 

Phase  four,  the  final  or  observer  phase, 
was  held  at  sea.  Primarily  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  various  AFSouth  naval 
and  air  capabilities,  this  included  opera- 
tions by  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(CVN  69),  helicopter  and  maritime  patrol 
aircraft  operations,  missile  firing,  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  operations  and  multiple 
ship  maneuvers. 

Even  as  Distant  Drum  '82  was  under- 
way, planning  was  virtually  completed  for 
the  annual  fall  exercise— Display  Deter- 
mination '82 — held  annually  as  part  of  an 
even  wider  NATO  exercise  called  Autumn 
Forge.  So  the  readiness  planning  cycle 
continues. 

The  insignia  that  all  AFSouth  people 


Adm.  William  J.  Crowe  Jr.  (above),  commander 
in  chief  of  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe,  re- 
ceives field  briefing.  Left:  U.S.  Marines  exit  an 
amphibious  personnel  carrier. 

wear  is  the  “Lion  of  St.  Mark,”  with  its 
roots  in  medieval  Italian  heraldry.  The  in- 
signia, a lion  holding  a drawn  and  poised 
sword,  represents  a willingness  to  do  bat- 
tle. However,  the  lion’s  paw  holding  the 
sword  is  also  resting  on  an  open  book  upon 
which  is  inscribed  the  word  “pax,”  Latin 
for  peace. 

This  insignia  aptly  sums  up  AFSouth’s 
continuing  mission — to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  NATO's  critical  south- 
ern region. 

—Bv  Cmdr.  David  H.  Buswell 
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Responsibility 
Comes  Quicker 
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His  surname  is  Spanish.  His  parents 
were  Mexican-American.  His  early 
years  were  spent  growing  up  in  an  eth- 
nic neighborhood. 

Yet  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  L.  Flores 
didn’t  become  a successful  flag  offi- 
cer— the  most  senior  Navy  officer  of 
Spanish  heritage  on  active  duty — in 
spite  of  his  ethnic  status. 

Or  because  of  it  either. 

“I  suppose  some  people  might  think 
it  difficult  for  a person  with  the  sur- 
name Flores  to  say  this,  but  1 almost 
had  to  be  taught  people  were  preju- 
diced,” said  the  51-year-old  Flores, 
senior  supply  officer  for  the  Navy’s 
vast  Pacific  Fleet. 

Flores  figures  there  are  several  rea- 
sons for  his  making  what  may  be  a sur- 
prising statement. 

• He  grew  up  in  North  Beach,  near 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  in  San  Francisco. 
He  describes  it  as  like  living  in  a small 
town,  where  the  mixed  Italian-Spanish- 
Mexican  neighborhood  “meant  there 
was  no  one  to  be  prejudiced  against.” 

• He  attended  schools  with  a high 
racial  and  ethnic  mix,  both  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system  and  at  St.  Mary’s 
College  in  Moraga,  Calif. 

• He  joined  the  Navy — in  April 
1953 — and  found  it  to  be  an  organiza- 
tion more  concerned  with  accomplish- 
ments than  with  surnames.  “I  never 
found  in  any  way  whatsoever  that  there 
was  a hindrance  or  a closed  door  be- 
cause my  name  is  Flores,”  he  says.  “I 
have  always  worked  with  and  for  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  help  me,  who 
were  cooperative  and  who  were  eager 
to  have  me  work  for  them.” 

But  the  fact  that  Flores  didn’t  have 
to  contend  with  prejudice  doesn’t 
mean  that  success  came  easily. 

“I  had  to  work  my  way  through 
both  high  school  and  college,”  he  says. 
“Even  though  I went  to  college  on  a 
basketball  scholarship,  I probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  go  without 
it.  I caddied  during  the  week  and 
worked  in  a butcher  shop  on  weekends. 


As  supply  officer  for  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
Rear  Adm.  Flores  oversees  a tremendous  oper- 
ation which  reaches  halfway  around  the  world. 


During  the  summers,  I worked  for  con- 
struction companies.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays,  I worked  for  the 
post  office.” 

Flores’  search  for  success  would  ben- 
efit greatly  from  the  work  ethic  he  ac- 
quired early  in  life — especially  consid- 
ering the  career  he  would  eventually 
choose. 

The  college  education  and  the  degree 
he  earned  in  business  administration 
and  economics  qualified  him  for  the 
Navy’s  officer  corps — and  what  he 
thought  would  be  merely  a period  of 
preparation  for  an  assault  on  the  civil- 
ian business  world. 

“1  came  in  with  a definite  purpose  in 
mind,”  said  the  admiral.  “It  was  my 


full  intent  to  get  out  of  the  Navy  as 
soon  as  1 finished  my  obligated  service, 
so  1 figured  three  years  as  a Supply 
Corps  officer  would  provide  a fairly 
good  background  that  the  civilian  busi- 
ness world  would  recognize.” 

Three  years  passed — with  Flores  first 
attending,  then  serving  as  instructor  at, 
the  Navy’s  Supply  Corps  School.  But 
he  stayed  with  the  Navy  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  decide  on  his  career. 

Why? 

“They  kept  offering  me  better  and 
more  challenging  jobs,”  was  the  imme- 
diate response.  “I  found  1 was  taking 
on  more  responsibility  faster  than 
would  have  been  possible  in  civilian 
life.” 
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The  admiral  realizes  that  comment  is 
a repeat  of  a common  Navy  recruiting 
pitch;  he  could  care  less.  He  believes  it 
because  it’s  true.  He  thinks  the  service 
should  do  an  even  better  job  of  telling 
potential  officers  they  can  expect  a 
greater  challenge  from  the  Navy  than 
from  the  civilian  world — and  at  an  ear- 
lier stage  in  their  careers. 

“The  Navy  has  to  sell  itself  as  it  has 
always  sold  itself — on  being  an  organi- 
zation which  offers  a junior  officer  a 
challenging  experience,  a level  of  ex- 
perience probably  not  available  in  civil- 
ian industry  for  many  years,”  he  says. 

“As  a junior  officer,  the  individual 
is  given  great  responsibility — in  leading 
people,  most  importantly,  and  also  in 


being  accountable  for  great  amounts  of 
equipment  or  numbers  of  dollars. 

“That  is  what  sells  a career.  Officers 
know  they’re  never  going  to  get  rich, 
but  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of 
satisfaction  in  having  such  a high  level 
of  responsibility  and  opportunity  start- 
ing at  a very  young  age.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it’s  an  exciting,  challenging, 
responsible  position  which  first  attracts 
people  and  then  keeps  them  in  for  a ca- 
reer.” 

The  admiral  met  and  married  his 
wife — the  former  Mary  Ellen  Lee  of 
Savannah,  Ga. — while  he  was  attend- 
ing the  Supply  Corps  School  at  Athens. 
At  the  time,  she  aided  in  the  teaching 
of  a journalism  course  at  the  Universi- 
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ty  of  Georgia  and  was  studying  for  her 
master’s. 

Today,  living  quarters  for  the  Flor- 
eses is  on  “admirals’  row”  behind  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  near  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  One  of  their  three 
children  still  lives  at  home  with  them. 

After  the  initial  stint  of  sea  duty 
aboard  an  ammunition  ship,  the  as- 
signments which  would  bring  the  Flor- 
eses to  their  present  residence  included 
a tour  as  assistant  force  supply  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Commander  Amphibi- 
ous Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Then  he 
returned  to  school  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  earn  his  master’s  in  busi- 
ness administration. 

His  first  Hawaii  tour  was  next,  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
An  assignment  to  the  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command,  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  followed  by  a tour  as  supply 
officer  aboard  the  submarine  tender 
USS  Holland  (AS  32),  homeported  in 
Rota,  Spain.  Flores  says  that  was  one 
of  his  most  interesting  tours. 

“After  20  years  removed  from  using 
Spanish  as  a primary  language,  I got  to 
use  it  all  over  again,”  he  said.  “It  was 
strange.  Immediately  after  hearing  the 
language  again,  I found  I understood  it 
all. 

“I  did  have  problems  recalling 
words  for  conversation  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  the  language  came  back  to 
me  very  quickly.  After  I had  been  in 
Spain  a few  months,  I was  speaking  it 
fluently  again.” 

The  next  stop  for  Flores  was  the 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center  in  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Pa.  Then,  he  became  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Naval  Supply 
Center  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Another  as- 
signment with  the  Naval  Supply  Sys- 
tems Command  in  Washington  preced- 
ed his  current  tour. 

As  fleet  supply  officer,  the  admiral 
has  responsibility  for  proper  supply 
management  and  operation  for  a com- 
mand covering  an  area  of  102  million 
square  miles,  or  roughly  half  the 
world.  Some  220,000  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  people  and  220  ships,  1,800  air- 
craft and  55  shore  facilities  make  up 
the  Navy’s  largest  fleet. 
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A staff  of  40  military  and  civilian 
people  helps  get  the  job  done.  He  cred- 
its them,  and  those  who  have  worked 
for  him  elsewhere,  with  helping  him 
make  the  steady  advancements  that 
brought  him  to  the  top  Pacific  Fleet 
supply  job. 

“I  think  I’ve  been  very  fortunate,” 
he  said.  ‘‘We  all  know  about  the 
Navy’s  weeding-out  process,  and  the 
competition  in  my  peer  group  has  been 
tremendous.  In  other  words,  it  was 
very  hard  to  get  here,  and  I attribute 
much  of  what  success  I’ve  had  to  the 
people  who  have  worked  with  and  for 
me  over  the  years. 

“They  made  me  look  good  because 
they  were  so  good.” 

In  his  mind,  it’s  unfortunate  that 
there  aren’t  more  people  with  Spanish 
surnames  in  the  Navy.  People  of  Span- 
ish heritage  seem  to  shy  away  from  the 
Navy,  he  feels.  Flores  thinks  a partial 
solution  might  be  to  expand  the  ap- 
proach to  recruiting  such  people. 

“Where  we  in  the  Navy  miss  the 
boat  is  that  we  do  not  appeal  to  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  potential 
recruits,  convincing  them  in  their  pri- 
mary language,  Spanish,  that  the  Navy 
has  much  to  offer  their  children,”  he 
says. 

“Latin  families  are  very  close.  It’s 
very  difficult  in  many  cases  for  young 
people  to  enter  into  vocations  or  ca- 
reers which  are  not  thought  by  their 
parents  and  grandparents  to  be  en- 
hancing or  appropriate.  So  we  have  got 
to  do  more  than  merely  try  to  attract 
young  people.  We’ve  got  to  convince 
parents  and  grandparents  the  Navy  is 
the  right  kind  of  place  for  their  sons 
and  daughters — and  we  should  do  it  in 
what  is  usually  their  primary  language, 
Spanish.” 

Admiral  Flores  believes  the  proper 
approach  will  bring  into  the  Navy  more 
people  of  Spanish  extraction  who  will 
soon  discover  what  he  says  he  discov- 
ered years  ago — prejudice  has  no  place 


Rear  Adm.  Flores  at  home  (left)  with  Mrs. 
Flores;  enjoying  one  of  his  favorite  sports 
(right). 


in  a Navy  concerned  with  attracting 
and  keeping  the  kind  of  individual  who 
will  succeed. 

“Without  it  appearing  that  someone 
is  putting  words  in  my  mouth,  I would 
very  much  like  to  leave  a message  that 
being  of  Spanish  descent,  or  being 
black,  or  being  anything  is  not  a hin- 
drance— nor  an  advantage — to  an  indi- 


vidual in  the  Navy,”  he  said.  “The  Na- 
vy is  an  organization  which  rewards 
hard  work  and  talent.  You  get  some- 
body with  talent  who’s  willing  to  work 
hard,  and,  in  the  Navy,  good  jobs  will 
follow.  It’s  purely  a matter  of  personal 
performance. 

“Names  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 
— By  JOCM  John  D.  Burtage 
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The  Navy 

Remembers 

In  commemoration  of  the  Navy’s  207th  birthday  on  Oct.  13,  1982,  All  Hands 
began  a year-long  series  highlighting  selected  events  important  in  Navy  history. 
In  this  issue,  we  look  at  some  significant  December  events. 


Dec.  7,  1941.  For  most  Americans, 
that  date  brings  to  mind  images  of 
Pearl  Harbor  under  attack,  and  of  USS 
Arizona  (BB  39)  engulfed  in  the  acrid, 
black  smoke  of  burning  oil. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
described  it  as  “a  date  which  will  live  in 
infamy.”  He  couldn’t  have  been  more 
prophetic.  Dec.  7,  1941,  is  one  of  the 
more  prominent  dates  in  U.S.  Navy 
history.  There  were,  however,  many 
other  important,  but  less  well-known  e- 
vents  that  occurred  in  Decembers  past. 

The  Naval  Observatory,  the  first  na- 
tional observatory,  was  established 
Dec.  6,  1830,  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Naval  Air  Training  Command  was  es- 
tablished Dec.  20,  1943,  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps  was  established  Dec.  8,  1967; 
North  Korea  released  the  crewmen  of 
USS  Pueblo  (AGER  2)  on  Dec.  23, 
1968,  after  they  had  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity for  11  months. 


The  First  Naval  Aviator 

Today,  Navy  F/A-18  Hornet  fighter 
jets  scream  off  the  decks  of  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers  and  hurtle 
through  the  air  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  In  1910,  however,  the  few  air- 
craft in  the  United  States  were  propel- 
ler-driven, not  jet-propelled.  They 
didn’t  scream  off  metal  decks,  they 
more  or  less  sputtered  off  the  ground 
and  wobbled  shakily  through  the  air. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  naval  avia- 
tion then — at  least  not  until  Dec.  23, 
when  Lieutenant  Theodore  Gordon  El- 
lyson  was  ordered  to  flight  training. 

Ellyson  learned  of  his  orders  the  day 
before  Christmas  in  1910.  He  was  to 
study  flying  under  the  tutelage  of 
Glenn  Curtiss,  a prominent  civilian  a- 
viator  working  in  Southern  California. 
Although  Ellyson’s  appointment  as  the 
Navy’s  first  aviator  was  an  important 
development  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 


vy, it  was  more  a result  of  coincidence 
than  anything  else. 

One  evening  in  December  1910, 
while  at  the  Newport  News  Shipyard, 
Ellyson  was  having  dinner  with  his  old 
Naval  Academy  roommate,  Lieutenant 
Ken  Whiting.  Whiting  spoke  enthusias- 
tically about  the  new  “aeroplanes”  he 
had  seen  and  told  Ellyson  that  he  had 
sent  a letter  to  the  detail  officer  re- 
questing pilot  training.  Ellyson,  un- 
happy with  duty  in  the  shipyard,  was 
won  over  and  sent  in  his  own  request 
for  similar  duty. 

Unfortunately,  many  senior  naval 
officials,  including  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  George  Von  L.  Meyer,  thought 
airplanes  had  no  place  in  the  Navy. 
Captain  Washington  Irving  Chambers, 
however,  who  worked  in  Meyer’s  of- 
fice, thought  airplanes  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  future. 

Chambers  had  a letter  from  Curtiss 
offering  to  train  an  officer.  Realizing 
that  Curtiss’  proposal  would  probably 
be  turned  down  by  Meyer,  Chambers 
waited  until  Meyer  was  out  of  town  be- 
fore forwarding  the  proposal  to  acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Beekman  Win- 
throp. 

On  Dec.  23,  1910,  a Friday,  the  de- 
tail officer  received  the  authorization 
from  Winthrop  to  select  carefully  an 
officer  for  flight  training  and  have  the 
orders  in  the  mail  that  day.  The  select- 
ee was  expected  to  have  certain  quali- 
ties outlined  by  Chambers  that  would 
assure  him  to  be  nothing  less  than  per- 
fect. 

The  detail  officer  simply  fished  out 
the  latest  request  for  flight  training, 
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which  happened  to  be  Ellyson’s,  and 
had  his  clerk  write  the  orders  and  mail 
them.  Timing,  therefore,  was  the  single 
most  important  reason  that  Ellyson  be- 
came the  Navy’s  first  aviator. 

The  First  Propeller-driven 
Steamship 

Before  the  launching  of  USS  Prince- 
ton in  December  1843,  steam-propelled 
ships  were  considered  by  many  to  be 
ugly  ducklings.  They  were  driven  by 
huge  paddle  wheels,  yet  were  still 
rigged  for  sail,  making  them  awkward- 
looking  vessels.  The  number  of  guns 
that  could  be  placed  on  deck  were  lim- 
ited; both  the  paddle  wheels  and  the 
steam  engine  were  above  deck,  provid- 
ing easy  targets  for  enemy  gunners. 

Princeton,  however,  was  different. 
It  resembled  earlier  sailing  ships,  hav- 
ing three  masts  that  could  be  rigged  for 
square  sail.  There  was  barely  a hint 
above  deck  that  it  was  steam-pro- 
pelled. A screw  propeller  below  the 
waterline  replaced  the  huge  paddle 
wheels.  The  engine  was  also  below  the 
waterline,  making  both  the  propeller 
and  engine  nearly  impossible  to  hit. 

Another  characteristic  of  Princeton 
was  its  telescoping  funnel,  which  could 
further  fool  the  enemy  into  thinking 
that  Princeton  did  not  have  auxiliary 
steam  power.  These  characteristics — 
and  the  fact  that  Princeton  was  the 
first  steamer  to  burn  anthracite,  which 
gave  off  a great  deal  of  heat,  but  didn’t 
produce  a thick  black  cloud  of  exhaust 
smoke — made  Princeton  quite  a revo- 
lutionary steamship. 

The  672-ton  ship  boasted  a pair  of 
12-inch  wrought-iron  guns  (in  addition 
to  other  weaponry)  that  could  blast 
225-pound  projectiles  through  57 
inches  of  solid  oak  and  4 inches  of 
wrought  iron.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
first  U.S.  Navy  ships  to  have  an  iron 
hull. 

The  impetus  behind  Princeton  was 
Captain  Robert  F.  Stockton,  who  had 
convinced  Swedish  inventor  John 
Ericsson  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  help  design  the  ship.  The  two  pro- 
duced a vessel  which  started  the  U.S. 
Navy  off  on  the  road  toward  the  mod- 


ern warships  of  today.  And  the  world 
was  to  hear  more  of  Ericsson  and  his 
Monitor  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Great  White  Fleet 

Sixteen  U.S.  Navy  battleships — all 
with  their  hulls  painted  white — left 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  Dec.  16, 
1907,  steaming  out  to  sea  in  a single 
line  that  stretched  for  nearly  four 
miles.  They  were  just  beginning  a 
cruise  that  would  take  nearly  two  years 
to  complete  and  would  cover  some 
46,000  miles.  Known  as  the  Great 
White  Fleet,  they  were  the  first  fleet  of 
warships  ever  to  circle  the  globe — an 
impressive  accomplishment  back  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  cruise  was  the  brain  child  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  who,  in  1901,  after 
the  assassination  of  William  McKinley, 
became  the  26th  president.  Roosevelt 
hoped  the  Great  White  Fleet  would  ac- 
complish several  things.  On  one  level, 
Roosevelt  believed  the  cruise  would  be 
a test  of  the  material  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  a test  of 
the  men  and  their  morale.  He  also 
hoped  the  Navy  would  earn  public  sup- 
port through  the  successful  completion 


of  this  monumental  cruise.  Roosevelt 
was  an  advocate  of  a strong  Navy  and 
believed  that  a powerful  one  would 
enable  America  to  expand  its  role  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

The  cruise  had  international  political 
implications  as  well.  Japan  had  just  de- 
feated Russia  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (1905)  and  was  becoming  a for- 
midable power  in  the  Pacific.  Relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
were  going  downhill.  In  1906,  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  insulted 
the  Japanese  when  it  ordered  the  segre- 
gation of  all  Japanese  school  children. 
There  were  deepening  anti-American 
feelings  in  Japan  as  a result  of  this. 

As  much  to  impress  Japan  as  well  as 
other  countries  with  American  might, 
Roosevelt  organized  the  cruise  of  the 
Great  White  Fleet.  When  the  ships 
reached  Japan  after  stopovers  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  they  were 
greeted  warmly.  Japanese  children 
lined  the  streets  of  Yokohama  and  sang 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

In  almost  all  respects,  the  ’round  the 
world  cruise  of  the  Great  White  Fleet 
was  a monumental  success. 

— By  J02  Gary  Hopkins 
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They  Call  Him  ‘Doc’ 


Serena  Clements’  screams  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  bunkhouse.  She  had 
bumped  her  foot  against  a protruding  nail, 
and  the  skin  was  broken.  Counselor  Joann 
Kirchknopf  consoled  Serena  and  tried  to 
distract  her  attention.  Then  “Doc”  Barry 
arrived  with  alcohol,  bandages,  swabs  and 
ointment. 

“Will  it  hurt,  will  I need  stitches?” 
Serena  anxiously  asked  between  sobs. 

Barry  began  to  clean  the  wound  The 
alcohol  stung  and  Serena  grabbed  her 
counselor’s  arm.  As  Barry  expected,  the 
wound  was  not  as  bad  as  Serena’s  reaction 
indicated.  But  then,  Serena  is  not  a typical 
8-year-old. 

Serena  Clements  suffers  from  muscular 
dystrophy.  Nevertheless,  along  with  60 
other  handicapped  children,  she  attended  a 
week-long  summer  camp  near  Sonora, 
Calif.  Still,  Serena  was  one  of  the  luckier 
ones— most  of  the  other  children  at  the 
camp  were  in  wheelchairs.  Serena  still  has 
the  use  of  her  arms  and  legs. 


The  camp,  sponsored  by  the  Stanislaus 
County  Outdoor  Education  Association, 
has  special  facilities  and  equipment  set  up 
specifically  for  disabled  children.  The 
week  that  Serena  was  there,  it  was  staffed 
with  volunteer  counselors— several  of 
them  Navy  and  Air  Force  people.  Among 
them  was  a volunteer  Navy  corpsman: 
Hospital  Corpsman  Third  Class  Tom 
Barry. 

Search  and  rescue  qualified,  Barry  is  as- 
signed to  the  naval  air  station  hospital  at 
Lemoore,  Calif.  He  worked  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  before  joining  the 
Navy,  and  his  volunteer  work  with  the 
children  at  the  camp  was  a reflection  of  his 
background  and  concern  for  others. 

A cousin  of  Barry’s  died  from  muscular 
dystrophy;  a sister  suffers  from  a de- 
generative bone  disease;  and  his  father  is 
confined  to  a wheelchair.  Barry,  however, 
remembers  their  persistence  and  deter- 
mination. 

“I  see  much  of  that  same  attitude  in 
these  kids,”  he  said.  “I  think  I can  relate  to 
them  and  guess  I wanted  to  try  to  be  a third 
leg  or  third  arm  for  them.  They  require  so 
much  of  what  may  seem  insignificant  to 
us.” 

The  camp  was  a chance  for  Barry  and 
other  volunteers  to  provide  care  and  close 
attention  to  the  children  with  whom  they 
worked  one  on  one.  It  was  a chance  for  the 
children  to  be  themselves,  to  break  the 
bonds  of  family  and  friends  at  home— even 
to  get  a little  rowdy. 

Each  camper  brought  along  his  or  her 


medical  history,  and  14  campers  brought 
medication  to  be  administered  on  a regular 
basis.  Barry  had  turned  his  small  room 
into  a first-aid  station  and  regularly  minis- 
tered to  the  children:  Serena  with  her 
scratched  foot,  another  child  with  an  in- 
fected mosquito  bite.  He  also  found  time 
to  play  “motorboat”  with  the  children. 
This  was  a form  of  therapy  where  he 
would  massage  the  legs  of  the  child,  then 
place  the  child  in  a small  inflatable  boat 
and  push  it  around  the  pool,  kicking  and 
churning  the  water  to  the  delight  of  the 
young  patient. 


One  special  event  he  remembers  clearly 
was  the  Thursday  night  dance— the  coun- 
selors moved  the  cafeteria  tables  against 
the  wall,  then  lifted  the  campers  out  of 
their  wheelchairs  and  danced  with  them 
around  the  room. 

“It  was  a heart-warming,  emotional  ex- 
perience. 

— Story  and  photos  by  Dave  Fraker 
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Navy  lugs  lead  Iowa  (BB  61)  from  ils  berth  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  toward  the 
beginning  of  its  tow  to  Avondale  Shipyard  in  New  Orleans.  There  the  modernization  program  on  the 
giant  World  War  / / battlewagon  will  begin.  Later,  Iowa  will  go  to  Pascagoula,  Miss. , for  the  bulk  of  the 
reactivation  program.  Iowa,  108  feet  wide,  887 feet  long  and  as  tall  as  an  18-story  building,  displaces 
nearly  58,000  tons  when  fully  loaded. 
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